April  5,  1888.] 

JAPANESE  BUDDHISM. 

BY  TO  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS,  D.D. 

The  only  formidable  and  organized  ri¬ 
val  of  Christianity  in  Japan  is  Buddhism. 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  this,  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  popular  in  the  strata  of  re¬ 
ligions  in  Japan,  may  be  of  interest  at 
this  critical  moment. 

That  Japanese  ^Buddhism  is  in  a  fer¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  will  soon  change,  for 
better  or  worse,  is  hardly  to  be  denied 
Let  us  see  whether  the  impending  crisis, 
will  result  in  its  destruction,  or  its  absorp 
tion  by  Christianity.  Possibly,  as  some 
of  the  sanguine  bonzes  believe,  it  may, 
after  fermentation,  effect  new  combina¬ 
tions,  become  a  mightier  power,  and  by 
absorbing  Christianity  furnish  progres¬ 
sive  Japan  with  an  eclectic  religion  sure 
to  conquer  Asia  and  perhaps  the  world. 
That  a  certain  form  of  Buddhism  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  preserving  its  radical  genius,  while 
able  to  harmonize  with  it  the  claims  of 
ethical  Christianity  is  already  heartily  be¬ 
lieved  by  “Reformed”  Buddhists.  The 
question  now  is,  Will  Japan  have  pure 
Christianity,  or  neo-Buddhism  ?  Certain¬ 
ly  the  problem  is  not  one  in  abstract  met- 
tapbysics;  it  is  one  of  living,  practical, 
immanent  interest  to  all  Christians,  espe-* 
cially  to  those  who  believe  Japan  is  the 
leaven  in  the  lump  of  Asia. 

A  glance,  then,  at  history,  before  we 
enter  the  domain  of  probabilities  or 
prophecy. 

Whether  Shinto,  the  religion  of  prehis¬ 
toric  and  early  feudal  Japan  was,  in  its 
origin,  wholly  foreign  or  wholly  native,  is 
not  a  settled  question.  As  we  know  it 
from  its  literature,  monuments  and  relics, 
it  is  probably  the  cult  of  the  Asian  con¬ 
querors  mixed  with  and  overlying  the 
primitive  feticliism  and  nature-worship 
of  the  aborigines.  The  agricultural 
and  iron-weaponed  conquerors  of  the 
archipelago  certainly  made  their  creed  a 
political  engine  for  keeping  in  authority 
their  serfs  and  retainers.  To  superior 
swords  and  arrows,  they  added  the  impres¬ 
sive  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  the  Mikado, 
nd  the  heavenly  ancestry  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  race.  The  conquered  folk  were 
treated  as  the  progeny  of  the  earth-gods. 
The  rude  religion  of  Shinto,  in  essence  an¬ 
cestor-worship,  despite  some  beautiful 
legends  and  liturgies,  never  developed 
codes  of  morals  or  systems  of  doctrine. 

When  Buddhism,  from  India,  Thibet 
and  China,  entered  Japan  by  way  of  Co¬ 
rea  in  the  sixth  Christian  century  and 
quickly  gained  a  foothold  in  the  palace, 
it  had  a  clear,  almost  virgin  field  before  it. 
With  a  gorgeous  ritual,  rich  in  symbolism 
and  sensuous  attractions,  celebrated  before 
glittering  altars  with  music,  art,  scrip¬ 
tures,  definite  doctrines,  detailed  codes  of 
ethics— the  wherewithal  to  sat;  intel¬ 
lect,  heart  and  copao*'°'  ■  way 

seemed  clear  for  rapic  e  cita- 
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monks,  and  empresses,  nuns,  in  the  name 
of  the  Buddha. 

Yet  it  required  nine  hundred  years  for 
Buddhism  thoroughly  to  conquer  Japan. 
By  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Xavier 
and  his  European  friars  appeared,  this 
had  been  done;  and,  speaking  broadly, 
all  Japan  was  Buddhist.  Yet  how  was 
the  mighty  result  achieved? 

Looked  at  from  a  purely  human  point 
of  view,  something  happened  to  Shinto, 
that  may  possiblg  happen  to  Christianity, 
unless  Christians  are  wide-awake,  and 
know  bow  to  seize  the  forelock  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Buddhism  has  an  almost  incred¬ 
ible  absorptive  power.  Like  a  kraaken 
polyp,  with  its  manifold  arms  lined  with 
cups  that  are  stomachs,  it  is  ready  to 
swallow  and  digest  all  prey  that  comes  to 
its  mouth.  In  the  “ninth  century  Bud¬ 
dhism  swallowed,  absorbed  and  so  assim¬ 
ilated  Shinto  that  for  a  millennium  the 
ancient  cult  completely  disappeared  from 
popular  view,  and  was  known  only  to 
archeology. 

By  what  and  by  whom  was  this  amaz¬ 
ing  result  accomplished  ?  To  answer  this 
query,  we  must  mention  the  name  of 
Kobo,  subtlest,  if  not  the  mightiest  and 
most  comprehensive,  of  the  intellects  of 
Lipin.  Our  titles  of  Rev.,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  might  all  be  summed  up  in  his 
posthumous  degree  of  Dai  Shi,  or  Great 
Teacher.  The  vulgar  graphic  representa¬ 
tion  of  his  amazing  erudition  and  clerical 
ability  is  popularly  expressed  by  Hokusai. 
He  pictures  a  shorn  bonze  in  a  fine  fren¬ 
zy,  holding  a  scribe’s  brush-pen  in  his 
mouth,  and  in  each  hand  and  foot,  and 
[  covering  an  enormous,  tablet  with  Sarir 
skrit  and  Chinese  characters.  He  intro¬ 
duced  from  China,  whither  he  went  for 
study,  the  Shin  Gon,  or  Sect  of  the  Time 
Word,  founded  about  200  a..d.,  in  India, 
and  noted  for  its  pintheistic  tendencies. 
Kobo  found  it  a  worm,  and  made  it  a 
dragon.  Under  his  stimulus  it  was  able 
to  swallow  a  national  religion; 

He  declared  that  he  *  had  a  revelation 
from  the  chief  Shinto  deities  themselves, 
that  they  were  avatars  or  manifestations 
of  Buddha  to  the  Japanese,  before  Shaky- 
muni  had  become  the  Enlightened  One, 
or  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotus,  the  Holy 
Wheel  of  the  Law,  or  the  sacred  sutras 
had  come  to  Japan. 

Descending  from  the  mount  of  vision 
and  revelation,  with  a  complete  scheme 
of  reconciliation,  liturgies  and  festivals, 
Kobo  forthwith  baptized  each  Shinto 
deity  with  a  new  Buddhistic  name,  for 
every  Shinto  festival  arranged  a  saint’s 
day  or  gala  time,  and  training  up  a  band 
of  disciples,  he  sent  them  forth  to  preach 
the  new  irenicon.  He  succeeded. 

It  was  the  time  for  him  to  succeed. 
The  power  and  personal  influence  of  the 
Mikados  were  weakening,  the  court 
swarmed  with  monks,  the  rising  n  .cary 
was  also  safely  in  the  hands  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhists,  for  the  pen  of  learning  was  migh¬ 
tier  than  the  sword  and  muscle.  Kobo, 
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TOKYO,  TUESDAY,  JAN.  23,  1912. 
HOME  OFFICE  AND  RELIGION 


The  plan  of  a  religious  conference  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Tokonami,  the  Vice-Min¬ 
ister  of  Home  Affairs,  is  attracting 
considerable  attention.  It  contemplates 
!  the  calling  together  of  a  convention 
composed  of  the  representatives  of 
Shintoism,  Buddhism,  and  Christianity, 
••under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Depart- 
,  ment.  with  the  object  of  considering 
means  for  drawing  closer  the  bond 
which  naturally  unites  the  State  and 
religious  bodies,  as  well  as  the  religions 
bodies  within  themselves,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  religion  in 
its  efforts  to  influence  the  life  of  the 
nation.  , 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last 
year,  under  the  Katsura  Cabinet,  the 
Ministers  of  Home  Affairs  and  of  Edu¬ 
cation  caused  no  little  comment  by  sug¬ 
gesting  the  importance  of  paying  re¬ 
verence  to  temples  and  shrines  as  well 
as  family  altars,  in  order  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  family  piety  and  loyalty  to 
the  Emperor,  The  idea  underlying  the 
suggestion  was  not  bad  by  any  means, 
but  it  was  apparent  to  all  intelligent 
observers  that  the  scheme  was  on  too 
narrow  a  basis,  and  failed  altogether 
to  receive  a  cordial  response  from  the 
public.  „ 

But  the  present  one  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Tokonami  is  conceived  on  a  broad¬ 
minded  basis,  which  is  altogether  un¬ 
exceptionable.  He  says  that  the  Home 
Department  has  no  idea  whatever  of 
utilizing  religion  for  political  ends,  but 
that  the  official  part  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing  will  consist  in  being  merely  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  together  for  a 
conference  the  representatives  of  differ- 1 
ent  religions.  The  active  part,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  taken  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  themselves,  who  will  learn  to  know 
one  another  other  better,  so  that  while 
the  Buddhists  and  Shintoists  will  come 
into  closer  touch  with  the  ideas  of  the 
western  civilized  world,  Christianity 
will  become  better  adapted  to  the  na¬ 
tional  life  and  customs  of  the  people. 


The  ultimate  result  aimed  at  is  the  I 
strengthening  of  religious  authority; 
for,  according  to  the  Vice-Minister, 
there  can  be  no  healthy  moral  life  with¬ 
out  a  religious  belief.  Call  it  God,  Bud¬ 
dha,  or  Heaven,  the  names  represent 
the  ultimate  reality  of  the  Universe; 
and  human  life  can  attain  its  normal 
development  only  by  coming  in  contact 
with,  and  being  sustained  in  all  its 
struggles  by  this  ultimate  reality.  We 
must  sajr  all  this  is  admirable.  Modern 
Japan,  in  her  zeal  for  reform  and  re¬ 
construction,  has  passed  through 
changes  as  thoroughgoing  and  radical 
in  many  respects  as  did  the  people  of 
France  in  the  great  Revolution. 
Among  other  changes,  the  whole  reli¬ 
gious  fabric  of  the  nation  has  been 
destroyed.  We  believe  the  destruction 
was  absolutely  necessary,  for  both 
Buddhism  and  Shintoism,  as  they  had 
been  formed  under  the  Tokugawa  Sho- 
gunate  into  a  well  organised  tool  of 
statecraft,  were  the  very  embodiment 
of  conservatism,  and  without  destroy¬ 
ing  their  influence  no  reforms  would 


have  been  possible.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  secularism  that  swept  all  conserva¬ 
tive  opposition  before  it,  and  the  most 
marked  result  is  seen  in  the  present 
religious  system  of  the  country.  In  the 
separation  of  religion  and  education, 
and  in  building  up  a  purely  secular  sys¬ 
tem  of  national  education,  Japan  has 
expelled  all  religions  from  her  national 
schools,  much  as  Jesuitism  has  been 
expelled  from  French  schools.  And  as 
we  look  back  at  the  total  result  of  this 
policy,  we  must  say  that  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  moral  education  the  Japanese 
schools,  have  largely  proved  a  failure. 
The  sense  of  failure  is  felt  not  only 
by  the  most  serious-minded  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  themselves,  but  by  all  intelligent 
observers.  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
if  the  proposed  convention  prove  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  educational  authorities  may 
find  in  it  some  suggestions  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  system  of  moral  training 
in  schools. 

We  heartily  commend  the  scheme  to 
the  attention  of  all  religious  leaders. 
We  hope  all  parties  concerned  will  ho¬ 
nestly  cooperate  with  the  Home  Office 
authorities  in  trying  to  make  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  we  understand  will  be 
held  in  a  few  months,  as  great  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  scheme 
will  doubtless  develop  as  a  retult  otj 
the  first  convention.  / 


AND  THE  STATE 

PROFESSOR  CHAMBERLAIN’S 
CRITICISMS  AND  MR.  TOKO- 
NAMI’S  PROPOSALS 

BY  PROFESSOR  REV.  SIDNEY  L. 
OULICK,  D.D. 

[Author  of  “Evolution  of  the 
Japanese.”] 

Professor  Chamberlain’s  brll'ant 
hut  misleading  article  on  the  “Inven¬ 
tion  of  a  New  Religion”  and  the  pro¬ 
posals  by  the  Vice-Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  in  regard  to  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  -  three  religions,,  Shinto,  Rud- 
dhism,  and  Christianity,  with  a  view 
to  their  utilization  by  the  State  for 
the  promotion  of  national  morality,  are 
two  events  of  considerable  significance 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  present 
era. 

Both  articles  are  highly  thought- 
provoking  and  will  surely  evoke  vigor¬ 
ous  discussion.  That  their  ultimate 
results  will  be  .beneficial  to  Japan,  I 
do  not  doubt. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  consider  in 
detail  Professor  Chamberlain’s  thes’V. 
Yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  spi  e 
of  its  substantial  historical  accuracy, 

I  it  is  nevertheless  both  falacious  and 
|  misleading,  a  few  remarks  seem  called 
for. 

Who  is  not  indebted  to  this  veteran 
scholar  and  infetpreter  of  “Things 
Japanese”?  Yet  even  Homer  some¬ 
times  nods.  As  I  have  read  and  re¬ 
read  his  article  the  impression  has 
deepened  that  this  great  sinologue  has 
been  so  possessed  by  his  agnostic  phi¬ 
losophy,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for 
him  to  recognise  in  modern  Japan  the  . 
deeper  life  of  the  spirit,  much  lefcs  to 
sympathise  with  it  in  _  its  aspirations 
and  efforts,  and  that  consequently  he 
is  correspondingly  disqualified  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  her  '  moral  and  religious 
problems  and  of  her  efforts  at  their 
solution.  He  ascribes  to  those  whom 
he  calls  the  “bureaucracy,”  selfish 
class-interests  and  motives,  a  charge, 

I  am  persuaded,  tinworthy  of  him  an  1 
undeserved  by  them. 

So-Called  “Mikado- worship" 

Is  Loyally 

From  the  view-point  and  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  writer,,  what  Professor 
Chamberlain  calls  or  rather  miscalls 
the  “new  religion”  is,/  ..ccurately 
speaking,  not  a  ‘‘religion”  nor  is  it  in 
any  proper  sense  an  “invention.”  It 
is  rather  the  manifestation  in  new 
nationalistic  forms  of  the  old  patriot¬ 
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ism  anil  loyalty.  The  “bureaucracy” 
at  least,  denies  its  religious  character, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  Shinto. 
What  has  been  taking  place,  so  far  as 
the  “bureaucracy”  is  concerned,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  an  apotheosis  of  the  j 
Emperor,  is  rather,  to  coin  a  word,  his 
vatatheosis.  Instead  of  creating  a 
religion,  the  “bureaucracy”  is  rather 
destroying  one.  For  it  is  seeking  to 
de-religionize  that  aspect  of  Shinto 
which  concerns  the  Imperial  ancestors. 
Whereas  for  ages  the  first  great  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Imperial  family,  Ama- 
terasu  O-mi-Kami,  has  been  regarded 
as  the  Sun  Goddess,  and  is  still  so 
regarded  by  the  common  people,  the 
“bureaucracy”  insists  that  she  was  a 
truly  human  being.  Shinto  shrine- 
long  devoted  to  the  worship  of  nation¬ 
al  heroes,  have  been  removed  from  the 
care  of  that  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  has  charge  of  religion 
and  put  under  the  care  of  a  depart 
ment  which  superintends  national  me¬ 
morials.  The  “bureaucracy”  then,  in 
stead  or  “inventing  a  religion,”  has 
been  destroying  one!  But,  that,  too 
has  not  been  their  aim.  Their  one 
and  central  aim  has  been  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch  of  power  and 
efficiency.  They  have  been  producing 
what  Professor  Eucken  calls  a  syntag¬ 
ma,  a  system  of  thought  and  life  which 
would  utterly  dominate  and  underlie  all 
other  interests  of  life.  In  one  sense  it 
is  religious,  but  only  because  it  would 
substitute  patriotism  and  loyalty  for 
religion.  In  no  proper  sense  is  it  re¬ 
ligion. 

This  new  over-powering  national¬ 
ism  of  Japan  is  the  natural  and  spon¬ 
taneous  reaction  of  the  national  spirit, 
in  view  at  once  of  her  past  life  and 
present  conditions.  To  call  it  an  in¬ 
vention  is  to  brand  it  as  insincere.  But 
this,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the  last  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  it.  That  the  “bu¬ 
reaucracy”  has  striven  in  many  ways 
to  promote  this  thorough-going  patri¬ 
otism  and  loyalty,  making  use  of  the 
national  school  system  and  the  army 
and  navy  for  this  purpose  is  a  fact 
too  patent  for  any  to  doubt.  The  peo¬ 
ple  moreover  have  readily  accepted  the 
1  leadership  of  the  “bureaucracy”  in  this, 
matter,  because  the  so-called  new,  is ! 
j  the  natural  fruition  of  the  old  patriot- ' 
ism  and  loyalty,  under  the  extraordi-  j 
nary  conditions  of  the  new  national 
organization  and  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  corresponding  extraordinar.y 
expansion  of  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

Beginning  of  Japan's  National 
Unity 

Japan’s  truly  unified  national  activity 
began  only  with  Meiji  (18G8).  Then  for 
the  first  time  within  the  records  of  his¬ 
tory  did  the  Emperor  begin  to  rule 
directly  the  whole  of  Japan.  In  order 
that  this  might  be  possible,  the  inner 
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too,  invented  a  syllabary,  or  alphabet, 
which  the  people  could  use.  Making  all 
critical  allowance  for  legendary  exag¬ 
geration,  this  mighty  man  was  for  Japan, 
her  Cadmus,  Philo,  Euhemerus,  Cox  and 
Max  Muller.  He  was  philosopher,  iren- 
arch,  myth-explainer  and  philologer  In 
one.  He  seems  to  be  Japan’s  Alexandria, 
Antioch  and  Rome  in  a  single  mind. 
Shintoists  of  to-day  call  him  thief  and 
liar,  bonzes  revere  his  name,  scholars 
honor  him  for  bis  learning,  artists  and 
mvtk-makers  use  his  name  as  the  core 
and  nucleus  of  their  pictures  and  stories. 
Of  the  eight  Buddhist  sects  existing  in  his 
time,  only  two  were  able  to  withstand 
the  tremendous  popularity  of  the  new 
doctrines,  and  now  survive.  The  Shin 
Gon  sect  itself,  tho  greatly  modified, 
still  flourishes,  with  12,893  temples  and 
8,167  priests. 

The  way  was  thus  paved  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  all  Japan;  but  the  Japanese  ge¬ 
nius,  as  even  Christians  may  find  out,  is 
not  altogether  that  of  a  pupil,  even  tho 
Great  China  or  Wonderful  India  be  the 
teacher.  China  is  surrounded  by  pupil 
nations,  except  Japan,  which  first  bor¬ 
rows,  next  imitates,  then  examines,  and 
finally  improves  so  much  upon  the  origi¬ 
nal  that  patrons  and  lovers  of  the  thing 
borrowed  are  scandalized  at  the  change. 
No  wonder  that  China,  loving  servility 
and  exact  copying,  looks  on  Japan  as  “  a 
neighbor-disturbing  nation.”  To  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Siamese,  Japan  is  the  “  Land  of 
Dreadful  Heresies.”  Imitation  may  be, 
but  innovation  is  not,  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery;  rather,  it  is  flat  fault-finding. 

1  To  some  it  savors  of  flippancy  and  ingrat¬ 
itude. 

So,  Japan  improved  upon  her  imported  ' 
faith,  and  rapidly  developed  new  sects. 
Kobo,  had  he  lived,  could  not  have 
stopped  the  working  of  his  own  leaven. 
From  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century 
was  the  missionary  age  of  Japanese 
Buddhism;  then  followed  two  centuries 
of  development  of  doctrine.  Novelties  in 
religion  blossomed,  fruited,  and  became 
as  permanent  monuments  as  the  age-en¬ 
during  forests  of  Hakone  or  Nikko.  No 
wonder  that  Max  Muller  rightly  declares 
that  Buddha  himself  could  not  recognize 
his  own  cult  in  Japan. 

Buddhism  has  as  many  sects  as  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Of  the  six  great  denominations 
extant  in  Japan,  one  was  imported  from 
India,  and  one  from  China;  while  four 
are  of  native  origin,  besides  being  the 
largest  and  most  popular.  Who  can  say 
that  the  Japanese  mind  is  imitative  only? 
Passing  over  interesting  statistics,  let 

us  look  at  what  foreigners  call  “  Reform 
ed”  Buddhism,  many  shallow  observer 
even  imagining  that  their  distinctive  fej 
tures,  “  so  like  Protestantism,”  were  hoi 
rowed  from  us.  In  fact,  they  are  si 
centuries  old.  In  1173  the  Jodo  sect  wa 
founded  by  Honen,  who  preached  a  nei 
Buddha,  not  the  real  figure  in  historj 
,  but  an  unhistoric  and  unreal  Buddha — tb 
!  creation  and  dream  of  the  speculator  an 
visionary.  This  hypothetical  Buddhj 
unknown  ever  in  theory  to  the  scrij  - 
tures  of  India,  Siam,  or  Bunnah,  is 
Amida,  who  stands  number  four  in  the 


list  of  Dhyiini,  who  are  described  by 
Rhys-Davids  as  “the  creations  of  a  sick¬ 
ly  scholasticism,  hollow  abstractions 
without  life  or  reality.” 

This  new  outburst  of  doctrine  was 
swelled  to  fullness  when  Shinran,  pupil  of 
Honen,  developing  the  tenets  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  lounded  in  1213  the  Shin  sect.  Honen 
taught  salvation  by  continued  trust  in 
Amida-Buddha.  Shinran,  in  even  greater 
simplicity,  taught  justification  by  faith 
in  Amida,  and  salvation  by  simple  repose 
in  the  boundless  mercy  of  Buddha,  but 
also  added  to  Honen's  teachings  some 
startling  practical  innovations,  Ignor¬ 
ing  shorn  heads,  monastic  vows, .gAliWy  _ 
and  prescribed  diet,  he  married  a  wife, 
and  taught  his  bonzes  to  do  likewise.  Mon¬ 
asteries  and  recluse  life  were  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  families  and  superb  temples 
built  on  the  crowded  street.  Transmi¬ 
gration  was  less  needful  than  practical 
morals,  mental  culture,  and  the  uplifting 
:  of  the  masses. 

Only  twenty-two  years  before,  in  1191, 
a  native  priest,  joining  in  the  reaction 
against  excessive  idol-making  and  out¬ 
ward  and  material  show,  following  also 
the  pantheistic  tendencies,  introduced  the 
Zen  sect,  which,  ignoring  Scriptures  and 
images, and  believing  in  constant  medita¬ 
tion  and  salvation  by  self-illumination,  has 
always  been  a  favorite  with  the  nobles. 
With  its  three  sub-sects  or  schools,  it  is 
the  largest  denomination  in  the  Mikados 
empire,  counting  21,012  temples  and  14,- 

493  priests.  -  - - - — 

When  Nichireu,  the  ultra-patriotic  and 
ultra-democratic  bonze,  who  felt  that 
the  developments  of  Buddhism  already 
made  were  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
nor  fully  suited  to  the  common  people, 
founded,  in  1282,  a  new  sect,  which  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  pantheon  all  possible  Bud¬ 
dhas  and  canonized  pretty  nearly  all  the 
saints  and  righteous  men  known  to  Japan, 
the  circle  of  doctrine  was  complete,  and 
Kobo’s  leaven  had  finished  its  work.  All 
grades  of  men,  from  the  most  devout  and 
intellectual  to  the  most  I'anting  and 
fanatical,  had  now  a  choice.  After 
Nichiren  brought  religion  down  to  the 
lowest,  making  Japan  the  center  of  the 
universe,  and  after  the  might}'  mission¬ 
ary  labors  of  the  last  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  there  followed  the  two 
hundred  years  of  the  golden  age  of  Japan¬ 
ese  Buddhism.  Then  followed  decay. 

After  Portuguese  Christianity's  tremen¬ 
dous  onslaught,  followed  by  Nobunaga’s 
militarism,  added  to  the  effects  of  the 
long  civil  ware,  Buddhism  weakened  as 
an  intellectual  power.  Modern  Confu¬ 
cianism  and  the  revival  of  Chinese  learn¬ 
ing,  resulted  in  eighteenth-century  skep¬ 
ticism  and  nineteenth-century  agnosti¬ 
cism.  For  at  least  three  generations 
past  Buddhism  has  had  no  hold  on  the 
educated  mind  of  the  nation.  The  aver¬ 
age  man  of  culture  in  Japan  to-day  has 
no  religion.  He  is  waiting  for  one. 
Shall  it  be  Christianity  ?  It  certainly  will 
not  be  Shinto,  or  historic  Buddhism,  or 
any  past  product  of  Japanese  evolution. 
What  will  it  be  ? 


Just  here,  it  is  of  interest  to  all  wno 
want  to  see  Japan  a  Christian  nation,  to 
know  that  the  “Reformed”  Buddhists 
expect  to  furnish  their  countrymen  and 
all  inquirers  with  a  religion.  Alert, 
keen,  not  over-scupulous,  they  will 
doubtless  have  a  neo-Buddhism  all  ready. 
They  are  already  patrons  of  Western 
learning,  have  studied  at  home,  in  India, 
at  Oxford,  and  in  America,  the  situation; 
have  introduced  physical  science  in  their 
splendid,  new,  brick-built  colleges  in 
Kioto;  make  the  New  Testament  a  text¬ 
book,  and  the  Bible  and  its  learning  sub¬ 
ject  of  lectures.  They  will  Buddhaize 

Christianity,  if  they  have  power  and  op- 
portunity.  Let  Christians  study  the  past 
and  take  warning.  Unto  the  awakening 
mind  of  the  people  of  New  Japan,  shall  a 
pure  or  a  distorted  form  of  the  Jesus 
religion  be  preached  ? 

It  is  no  cry  of  an  alarmist.  It  is  tin 
outcome  from  conviction  from  all  win 
know  the  iacts-rdapmvs  erisis  is  at  hand 
Before  the  end  of  this  century,  it  may  bi 
decided,  whether  Christianity  or  its  coun 
terfeit  shall  have  the  Land  of  Dawn 
The  missionaries  in  the  field  say  that  nov 
is  the  vital  moment,  and  they  are  right. 

Boston-,  Mass. 


RELIGION  AND  THE  STATE 

(Continued  from  Page  J,.) 

My  genera!  criticism  of  his  proposal 
is  unchanged,  viz.  that  it  is  still  ex¬ 
tremely  vague.  He  has  by  negative 
statements  given  us  to  understand 
what  his  plan  is  not.  But  he  has  given 
no  positive  statement  other  than  his 
desire  for  a  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  three  religions.  He  gives 
no  indication  of  what  is  to  be  done  at 
the  meeting,  nor  how  they  may  coope¬ 
rate  in  securing  the  desired  results. 

A  proposition  as  vague  as  this  can 
hardly  be  criticised  except  for  its 
vagueness.  Yet  there  are  some  items 
in  the  general  plan  which  seem  open 
to  criticism. 

1.  Mr.  Tokonami  desires  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  feeling  of  respect  for  religion. 
Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  religions 
themselves  must  by  their  inherent 
character,  nature  and  results  be  worthy 
of  respect.  They  must  produce  men 
and  women  of  noble  character  who  are 
energetic  citizens,  lqjal  patriots,  pure 
in  their  sexual  relations,  good  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  and  parents,  honest 
in  business,  just  and  kind  in  their  re¬ 
lations  to  fellow-men,  and  freed  from 
degrading  superstitions  and  prac¬ 
tices.  No  official  action  can  really,  and 
in  the  long  run,  make  a  religion  res¬ 
pected  and  authoritative  which  is  in¬ 
herently  defective  in  its  world  view, 
its  ideals,  or  its  practices.  Each  reli¬ 
gion,  therefore,  which  would  win  the 
respect  and  command  the  lives  of  men, 
must  learn  how  to  get  rid  of  all  be¬ 
lated  practices  and  beliefs.  For  grow¬ 
ing  experience  qnd  knowledge  have 
proved  that  many  ideals,  doctrines 
and  practices,  inherited  from  an  an¬ 
cient  and  honored  past  are  both  er¬ 
roneous  and  harmful.  Christianity  is 
no  exception.  It  has  had  long  and 
bitter  experiences  in  matters  of  re¬ 
form.  Nor  is  the  process  over.  Those 
religions  which  can  not  slough  off  the 
incubus  of  the  earlier  ages  of  imma¬ 
turity  are  doomed.  No  official  aid 
should  be  given  them;  but  even  if 
given,  it  can  not  permanently  maintain 
them. 

Now  Mr.  Tokonami’s  proposal  seems, 
on  the  face  of  it,  to  regard  all  reli¬ 
gions  as  equally  worthy  of  respect. 
Here  is  one  point  where  his  plan  is 
open  at  once  to  commendation  and  to 
criticism.  Everything  depends  on  its 
concrete  execution.  Personally  I  have 
no  fear.  A  man  of  his  insight  and 
character  will  surely  exercise  common 
sense  in  a  matter  to  which  lie  has 
given  so  much  thought  and  in  which 
he  is  so  deeply  interested. 

2.  It  is  not  clear  what  is  to  take 
place  at  the  proposed  meeting  of  the 
representatives.  He  desires  that  each 
religion  shall  manifest  its  fundamen¬ 
tal  truths  and  exert  itself  for  the  so¬ 
cial  welfare  of  the  nation.  But  it  is 
not  clear  what  this  has  to  do  with  the 
proposed  meeting,  nor  how  the  reli¬ 
gions  are  to  do  more  than  they  are 
now  doing  along  these  lines.  The  am¬ 
biguity  at  this  point  lends  itself  to  sus¬ 
picion  and  hesitancy.  Here  again,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  ready  to  trust  his  common 
sense,  and  that  of  those  whose  counsel 
he  has  sought  at  this  time. 

3.  But  still  more  grave  is  Mr.  Toko¬ 
nami’s  vagueness  in  his  description  of 
the,  difficulty  for  the  solution  of  which 
he  seeks  religious  aid.  This  is,  pos¬ 
sibly,  a  part  of  his  practical  wisdom  in 
leaving  to  religious  leaders  themselves 
the  more  exact  diagnosis  of  the  nation¬ 
al  malady  and  the  proposals  for  it? 
remedy.  However  that  may  be,  the 
proposition  as  it  stands,  states  only 
in  general  and  abstract  terms  the  pro¬ 
blem  to  be  solved,  namely,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Capital  and  Labor  in  industry 
and  of  the  owner  and  tiller  of  the  soil 
in  agriculture. 

Of  course,  in  such  brief  statements 
as  he  has  given  to  the  public,  no  mi¬ 
nute  and  exact  details  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  But  is  not  this  just  the  diffi¬ 
culty?  In  a  proposition  so  important 
as  this,  is  it  not  desirable  that  more 
specific  statement  be  made  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  raised  and  the  poposals  offered, 
in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding, 
and  to  turn  the  discussions  into  profit¬ 
able  channels. 

To  make  the  point  of  my  criticisms 
more  clear,  and  also  to  render  such  a:d 
as  I  can  to  the  constructive  discussion 
of  Mr.  Tokonami’s  proposal,  I  venture 
on  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  offer¬ 
ing 

HI.  Some  Constructive  Suggestions 
I  have  said  that  a  more  concrete 
diagnosis  is  needed,  along  with  con¬ 
structive  statements  of  remedies  for 
the  national  malady.  I  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

1.  The  Problem  of  Capital  and 
Labor.  There  is  first  of  all  what  Mr. 
Tokonami  calls  the  Problem  of  Capi¬ 
tal  and  Labor.  This  is  a  world  problem. 
More  concretely  stated,  the  problem  here 
is  how  capitalists  and  laborers  can  be 
induced  to  cooperate  in  the  provision 
for  laborers  of  better  homes,  better 
wages,  more  wholesome  places  of  labor, 
shorter  hours  of  toll,  more  time  for 
sleep,  more  rest  days,  suitable  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  improved  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  In  this  age  of  increasing  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  tendency  of  civilization 
has  been  to  degrade  the  laborer  to  the 
rank  of  a  slave  or  a  machine.  This 
ignores  his  nature  as  a  man,  and  i; 
bringing  great  disaster  not  only  to  the 
toilers  themselves,  but  to  the  entire 
nation  where  that  system  has  made 
large  headway.  The  problem  is  how 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
promotion  of  the  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  of  the  “hands,”  even  while  the 
advantages  of  the  great  factories  are 
being  secured.  What  have  Shintoism 
and  Buddhism  and  Christianity  to  sav 
to  this  problem  that  is  only  beginning 
to  show  itself  in  Japan,  but  that  will 
surelv  grow  with  each  advancing  de¬ 
cade? 

This  is  in  part  a  problem  of  the 
right  distribution  of  the  joint  product 
of  capital  and  labor;  but  that  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  problem.  The  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  control  of  monopolistic 
trusts  and  their  power  and  right,  to 
raise  arbitrarily  the  price  of  articles 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  entire  na¬ 
tion,  is  another  aspect  of  this  same 
problem.  A  still  more  important  as¬ 
pect  relates  to  the  ideals  of  manhood 
and  its  rights.  Has  Capital  the  right 
to  employ  men,  women  and  children 
in  callings  and  for  hours  that  arc  de¬ 
structive  of  manhood.  Has  Labor  the 
right  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  Capi¬ 
tal  at  these  points?  Is  Labor  justified 
in  cooperate  resistance  to  unjust  de¬ 
mands?  What  rights  and  what  duties 
has  the  State  in  these  matters?  These 
are  fundamental  ouestions  which  need 
wide  discussion.  What  light  have  the 
three  religions  to  throw  upon  them? 


What  motives  have  they  to  offer  in 
their  solution? 

Now  the  proposal  I  venture  to  make 
at  this  point  is  that  the  Government 
invite  leading  representatives  to  dis¬ 
cuss  these  matters  in  public,  bringing 
forward  such  truths  as  they  severail> 
possess  bearing  on  these  problems. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Problem. 

The  second  problem  proposed  by  Mr. 
Tokonami  is  that  of  the  relation  of  the 
owners  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  He 
says  that  more  and  more  the  relation 
is  merely  that  of  financial  give  and 
take,  and  the  less  of  warm  human  in¬ 
terests.  The  problem  here  is  how  to 
lead  the  owners  of  land  to  take  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  its  tillers;  how  to  lead 
them  to  more  friendly  and  personal 
relations.  Here  again,  my  suggestion 
is  that  representative  leaders  be  in¬ 
vited  to  discuss  the  question  in  detail, 
and  each  make  contribution  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  this  problem. 

In  addition  to  these  two  genera! 
problems  specifically  proposed  by  Mt 
Tokonami,  there  are  others  to  which 
serious  attention  should  be  given  b, 
all  lovers  of  Japan,  and  especially  by 
her  leligious  leaders. 

3.  The  Problem  of  Business. 

The  problem  here  is  that  of  honesty 
in  financial  matters;  scrupulous  ad¬ 
herence  to  promises  and  contracts;  the 
delivery  of  goods  on  time  and  of  a 
quality  agreed  on;  the  manufacture  ol 
articles  of  uniform  standard;  refusal, 
not  only  to  take,  uut  to  oITer  bribes  ot 
any  kind. 

The  proposal  I  venture  to  make  is 
that  the  Government  invite  represen¬ 
tative  leaders  to  discuss  these  matters 
also,  telling  in  the  clearest  possible 
way,  how  to  produce  men  who  arc  su¬ 
perior  to  financial  temptation  of  every 
kind,  men  who  can  he  absolutely 
trusted:  whether  as  bankers, '  legislat¬ 
ors,  factory  managers,  or  as  clerks, 
small  merchants,  factory  hands,  or 
day  laborers. 

What  the  nation  needs  is  men  ano 
women  in  all  ranks  of  life  who  can 
be  absolutely  trusted.  Where  are  they 
to  come  from?  This  is  a  matter,  not 
of  the  intellect,  but  of  moral  character. 
How  is  moral  character  produced? 

4.  The  Problem  of  Sex  Relations. 

A  problem  of  high  importance  in 
national  progress  is  the  integrity  o1 
the  home  and  the  purity  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  men  and  women.  The  effects 
of  loose  sexual  relations  are  not  limited 
to  the  relatively  small  class  of  public  I 
and  secret  prostitutes,  and  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  contracting  physical  disease  and 
spreading  it  among  the  innocent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  home.  The  evil  reaches 
far  and  wide.  It  interferes  with  busi¬ 
ness;  it  undermines  character  and 
trustworthiness  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  It  weakens  moral  fibre.  , 

The  proposition  which  I  suggest  is 
that  the  Government  invite  religious 
leaders  to  discuss  this  grave  problem 
which,  unsolved,  threatens  national 
disaster  by  undermining  the  vitality 
of  the  nation  and  the  integrity  of  the 
family.  That  contribution  can  the  va¬ 
rious  religions  bring  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem?  How  do  they  propose 
to  rear  men  and  women  who  through¬ 
out  life  shall  be  pure  in  heart?  What 
motives  do  they  offer  for  such  a  life? 
Let  the  whole  people  hear  and  know 
what  is  said,  and  then,  selecting  those 
truths  which  appeal  to  them,  let  them 
proceed  with  vigor  to  their  applica¬ 
tion.  Let  them  bend  their  energies  to 
the  production  of  men  and  women  of 
this  moral  type.  Thus  will  the  reli¬ 
gions  effectively  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  Vice-Minister  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  on  behalf  of  “national  morality.” 

5.  The  Problem  of  True  Patriotism. 
What  constitutes  a  true  patriot?  Is 

it  enough  if  a  citizen  be  ready  to  die 
for  his  country  in  time  of  war?  Is 
he  a  true  patriot  if  he  is  dishonest  in 
business,  impure  in  life,  unfaithful  to 
his  wife,  given  to  excessive  eating  and 
drinking,  or  careless  in  his  work? 
What,  in  short,  is  the  true  ideal  of 
patriotism?  Does  it  involve  hostility 
to  other  nations?  or  mere  unthinking 
obedience  to  rulers? 

Hep*  again  I  would  call  upon  leading 
representatives  of  the  various  reli¬ 
gions,  asking  them  to  define  the  ideal 
of  patriotism,  its  rational  grounds,  J 
and  the  best  ways  in  which  the  ideal  ■ 
may  be  effectively  imparted  to  the  , 
young.  j 

6.  The  Problem  of  Nationalism  and 
Internationalism. 

Another  group  of  important  problems  < 
is  that  which  concerns  the  national  life  j 
itself.  Has  the  State  final  and  abso¬ 
lute  right  over  the  welfare  and  even 
the  very  lives  of  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers?  What  is  the  real  source,  of  the 
authority  of  the  State?  Is  it  merely 
the  authority  of  military  might,  or  is 
there  some  rational  or  moral  or  reli¬ 
gious  source?  And  what  is  the  real 
relation  of  the.  State  to  morals?  Does 
the  State  determine  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong?  Can  a  State  Law 
make  it  right  to  do  what  is  morally 
wrong?  Is  “national  morality”  sup¬ 
erior  to  “universal  morality"?  What, 
moreover,  is  the  right  relation  of  the 
Sfate  to  religion?  May  it.  rightfully, 
nr  can  it.  in  fact,  either  command  or 
forbid  any  specific  religious  beliefs? 
To  what  extent  is  it  justified  in  com¬ 
manding  or  forhidding  any  specific 
outward  religious  rites  or  conduct? 

And  again,  what  is  the  right  re'a- 
tion  of  nations  to  one  another?  Are 
those  relations  based  exclusively  or 
even  at  all  on  mere  military  might? 
If  nations  have  rights  independently 
of  the  question  of  t.heiv  might,  whence 
do  t.hev  come,  and  what,  is  their  source? 
Why  may  wa  condemn  those  strong 
nations  that  overpowpr,  oppress  or  des¬ 
troy  their  weak  neighhors?  Under 
what  circumstances  are  strong  na¬ 
tions  morn'ly  justified  in  taking  away 
from  weak  nations  their  territory  or 
sovereignty? 

Here  is  nnSmer  group  of  vital  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  moral  life  nT  indi¬ 
viduals  and  of  the  entire  nation,  on 
which  it  is  highly  important  that  clear 
and  correct  ideas  should  be  widely  at¬ 
tained.  Pe'igious  leaders  might  well 
be  asked  to  bring  their  best  thoughts 
to  bear  on  these  problems  and  make 
clear  to  the  whole  nation  the  moral 
and  religious  sanctions  of  national  life 
and  rights,  both  as  related  to  indivi¬ 
duals  and  to  other  nations. 

7.  The  Problem  of  Religion. 

Lastly  there  is  the  problem  of  reli¬ 
gion  itself.  What  is  it?  How  did  it 
arise,  Whnt  is  its  real  nature?  What 
is  its  function  in  the  life  and  welfare 
of  an  individual?  of  a  nation?  Are 
there  many  gods?  or  one?  or  none? 
How  can  man  know  God  and  how  does 
Gr>'i  reveal  himself  to  man?  How  is 
God  to  be  served  and  pleased  or  dis¬ 
pleased?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Universe?  What  is  the  goal  and  the 
meaning  of  human  life?  How  may 
that  goal  be  attained? 

Here  come  to  light  a  large  number 
of  ouestions  of  high  importance  to  na¬ 
tional  and  individual  welfare.  The 
are  questions  which  scholars  have  been 
studying  with  sned«l  interest  and  suc¬ 
cess  the  past  thirty  to  fifty  years. 
The  religions  might  well  lie  usked  to 
answer  the^e.  questions  and  above  afi 
to  answer  the  question  how  the  reli¬ 
gious  spirit  together  with  the  spirit  of 
reverence  for  that  which  is  true,  good, 
and  beautiful  can  be  cultivated  among 
the  young. 

(Continued  on  page  8.) 
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1  gentle  virility  flowers;  we  look  ahead,  while  deep  where  he  boldly  took  himself  to  deep  water,  laughing 


his  philosophy,  for  the  next  shallowing  and  rip- 
ng  of  the  stream — almost  any  figure  will  serve  in 
making  of  the  essays— and  are  not  in  the  least  sur- 
ised  no  matter  what  comes  to  the  surface;  for  his 
itcrials,  altho  they  appear  hopelessly  incongruous, 
mehow  fall  together  and  generate  beautiful  affini- 
s,  or  some  filament  of  delicious  sophistry  joins 
sra  as  a  spider’s  web  links  drops  of  dew  and  dang- 
g  flies. 

In  the  XLVIth  essay  of  the  first  book  we  have  a 
epatthe  method  used  by  Montaigne  in  collecting 
5  materials.  It  is  not  an  essay,  but  the  outline  of 
e,  a  succession  of  items  with  running  remarks,  he 
Ms  it  a galimdfrlc.  on  the  subject  of  names.  It 
rms  itself,  a6  it  progresses,  after  the  fashion  of  a 


all  the  time  in  frank  acknowledgment  of  that  ludi¬ 
crous  figure — his  own  image  in  the  flood;  for  he  was 
always  sincere  and  always  just. 

Emerson  has  dissected  Montaigne's  skepticism  with 
keen  precision;  but  he  failed  to  comprehend  how  the 
needs  of  the  essayist  interfered  with  the  philosopher's 
investigations.  " ‘Tis  of  no  importance  what  bats 
and  oxen  think,”  he  observes;  but  Montaigne  was  of 
a  different  opinion.  To  him  one  thing  was  about  as 
important  as  another.  The  religion  of  Christ  served 
him  no  better  for  a  chatty  essay  than  liars,  or  smells, 
or  pedantry,  or  names,  or  the  vanities  of  speech. 
Whatever  happened  to  challenge  his  spirit  of  inquiry 
suggested  an  essay  as  a  main  object,  and  he  1 


maged  his  memory  and  experience  and  foraged  in 
lling  snowball  that  takes  up  chips,  stones,  leaves  books  for  wherewithal  to  build  it.  In  very  large 
d  what  not,  as  well  as  snow,  then  begins  to  tumble  part  his  materials  were  literary — that  is,  they  were 

selected  with  a  view  to  literary  art,  and  not  for  in¬ 
vestigation's  sake  alone.  Much  of  his  skepticism 
comes  out  incidentally  while  he  is  chinking  up  the 


lo  pieces  of  its  own  weight,  but  continues  to  roll 
d  gather.  One  thing  about  this galimafrie  (pot  o’ 
sh)  is  that  an  essay  on  names  cannot  be  written 


thout  using  its  materials,  they  arc  the  cream  of  the  crevices  of  his  work. 


bject — or  is  hash  made  of  cream? — down  to  Mon- 
igne's  date.  The  same  may  be  said  about  almost 
ery  one  of  the  essays. 

Leisure  is  the  nurse,  ease  the  cradle  of  the  essay; 
:t  when  we  remember  that  Montaigne  was  writing 
s  incomparable  jumbles  in  the  midst  of  that  awful 
ruggle  called  the  Civil  Wars,  we  must  recognize  the 


Bay  Saint  Louis, 


Finally,  we  may  say  that  Montaigne's  personal  ii 
tercourse  with  men  of  every  degree  furnished  him 
rich  materials  for  his  work.  It  might  be  Amyot, 
grand  almoner  of  France  under  Charles  IX,  told 
him  an  anecdote  of  the  Due  de  Guise  at  the  siege 
of  Rouen,  or  it  might  be  a  sailor,  just  returned  from 
newly  discovered  America,  who  described  the  savages 
exception;  he  was  the  literary  hero  of  dying  to  him;  a  servant  did  this,  or  Cicero  had  said  that; 
edieval  history;  his  pen  scratched  its  precious  pot-  it  was  all  materiel  and  welcome  to  his  pot  of  t; alima - 
>oks  gayly  through  an  eight-fold  storm  of  murder;  fr/e. 
id  he  passed  away  six  years  before  the  Edict  of 
antes  was  issued.  Yet  what  almost  infinite  show  of 
itroubled  calm  in  his  writings!  It  seems  probable 
lat  he  played  the  interesting  invalid's  tune  to  all 
ie  rough  riders  of  those  days  when  they  arrived  at 
e  chateau,  as  he  certainly  did  to  the  people  of  Bor- 
aux  when  he  was  their  mayor  and  a  dire  pestilence 
ruck  them;  he  shied  off  to  his  country-seat  and 
irsed  his  own  health. 

But  from  his  undefended  room  he  looked  forth 
on  the  life  around  him,  permitting  no  detail  to  goby 
thout  scrutiny.  He  had  the  sensitiveness  of  great 
nius  to  drafts  from  the  futuije,  and  he  felt  the 
ning  changes  in  science,  litci£alurc,  -art,  religion, 

; — Saw  forward  almost  to  Browning  and  the  agnos- 


Japanese  Religions  in  1897. 

BY  J.  H.  DE  FOREST,  D.D. 


The  moral  and  religious  condition  of  Japan,  so 
far  as  one  can  contemplate  an  isolated  year,  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  political  questions  and  to 
the  influence  of  contact  with  Western  thought. 

When  early  in  the  year  newspapers  and  magazines 
began  to  say  that  the  incoming  of  foreigners  to  dwell 
freely  in  any  part  of  Japan  and  to  engage  in  business 
like  natives,  would  affect  the  moral  and  religious  sys¬ 
tems  here,  and  would  probably  give  a  new  impulse  to 
Christianity,  I  thought  the  statement  hardly  worthy 
backward  to  the  horizon.  And  over  all  this  of  notice.  But  it  has  had  wide  expression  emphasized 
by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  any  further  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Christianity. 

Buddhists  have  been  bracing  up  and  raising  the 
question  whether  their  sectarian  differences  might  not 
jz,  which  in  French  history,  incloses  as  much  song  J>ow  belaid  aside  to  unite  in  saving  the  land  from  any 
war;  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Ronsard,  Regn-  new  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Western  religion. 

.  Olivier  de  Magny,  Louise  Lab6  and  the  “  PhSiade  ”  Some  of  their  belated  priests  still  reiterate  the  old 
hat  hive  of  busy  hummers— but,  admirable  critic  charge  that  missionaries  are  only  the  forerunners  who 
j  he  was,  he  had  not  tried  creative  work  and  failed,  deceive  and  win  over  the  people,  after  which  the 
order  to  prove  his  capacity  for  pointing  out  the  strong  nations  will  come  and  steal  the  country.  In 


ice  his  mind  was  a  somewhat  whimsical  drag-net 
h  meshes  small  enough  for  minnows  and  strong 
ough  for  leviathan. 

Montaigne's  life  spanned  the  period  from  1533  to 


lures  and  successes  of  others.  ";Nor  yet,  with  the 
irming  tinkle  of  Marot’s  Masons  and  cog  &  l' due  and 
:  clever  turns  of  Brodeau’s  nejv  rondeaux  in  his 
and  with  Marguerite  of  Ang^ulfime  still  sing- 


one  far-back  country  village  of  unwavering  Buddhist 
traditions,  where  no  foreigner  has  ever  been  seen,  I 
heard  of  a  band  of  priests  holding  mass  meetings  to 
warn  the  villagers  against  ever  allowing  Christianity 
when  he  was  a  lad,  did  he  give  the  warblers  any  to  get  the  least  foothold,  “  for,"  said  they,  “the  aliens 
tinguished  notice.  But  he  gathered  from  them,  are  rich  and  crafty.  They  are  especially  fond  of 
that  indirect  mode  of  observatiejn  peculiar  to  born  Japanese  girls,  and  you  parents  who  have  daughters 
ayists,  many  a  delicate  turn  of  diction  and  here  should  take  care  that  no  foreigners  win  their  hearts; 

for  if  once  these  men  get  into  your  homes  they  will 
surely  get  your  lands,  and  then  Japan  is  lost  !'* 

Shintoists,  however,  have  made  the  biggest  fuss. 
Even  some  professors  in  the  university,  one  formerly 
a  Christian,  have  laid  themselves  out  to  show  that 


1  there  a  brilliant  flash  of  irony.  - 
'lot  by  choice,  but  by  force  of  temperament  and 
trend  of  the  times,  he  found  himself  occupying  a 
ntof  view  on  the  ground  between  Rome  and  Ref- 
nation,  in  a  skeptical  attitude  toward  both,  yet 


■  well  saturated  with  the  religion  in  which  he  was  the  worship  of  the  nation's  ancestors  and  supreme 


a  to  die  outside  its  forms.  He  may  be  taken,  as 
ierson  took  him,  for  the  type-specimen  of  the 


loyalty  to  the  Emperor 
needs,  and  the  only  religii 


:  all  the  religion  Japan 
n  that  can  save  the  nation. 


ius  doubter;  but  his  doubts  were  not  mere  polem-  Scholars  who  ought  to  know  something  of  anthro- 
I  stones  hurled  at  sacred  traditions.  He  wished  to  pology  are  led  into  the  extravagant  statement  that 
estigate  every  subject  for  himself,  and  as  far  as  the  Japanese  nation  is  descended  from  the  same  an- 
light  reached  he  did  investigate  right  independ- 
ly.  A  large  and  significant  part  of  his  materials 


;n-eyed,  eager  to  discover  the  “why"  of  things, 
much  pleased  with  a  ground  for  curious  conjecture 
.vas  Gilbert  White  with  a  swallow's  burrow,  or 
ak  Walton  at  sight  of  a  trout-pool. 


cestors,  and  therefore  has  a  unity  wholly  different 
from  all  other  nations,  and  that  the  worship  of  these 
e  drawn  from  the  field  of  thought  opened  by  the  ancestors  has  inspired  the  national  life  from  the  very 
htful  religious  battles  of  his  time.  He  went  about  beginning,  and  is  the  only  religion  that  can  conserve 

the  national  spirit.  This  movement  is  called  Nippon 
Shutfi,  the  Japanese  (national)  Principles,  and  some 
of  the  influential  magazines  have  been  captured  in 
its  interests,  educational  circles  also  showing  a 
Montaigne's  materials,  however,  were  chosen  for  tendency  blindly  to  follow  this  lead.  It  has  reached 
essay's  sake  more  than  for  philosophy’s  sake,  or  an  almost  insane  point  in  its  defense  of  the  imperial 
se  argument's  sake,  as  any  reader  can  see  as  he  line  and  in  its  violent  opposition  to  Christianity, 
s.  What  he  aimed  at  was  a  rosary  of  facts,  anec-  Some  of  the  test  questions  solemnly  proposed  are  so 
es,  examples,  instances,  strung  upon  a  thread  of  exceptional  since  the  days  of  Julian  that  they  are 
>artial  comment,  which  should  disguise  as  much  worthy  of  being  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pa- 
Detray  his  own  private  theory.  The  modern  “sci-  cific: 

lific"  pose  is  a  vast  exaggeration  of  his  attitude.  "is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  the  sacred- 
s  skepticism  forced  him  hard  back  upon  nature,  ness  of  the  Ja  panese  Emperor  with  the  doctrine  of 


6  (i78). 


'M 


Christianity  which  teaches  that  Christ  is  the  supreme 
Governor  of  all  things,  both  visible  anti  invisible  ? 

"  Is  it  not  against  the  very  Constitution  of  Japan  to 
recognize  supreme  beings  such  as  a  God.  a  Jesus,  a 
Pope,  a  Church  or  a  Bible,  other  than  the  sovereign  of 
the  country? 

"  Do  Christians  mean  to  regard  Jesus  as  a  faithful 
subject  of  the  Japanese  Emperor,  or  do  they 


“sacred  and 
glories,  peril 
secret  of  her 
religious  rev 
“the  divine  1 


bring  down  the  latter  under  the  rule  of  the  former  so 
that  he  might  ofTcr  the  prayer  saying  'Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God.  have  mercy  upon  me'  ?"—  The  Far  East,  Septem¬ 
ber,  ' <j 7 -  Quoted  from  Nippon  Shugi  Magazine. 

It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  Japan  to  think  that 
this  kind  of  nonsense  finds  any  sympathy  in  the 
Government,  or  that  it  is  a  movement  gaining 
strength.  It  is  simply  a  conservative  attempt  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  dying  out  of  ideas  that  had  full  sway  before 
the  opening  of  the  country.  Since  then  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  has  been  altogether  too  strong  to  permit  any 
such  assumption  to  go  unchallenged  and  unre¬ 
buked.  There  is  no  danger  but  that  Japan,  on  the 
whole,  will  be  true  to  her  splendid  XXVI I  Ith  Article, 
which  says  the  people  shall  have  religious  liberty 
“within  limits  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order  and 
not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as  subjects.  But 
it  is  this  qualification  that  has  been  seized  upon  as  a 
basis  of  attack  upon  Christianity,  and  which  affords 
shelter  to  the  narrow  statement  of  a  number  of  pri¬ 
mary  school-teachers  who  are  misled  by  the  bigotry 
of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  normal  schools. 
These  persons  freely  affirm  that  Christianity  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Imperial  Rescript  which  hangs  in  every 
public  school.  They  also  claim  that  it  “will  wound 
the  national  spirit."  The  principal  of  a  common 
school  recently  spent  an  evening  with  me,  and,  in 
the  course  of  two  hours’  conversation,  he  repeatedly 
cautioned  me,  in  spreading  Christianity,  not  to 
wound  the  national  constitution.  So  I  asked  him  to 
give  me  a  single  particular  in  which  there  was  any 
such  danger.  He  parried  my  inquiry  until  I  claimed 
the  right  to  know  his  meaning  definitely.  Then  his 
reply  was  that  the  people  had  deep  reverence  for  the 
shrines  of  the  Sun  goddess  at  Ise,  from  which  the 
Emperors  of  Japan  arc  descended,  and  tho  there 
might  be  some  superstition  in  the  belief,  yet  the 
shrines  stand  bound  up  with  the  national  life,  and 
Christianity  mjghs_briiiB_disbonor.-upon  therm — To 
which  I  replied  that  I  had  visited  the  Ise  shrines 
several  times,  and  the  one  conspicuous  thing  that  as¬ 
tonished  me  was  the  flourishing  houses  of  ill-fame 
that  were  seen  here  and  there  for  miles  along  the 
roads  that  the  pilgrims  take,  and  every  earnest  and 
enlightened  lover  of  the  name  of  Japan  must  feel  that 
these  places  are  a  shame  and  a  wound  to  the  nation¬ 
al  life.  But  Christianity  would  be  a  powerful  aid  in 
driving  away  that  evil,  while  all  of  worthy'  historic 
memory  would  remain  purified  and  a  real  honor  to 
the  land. 

But  I  suspect  that  what  this  teacher  was  so  solic¬ 
itous  about  was  not  the  Ise  shrines  but  the  Imperial 
family.  It  is  this  that  the  common  school  teachers 
refer  to  with  anxious  faces  when  they  speak  of  the 
peril  the  religion  of  the  West  will  bring  to  the  na¬ 
tional  life.  The  place  this  thought  holds  in  the 
moral  and  religious  ideals  here  has  been  again  and 
again  set  forth  in  numerous  publications;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  fully  understood  apart  from  a  frank  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  differentiates  the  Imperial  line  from  all 
other  royal  houses. 

How  happens  it  that  of  all  the  thrones  in  the  world 
only  Japan’s  has  had  from  first  to  last  but  one  dy¬ 
nasty?  Various  answers  are  given.  Some  have 
easily  replied  that  with  twelve  concubines  and  the 
privilege  of  adoption  besides,  it.cannot  be  difficult  to 
keep  a  line  going  forever.  But  such  persons  forget 
that  this  method  of  maintaining  royal  lines  has  been 
virtually  universal,  but  everywhere  else  it  has  failed. 
Another  solution  is  that  Japan's  geographical  separa¬ 
tion  from  all  other  nations  so  that  she  has  never  been 
invaded,  has  enabled  the  line  to  descend  unbroken. 
But  that,  even  with  the  first  reason,  is  by  no  means 
sufficient;  for  the  horribly  destructive  internal  wars 
might  easily  have  changed  the  dynasty  a  score  of 
times.  It  is  without  a  doubt  the  universal  belief  in 
the  divine  descent  of  the  reigning  emperors  that  is 
the  one  main  cause  of  the  stability  of  the  line.  The 
worship  of  this  sacred  line  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  gross  deification  and  worship  of  the  old 
Roman  emperors,  which  violated  some  of  the  best 
moral  instincts  of  thoughtful  men  and  was  a  sure 
sign  that  the  end  was  near.  Here  the  worship 
has  been  a  genuine  belief  in  the  essential  deity 
of  the  occupants  of  the  throne,  associated  with 
the  virtue  of  unquestioning  loyalty  to  a  person 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 

"sacred  and  inviolable.”  It  has  been  one  of  the 
glories,  perhaps  Hie  glory  of  Japan's  history  and  the 
secret  of  her  peculiar  national  character — this  deep 
religious  reverence  for  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  to 
"the  divine  line  unbroken  from  ages  eternal.” 

Sendai,  Japan.  _ 


American  and  European  Converts  to 
Q  Shintoism.?  ■ 

^'7  <r% 

0  BY  J.  L.  ATKINSON,  D,D.,  /' 

Missionary  of  tiIe  American  Board. 

One  day  last  fall  I  received  a  note  from  one  of  the 
European  consuls  in  Kobe,  who  asked  for  an  interview 
in  order  that  he  might  consult  with  me  on  a  subject 
that  was  of  some  little  interest  to  himself. 

When  the  interview  took  place,  the  consul  spoke  as 
follows:  “  About  ten  years  ago  a  young  man  of  good 
family  and  ample  means,  living  in  the  capital  of  my 
country,  suddenly  disappeared;  and  altho  every  possi¬ 
ble  means  was  used  to  discover  some  trace  of  him, 
nothing  resulted  from  the  arduous  and  protracted 
search. 

“  I  have  now,”  he  continued,  “  received  letters  from 
our  ambassador  in  Tokio,  who  says  that  there  have  ap¬ 
peared  notices  in  some  of  our  home  papers  of  a  man, 
bearing  the  exact  name  of  the  long-lost  young  gentle¬ 
man,  having  become  a  convert  to  Shintoism,  and  of 
having  been  received  into  one  of  the  celebrated  Shinto 
temples  in  Japan;  and  here,”  said  the  consul,  “  are  the 
clippings  from  the  home  papers  that  bear  on  the 

subject.  The  appearance  of  the  items  in  the  papers  has 
arpused  the  hope  of  the  parents  and  friends  that  the 
lost  young  man  may  still  be  alive,  and  that  he  may  per¬ 
haps  be  this  convert  to  Shintoism;  and  I  am  asked  to 
investigate  the  matter.” 

It  being  thought  rather  undesirable  to  make  an 
official  matter  of  the  inquiry — at  least  in  the  beginning 
of  the  investigations — the  consul,  with  whom  I  have  b 
been  on  friendly  terms  for  some  years,  asked  me  if  I  t 
could  not  make  some  inquiries  as  to  the  correctness  of  t 
the  rumors  that  had  first  appeared  in  English  papers  in  t 
Japan  and  which  had  then  been  copied  into  the  papers  i 
of  several  countries  of  Europe.  « 

I  promised  as  a  matter  of  course  to  do  all  that  I  could 
to  solve  the  problem.  I  remembered  that  when  the  ru¬ 
mor  first  appeared  it  was  said  that  several  Americans 
had  also  become  converts  to  Shintoism,  and  had  cast 
in  their  religious  lot  with  this  same  temple.  I  wrote  to 
the  authorities  at  the  Temple,  giving  my  nationality, 
and  asked  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  rumor  that  had 
appeared,  and  the  nationality,  names  and  appearance 
of  those  who  had  become  converts  to  Shintoism.  I  in¬ 
closed  an  ample  supply  of  postage-stamps;  but  no  an¬ 
swer  was  made.  After  a  time  I  wrote  again,  and  this 
letter  brought  an  answer.  The  reply  is  on  my  desk  be¬ 
fore  me  as  I  write.  It  gives  the  names  of  three  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  of  one  European  who  last  year  became  con¬ 
verts  to  Shinto,  and  who  were  received  into  that  sect 
of  Shintoism.  The  four  were  said  to  live  in  Nagasaki, 
Two  of  the  Americans  were  credited  with  being  New 
Yorkers  and  one  from  Massachusetts.  The  European 
was  said  to  be  from  Berlin, Germany.  The  writer  said  that 
he  could  not  give  me  any  account  of  the  personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  four.  This  I  regretted,  as  the  European’s 
hight  and  general  physical  characteristics  were  items 
of  decided  interest.  The  reason  why  this  information 
was  not  given  will  appear  later  on. 

The  consul  sought  also  the  assistance  of  the  editor  of 
an  English  paper  published  in  Kobe,  who  through  a  Jap¬ 
anese  in  the  printing-office,  also  wrote  to  the  Shinto 
Temple  authorities  for  information.  The  reply  to  that 
letter  was  similar  to  the  reply  I  received,  except  that 
mine  was  fuller  and  gave  the  names  of  the  Americans 
as  well  as  of  the  European, 

The  outcome  of  these  inquiries  was  not  fully  satis¬ 
factory,  hence  other  efforts  were  made  to  find  out 
whether  that  European  was  really  the  long-lost  young 
man  or  not.  The  final  result  is  that  the  name  was 
proved  to  be  only  a  coincidence,  and  that  no  blood  re¬ 


lationship  even  exists  between  this  convert  to  smnto- 
ism  and  the  lost  young  man. 

The  inquiries,  however,  resulted  in-one  most  inter¬ 
esting  discovery.  It  seems  that  this  ancient  and  cele¬ 
brated  Shinto  Temple  has  a  branch  in  Nagasaki,  where 
the  three  Americans  and  the  one  European  reside. 
Those  men  have  Japanese  wives,  or  housekeepers,  who 
became  adherents  of  the  branch  temple  in  Nagasaki, 
each  one  paying  a  membership  fee  of  fifty  sen — twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  in  United  States  gold — for  the  privilege. 
By  the  payment  of  this  fee  the  women  were  assured 
that  through  the  influence  of  the  gods  thus  pro¬ 
pitiated  they  would  be  protected  from  sickness,  and 
many  other  physical  evils;  and  that  the  same  gracious 
influence  would  be  extended  to  their  families.  It  was 
said  to  be  necessary,  however,  that  the  names  of  all 
those  included  in  this  general  insurance  should  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  membership  book  of  the  temple.  It  thus 
came  about  that  the  three  Americans  and  the  one  Eu¬ 
ropean  were  enrolled  as  converts  to  and  members  of 
this  ancient  and  celebrated  sect  and  temple;  and  it  is 
rather  a  curious  fact  that  they  knew  nothing  of  it  until 
they  learned  it  through  the  inquiries  that  I  have  here 
mentioned. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  first  publication  of  the  11  con¬ 
versions  ”  was  made  by  some  enterprising  Japanese  re¬ 
porter.  Misprinted  report  was  translated  and  then 
copied  into  the  English  papers  published  in  Japan,  and 
then  American  and  European  papers  copied  from  them. 

The  editor  of  the  Kobe  Chroiiicle — an  English  daily 
paper  published  in  Kobe — and  the  one  who  also  made 
direct  inquiries  by  letter  to  the  parent  temple,  heads 
his  published  account  of  this  incident  as  ”  The  Genesis 
of  a  Newspaper  Paragraph." 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  the  lost  young 
man  has  not  been  found;  but  it  is  the  occasion  of  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction  to  have  this  rumor  of  foreign  con¬ 
versions  to  Shintoism  run  to  earth  and  shown  up  to  be 
“  much  ado  about  nothing.”  The  authorities  of  the 
parent  temple  evidently  could  not  give  any  account  of 
the  physical  appearance  and  characteristics  of  these 
foreigners,  because  they  had  never  seen  them! 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  story  of  these  Americans 
and  this  European  becoming  converts  to  Shintoism 
will  crop  up  in  the  home  press  for  many  years  to  come; 
hence  it  seems  desirable  that  the  facts  in  the  case 
should  have  as  wide  a  circulation  given  to  them  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  parent  temple  to  which  I  wrote  is  known  as 
“  The  Great  Temple  of  Izumo.”  It  is  regarded  as  the 
second  most  sacred  Shinto  shrine  in  Japan,  and  the 
number  of  pilgrims  who  annually  visit  the  shrine  is 
stated  to  be  about  250,000. 

Kobe,  Japan.  ^ 


TOKONAM’S  PLAM 
DISCUSSED  IN  HOUSE 


.  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS' 
IEETINGARRANGED 

Delegates  of  the  Three  Faiths 
Will  Confer  Next 
Sunday 

BUDDHIST  AMBITIONS 

They  Hope,  it  is  Said,  to  Use 
Conference  as  Means  of 
Recovering  Estates 

It  appears  that  the  scheme  for  a  con¬ 
ference  of  religious  leaders,  launched  by 
Vice-Minister  Tokonami  of  the  Home 
Department  is  making  satisfactory  pro 
gress  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  It  is 
stated  that  the  meeting  will  take  place 
at  the  Nobles’  House,  near  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  on  the  25th  inst.  In  order  to 
make  the  conference  a  success,  Mr. 
Sliiba,  chief  of  the  Religious  Bureau, 
has  issued  invitations,  couched  in  polite 
terms,  representative  of  the  three  faiths. 
According  to  the  Asahi  Buddhism  will 
be  represented  by  53  delegates,  Shin¬ 
toism  by  13  and  Christianity  by  7. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  Buddhists 
contemplate  burning  the  conference  to 
their  advantage  in  a  peculiar  way.  Down 
to  the  time  of  the  Restoration  the 
Buddhist  Temples  in  this  country, 
being  objects  of  the  great  popular 
adoration,  had  possession  of  vast  tracts 
of  land,  upon  the  revenues  of  which 
they  depended  for  their  support,  just  as 
the  Daimyos  lived  on  the  revenues 
of  their  estates.  When,  however, 
Japan  emerged  from  her  seclusion 
and  opened  her  doors  to  the  commerce 
and  civilisation  of  the  West,  some  fifty 
years  ago,  these  medievalisms  had  to  be 
done  away  with.  Local  authorities  had 
recourse  to  all  sorts  of  strategems  to 
wrest  from  the  priests  their  estates, 
which  were  far  greater  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  maintenance. 

For  instance,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  era  the  priestcraft  owned 
a  fourth  of  the  area  of  (he  city  of  Kyoto, 
which  had  been  the  capital  of  Japan  for 
ten  centuries  and  where  one  still  cannot 
walk  three  blocks  without  coming  upon 
some  sort  of  Buddist  temple.  Such  a  state 
of  affairs  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  ignored 
by  a  progressive  people.  When  a  sturdy 
ex  Samurai,  Mr.  Makino,  was  appointed 
to  t'.e  prefectural  governorship,  he 
bent  his  energies  towards  confiscation 
ol  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Temples. 

It  was  under  his  administration  that  the 
noted  Congregational  Seminary,  Do- 
shisha  College,  was  established 
upon  the  grounds  of  a  Buddhist 
temple  called  the  Sokokuji.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
kino  was  by  no  means  a  Christian  but 
he  desired  to  see  a  curb  put  upon 
sacerdotal  influences. 

According  to  the  Asahi,  some  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Buddhist  sects  who 
will  go  to  the  conference  on  the  25th 
inst.  are  urging  the  adoption  of  an  arti¬ 
fice  by  which,  while  pretending  to  put 
themselves  at  the  service  of  Mr.  Toko¬ 
nami,  they  may  use  him  as  a  tool  for 
recovering  the  lands  which  their  prede- 
dessors  possessed. 

The  journal  adds  that  the  Vice- 
Minister  has  made  himself  a  target  of 
much  criticism  by  his  new  undertaking. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hara,  the  Minister, 
is  by  no  means  enthusiastic  over  the 
project,  though  he  outwardly  assumes 
an  indifferent  attitude,  and  that  many 
Seiyukai’s  are  publicly  repudiating  its 
author. 


Mr.  Kinoshita  Declares  it  to 
be  Violation  of  the 
Constitution  .  — -. 
/aY/*—  - - 

HOME  MINISTER  REPLIES 


Denies  Government  Has  Any  , 
Idea  of  Making  Religion  a 
Political  Weapon  , 


Yesterday's  session  of  the  Lower 
House  was  full  of  interest,  covering  as 
it  did  a  burning  topic  of  the  day.  The 
first  speaker  was  Mr.  Kenjiro  Kinoshita, 
leader  of  the  Central  party,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  Mr.  Hara,  the  Home  Minister, 
as  follows : — 

“  There  is  a  slight  difference  between 
freedom  of  belief  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution  and  that  prevailing  among 
western  nations  who  have  one  State  re¬ 
ligion.  On  account  of  the  peculiarity  of 
our  national  char,  cter,  religion  is  net 
made  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
ethical  codes  are  buili.  What  the 
Vice-Minister  of  the  Home  Depart 
ment  has  recently  proposed  to  do  is  con¬ 
trary  to  our  policies  and,  further,  is  a 
violation  of  provisions  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

“There  are  persons  who  believe  that 
Buddhism  is  our  State  religion,  because 
its  leading  representatives  are  treated 
as  though  they  belonged  to  the  Choku 
nin  rank;  But  this  is  undoubtedly 
an  erroneous  view,  arising  from  super 
ficial  observation  of  religions  in  the 
West.  When  Mr.  Tokonami  tries  to 
bring  about  the  combination  of  religion 
with  politics  in  order  to  place  the  for¬ 
mer  upon  a  high  |>edestal,  he  falls  into 
danger  of  violating  our  time  honoured 
policy  of  keeping  government  and  reli 
gion  apart. 

“  Our  Vice  Home  Minister  thinks 
that  religion  may  become  the  best 
weapon  for  combatting  the  spread  of 
dangerous  thoughts.  But  what  on  earth 
is  the  connection  between  religious  be 
lief  and  those  anarchistic  doctrines?  It 
would  be  just  as  foolish  to  climb  a  tree 
to  get  fish  as  to  try  to  destroy  violent 
socialism  by  the  tenets  of  Christ 
and  Buddha-  There  are  many  ins¬ 
tances  in  the  history  of  the  West 
in  which  religion  has  proved  to 
be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  In 
variably  in  the-e  cases  politicians  such 
as  Mr.  Tokonami  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble.  It  is  certainly  the  height 
of  folly  for  our  Home  Office  to  make 
attempts  of  this  kind.” 

Mr.  Hara  rose  and  replied  : — 

“That  the  Government  is  trying  to 
use  religion  as  a  tool  of  politics  is  the 
mere  arbitrary  inference  of  Mr  Kimy 
shita.  I  have  no  notion  that  the 
Japanese  Constitution  is  being  violated, 
as  he  charges.  The  Home  Department 
has  never  combined  religion  and  poli 
tics,  and  I  must  conclude  that  he  has 
been  led  astray  by  the  irresponsible 
press.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  story 
that  the  Government  wants  to  utilise 
religion. 

“True,  I  intend  to  invite  the  leading 
religionists  of  the  land  to  a  conference 
but  this  should  not  arouse  any  ill  timed 
speculation,  for  the  project  is  devoid  of 
ulterior  designs.  The  affair  is  merely 
a  matter  of  social  work.” 
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HARTFORDTIRESj 

We  have  been  making  bicycle  tires  for  years.  When  we  tell  you  that  a  wheel  / 

fitted  with  Hartford  Tires  runs  better  than  if  many  other  tires  were  used  it  is  no  idle 
boast.  It  is  the  truth. 

We  make  many  tests.  One  is  with  a  machine,  an  arrangement  of 'weights 
and  pulleys,  by  which  a  loaded  bicycle  is  made  to  run  a  certain  distance. 


The  power  used  in  all  tests  is  the  same,  the  distance  is  the  same, 
in  the  time  required  to  run  this  distance  demonstrates  the  difference 
qualities  of  the  tires. 


The  variation 
n  the  running 


We  have  compared  a  tire  made  of  stiff  fabric  and  heavily  compounded  rubber,  a 
“  cheap  tire”  with  a  Hartford  No.  So  for  example.  It  takes  nearly  three  times  as  long 
as  the  No.  80.  to  cover  the  distance.  Think  how  much  eflort  that  Hartford  Tire  would 
save  you  in  a  few  hours’  run.  It  means  many  pounds  less  pressure  on  the  pedals  at 
every  revolution  to  keep  up  the  same  speed. 

HARTFORD  TIRES  are  not  made  by  any  secret  process.  We  use  nothing  in 
the  manufacture  but  brains  and  good  materials.  Tires  can  be  made  "just  as  good  ”  as 
Hartfords,  but  very  few  makers  care  to  do  so  because  brains  and  good  materials  are  both 
expensive.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  fact  that  Hartford  Tires  cost  more  than  most 
others.  It  also  explains  why  they  outlast  otuer  liies  and  give  better  satisfaction. 
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The  Independent 


A  STANDARD  WORK. 

READY  MAY  1st. 

The  Philippine  Islands, 

A  POLITICAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  ETHNOLOGICAL,  SOCIAL 
AND  COMMERCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

EMBRACING  THE  WHOLE  PERIOD  OF  SPANISH  RULE. 

BY 

JOHN  FOREMAN,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Second  Edition  (1899),  revised  and  enlarged  throughout  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  time.  With  three  maps  and  32  illustrations.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  653, 
§5.00. 

R  Foreman  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  living  authority  on  the  Philippines.  He  was  consulted  as 
an  expert  by  our  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris.  His  work  is  lull,  accurate,  exhaustive  and 
authoritative,  and  brought  down  to  date.  It  is  indispensable  to  anyone  wishing  to  visit  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Resides  containing  the  most  comprehensive  historical  account  of  the  islands  in  English, 
the  book  treats  in  detail  of  its  commercial  and  agricultural  opportunities,  its  mineral  wealth,  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  natives  and  gives  the  itineraries  of  22  journeys  through  the  interior  of  ihe  islands  1  he 
additional  mailer  in  this  new  edition  which  enlaiges  the  volume  to  nearly  double  its  former  size  includes  the 
history  of  the  Naval  Battle  of  Cavite,  the  surrender  of  Manila  and  the  occupation  by  the  United  States. 


M 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 


VOL.  II  READY  MAY  loth. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 

WITH  80  FULL  PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  soci  logical  study  of  Foreign  Missions  by  tie  REV.  JAMES  S.  DENNIS,  D.D.,  aotior  of 
“Foreign  Missions  After  a  Century,”  To  be  published  in  three  volume',  each  $2.50. 

The  second  volume  contains  more  illustrations  and  is  even  richer  than  the  first,  of  which 
the  fourth  thousand  is  now  in  press.  The  amount  of  material  for  this  work 
extensive  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  still  another  volume,  to  be  published  some 
time  next  year. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 

New  York,  J5S  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  63  Washington  St.  Toronto.  154  Yorge  St. 
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WAR  PICTURES  AND 
FRONTIER  SCENES. 


The  Charge  of  the  Rough  Riders.  A  Questionable  Companionship. 
The  Scream  of  the  Shrapnel.  Missing. 
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OLGA  NETEERSOLE  SOUVENIR, . 

ENGLISH  PORTRAITS, . 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
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For  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges 


Harkness's 
Complete 
Latin  Grammar 
$1.25 


Martin  Kellogg,  President  of 
University  of  Californin,  writes : 
“  Tne  Complete  Latin  Grammar  of 
Prof.  Harkness  gives  the  essential 
facts  of  the  language  with  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  latest  opinions  and 
methods  of  the  foremost  gramma¬ 
rians.  In  point  of  clearness,  Hark¬ 
ness  has  always  excelled,  and  the 

E resent  book  is  a  decided  advance  on 
is  former  editions." 


William  J.  Milne,  President  of 
the  New  York  State  Normal  College, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  says:  “  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Harper  and 
Gallup’s  Cicero’s  Orations  and  Let¬ 
ters  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
Latin  texl-books  for  secondary 
schools.  I  doubt  if  any  better  edi¬ 
tion  of  Cicero’s  Orations  and  Letters 
has  ever  been  issued." 


Harper  and 
Callup's 

S  Cicero's  Orations  j 
$1.30 


Prof.  Edward  Capps,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  writes : 
"  Kitchel’s  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
our  younger  college  students.  Mr. 
Kitchel’s  work  deserves  hearty  recog- 


Kitchel's 

Kirtland's 

Plato's 

Correspondence 

Apology 

of  Cicero 

$1.25 

50  cents 

Arthur  Dbtmbrs,  Principal,  West 
High  School.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says: 
"  We  are  all  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  issue  of  so  serviceable  a  book  as 
Kirtland’s  Selections  from  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Cicero.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  book  cculd  be  improved." 


Cameron's 

De  Goncourt 
Selections 
$1.25 

1  he  Nation  says :  "  Selections 
from  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Gon- 
court  is  a  derided  success,  the  aim 
being  to  stimulate  and  enable  the 
reader  to  choose  intelligently  more 
extensive  reading  The  introduc¬ 
tion,  notes,  list  of  crit’ques,  and  ap¬ 
pendixes  bear  proof  of  great  indus¬ 
try  on  the  part  of  the  editor." 

Prof.  Rosine  Mmufe,  of  The 
Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore, 
writes :  “  I  think  Syms's  Selected 
Letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  a  most 
excellent  book,  cleverly  edited,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  pu¬ 
pils’  interest.  The  historical  an¬ 
notations  are  very  valuable  and 
grtatly  add  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  book  itself." 

Syms's 

Mme.  De  Sevigne 
Letters 

40  cents 

Rogers's 
French  Sight 
Reading 

40  cents 

Miss  Rose  Chamberlin,  Reader 
in  Modern  Languages,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  says :  11  I  am  using  your 
Rogers’#  French  Sight  Reading  in  an 
elementary  college  class,  and  find  it 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  well  arranged 
and  the  vocabularies  are  especially 

Prof.  P.  R.  De  Pont,  University 
of  Michigan,  writes  :  “  Francois' 
Introductory  French  Prose  Compo¬ 
sition  is  an  excellent  little  book,  well 
conceived  and  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  beginning 
classes..  I  trust  it  will  meet  with 
favor  everywhere,  as  it  deserves  it 
unquestionably." 

Francois* 
French  Prose 
Composition 

25  cents 

Prof.  George  H.  Denny,  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College, writes  :  "  [recom¬ 
mend  Ranke’s  Kaiserwahl  for  use  in 
advanced  college  work,  and  predict 
for  it  an  enduring  place  among  the 
popular  text-books  of  our  country.” 


Ranke's 

Keller's 

Kaiserwahl 

Second  Year 

Karl’s  V. 

in  German 

35  cents 

$(.20 

Prof.  Thomas  L.  Angbll,  Bates 
College,  says :  “  The  plan  of  Prof. 
Keller  pleases  me  much.  He  seems 
to  me  to  have  most  successfully  united 
the  grammatical  and  the  natural 
methods,  using  the  essential  and  valu¬ 
able  portions  of  each." 


Cornell 

Mathematical 

Series 

3  vols.  $2.00  “'h 


Prof.  F.  A.  Sherman,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  says  :  **  We  have 
adopted  the  Cornell  Mathematical 
Series  for  use  in  our  advanced  divi¬ 
sion.  These  books  are  all  of  high 
grade,  and  foi  the  use  we  intend  to 
make  of  them  they  are  the  best  in 
the  market,  oral  least  the  best  that 
have  fallen  under  my  notice." 


Prof.  E.  G.  Bourne,  Yale  Uni- 
versity,  says:  "Willoughby’s 
Rights  and  Duties  of  American  Cit¬ 
izenship  seems  to  me  a  clear,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  very  practical  book.  I 
like  the  author’s  method  of  treating 
the  subject.  It  will  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  help  in  teaching  the  elements  of 
Civil  Government." 


Willoughby's 

American 

Citizenship 

$1.00 


Also  a  very  large  line  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  of  every  description 

For  Circulars  and  Special  Information  please  write  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Portland,  Ore. 
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THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN 


Elementary,  60  cents 

The  Natural  Geographies  Advanced,  $1.25 

The  central  thought  is  Man  in  his  relations  to  the  Earth.  The  novel  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  very  interesting  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Corresponding  maps  are  drawn  on 
the  same  scale,  the  only  school  geography  showing  correctly  the  relative  size  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  Relief  maps.  Supplementary  exercises  with  laboratory  work,  references 
for  collateral  reading,  etc.,  etc. 


Asia,  60  cents 

Carpenter’s  Geographical  Readers  North  America,  60  cents 

Supplementary  reading  of  about  Fourth  Reader  Grade.  Colored  Maps  and 
numerous  Illustrations. 

For  the  most  part  they  are  the  result  of  recent  extended  journeys  by  the  author ; 
many  of  the  descriptions  were  written  on  the  ground,  and  a  large  part  of  the  illustrations 
are  from  photographs  taken  by  him.  The  pupils  see  the  different  peoples  in  their  own 
homes  and  at  their  work,  and  leam  how  they  are  governed,  etc.  The  changes  now  going 
on  receive  special  attention. 


Payne’s  Geographical 

Nature  Studies 

25  cents 

Being  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
youngest  pupils,  they  cultivate  habits  of 
close  observation,  stimulate  a  desire  for 
more  knowledge  of  the  whole  world,  and 
lead  directly  to  the  point  where  the  more 
formal  study  of  Geography  begins.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated. 


Van  Bergen’s 

Story  of  Japan 

$1.00 

While  the  thread  of  historical  events 
runs  throughout  the  book,  many  incidents 
and  characteristic  stories  have  been  cited  to 
illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
various  periods.  Numerous  illustrations. 


Our  New  Possessions  (Current  Events  for  School  Use).  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  Philippines  10  Cents.  Four  Maps. 

A  pamphlet  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  further  information  regarding  these 
islands. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Portland,  Ore. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  AND 
HIS  FRIENDS 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.  With  many  Por¬ 
traits  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 

A  delightful  book  of  reminiscences  of  Lowell  and  of 
the  interesting  friends  who  surrounded  him.  Dr.  Hale 
writes  of  Lowell  with  sincere  admiration  and  in  that 
very  interesting  style  which  makes  Dr.  Hale’s  stories  so 
fascinating.  The  book  will  heighten  esteem  for  Lowell, 
and  can  hardly  fail  of  wide  popularity. 

THROUGH  NATURE  TO  GOD 

By  John  Fiske.  i6mo,  §1.00. 

This  book  discusses,  in  Mr.  Fiske 's  large  and  lumi¬ 
nous  way,  the  mystery  of  evil,  the  cosmic  roots  of  love 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  everlasting  reality  of  religion. 
It  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Fiske’s  remarkable  books 
The  Idea  of  God,  .  $1.00 
The  Destiny  of  Man,  1.00 

LETTERS  OF  CARLYLE  TO  HIS 
YOUNGEST  SISTER 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Charles  T.  Cope¬ 
land,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in  Harvard 
University.  With  Portraits  and  Other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

These  letters  to  Carlyle’s  sister  who  lived  in  Canada 
date  from  1832  to  1875  an<1  show  the  tenderer  and  more 
attractive  side  of  Carlyle’s  character. 

CAMBRIDGE  MILTON 

Complete  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Milton. 
Cambridge  Edition.  Edited  by  William  Vaughn 
Moody.  With  admirable  Introductions  to  the  longer 
poems,  Notes,  Translations  of  Milton’s  Latin  Poems, 
Indexes  to  titles  and  first  lines,  and  a  Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a  fine  portrait  and  an  engiaved  title- 
page  containing  a  vignette  of  Milton’s  home.  Large 
crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

One  of  the  best  of  all  the  volumes  in  the  Cambridge 
edition,  and  beyond  comparison  the  best  single-volume 
edition  of  Milton  ever  published. 

THADDEUS  STEVENS 

By  Samuel  W.  McCall.  In  “  American  Statesmen 
Series.”  l6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

A  biography  of  “The  Great  Commoner”  who  was 
so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  Congress  during  the  war  for 
the  'Union.  Mr.  McCall,  the  able  representative  from 
Massachusetts,  has  told  the  story  exceedingly  well. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  LIFE 

By  Hugo  MOnsterberg,  Professor  of  Psychology  in 
Harvard  University.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2  00. 
Professor  Miinsterberg,  who  is  an  authority  in  his 
domain,  here  treats  of  Psychology  in  its  relation  to 
Physiology,  Education,  Art,  History  and  Mysticism. 
His  book  is  of  remarkable  value,  and  those  who  read  it 
with  appreciation  will  find  it  invigorating  and  in  a  high 
degree  helpful. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent ,  postpaid ,  by 

HOUGHTON,  niFFLIN  &  CO.,  -  BOSTON 

11  East  ayth  Street,  New  York 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Children  of  the  Mist 

By  Eden  Phillpotts,  author  of  “Down 
Dartmoor  Way,”  “  Lying  Prophets,”  etc. 
8 vo,  $1.50. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  the  author  of  “  Lorna  Doone  ” 
wriles  of  this  book:  11  I  was  simply  astonished  at  the 
beauty  and  power  of  this  novel.  A  pleasure  is  in  store 
f  -r  many,  and  literature  is  enriched  with  a  wholesome 
and  genial  and  noble  tale.” 

George  Borrow 

The  Life,  Writings  and  Correspondence  of 
George  Borrow,  180J-1881.  Based  on 
Official  and  other  Authentic  Sources.  By 
William  !.  Knapp,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Fully 
Illustrated.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  $6.00. 

George  Borrow  was  bora  in  East  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
England,  in  1803.  He  was  noted  for  his  eccentricities, 
his  fondness  for  the  gypsies,  his  passion  'or  athletic 
exe  cises,  his  scorn  for  the  gentilities  of  life,  and  his 
vigorous  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Borrow  was  the  author  of  many  works  and 
translations,  the  most  important  of  these  being  “La- 
vengro”  and  “  The  Bible  in  Spain.” 

Gladstone 


Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.  By  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid.  In  2  vols.  With  over  200 
illustrations.  8vo. 


Mr.  Gladstone’s  life  was  so  full  and  his  interests 
and  work  were  so  diverse  that  the  editor  of  this  biog¬ 
raphy,  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  felt  the  expediency  of  dividing 
the  many  phases  of  his  subject’s  career  and  character 
for  treatment  among  different  writers,  each  the  person 
most  fitted  by  association  with  Mr.  Gladstone  or  by 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  to  discuss  the  subject  treated 
by  him.  In  the  editing  the  various  contributions  have 
been  welded  into  a  harmonious  and  well  balanced  biog¬ 
raphy.  Among  the  contributors  are  Canon  MacColl,  G. 
W.  E  Russell,  Henry  W.  Lucy,  Arthur  J.  Butler,  Alfred 
F.  Robbins,  F.  W.  Hirst  and  others. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

27  and  29  West  23d  St.,  New  York, 

24  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  London. 


STEIKWAY 

GRAND  and  UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 


Call  and  Inspect  the  newly  Invented  patent  Grand  Pianos  In 
Upright  Form.  Also  for  sale  for  cash  or  on  installments  a  large 
assortment  of  nearly  new  STEINWAY  Grand,  Uprlghtnnd  Square 
Pianos,  all  warranted  like  their  new  Pianos.  Also,  second-hand 
Pianos  of  other  make,  In  perfect  order,  at  low  figures. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  107=111  East  14tb  Street, 

NEW.  YORK. 


USE  OUR  LEDGER  AND  LINEN  PAPERS. 


Sample  Book  Free.  Crane  Bros.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
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GINN  AND  COHPANY 

NEW  BOOKS 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.’S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


DAVIS’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Professor  Davis  of  Harvard  University,  assisted 
by  W  H.  Snyder,  of  Worcester  (Mass  )  Academy. 
428  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  $1.25. 

HASTINGS  AND  BEACH’S  GENERAL 
PHYSICS. 

By  Professors  Hastings  and  Beach  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  768  pages.  Illustrated.  $2. 75- 

YOUNG’S  GENERAL  ASTRONOMY. 

Revised  Edition.  By  Professor  C.  A.  Young  of 
Princeton  University.  Half  leather.  630  pages. 
Illustrated.  $2.75. 

BYRD’S  LABORATORY  MANUAL  IN 
ASTRONOMY. 

By  Mary  E.  Byrd,  Director  of  the  Observatory, 
Smith  College.  273  pages.  $1.25. 

WENTWORTH  AND  HILL’S  TEXT¬ 
BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  G.  A.  Wentworth  and  G.  A.  Hill,  440 
pages.  §1.15. 

WENTWORTH  S  GEOMETRY. 

Revised  Edition.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  COWPER’5  POEMS 

Edited  by  the  late  Professor  James  O.  Murray  of 
Princeton  University.  243  pages.  $1.00.  Athenccuvi 
Press  Series. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  PAPERS. 

Edited  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield.  178  pages.  40 
cents.  Standard  English  Classics. 

MACAULAY’S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 
ROME. 

Edited  by  M.  Grant  Daniell.  145  pages.  35 
cents.  Standard  English  Classics. 

CATHERWOOD’S  HEROES  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  WEST. 

By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  141  pages. 
Illustrated.  50  cents. 

CYR’S  FIFTH  READER. 

By  Ellen  M.  Cyr.  Nearly  Ready . 

BIRD  WORLD 

A  Bird  Book  for  Children.  By  J.  H.  Stickney, 
assisted  by  Ralph  Hoffmann.  214  pages.  60  cents. 

HOYT’S  WORLD’S  PAINTERS  AND 
THEIR  PICTURES 

By  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School.  272  pages.  Fully  illustrated,  §1.25. 


THE  VICTORY  OP  THE  WILL 

By  Victor  Charbonnel.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Emily  B.  Whitney.  With  an  introduction  by 
Lilian  Whiting,  author  of  “The  World  Beautiful,” 
etc.  l6mo,  §1.50. 

“  Victor  Charbonnel  is  the  Emerson,  the  Maeterlinck  of  France 
and  his  book,  which  has  aroused  such  enthusiasm  there,  will  teach 
here  the  same  magnetic  thought.  The  French  thinker  has  a  genu¬ 
ine  message  to  offer  M.  Charbonnel  communicates  new  impulses 
to  act  nobly  and  with  the  positive  energy  that  marks  the  will  to 
live.” — Lilian  Whiting  in  the  Introduction. 

PASTOR  NAUDIE’S  YOUNG  WIFE 

By  Edouard  Rod.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Bradley  Gilman.  i2tno,  §1.25. 

“  The  atmosphere  of  the  old  Huguenot  stronghold  of  La  Rochelle 
is  admirably  given,  and  the  volume  contains  some  masterly  studies 
in  character.'  — Commercial  Advertiser ,  New  York. 


THE  KINSHIP  OF  SOULS 

A  Narrative.  By  Reuen  Thomas.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

“An  interesting  discussion  upon  humanity,  philosophy,  litera¬ 
ture  and  religion  from  a  rarely  endowed  mind.”— Boston  Herald 


THE  MIRACLES  OF  ANTICHRIST 

A  NOVEL 

By  Selma  Lagerlof,  author  of  ‘  ‘  The  Story  of  Gosta 
Berling.”  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Pauline 
Bancroft  Flach.  i2mo,  §l.5°- 
“  Has  undoubted  power."— Mail  and  Express,  N.  Y. 


KING  OR  KNAVE,  WHICH  WINS? 

A  Sequel  to  “The  King’s  Henchman.”  Edited  by 
William  Henry  Johnson.  i2mo,  §1.50. 


EACH  LIFE  UNFULFILLED 

By.ANNA  Chapin  Ray,  author  of  “  Teddy,  Her  Book,” 
etc.  i6mo,  $1.25. 

«  a  pleasant  and  interesting  story  ."—Detroit  Free  Press. 


»  I  |  THE  NOVELS,  ROMANCES 

Alononse  AND  memoirs  com. 

r  -  PLETE.  New  Translations 

linildftl  by  Katharine  Prescott 

L/aUUVl  Wormeley  and  others.  With 

In  English.  100  full-page  Goupil  photo¬ 

gravures,  eighty  of  which  are 
from  new  designs  by  noted  French  artists. 

24  volumes.  Issued  only  by  subscription  in 
the  following  limited  editions  : 

EDITION  DE  LUXE,  -  -  $15-°°  net,  per  volume. 
CHAMPROSAY  EDITION,  10.00  net ,  per  volume. 

LIMITED  EDITION,  -  -  3-50  net,  per  volume. 

Send  for  circulars,  etc. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BoBtan.  New  York.  Chicago.  Loodoo. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO,,  Publishers 

254  WASHINGTON  ST„  BOSTON 
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Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.’s  New  Books 


Through  the  Storm.  Pictures  of  Life  in  Armenia. 

By  Avetis  Nazarbek,  Editor  of  the  “Huntchak.”  Translated  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Elton.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xxviL-320,  $2.00. 

“  The  case  of  Armenia  obviously  claims  attention,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  this  claim  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  European  and  American  public  that  the  author  of  this  book  has  written.  He  has  a  right  to  speak, 
for  he  is  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  matter,  and  has  an  almost  unique  knowledge  of  the  causes,  progress  and  aims 
of  the  late  revolt  of  a  large  section  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Turkish  Government.  .  .  He  writes  frankly 

from  the  Armenian  point  of  view,  but  his  stories  are  none  the  less  based  upon  fact.  He  has  known  personally  most 
of  the  characters  he  draws  ;  the  opinions  they  express  are  those  they  actually  held  ;  the  adventures  they  go  through 
are  real  experiences  of  his  friends  and  kinsfolk.  .  .  .  He  is  rightly  content  to  let  the  book  speak  for  itself."  — 

Extract  from  Preface  by  F.  York  Powell. 

Under  the  African  Sun. 

A  Description  of  Native  Races  in  Uganda,  Sporting  Adventures,  and  Other  Experiences.  By  W.  J. 
Ansorge,  M.A.,  Medical  Officer  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  Uganda.  With  1 34  illustrations 
from  photographs  by  the  author,  and  two  colored  plates.  Large  8vo,  gilt  top,  pp.  xiv.-355,  $5.00. 

“  ...  Is  not  only  a  mine  of  information  at  firsthand  concerning  the  native  races  of  Uganda,  but  a  well- 

written  and  entertaining  narrative  of  uncommon  adventures  in  what  was,  until  very  recently,  an  exceptionally  dan¬ 
gerous  locality.  .  .  .  There  are,  too,  some  interesting  chapters  on  big-game  hunting,  and  narrow  escapes  from 

elephants  and  man-eating  lions  ;  while  the  appendix  contains  some  interesting  data  on  new  species  of  Central  African 
birds  and  butterflies,  accompanied  by  several  colored  plates.” — Commercial  Advertiser. 

A  History  of  British  India. 

By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  In  five  volumes. 
Volume  I. — Introductory  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago.  8vo,  pp.  iv.- 
475,  with  four  Colored  Maps  and  an  Index,  $5.00. 

“  Eveiy  page  of  the  volume  speaks  of  diligent  research.  Everywhere  presides  a  sober,  calm  judgment.  A  fas¬ 
cinating  story  of  prowess  and  skill.  .  .  .  Told  with  great  clearness  and  vividness,  and  with  a  wealth  of  incident 

which  the  adventure-novelist  must  envy.” — London  Times. 

“  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  William  Hunter’s  ‘  History  of  British  India’  will  remain  for  at  least  the 
first  quarter  of  the  coming  century  the  standard  work  of  reference  on  so  vast  and  complicated  a  subject.” — Leeds 
Mercury, 

Some  Aspects  of  Primitive  Church  Life. 

By  William  Bright,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  $1.75. 

Spiritual  Letters  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D. 

Edited  and  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Johnston,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Theological 
College,  Cuddesdon,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's. 
8vo,  $4.00. 

My  Inner  Life. 

Being  a  Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution.  By  John  Beattie  Crozier,  author  of  “Civilization  and 
Progress,”  etc.  8vo,  pp.  xix.-562,  $4.50. 

Religion  in  Greek  Literature. 

A  Sketch  in  Outline.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  and  former¬ 
ly  Gifford  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  8vo,  $5.00. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  91=93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  BOOK.  BY  MISS  MOBLEY. 

THE  BEE  PEOPLE. 

By  Margaret  Warner  Morley.  i2mo,  $1.25.  Wiih 
many  illustrations  throughout  the  text. 

Readers  interested  in  the  natural  science  which  concerns  ani¬ 
mals,  insects,  and  the  vegetable  world  will  surely  be  glad  to  see  this 
book  for  young  people  by  Miss  Morley,  whose  previous  volumes, 
"A  Song  of  Life”  and  "  Life  and  Love,”  have  attained  such  wide 
popularity,  and  have  helped  so  many  parents  and  children. 

Miss  Morley  loves  the  Dees  as  she  loves  children,  and  in  this  b-'ok 
she  cordially  introduces  her  insect  pets  to  her  human  pets.  She  has 
the  power  of  putting  her  young  readers  into  a  state  of  expectancy 
and  then  satisfying  their  curiosity  by  revealing  some  new  wonder  in 
the  structure  or  the  habits  of  the  bee  people. 

THOSE  DALE  GIRLS. 

By  Frances  Weston  Carruth.  i2mo,  illustrated. 
§1.25. 

This  is  a  story  of  two  young  women  whose  father  dies  after  sud¬ 
denly  losing  his  fortuue.  They  depart  from  the  beaten  track  of  young 
ladies  similarly  circumstanced,  and  earn  a  living  by  making  jellies, 
cakes  and  sauces,  because  they  find  that  they  can  do  this  better 
than  teaching  and  other  work  usually  considered  more  genteel.  The 
words  “fresh  and  breezy  ”  are  just  now  much  over-used,  but  they 
arc  emphatically  the  words  most  needed  to  characterize  the  vigorous 
style  of  this  very  entertaining  book. 


Books  Recently  Published. 

MY  SCRAP  BOOK  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

By  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer,  author  cl 
“France  in  the  19th  Century,”  “Spain  in  the  19th 
Century,”  etc.  8vo,  with  numerous  portraits,  §2.50. 
A  graphic  and  thrilling  narrative  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

A  YANKEE  VOLUNTEER. 

By  M  Imlay  Taylor,  author  of  “On  the  Red  Stair¬ 
case’’  and  “An  Imperial  Lover.”  i2mo,  SE.25. 

A  vivid  account  of  a  soldier's  life  and  love  in  the  early  years  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

THE  WIDOW  O’CALLAGHAN’S  BOYS. 

By  Gulielma  Zollinger.  Illustrated,  i2mo,  §1  25. 

An  interesting  and  stimulating  story  for  boys. 

PERSONAL  SKETCHES  OF  RECENT 
AUTHORS. 

By  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold,  author  of  “Home  Life 
of  Great  Authors.”  !2mo,  illustrated,  $1.50. 
Suggestive  and  sympathetic  outline  sketches. 


For  sale  by  Booksellers  generally ,  or  will  be  sent,  postpaid ,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers , 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  LANE’S  NEW  BOOKS 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VINE.  By  Gertrude  Atherton. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  “Patience  Sparhawk,”  “The  Californians,”  and  “American 
Wives  and  English  Husbands.”  With  a  new  portrait  of  the  Author.  §1.5°. 

The  N.  Y.  Ev tiling  Sun  says  :  “  Her  most  brilliant  piece  of  work.  A  wonderfully  clever  book.” 

YOUNG  LIVES.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  “The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl.”  With  a  cover  design  by 
Will  Bradley.  $1.50. 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

With  portrait  by  Edmund  H.  New.  $2.50. 

The  London  Daily  News  says  :  “  The  swing  and  rush  of  the  verse  in  the  great  themes :  its  epigrammatic  felicity 
in  others ;  its  mastery  in  all  of  the  science  of  this  highest  of  the  high  arts,  will  make  the  volume  a  model  lor  the 
craftsman  and  abiding  delight  to  all  who  possess  what,  we  fear,  must  still  be  called  the  acquired  taste  lor  nne 
things  finely  said.” 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

A  new  edition,  with  a  cover  design  by  Will  Bradley,  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’ s  paraphrase.  §1.25. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  RITUALIST.  By  Vincent  Brown. 


Crown  8 vo.  $1.50. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  s: 


"  A  very  fine  piece  of  work.” 


MORE. 


/  volume  of  essays.  By  Max  Beerbohtn.  l2mo.  $1.5°. 
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J.  B.  Lippincott  Company’s 

SUCCESSFUL  SPRING  PUBLICATIONS. 


Our  Island  Empire. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  CharlesJVlords. 
author  of  “  The  Nation's  Navy,”  “  The  War  with  Spain,”  “  Historical  Tales,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

<<  <  Our  Island  Empire  ’  is  remarkable  in  its  scope.  Each  of  the  departments  is  taken  up,  reviewing  it  historic¬ 
ally,  its  physical  conditions,  productions,  civil  and  political  relations,  population,  manners  and  customs,  agricultural 
industries,  manufactures  and  commerce.  It  is  in  fact  a  special  encyclopedia  designed  for  the  practical  man,  well 
printed  and  supplemented  with  engravings  and  new  maps.”—  Buffalo  Review. 


By  MRS.  BURTON  HARRISON. 

Just  published  in  book  form. 

A  Triple  Entanglement. 

Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

“It  is  a  story  of  well  sustained  interest,  written  in 
Mrs.  Harrison’s  best  style.” — Cincinnati  Timcs-Star. 


By  WILSON  BARRETT 

AND 

ROBERT  HICHENS. 

The  Daughters  of  Babylon 

With  frontispiece.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

“  It  is  safe  to  predict  a  far-reaching  success  for  this 
story,  which  is  indeed  no  ordinary  tale.  It  is  rather  one 
that  may  truly  be  classed  among  the  great  stories  of  a 
decade. ’  ’ — Boston  Courier. 


The  Taming  of  the  Jungle, 

By  Dr.  C.  W.  DOYLE. 

12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

“A  new  writer  has  arisen  who  manifests  unusual  strength  in  his  first  book,  which  leaves  an  impression  com¬ 
parable  only  to  that  of  ‘  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.’  This  is  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle,  author  of  ‘The  Taming  of  the 
Jungle.'  The  little  volume  is  not  an  echo  of  Kipling  in  any  way,  but  an  original  interpretation  of  the  primitive  people 
of  the  Terai,  the  great  jungle  that  skirts  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  Province  of  Kumaon.  In  all  Kipling’s 
marvelous  Indian  tales,  informed  as  they  are  by  true  genius,  there  is  nothing  superior  to  this  series  of  episodes. 
Dr.  Doyle  has  ‘arrived,’  and  Kipling  has  a  worthy  rival  on  his  own  ground.” — Philadelphia  Press. 


By  Gen.  CHARLES  KING. 

Just  published  m  book  form. 

A  Trooper  Galahad. 

“  Capt.  King’s  latest  book  is  ‘A  Trooper  Galahad,’ 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company).  It  is  a  stirring  story  of  the 
’70’s  and  of  the  military  station  at  Fort  Worth.” — St. 
Louis  Republic. 


The  Wind-Jammers, 

By  T.  JENKINS  HAINS. 

12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

“  Anyone  who  imagines  no  American  author  can  arise 
to  compete  with  the  fame  of  Clark  Russell  as  a  writer  of 
sea  stories  should  read  the  sketches  by  T.  Jenkins 
Hains.  ” — Marine  Record. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lee  &  Shepard’s 
New  Publications. 

SPRSNG  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


OLD  GLORY  SERIES. 

FIGHTING  IN  CUBAN  WATERS 

Or  UNDER  SCHLEY  ON  THE  BROOKLYN."  Being  the  third  and 
concluding  volume  of  the  Old  Glory  Series.  By  Edwaud 
Stkatemeyer.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

In  point  of  information  conveyed  there  is  no  superior  among  the 
boys'  books  of  this  generation.  The  order  of  rank  in  the  navy,  and 
man-of  war  life  in  detail,  are  cleverly  and  accurately  presented, 
while  historically  the  volume  might  serve  as  a  work  of  reference  for 
most  of  the  events  in  Cuban  waters  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  to  the  beaching  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

PRE  VI O  USL  V  ISSUED. 

UNDER  DEWEY  AT  MANILA 
Or,  THE  WAR  FORTUNES  OF  A  CASTAWAY.  By  Edward 
Stratemeyer.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  gt.25. 

A  YOUNG  VOLUNTEER  IN  CUBA 


FATE  OK  LAW? 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  OPTIMIST.  By  Warren  A.  Rodman.  218 
pages,  umo.  Cloth,  Ji.oo. 

This  is  no  ordinary  work  of  fiction  and  the  author,  who  is  well 
known  as  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Metaphysical  League, 
has  shown  his  capacity  for  entertaining  those  not  interested  in  the 
•>  new  thought  "  equally  with  those  who  are. 

The  style  is  smooth,  the  characters  live  and  move,  and  the  plot  is 
strong  and  natural. 

Our  Complete  Catalogue  Sent  on  Application. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


“  The  Study  of  History  is 
a  Study  of  Humanity,  not 
in  ideal  conditions,  but  as 
Humanity  exists.’1 
Pres’t  Charles  Kendal!  Adapts. 


....  The  very  many  volumes  representing  Literature, 
recently  issued,  hurriedly  made,  and  extensively  ad¬ 
vertised,  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  figments  of  the 
Imagination,  with  plots,  and  intrigues  and  dramatiza¬ 
tions  of  ideal  conditions. 

“Truth  is  stranger  than  Fiction,”  and 
History  not  only  furnishes  a  Literature  based 
upon  Truth,  ‘‘as  Humanity  exists,”  but 
also  the  most  valuable  information  in  the 
world. 

History  for  Ready  Reference, 

in  five  Imperial  volumes,  upon  the  compilation  of  which 
Me.  Larked  spent  so  many  years,  is  composed  of  the 
gems  of  history,  selectecffrom  the  whole  range  of 
historical  writing.  It  opens  up  over  12,000  volumes 
in  quotation  and  reference.  A  System  is  given  to  the 
great  body  of  History.  Its  Inter-Relations  are 
shown  as  in  no  other  work.  It  is  History,  not  by  one 
man,  but  by  hundreds  of  men,  in  as  many  styles  and 
from  as  many  points  of  view.  Its  plan  of  Ready-  and 
Cross-Reference  is  unique.  No  other  work  has 
stronger  endorsements.  It  represents  the  worth,  the 
beauty,  and  the  dignity  of  History,  and  has  been 
justly  pronounced  the  greatest  historical  work  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  * 

Write  for  “Specimen  Pages  ”  and  full 
information .  Sent,  carriage  free,  to 
responsible  subscribers  on  easy  pay - 
.  ments.  SOLICITORS  EMPLOYED. 

THE  C.  A.  NICHOLS  CO.,  Publisher*, 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


NEW  APRIL  BOOKS. 

Field  Key  to 

,  ,  ,  0.  *  By  Edward  Knobel. 

the  Land  Birds.  ’ 

IN  NINE  PLATES,  150  FIGURES  IN  COLOR. 

The  best,  the  simplest,  and  the  right  book. 

■  ditto.  Cloth,  net,  $1.75 

Grasses,  Sedges 

,  ,,  ,  By  Edward  Knobel.  4. 

and  Rushes  ? 

OF  THE  NORTHERN  UNITED  STATES.  J 
With  28  full-page  plates  by  the  author. 

s 21110.  Cloth,  net,  $1.00  ^ 

In  the  Acadian  .  + 

By  Robert  R.  McLeod.  * 

Land : 

NATURE  STUDIES. 

A  new  book  of  Essays  on  Nature. 

i2mo.  Cloth,  net,  75  cents 


ILLUSTRATED  GUIDES  IN  NATURAL  HIS¬ 
TORY,  written  and  fully  illustrated  by  Edward  Knobel : 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Ferns  and  Evergreens, 
Day  Butterflies,  Beetles, 

The  Night  Moths,  Fresh-Water  Fishes, 

Turtles,  Snakes,  etc.  Mosquitoes  and  Flies. 

Each  Oblong  izmo,  Paper,  goc.;  Cloth,  75c. 
gsy”  Send  for  full  list  of  publications. 

Bradlee  Whidden,  18  Ard>  s,re&,ton. 


A  BOOK  Of  ASIATIC  STORIES 

Tales  of  the 
Malayan  Coast 

From  Penang  to  the  Philippines, 

- BY — SB 

CONSUL-GENERAL  WILDMAN. 

DEDICATED  TO  ADMIRAL  DEWEY 


i2mo,  ill.  by  Sandham,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

•  «  Have  much  of  that  rugged  power  that  characterizes  Kipling’s 
*  Jungle  Stories.’  *  *  *  The  ring  and  thrill  of  every  one  of  these 
tales  is  a  very  live  quality  ‘‘—Boston  Herald. 


O  THER  NE  W  BOOKS  NO  IV  RE  ID  Y: 
Germany:  Her  People  and  Their  Story.  By  Augusta 
Hale  Gifford.  Si. 75- 

The  Story  of  Our  War  With  Spain.  By  Eldridge  S. 
Brooks,  Si. 50. 

The  Despatch  Boat  of  the  Whistle.  A  Story  of  Santiago. 
By  W.  O.  Stoddard.  St.25. 

The  Stories  Polly  Pepper  To!d.  A  new  “Five  Little 
Peppers  Book.’-  By  Margaret  Sidney.  $1.50. 

At  all  bookstores,  or  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
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ONE  YEAR’S  PUBLICATIONS 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

By  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D  ,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Philology  mid  Old  Testament  History,  in  the  Theolog 
ical  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  With  many  new  and 
original  maps  and  plans  and  fully  illustrated.  One  vol  , 
Svo,  8co  pp.,  $2.00  net ;  postage  25  cts. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 

By  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  “The 
L-ght  of  Asia  and  The  Light  of  the  World,’’  “The 
Genesis  and  Growth  of  Religion,”  etc.  12ml,  cloth, 

75  cts- 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEAS  OF  THE 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Explained  and  discussed  for  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
by  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Pacific  Theological  Seminary.  i2mo, 
cloth,  377  pp.,  $1. 75- 

ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT  THE  CELE¬ 
BRATION  OF  THE  TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WESTMINSTER  ASSEHBLY 

By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Rob¬ 
erts,  D.  I  >.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  post¬ 
paid. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  DIGEST 

A  Compend  of  the  Acts  and  Deliverances  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Presbytery,  General  Synod,  and  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  1706-1897.  Compiled  by  authority  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
by  the  Rev.  William  E.  Moore,  D.D.  8vo,  950  pp., 
$3  50  net,  postpaid 

ECCLESIOLOGY 

A  treatise  on  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth. 
By  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D.  187  pp.,  75  cts.  net 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR  MANUAL  FOR  1899 
By  William  T.  Ellis.  Price,  10  cts 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HANDBOOK  FOR  1899 
Price,  5  cts.  each  ;  10  copies,  25  cts.;  loo  copies,  §1  50, 
postpaid. 

'  THINGS  THAT  MAKE  A  MAN 

By  Robert  E  Speer.  i6mo,  28  pp.,  paper  cover,  10 
cts. 

RULES  FOR  JUDICATORIES  AND  FORMS 
OF  RECORDS,  &c  ,  FOR  CHURCH  SES¬ 
SIONS 

By  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D  D.,  LL.D.  48  pp.,  paper 
cover,  5  cts.  net,  postpaid. 

SUNDAY  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN 

By  Rev.  George  Edward  Martin,  D.D.  Square 
i2mo,  $1.00. 

AT  THE  EVENING  HOUR 

By  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  LL.D.,  President  of  La¬ 
fayette  College.  108  pp.,  75  cD. 


THE  CHAPEL  HYHNAL 

For  Prayer-Meetings,  Colleges,  Schools.  Young  People  s 
Societies,  and  nil  Social  Setvices.  Retail  price,  60  cts  , 
introduction  price,  40  cts.  .  . 

“  The  Chapel  Hymnal”  is  beautifully  and  substantially  bound  m 
Cloth,  has  350  pages,  and  contains  370  hymns  and  over  3°° 
eluding  a  number  of  the  more  desirable  gospel  hymns 
popular  selections,  besides  readings  from  the  Psalter. 

KAMIL:  THE  STORY  OF  A  SYRIAN  CON¬ 
VERT  FROM  ISLAM  TO  CHRISTlANll  Y 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Id.  Jessup,  D.D.,  of  Beirut,  .Syria, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D  D., 
LL.D.  144  pp.,  $1.00. 

THE  BEST  CHURCH  HYMNS,  WITH  AN 
INTRODUCTION  AND  NOTES 

By  the  Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D  ,  editor  of  The 
Hymnal  and  of  The  Chapel  Hymnal.  Bound  in  vellum, 
paper  sides,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges.  75  cts. 

THE  BEST  HY1TNS:  A  TEXT-BOOK  FOR 
MEMORIZING  THEn 

Bound  in  pap.r,  5S  pp. ,  5  ets.  net ;  $5.  °o  per  hundred. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  STANDARDS  AND 
THE  FORHATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC 

By  Rev.  Wm  Henry  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.  20  pp., 
paper  cover,  5  cts. 

PREDESTINATION 

God’s  Working  Plan  of  His  Universe.  By  Rev.  A.  W. 
Pitzer,  D.D.  16  pp.,  paper  cover,  5  cts. 

A  PRIHARY  CATECHISH  FOR  RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HQITE  AND 
SABBATH-SCHOOL 

By  Rev.  George  S.  Carson,  B.A.  32mo,  32  pp., 
paper  cover,  2  cts. 

WORTHIES  OF  WESTHINSTER 

By  Rev.  John  S.  Macintosh,  D  D.  i2mo,  23  pp  , 
paper  cover,  5  cts. 

THE  ITEDICAL  MISSION 
Its  Place,  Power,  and  Appeal.  By  W.  J.  Wani.ess, 
M.D.  96  pp.,  paper  cover,  10  cts. 

WHY  AM  I  A  PRESBYTERIAN? 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  12  pp.,  ic. 

CHURCH  HOITELESSNESS 
By  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.D.  12  pp  ,  ic 
MY  CHRISTMAS  CLASS 
By  Rev.  F.  A.  Horton,  D.D.  12  pp.,  ic. 

PRAISE 

By  Julia  MacNair  Wright.  12  pp.,  ic. 

CO-WORKERS  WITH  GOD 

By  Julia  MacNair  Wright.  12  pp.,  ic. 

THE  HIND  OF  CHRIST 

By  Julia  MacNair  Wright.  12  pp  ,  ic. 

THE  CRADLE  ROLL 

Entrance  Card,  ic.  net ;  Announcement  Card,  ic.  net ; 
Birthday  Card,  3  cts.  net,  postpaid. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work 

Philadelphia,  1389  Walnut  St.  New  York,  856  fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  37  Randolph  St.  St.  Louis,  S5I6  Locust  St 
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Books  of  Travel  and 
Exploration. 

SPINiFEX  AND  SAND. 

HOJT.  DAVID  W  CARNEGIE.  A  Narrative  of  Five  Years’ 
Pioneering  and  Exploration  in  Western  Australia. 
Royal  8vo.  clotli,  gilt  top,  with  numerous  illustrations 
and  3  maps  $5.00. 

••The  nuthor’s  narrative  allows  him  to  be  worthy  of  an  honorable 
nlnce  in  the  records  of  Australian  exploration— records  which  con¬ 
tain  so  much  that  Is  brllliaut  and  heroic.”—  V.  Y.  Tribune. 

••  His  hook  gives  nn  unrivaled  cross-sect  Ion  of  every  phase  of 
Australian  life  and  the  conditions  against  which  pioneers,  traders, 
explorers  have  to  contend.”— Boston  Herald. 

THE  LONG  WHITE  CLOUD. 

(Now  Zealand).— WILLIAM  PEMBER  REEVES.  Large 
octavo,  with  maps,  illustrations,  and  portraits.  $3.00. 

■•  This  book  gives  a  most  careful,  Instructive,  lucid,  gcnlnl  and 
comprehensive  account  of  New  Zealand-geographical,  econom¬ 
ical,  historical,  colonial,  political."— The  Speaker,  London. 

■'A  strong  story  of  New  Zealand  which  will  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  people  of  this  country  on  account  of  the  object  lessons 
In  democratic  experiment  which  It  contains.  —Boston  Herald. 

THE  STORY  OF  INDIA. 

D.  C.  BOULGER.  12m o.  cloth.  50  cents 
In  the  *■  Story  of  the  Empire"  series,  by  H.  A.  KEN¬ 
NEDY.  _ 

M.F.  Mansfield  k  A.  Wessels 

1 135  Broadway,  New  York. 


We  Publish 


A  new  book  every  day  In 
the  ye"r 


Nelson’s 

New  Series  of 

Teachers’ 

Bibles 


When  calling  please  ask  lor  Mr.  Grant. 

Save  on  Books. 

Whenever  you  need  any  book,  or  any 
information  about  books,  write  to  me 
and  you  will  receive  prompt  attention 
and  low  prices. 

My  stock  of  books  in  all  departments 
of  literature  is  very  complete. 

An  assortment  of  catalogues  and 
special  slips  of  books  at  reduced 
prices  sent  for  10-cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT, 

23  West  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discount. 


To  Authors: 

Manuscripts  required.  j  tne  year_ 

TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publisher,  “nkwyorT*’ 


New  Helps.  3S©  Illustrations. 

New  Concordance.  New  Haps. 

THE  HELPS  are  just  what  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  wants.  All  new  and  delightfully 
written  by  the  most  eminent  scholars,  with 
illustrations  on  almost  every  page. 

“THE  CONCORDANCE”  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  yet  produced,  combining  complete  con¬ 
cordance,  subjects,  Scripture  proper  names, 
etc.,  in  one  A-B-C  list.  A  great  achieve¬ 
ment  and  facility . 

12  MAPS,  thoroughly  up  to  date.  All  so  com¬ 
pletely  indexed  you  can  find  any  subject, 
word,  name  or  place  in  half  a  minute. 

All  Sty'es  and  Prices. 

For  example,  Long  Primer  Type,  Self  Pronouncing  Edition 
bound  in  leather,  overlapping  covers,  post-paid  only  $2.50.  Ask 
your  bookseller  or  send  to 

THOriAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

3y  East  1 8th  St.,  New  York. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

By  RAMON  REYES  LALA, 

A  Native  ot  Manila. 

A  fascinating  description  of  that  remarkable  country  its 
resources,  and  its  people,  with  an  accurate  and  interesting 
history  of  the  Spanish  discovery  and  dominion  as  we  l  as 
of  the  recent  American  conquerors  and  their  occupation. 
7x10  las.  Ml  pages.  Colored  naps.  Clolh,  ornameaSal  design,  S2.S0. 


1  New  York,  has  written  the  largest 
t  been  published. — San 


Ramon  Reyes  T  ala,  now  in  New  \ 
and  best  book  on  his  native  land  that  h 

Francisco  Examiner.  ...  .  , 

His  book  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  contribution  that  has 
vet  been  made  to  our  knowledge  01  the  far-olT  tslands  that  fate  has 
thrown  into  our  hands  —New  York  Herald. 

Mr.  Lala  speaks  with  the  authority  of  personal  acquaintance. 

_ The  Book  Buyer.  ,  ....  ,  ■  . 

It  is  as  well  printed,  thorough,  and  authoritative  a  work  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  English  tongue  —Boston  Globe. 

Continental  Publishing  Co.,  25  Park  Place,  N.  V. 


“Grandma’s  Last  Amen,” 


By  HATTIE  STARR, 
rw  nf  tho  grandest  conceptions  since  Arthur  Sullivan  wrote 
-The  lost  Chofd"  This  song  TELLS  AS  TORT,  and  tells  that 
nrnrv  in  a  wav  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  hear  It.  The 
melody  Is  exquisite,  beautifully  wedded  to  the  words  and  their 

ClR™gu\!arCpHce  Mc?nSen“tpostpaid  on  receipt  of  23c.  in  postage 
stamps  by  Richard  A  Saalfleld,  1160  Broadway,  New  York. 

Also  just  published,  by  the  same  author : 

•‘THE  BURNING  OF  THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL,” 
••FORGET  THOSE  WORDS  IN  ANGER  SPOKEN,” 

By  CHAS.  GRAHAM, 

and  the  great  RAG  TIME  AND  CAKE  WALK— 

“DINAH  FROM  CAROLINA.”  By r. a. reiser. 

All  the  above  retail  for  50c.  each.  The  four  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  *1.  Send  for  catalogue  of  10c.  music. 

RICHARD  A.  SAALFIELD,  1160  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Discussion. 


By  HENRY  A.  STIMSON,  D.D. 

Pp.  362,  $1.50;  to  pastors,  §1.25,  postpaid. 

Dr.  Stimson  believes  that  the  faith  of  the  first  century  is  to  be  the  faith  of  the  twentieth,  one  evidence  of  this 
being  that  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  oldest  extant  Christian  confession,  is  rapidly  and  widely  finding  a  new  accept¬ 
ance.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  tendency  to  theological  agreement,  which  is  quite  marked,  and  which  could 
not  exist  without  ceasing  to  emphasize  the  unessential  differences  which  in  the  past  have  separated.  Letting 
the  non-essentials  go,  there  remain  the  great  central  truths,  which  were  set  forth  at  first  and  which  ever  must 
remain.  It  is  Dr.  Stimson’ s  task  to  show  how  much  the  present  time  is  in  agreement  with  the  declarations 
in  the  Apostles’  Creed. 


Congregational  House, 
BOSTON. 


The  Pilgrim  Press, 


ESTERBROOK’S 


2gJ®HNS?.»N.Y,  THE  BEST  MADE. 


EDUCATION, 


Wheaton  Seminary 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

65th  year  beotns  Sept.  IS.  '89.  Advanced 
courses  for  high-school  graduates  and  others 
not  wishing  full  college  course ;  also  college 
preparatory  and  special  Advantages  In  art 
and  music.  Gymnasium,  outdoor  sports, 
extensive  grounds.  Christian  home  influ¬ 
ences.  Beautifully  and  healthfully  situated 
2S  miles  from  Bosto 


—  B.  W.  Bacon,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


66th  Year  Opens 
September  27,  1899. 


r  and  news  address  the  Pres!-  pi 
AMTTEL  V.  COLE.  A.M.,  D.D., 


Hartford 
Theological 
Seminary 


Unexcelled  Advantages 
lor  College  Graduates. 
Full  information  on  ap- 
dication  to  Professor 


Hartford,  Conn, 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 

s3o  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

A  Weekly  Newspaper.  Entered  at  the  New 
York  Post  Office  as  Second-Clnss 
Mall  Matter. 

Terms  of  Subscription,  payable  In  advance : 
$2  03  a  year,  or  at  that  rale  for  any  pari 
of  a  year.  Single  Copies,  S  Cents. 

Single  copies  over  six  months  old  twenty- 
five  cents.  Postage  to  any  Foreign  Country 
In  the  Postal  Onion  $1.56  a  year  extra. 


|  PANTASOTE  j 

3  H  fHonckrfid  Material !  | 

5  Waterproof, 

■§  0reaae  proof, 

Staiw  proof. 


Unlike  the  common  imita 
tions  of  leather,  Pantasote 
does  not  rot,  peel  or  crack, 
contains  no  rubber, 
cellulose  or 
other  danger¬ 
ously  inflnm 
mable  sub¬ 
stances,  and  is 
not  affected 
by  heat,  cold 
or  climate. 

Made  in 
standard  col¬ 
ors,  plain  or 
figured. 

Enough  to 
cover  a  chair 
seat  18  x  28 
inches  sent 
for  25c  in  stamps. 

Commio  Free !  J5xlb  inchcs  sent 

sample  rrse  .  upholsterer' 


your  upholsterer' s  name  and  address. 

Jg  CAUTION !  There  are  worthless  and  dangerous  imita- 
H  tions.  The  genuine  has  “  Pantasote”  stamped  on  the  goods. 

I  PANTASOTE  CO., 

%  20  Broadway  (Dept.  X),  New  York  City.  S 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

A  Powder  for  the  Feet. 

Shake  Iato  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=Easa,  n.  powder  for  tts©  l 
feet.  It  cures  painful,  swollen,  smarting,  i 
nervous  feet,  and  instantly  takes  the  sting  } 
out  of  corns  and  bunions.  It’s  the  great-  ' 
eat  comfort  discovery  of  the  age. 
Allen’s  Foot*=*Easa  makes  tight-titling  or 
new  shoes  feel  easy.  Itisacertain  cure  for  5 
sweating,  cullous  nnd  burning,  tired,  aching  f 
.  feet,  Y/ohnvoovor8(),OOOtestiinoninls.  TRY  < 
,  AIT  TO-DAY.  Sold  by alidruggists  and  4 
1  Y  shoe  stores,  25o.  Do  not  accept  ar 
? imitation.  Sect  by  mail  forSoo.  in  stamp! 


ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

(Montion  this  magazine). 
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SSS'SSrt  thTg“'°«rW,«t  — g  Bivon.  In  a  sale  of  very  many  .Wd  gallons  of  Col.on’s  Extract  of  Vanilla, 
Vanilla  E*tr®C*>  *  ,  ch  ice  VaniUa  Bcan,  which  several  years  of  short  crops  have  made  very  high  pr.ced  ;  hence 

n  has  always  b«n  made  only  o,  Ch  „„  ar„  ftom  ch„p  Chemical  Compounds  without  one  part, cl.  of  Van, 11a  ,n 

Many  VmmmOtoutoMafoJ  ^  1^'  „d  chmica„).  This  ex.ensiv.  .iolan.n  of  Slate  1...  to  proven. 

->  1“*”  "f  “* “  —  F”d  |  &“m'  "'■• 
W  A."  yot  They  cos,  bn.  little  more  per  b.ttlo,  and  are  Health, nl.a.d  »ery  strong. 


Alin;  highest  gxia.de. 

Write  for  Complete  and  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  BRIDGEPORT  GUN  IflPLEMENT 

..  .  ..nnortt  trvT  Unonf  I  ItCCCIl  A'  r,l.  1'  1 1 1  f O n  St. 


CO. 


(  NEW  YORK,  813-315  Broadway  and  300  West  59th  St. 
<  BOSTON,  Iver  Johnson  sporting  Goods  Co., 
}  408  Washington  St. 


BROOKLYN.  Frebk.  Loeser  &  Co.,  Fulton  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Geo.  B.  Bains  &  Sons,  1028  C  liestnut  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  425-427  Market  St. 


TRAVEL,  RESORTS,  HOTELS,  ETC. 


THE  PUGET 
SOUND  REGION 


Opens  a  netv  world  to  the  people  of  the  East. 
Here  you  see  the  finest  timber  in  America  ;  one 
of  the  finest  grain  regions ;  a  section  celebrated  for 
its  delicious  fruits ;  a  country  rich  in  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  ;  and  it  can  be  reached  by  tbe 
luxurious  trains  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  and 
their  connections. 


A  booklet  on  the  "  Lake  Shore  Limited,  confin¬ 
ing  also  a  novel  and  unique  descriptive  tune  table  of 
this  wonderful  train,  will  be  sent  free  by  addressing 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


Health  by  Right  Living. 


Cbe  Jackson  Sanatorium 


DansviiSe,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

Most  beautiful  and  commodious  Fire 
Proof  Building  in  the  world,  used  as  a 
Health  Institution.  All  forms  of  Hydro¬ 
therapeutics,  massage,  rest  cure,  elec¬ 
tricity  administered  by  shilled  attendants. 

A  staff  of  regular  physicians  of  large  ex¬ 
perience  ;  accommodations  and  service  of 
highest  class.  Superior  cuisine  directed 
by  Emma  P.  Ewing,  teacher  of  cooking 
at  Chautauqua.  Do  not  fail  to  write  for 
illustrated  literature  and  terms  if  seeking 
health  or  rest.  Address 

J.  Arthur  Jackson,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
Box  23. 
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BROADWAY 

CENTRAL 


......GREAT  FAMILY  HOTELS . 

Excellence  Without  Extravagance- 

Homelike  and  SfHiTPfH 

Comfortabie.  11111  *  tU 
Bountiful  Tab8©.  QTfiTF^ 

Prompt  Service.  w  1  ft  I 

New  York.  J  Moderate  Prices.  BOStOil. 

THESE  HOTELS  enjoy  the  highest  respectability  and  freedom  from 
all  objectionable  features,  and  recommead  themselves  t©  LADIES  and 
FAMILIES,  for  their  quiet,  orderly  management,  their  clean,  well-kept 
rooms,  great  public  parlors,  grand  halls,  and  liberal  stairways,  while 
THEIR  LOCATION  is  absolutely  unequalled  for  Business,  Sight¬ 
seeing,  or  pleasure,  the  cable  and  electric  car  system  bring  them  in 
rapid  and  direct  connection  with  every  steamer  dock  and  Rail  Road 
Stations,  all  the  great  stores,  theatres,  and  every  attraction  of  the 
city,  seashore,  or  suburbs. 

Send  for  Tariff  of  Charges,  with  Maps  and  Illustrated  Circulars. 

Tilly  Haynes,  proprietor. 


HOLIDAYS  IN  ENGLAND. 


EUROPE. 

Small  party  conducted  by  Prolessor  CAMILLE  THURWANGER, 
31  Pierce  Building,  Boston.  _ 

THE 

PICTU  RE5QUE 
TRUNK  LINE 
OF  AMERICA. 


SOLID 

VESTIBULED 

TRAINS, 

WITH  SLEEPING  AND  DINING  CARS 

Between  NEW  YORK  and 

Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 


All  Trains  Protected  by 

BLOCK  SAFETY  SIGNALS. 


D.I.  ROBERTS,  Gen.  Pass';1  Agt.,  New  York 


Italy,  Egypt  and  Holy  Land 

by  the  PRINCE  LINE. 
New,  first-cJass  fast  steamers,... 
i  Rates  Sower  than  by  other  Lines. 
,  C.  B.  RiCHARD  &  CO.,  G.  P.  Agts. 

Prince  Line,  SI  Broadway,  M.  Y. 


Physicians  Recommend 

UNQUALIFIEDLY  THE  MOUNTAINS 
of  Sullivan,  Ulster,  and  Delaware  Counties,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway,  to  those  residents  of  Greater 
New  York  who  are  seeking  a  SUMMER  HOME  for 
their  families  in  a  region  of 

Absolute  health  at  moderate  cost, 

2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pure  Air,  Pure  Water,  Pure 
Milk.  Send  7  cents  for  postage  to  the  undersigned,  or 
call  and  get  free  at  the  otllct*  helow,  the  Superbly 
Illustrated  Book.  “SUMMER  HOMES  "  of  172  pages. 
It  gives  list  of  Hotels,  Farm  nnd  Boarding  Houses, 
with  their  location,  rates,  attractions,  etc. 

On  May  27th,  28tli,  and  29th,  excursion  tickets  at  re¬ 
duced  rates  will  be  sold  at  371  Broadway  and  ferry 
ofllces,  giving  an  opportunity  of  personally  selecting  a 
Summer  home,  and  also  enjoying  n  day's  fishing  lu 
this  delightful  region.  Tickets  good  returning  wed- 


W  YORK:  113,  165,  171.  371,  944,  1,33-1  Broad- 
4th  Av.;  8  Park  Pla.-e;  737  6th  Ay.:  245 
AV.;  153  East  125th  St.;  273  West  125th  Sr. 


IN  NEW  YORK: 

way;  287  4th  Av.;  -  .  —  - ,  ... 

Columbus  Av. ;  153  East  125th  St.;  273  . . 

Ticket  Ofllces,  Franklin  and  West  42d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN:  4  Court  St.:  SCO  Fulton  St.;  98 
Broadway;  801  Manhattan  Av.;  Eagle  Office. 

J.  O.  ANDERSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  £6  Beaver  St.,  N.  Y. 
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ST.  DENIS 
HOTEL, 


5^ 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  St, 

(Opposite  Grace  Church) 

NEW  YORK. 

Conducted  on  the  European  Plan  at  mod¬ 
erate  rates. 

Centrally  located  and  most  convenient  to 
amusement  and  business  districts. 

Of  easy  access  from  depots  and  ferries  by 
Broadway  cars  direct  or  by  transfer. 


WM.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Proprietors. 
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A 

Summer  Trip  to 
Southern  California 

is  a  delightful  experience  if  one  goes  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Route.  One  need  not  fear  dis¬ 
comfort  ;  it  will  be  just  as  hot  at  home. 
Ask  us  about  this  and  we  will  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  We  will  also  send,  on  request, 
copy  of  any  of  the  illustrated  descriptive 
books  mentioned  below,  and  full  particulars 
of  greatly  reduced  rates  that  will  be  made 
by  the  Santa  Fe  Route  this  summer  at  the 
time  of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention  in  Los  Angeles. 


To  California  and  back — 176  illustrations 
The  Moki  Snake  Dance  —64  illustrations 
New  Mexico  Health  Resorts — 45  illustrations 
Grand  Canon  of  Arizona— 15  illustrations 
Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs— 39  illustrations 
Arizona  Health  Resorts — -37  illustrations 


This  route  is  24  to  36  hours 
shorter  than  any  other. 


Address  General  Passenger  Office 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Chicago 
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_ t _ .  _  )5daye.  Ninth 

Tour.' References. 

Address  MISS  H.  M.  BARBOUR, 

81  Columbia  Heights. _ Broooklyn,  N.  1  ■ 

CLARK’S  EXCURSION  to  Europe,  June  10th,  $450. 

VACATION  TRIP  July  1st.  $250,  Scotland,  England,  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium  ;  Rhine  and  Swiss  annex  trip  $70  •  Italy  $100. 
TOUR  July  1st,  North  Cape.  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  $S00.  xT 
ROUND  WORLD  TOUR,  Oct.  17th.  F.  C.  Clark,  111  B’way,  N.Y- 


Nova  Scotia  Tours. 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 

SIXTH  SEASON.  JULY  AND  AUGUST. 

Delightful  parties  of  pleasant  people,  with  whom  you  will 
nulckly  feel  the  “  comradeship  "  of  travel.  One  party  will  visit  the 
scenes  of  Longfellow  ’«  EvsniBeiisse.  another  the  beautiful 
Bras  D’Or  Lakes.  and  the  Mines  of  Cape  Breton.  Nova 
Scotia  Is  cool  and  bracing.  The  Itineraries  will  he  so  arranged  as 
to  avoid  rush  end  hurry  and  provide  rent  for  tired  brain  workers. 
If  you  want  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia  this  summer  write  us. 

Address  (with  2c.  stamp) 

Aiieci»te  Editor  of  Education, 

50  Bromfibld  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


GARDEN  CITY  HOTEL 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

Forty  minutes  from  New  York  City  or  Brooklyn, 
via  Long  Island  Railroad.  . 

ROOMS  LARGE  AND  AIRY. 

The  cuisine  and  service  first-class.  Mass-Inclosed 
sun  parlor  300  feet  In  length  heated  by  steam. 

FINEST  GOLF  LINKS  IN  THB  COUNTRY. 

Special  rates  forfsmllles  remaining  from  Spring  until 
the  late  Fall.  Illustrated  booklet,  terms,  &o„  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  F.  C.  S  AFFORII.  Manager. 

At  N.  Y.  Office,  St.  James  Building,  Broadway  and 
25th  St„  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  12  to  2. _ 

“The  4.00  P.  M.  Limited” 

BETWEEN 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK 

Has  been  newly  equipped  with  elegant  Coaches 
and  Drawing-Room  Cars,  built  by  tue  Pullman 
Company  expressly  for  this  train.  All  the  cars 
are  vestibuled,  and  excel,  in  beauty  of  finish 
and  comfort,  any  others  in  New  England. 

DINING  CAR  ATTACKED  BETWEEN  BOSTON 
AND  SPRINGFIELD. 

ALL  trains  are  lighted  by  gas  and  heated  by  steam. 

Through  Express  Trains  between 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN,  HARTFORD  AhD 
BOSTON ,  VIA  SPRINGFIELD  LINE. 


RELIGIOUS  NOTICE. 


The  Seventy  first  Anniversary  of  the  American  Sea¬ 
men’s  Friend  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Church  (Presbyterian  ,  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday,  May  7, 1P9S. 
at  10 :  :>0  a.  m  The  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached 
by  its  pastor,  the  Rev  David  Gregg.  D  D..  and  an  abstract 
of  the  Annual  Report  will  be  given  bv  the  Secretary. 

The  Seveotv-flrst  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  bo 
held  in  the  Sailors’  Home.  1D0  Cherry  street,  on  Monday. 
May  8.  at.  3  o'clock  p.  m  ,  when  the  reports  of  the  year 
will  be  submitted,  the  usual  business  transacted  and  ad¬ 
dresses  made.  ,  ,  ,, 

Rear  Admiral  John  W.  Philip  will  bo  present  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  on  May  8. 


READING  NOTICES. 


When  Outdoor  Life 

begins  to  resume  Importance  it  Is  well 
to  remember  that  the  Telephone  Serv¬ 
ice  reaches  every  where  and  gets  there  , 
quicker  than  anything  else. 

Hessage  Rates  make  the  cost  of  tele¬ 
phone  service  at  your  house  or  office 
very  moderate,  but  there  are  thousands 
of  public  stations  available  if  you  are  ; 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  value  of  perma¬ 
nent  service  at  your  own  place. 

New  YORK  TELEPHONE  CO. 


The  Service  Serges. 

The  Service  Serges,  manufactured  by  the  Serge  Mills 
Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  manufactured  like  men  s 
cloths  although  made  for  womeu.  The  goods  are  fifty  five 
inches  wide  and  cut  to  the  best  advantage.  For  bathing 
suits  Service  Serges  are  excellent  and  look  well  and  wear 
well  even  after  tv  o  or  three  seasons,  owing  to  the  purity 
of  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture. 


The  Palmer  Utopia  Hammock. 

The  Palmer  Utopia  Hammock  is  one  of  the  best  manu¬ 
factured.  and  the  Palmer  Co.,  whose  office  is  at  63  White 
St ,  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  send  a  catalogue  to  any 
one  who  contemplates  purchasing  a  hammock  for  cottage 
or  house  this  summer.  The  portable  and  adjustable 
hammock  support  adapted  to  lawn,  veranda  and  indoor 
use,  is  one  of  the  specialties,  and  the  hammock  mosquito 
net  canopy  will  probably  be  appreciated  by  many. 


“Sorosis”  Shoes. 

“  The  Club  Woman  ”  for  April.  1899.  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  item  of  news,  written  by  Miss  Helen 
M.  *W id  slow,  regarding  the  well-known  -  Sorosis  Shoes : 

“  1  wonder  if  business  women,  and  in  fact  all  women  or 
affairs,  realize  how  much  tooy  have  to  be  grateful  for  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  ’  Sorosis  ’  Shoe  !  There  are  many 
things  to  recommend  it— it  is  evidently  made  of  the  best 
stock  that  can  he  bought,  judging  from  its  wearing  qual¬ 
ities  ;  it  is  placed  on  the  market  at  a  uniform  price  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  all ;  and  it  is  made  under  conditions  that 
will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  member  of  the  i  on sumer s 
League,  that  body  of  intelligent  and  earnest  men  and 
women  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  support  only 
such  firms  as  make  clean,  honest  goods  at  fair  wages  m 
well  lighted  rooms  Thousands  of  business  women  are 
wearing  the  *  Sorosis  ’  to-day,  and  are  happy  in  them ; 
but  there  are,  doubtless,  many  more  who  oueht  to  know 
about  them.  And,  by  the  way,  I  hope  every  woman  who 
is  going  to  Europe  this  season  will  provide  herself  with 
this  foot  comfort  before  starting.  Since  I  began  wearing 
them  I  have  not  had  tired  or  aching  feet,  except  when  I 
have  worn  something  else  [than *  1  Sorosis  ;  ’  consequently. 
[  am  a  life  customer,  for  I  shall  never  wear  anything  but 

1  Sorosis  ’  shoes.  I  hope  every  other  business  woman 
will  make  the  same  resolve  and  be  happy.  Shepard, 
Norwell  &  Co.  are  the  Boston  agents  ” 


A  First-Class  Respectable,  Comfortable  Home  iu 
New  York. 

Thousands  of  people  would  like  to  spend  a  week  in 
New  York,  hut  the  grand  hotels  are  too  expensive,  an  t 
the  cheap  ones  are  too  cheap.  Mr  Tilly  Haynes  of 
Boston  has  made  a  great  success  of  his  Broadway  Len 
tral  Hotel  os  a  Popular  Priced  Home  like  house the 
location  is  absolutely  unequaled  for  business,  sight¬ 
seeing,  or  pleasure.  ’The  new  Cable  Cars  on  Broadway 
reach  every  fashionable  Store.  Theatre,  and  Attraction 
in  the  City,  and  transfer  with  all  cross-town  lines,  reach¬ 
ing  every  Station  Dock,  and  Ferry  in  town  Guests 
arriving  at  Grand  Central  Depot.  Forty  Second  Street, 
can  take  Lexington  Avenue  Cable  Cars,  one  block  east  or 
the  Station,  direct  to  the  Hotel,  or  Fourth  Avenue  Cars 
direct  to  Astor  Place  or  Bond  St.eet,  one  block  in  front 
Special  rates  for  families  or  permanent  guests  Send 
for  Illustrated  circulars  and  new  maps  of  the  city. 
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MILK 

CREAM  and 
BUTTER _ _ 

FROM  THE 

BRIARCLIFF 
FARMS . . . . . 

are  unusually  rich  and  nutritious., 
making  breakfast  a  real  luxury. 

The  Butter  is  sent  regularly  to 
China,  and  is  placed  on  the  table 
there  as  fresh  as  when  it  leaves 
the  Farms. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS, 

Seymour  Building, 

5th  Ave.  and  42d  St.,  New  York. 

Telephone  2595 — 38th  St. 


BROADWAY  &  11TH  ST. 

Ladies'  Tailor  Suits. 

_  Silk  lined  throughout. 

$16.50 

We  have  this  week  two  styles  of  Suits,  made  for 
that  sale : 

Fly-front  Jacket,  with  stylish  Skirt,  made  from  Vene¬ 
tian  Cloth,  in  Black,  Tan,  Blue,  Gray,  Browa. 

Eton  Suits,  of  Cheviot  Serge,  in  Black  arad  two 
shades  of  Blue.  Eton  Jacket,  revers  faced  with  satia 
flare  gore  skirts. 

Both  Suits  lined  throughout  with  Taffetas  Silk. 

$16,50 

All  Sizes. 

IJGOLF  CAPES, 

$9.50.  $15,  $18  &  $20 

Made  from  Rugs,  magnificent  assortment,  many  new 
plaids  and  designs  for  Steamer  wear,  Golf  or  Driving. 
$9.50,  $15,  $18  &  $20 

James  McCreery  &  Co„ 

Broadway  and  Ills  St., 

New  York. 


It  is  a  wonderful  soap  that 
takes  hold  quick  and  does  no 
harm. 

No  harm  !  It  leaves  the  skin 
soft  like  a  baby's;  no  alkali  in 
it,  nothing  but  soap.  The  harm 
is  done  by  alkali.  Still  more 
harm  is  done  by  not  washing. 
So.  bad  soap  is  better  than  none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Imperfectly 
made;  the  fat  and  alkali  not  well 
balanced  or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap? 

Pears’. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
diuggists  ;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


A  Fresh  Supply  of 

MIMOSAS  AND 
ORGANDIES 

For  Summer  Gowns. 

The  patterns  in  these,  to  which  we  now  call  attention,  are 
those  which  sold  out  almost  immediately  upon  their  being 
exhibited  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  of  which  we 
have  just  received  a  fresh  importation  The  M  imosa  Cloth  is 
a  light  weight  fabric,  somewhat  after  the  order  of  Dimity, 
but  much  more  stylish  in  appearance.  Price  40  cts.  per  yard. 

We  are  also  exhibiting  at  this  time  very  full  assortments 
of  Madras,  Oxfords  and  other  shirting  materials  for  waists  ; 
Linen  Lawns,  Dimities,  Fancy  Muslins  and  Ginghams  for 
gowns  ;  Piques,  Ducks  and  heavy  materials  for  tailor 
made  suits  and  for  golfing  and  cycling  wear. 

“THE  LINEN  STORE.” 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

H  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Survey  of 

Attention  has  again  been  di- 
The  Political  reeted  to  the  division  in  the 
Field.  Democratic  party  by  a  long 
letter  addressed  by  Perry  Belmont  to  Mr. 
Bryan  iu  which  the  course  of  the  gold  Demo¬ 
crats  is  defended  and  the  currency  policy  of 
the  Bryanites  sharply  attacked.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  a  canvass  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  made  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  is  quite  satisfactory  to  his  friends, 
who  are  confident  that  the  machinery  of  the 
party  is  under  their  control  and  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  give  any  weight  to  the  advice  or 
protests  of  Eastern  Democrats.  Before  he 
sailed  for  Europe  Mr.  Crolcer  expressed  re¬ 
gret  that  Mr.  Bryan  could  not  see  that  other 
issues  had  become  more  important  than  the 
silver  question,  and  remarked  that  the  chief 
issue  in  the  platform  of  1000  ought  to  be  op¬ 
position  to  trust  combinations.  He  also  char¬ 
acterized  Bryan’s  views  concerning  the  na¬ 
tion’s  policy  in  the  Philippines  as  absurd. 
Croker  is  nearly  in  accord  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  on  this  point,  but  he 
suggests  that  if  it  Shall  appear  after  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  Filipinos  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  self  government,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  exchange  the  islands  for 
a  part  of  Canada.  The  impression  prevails 
in  Washington  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
will  accept  Governor  Stone’s  appointment  of 
Senator  Quay,  and  it  is  reported  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  that  the  friends  of  Quay  have  secured 
for  him  the  pledges  of  07  Senators,  or  23 
more  than  a  majority.  The  candidates  for 
the  speakership  are  Mr.  Sherman,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Can¬ 
non  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Illinois.  To  this 
list  the  name  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  may 
be  added. 


the  World. 

The  Mazet  Committee  has 
The  Mazet  foeen  empowered  by  the  New 
Committee.  york  Legislature  to  continue 
its  inquiry  throughout  the  year  and  to  report 
to  the  next  session.  Preliminary  reports 
were  submitted  at  Albany,  the  majority  say¬ 
ing  that  while  satisfactory  progress  had  been 
made,  much  remained  to  be  done.  The  two 
Democrats  in  the  committee  urged  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  stopped,  asserting  that  no 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charges  had  been 
obtained,  and  that  the  investigation  was 
prompted  by  partisan  spite  because  certain 
bills  in  which  Republicans  were  interested 
had  been  defeated  by  Tammany  representa¬ 
tives.  They  also  attacked  the  majority 
members  because  they  had  refused  to  exam¬ 
ine  Senator  Platt  and  his  sons.  The  commit¬ 
tee  began  last  week  to  examine  police  officers 
concerning  the  assessments  alleged  to  have 
been  made  for  the  creation  of  a  corruption 
fund  to  be  used  at  Albany  in  preventing  the 
passage  of  bills  affecting  the  Police  Commis¬ 
sion,  but  the  witnesses  with  one  accord  de¬ 
nied  all  knowledge  of  such  a  scheme.  Rich¬ 
ard  Croker  was  permitted  to  depart  for  Eu¬ 
rope  upon  his  promise  that  he  would  return 
by  August  29th.  His  race-horses  in  England 
demand  his  attention.  The  boss  sailed  on 
the  “  New  York,”  which  also  bore  across  the 
Atlantic  Speaker  Reed  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  the  British  Ambassador.  He 
was  escorted  to  the  pier  by  a  large  party  of 
his  admiring  followers,  who  brought  great 
quantities  of  costly  flowers  and  elaborate 
floral  structures  symbolizing  their  devotion 
to  him  and  his  devotion  to  the  race  track. 
His  fine  suite  of  staterooms  was  filled  with 
roses.  As  the  steamship  carried  him  away 
from  his  rich  and  populous  province,  the  ruler 
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of  New  York  smiled  graciously  from  the  deck 
upon  the  cheering  mob  of  his  retainers. 


The  Army  Beef  Court  of  Iu- 
The  Army’s  qUjry  submitted  its  report  to 
^eef‘  the  War  Department  on  the 

29th  ult.  The  substance  of  it  as  given  in 
unotticial  press  summaries  is  as  follows: 
The  court  finds  that  the  allegations 
of  General  Miles  before  the  War  Inquiry 
Commission  concerning  'the  refrigerated 
fresh  beef  are  not  sustained,  altho  the 
evidence  supports  his  opinion  that  the  canned 
roast  beef  was  not  a  suitable  continuous 
ration.  The  beef,  both  the  fresh  and  the 
canned,  was  good,  it  is  asserted,  when  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Government  and  continued  to  be 
good  until  issued  to  the  army  except  when 
it  had  been  affected  by  conditions  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  climate.  The  canned  roast 
beef  was  wholesome  and  nutritious,  the 
court  says,  when  used  in  moderation  and  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions,  but  when  too  much 
of  it  was  supplied  it  became  unpalatable.  It 
was  practically  an  untried  ration,  and  Com¬ 
missary-General  Eagan  is  severely  criticised 
for  having  bought  so  much  of  it.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  court  the  charge  that  any 
portion  of  the  beef  supplied  had  been  em¬ 
balmed  or  preserved  by  the  use  of  chemicals 
is  not  substantiated.  It  was  impracticable 
to  supply  the  army  in  Cuba  with  beef  on  the 
hoof.  The  report  says  that  there  was  no 
more  neglect  than  was  incidental  to  the  hur¬ 
ried  preparation  for  war;  that  the  inspection 
was  not  always  thorough,  and  that  sickness 
in  the  army  was  not  to  any  great  degree  due 
to  the  use  of  canned  or  refrigerated  beef. 
General  Miles  is  criticised  for  failing  to  in¬ 
form  the  Department  promptly  as  to  the  re¬ 
ports  which  he  received,  and  other  officers 
are  blamed  for  similar  shortcomings.  But 
the  report  says  that  no  further  proceedings 
are  required. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 


The  Cuban  generals  who  are 
to  assist  in  the  distribution  of 
the  fund  of  $3,000,000  will 
probably  reduce  to  less  than  30,000  the  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers  entitled  to  receive  the  money. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work 
of  organizing  a  rural  guard  composed  of  the 


Cubans  who  are  soon  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  generals  have  prepared  a  plan  for  the 
employment  of  10,000  of  them  in  such  serv¬ 
ice.  The  guards  are  needed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  island,  especially  in  the  Holguin  dis¬ 
trict,  where  bands  of  brigands  have  recently 
attacked  several  villages.  Colonel  Bliss, 
who  supervises  the  collection  of  customs  at 
Havana,  shows  that  altho  the  present  tariff 
is  lower  by  62  per  cent,  than  the  preceding 
Spanish  tariff,  the  revenue  collected  has  in¬ 
creased  by  25  per  cent.  Under  the  old  tariff 
in  normal  years  the  annual  revenue  wras 
$9,000,000  for  the  city  and  $12,000,000  for 
the  entire  island,  but  now,  under  the  lower 
duties,  the  collections  have  been  at  the  rate 
of  $12,000,000  for  the  city  and  $15,000,000 
for  the  island.  Upon  the  same  imports  the 
acknowledged  receipts  of  the  custom  house 
in  Havana  should  have  been  $28,000,000. 
The  difference,  $19,000,000,  shows  how  great 
the  frauds  were.  Sanitary  work  in  the  city 
is  carried  on  with  vigor  under  General  Lud¬ 
low,  who  has  set  up  a  garbage  crematory 
and  Is  employing  3,000  men  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  sewers  and  pavements,  and  upon 
other  improvements.  The  report  that  the 
order  extending  the  navigation  laws  to  Porto 
Rico  was  to  be  revoked  has  been  contradict¬ 
ed.  It  is  said  that  an  American  steamship 
will  make  the  circuit  of  the  island  once  a 
week  and  thus  bring  some  relief  to  export¬ 
ers.  Porto  Rican  planters  and  merchants  in¬ 
tend  to  assist  destitute  natives  by  selling  the 
coffee  and  fruits  of  the  island  in  American 
cities  for  their  benefit  through  agencies 
established  by  the  Red  Gross  Society. 


The  promise  of  a  vigorous 
The  Filipinos  campaign  has  been  thor- 
Sue  for  Peace,  Qugidy  fulfilled  dui-ing  the 
past  week.  General  Mac  Arthur  has  advanced 
from  Malolos  upon  Calumpit,  and  General 
Lawton  has  made  his  way  northward  from 
Novaliches  by  Norzagaray  to  cut  off  the  Fili¬ 
pino  retreat  from  Calumpit  toward  San  Fer¬ 
nando.  Each  body  of  troops  has  covered  it¬ 
self  with  honor  by  its  vigorous  overcoming 
of  obstacles  and  its  steady  advance.  The 
Filipinos  evidently  thought  that  their  posi¬ 
tion  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  near  Calumpit, 
was  impregnable,  but  Colonel  Funston  and 
the  Kansans  showed  them  what  Americans 
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could  do.  Two  men  swam  the  stream  under 
a  galling  fire,  carrying  with  them  a  rope 
which  they  fastened  to  the  other  side,  and 
thus  made  it  possible  to  transfer  large  bodies 
of  troops  on  rafts.  The  Filipinos  held  their 
own  with  great  bravery,  but  were  finally 
compelled  to  withdraw  by  a  flank  fire  through 
the  trenches.  The  advance  through  the  j un¬ 


pension  of  hostilities.  This  was  refused,  but 
they  were  sent  immediately  by  train  to  Ma¬ 
nila  to  see  General  Otis.  Full  conference 
was  had  with  him  and  afterward,  in  some  in¬ 
formal  way,  with  the  Commission.  The 
Filipinos  asked  for  a  suspension  until  the 
Congress  could  meet  and  act  upon  peace. 
General  Otis  declined  to  recognize  the  Con- 
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gle  of  General  Lawton’s  column  was  very 
difficult.  Obstacles  of  every  kind  were  in 
the  way,  and  they  were  unable  to  advance 
as  rapidly  as  was  hoped.  That  they  have 
succeeded,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  as  General  Bac  Arthur’s  division  came 
up  close  to  Calumpit  Filipino  officers  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  flag  of  truce,  asking  for  a  sus- 


gress  and  gave  his  terms  as  unconditional 
surrender,  to  be  followed,  however,  immedi¬ 
ately  by  a  general  amnesty  for  all  who  would 
acknowledge  American  allegiance.  As  the 
representatives  were  apparently  not  author¬ 
ized  to  close  on  this  basis,  they  returned  for 
further  conference  with  General  Luna,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Filipino  army. 
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There  was  some  suspicion  that  the  whole 
move  was  merely  one  to  gain  time  and  with¬ 
draw  the  army  from  the  difficult  position  in 
which  it  was.  General  Mac  Arthur  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Lawton,  however,  did  not  check  their 
advance.  The  officers  announced  that  the 
Filipinos  recognized  that  they  had  been  de¬ 
feated  and  wished  to  secure  peace,  but  de¬ 
sired  it  on  as  honorable  terms  as  possible. 
General  Otis  has  full  authority  in  the  case, 
and  altlio  there  may  be  some  delay  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  will  be  little  more  serious 
opposition.  There  may  be  occasional  bands 
of  guerrillas,  but  more  than  that  it  is  not 
thought  probable  there  will  be. 


The  situation  in  Nicaragua  is 
Nicaragua.  gtiU  epical.  Since  the  recent 
insurrection  was  put  down,  General  Torres, 
the  new  Governor  of  the  province,  has  an¬ 
noyed  the  Americans  in  many  ways.  His 
decision  to  assess  the  American  merchants 
at  Biuefields  on  all  goods  imported  into  that 
port  during  the  rebellion  was  specially  re¬ 
sented  because  the  merchants  had  already 
been  compelled  to  pay  duty  on  the  same 
goods  to  the  revolutionary  leader.  The  Nica¬ 
raguans  claim  that  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  a  government  de  facto,  and  the 
Americans  ought  not  to  have  paid  it  any 
duty,  but  the  Americans  take  just  the  op¬ 
posite  view.  The  province  is  now  under 
martial  law,  and  the  United  States  mer¬ 
chants  are  living  for  the  most  part  behind 
“  closed  doors.”  Since  the  “  Detroit  ”  has 
arrived  on  the  scene  to  protect  American  in¬ 
terests,  the  merchants  have  paid  the  double 
duty,  under  protest,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  will  cause  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
to  recede  from  its  position  and  pay  back  the 
duty.  In  the  meantime  there  is  some  talk 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Many 
people  are  becoming  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
frequent  revolutions  and  senseless  fights. 
These  people  are  gradually  being  brought 
under  one  head,  and  the  new  party  will,  have 
annexation  to  the  United  States  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  its  platform.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Nicaragua  Congress  the  President  in 
his  message  touched  upon  the  subject  as  one 
of  his  fondest  hopes,  and  it  is  said  that  next 


year  the  matter  will  in  all  likelihood  take 
some  definite  form.  General  Estrada,  once 
Minister  to  Washington,  is  leading  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  he  says  that  annexation  is  the  only 
future  for  Nicaragua.  But  it  must  be  said 
on  the  other  baud  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  are  not  over  friendly  toward  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


As  the  date  for  the  assembling 
The  Peace  Qf  tlie  peace  Conference,  May 
Conference.  18thj  approaches,  there  is  a 
general  recognition  that  in  all  probability  the 
immediate  results  will  be  little  more  than 
some  advance  on  the  Geneva  Convention  in 
regard  to  the  usages  of  war.  Any  action 
toward  disarmament  or  the  reduction  of 
armaments  is  manifestly  impossible.  The 
discussion  on  arbitration  will  doubtless  be 
useful,  but,  as  the  Conference  will  have  no 
authority,  its  recommendations  will  carry 
no  more  than  their  inherent  weight.  Baron¬ 
ess  Suttner,  who  on  the  Continent  has  taken 
the  place  of  Mr.  Stead,  considers  it  merely 
the  first  step  in  a  long  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
which  the  co-operation  of  the  official  world 
in  the  opposition  to  war  will  become  an  insti¬ 
tution.  While  the  Conference  itself  will 
neither  ratify  the  European  status  quo,  nor 
result  in  arbitration  treaties,  it  will  pave  the 
way  for  such  reforms.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  belief  that  the  influence  of  tbe  Amer¬ 
ican  delegates,  both  because  of  their  personal 
character  and  their  freedom  from  European 
entanglements,  will  be  considerable.  The 
presidency  of  the  Conference  will,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  go  to  Russia;  the  doyen  of  the  body, 
both  in  service  and  in  the  alphabetic  order, 
Count  Munster  of  Germany  (Allemagne), 
convening  it  and  nominating  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Delegate,  who  will  then  propose  M. 
de  Staal,  Russian  Ambassador  in  London. 


The  most  notable  recent  de- 
Tke  Dreyfus  veiopment  in  the  Dreyfus 
^ase"  case  is  a  letter  by  the  call- 
graphic  expert,  who  testified  that  Dreyfus 
was  the  author  of  the  bordereau,  in  which 
lie  announces  his  present  belief  that  the 
document  was  written  by  Esterhazy.  One  of 
the  judges  in  the  Dreyfus  court  martial  and 
also  a  former  Prefect  of  Police  have  both 
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deposed  before  the  Court  of  Cassation  that 
the  verdict  against  Dreyfus  was  obtained 
by  unfair  practices.  Another  member  of  the 
court  martial  testified  that  there  was  no  ne¬ 
cessity  of  showing  him  the  secret  documents, 
because  he  knew  them,  having  written  them. 
The  Figaro  continues  to  publish  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  among  its  latest  developments 
is  the  testimony  of  Captain  Cuiguet,  an  aid- 
de-camp  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  in  which  he 
charges  Col.  Du  Paty  de  Clam  with  absolute 
forgery.  Other  testimony  is  along  the  same 
line,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent  that  some  form  or  other  of  revision  will 
be  necessary.  A  statement  appears  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette  to  the  effect  that  the 
German  Government  recently  addressed  an 
oxpostulatory  note  to  France  intimating  that 
uie  evidence  as  published  in  the  Figaro  was 
creating  a  very  unfavorable  impression,  and 
that  France  must  understand  that  in  certain 
eventualities  it  would  be  impossible  for  Ger¬ 
many  to  refrain  from  publishing  her  own  de¬ 
tailed  version  of  the  facts.  In  view  of  all 
this  Premier  Bupuy  is  urging  prompt  action 
by  the  Court,  and  there  are  reports  that  a 
majority  is  assured  for  revision.  The  news 
from  Dreyfus  himself  is  that  he  is  somewhat 
better,  but  has  felt  the  long  tension  very 
greatly,  and  at  times  it  seemed  that  it  would 
be  too  severe  for  him  to  endure. 


Government  by  its  absolute  refusal  to  be¬ 
come  denationalized  and  Russianized.  Vari¬ 
ous  laws  have  been  made  to  meet  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Armenian  schools,  even  those  estab¬ 
lished  by  private  funds,  have  been  confis¬ 
cated,  including  some  Protestant  schools. 
Prominent  Armenian  ecclesiastics  have  been 
banished  and  still  they  increase.  Under  a 
municipal  law  which  makes  property  owning 
the  chief  qualification  for  membership  in 
city  or  town  councils,  Armenians  have  ac¬ 
quired  property  until  they  control  the  coun¬ 
cils  in  many  cities;  in  Tiflis  they  have  56 
out  of  the  79  members,  altho  they  represent 
but  40  per  cent,  of  the  population.  As  a  result 
of  all  this  Russia  has  been  seeking  to  get 
rid  of  as  many  as  possible.  The  Turkish  au¬ 
thorities  have,  however,  refused  to  receive 
them  without  passports,  which  the  Turkish 
consul  refused  to  give.  Then,  the  special 
pressure  from  St.  Petersburg  continuing,  the 
Turks  said  they  would  take  them  if  Russia 
would  give  a  complete  list  of  them.  This 
Russia  said  was  impracticable,  but  promised 
to  give  a  list  of  each  company  as  it  left. 


England  and  Russia 
in  Agreement. 


The  Armenians  are  again 
Russia  and  the  coming  into  political  prom- 
Araieniana,  inence,  and  this  time  in 
connection  with  Russia  rather  than  with 
Turkey.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after 
the  massacres  four  years  ago  there  was  a 
large  exodus  of  those  people  from  Turkey 
into  the  Caucasus.  At  that  time  they  were 
welcomed  by  Russia,  but  of  late  her  friend¬ 
liness  toward  the  refugees  has  perceptibly 
cooled.  They  have  been  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  paupers  and  thus  have  drawn  heavily 
on  the  benevolence  of  the  community. 
In  some  instances  it  is  asserted  that  they 
have  proved  disturber's  of  the  peace,  even 
betaking  themselves  to  brigandage.  Prob¬ 
ably  far  more  influential  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  statement  that  they  have 
strengthened  the  existing  Armenian  com¬ 
munity  in  the  Caucasus,  which  has  always 
given  considerable  anxiety  to  the  Russian 


The  long  talked  of 
agreement  between 
England  and  Russia 
in  China  has  at  last  been  announced.  Eng¬ 
land  agrees  not  to  press  railway  or  other 
concessions  in  North  China,  and  Russia 
agrees  to  recognize  England’s  claim  to  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  and  that 
no  part  of  the  valley  shall  be  alienated.  Just 
what  is  to  be  included  in  the  valley,  where 
its  boundaries  are  to  be,  is  not  stated.  Lord 
Salisbury  at  a  banquet  referred  to  the 
agreement  as  preventing,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  the  likelihood  of  collision  between  the 
two  Powers,  and  thus  as  matter  for  con¬ 
gratulation,  especially  in  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  had  from  time  to  time  prevailed 
between  the  two  countries.  At  the  same 
time  comes  information  of  a  statement 
made  by  M.  de  Witte,  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Finance,  to  bis  Government,  that  some 
agreement  with  England  was  essential  in 
view  of  the  financial  situation.  Money,  es¬ 
pecially  English  capital,  will  imperatively 
needed  for  the  Siberian  railway  and 
various  industries.  British  free  trade  also, 
he  said,  offered  the  best  opening  for  Russian 
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trade,  and  closer  relations  were  very  desir¬ 
able  from  this  standpoint.  At  this  time 
also  comes  the  announcement  that  Russia 
has  secured  a  concession  of  the  Province  of 
Azerbaijan,  in  Persia,  for  seventy  years, 
for  the  exploitation  of  mines,  especially  of 
copper  and  gems,  and  the  construction  of 
railways,  roads  and  harbors.  According  to 
the  latest  advices  Germany  desires  not  to 
he  left  out,  hut  wishes  the  Yellow  River  val¬ 
ley  as  her  sphere  of  influence. 


Siam  has  taken  a  remarkable 
Reform  in  leap  forward  within  the  past 
Siam.  two  years.  Profiting  by  the 
attacks  on  the  integrity  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  probably  still  more  by  his 
trip  to  Europe,  King  Chulalongkorn  has 
been  introducing  reforms  on  every  hand. 
He  has  been  fortunate  *in  securing  the 
services  of  sevei’al  trained  English  adminis¬ 
trators,  as  well  as  Belgians  and  others,  hut 
he  has  realized  that  the  work  to  be  effective 
must  be  thoroughly  Siamese  and  according¬ 
ly  he  has  made  special  efforts  to  train  young 
men  of  ability  for  the  various  positions.  His 
own  family  has  been  drawn  upon  freely  and 
with  the  best  results.  An  entire  financial 
system  has  been  commenced.  In  place  of 
no  system  of  accounts,  no  audit,  no  effective 
revenue  service,  there  is  now  a  fairly  good 
system.  It  is  not  in  working  order  all  over 
the  country,  nor  is  it  complete  anywhere,  but 
it  has  already  advanced  the  income  consid¬ 
erably,  and  acts  somewhat  as  a  check  on 
expenditure.  The  magnificent  forestry  of 
the  country  has  been  put  under  surveillance 
and  the  waste  that  was  threatening  the  teak 
trees  has  been  checked.  A  police  system  has 
been  established  at  least  for  Bangkok,  the 
River  Meinam  and  the  railway  to  Kerat, 
while  a  gendarmerie  has  been  organized  for 
the  provinces.  Education  is  encouraged  by 
a  normal  school  and  a  special  college  for  the 
nobility.  The  law  courts  have  been  re¬ 
formed  and  the  great  mass  of  cases  that 
have  accumulated  has  been  cleared  away, 
and  it  is  possible  as  never  before  to  secure 
justice  and  mercy.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
not  done  everywhere  or  very  thoroughly. 
But  a  beginning  has  been  made  and  a  most 
excellent  one.  Already,  on  the  strength  of 
what  has  been  accomplished,  revision  of 


treaties  is  asked  for,  and  especially  is  it  de¬ 
sired  that  the  immunity  of  foreigners  from 
taxes  should  be  abridged.  One  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  trouble  between  Siam  and 
France  is  the  ease  with  which  Siamese  can 
secure  French  passports  and  then  return 
and  claim  immunity  from  Siamese  officials. 
That  these  requests  will  be  granted  just  yet 
is  not  deemed  probable,  a  little  longer  time 
being  needed  to  test  the  reform. 


The  situation  in  the  Trans- 
Trouble  in  yaa]  grows  more  tense.  The 
South  Africa  mining  industry  is  almost  at 
war  with  the  Government  over  arrangements 
with  regard  to  franchises  and  there  are  mu¬ 
tual  recriminations  tending  to  general  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  output  of  gold  during  the 
past  year  is  reported  at  $81,203,150,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  $22,500,000  over  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  previous  year,  making  the  coun¬ 
try,  according  to  President  Kruger,  the  larg¬ 
est  gold  producer  in  the  world.  This  shows 
the  great  interests  at  stake  and  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  some  understanding.  Mean¬ 
while  the  severest  repression  continues.  Cor¬ 
respondence  is  interfered  with  by  the  censor¬ 
ship,  meetings  are  suppressed,  one  which 
bad  been  promised  having  been  forbidden 
subsequently.  To  add  to  the  anxiety,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col¬ 
onies,  in  answer  to  a  question,  has  affirmed 
that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  British 
forces  at  the  Cape  recently  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Boers  had  erected  forts  at  Pre¬ 
toria  and  Johannesburg,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  menace  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  same 
time  the  elections  in  Cape  Colony  have  gone 
against  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Afrikander  Bund 
having  a  clear  majority  in  the  Cape  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  G  to  8.  The  Delagoa  Bay  matter  is 
again  creating  some  anxiety  and  it  is  asserted 
that  Cecil  Rhodes  has  been  manipulating  that 
also  with  a  view  to  securing  the  transfer  of 
it  to  British  South  Africa,  even  tho  the 
Portuguese  Government  should  hesitate.  The 
home  Government  has  taken  no  action  yet 
in  regard  to  the  petition  of  British  subjects 
in  the  Transvaal,  but  there  is  a  general  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  be  compelled  to,  especially  in 
view  of  its  practical  indorsement  by  Sir  Al¬ 
fred  Milner,  whose  conservatism  in  such 
matters  is  well  known. 


The  Tent. 

(PERSIAN.) 

By  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

When  my  bier  is  borne  to  tbe  grave, 
And  its  burden  is  laid  in  tbe  ground. 
Think  not  that  Rumi  is  [there, 

Nor  cry,  like  tbe  mourners  around, 

“  He  is  gone — All  is  over— Farewell  !  " 
But  go  on  your  ways  again, 

And,  forgetting  your  own  petty  loss, 
Remember  bis  infinite  gain. 

For  know  that  this  world  is  a  tent. 
And  life  but  a  dream  in  tbe  night, 
Till  Death  plucks  the  curtains  apart 
And  awakens  tbe  sleeper  with  light  ! 

New  Yoek  Citv 
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By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles 

In  writing  for  an  American  paper  it  is 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  feel  sure  how 
much  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Empire  in  recent  times 
he  may  take  for  granted.  While  the  Ameri¬ 
can  volunteers  were  fighting  side  by  side 
with  British  troops  against  the  French  in  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  dominant 
influence  in  North  America,  a  corresponding 
struggle  between  the  same  Powers  was  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  in  which 
England  and  France  had  long  had  trading 
factories,  and  in  which  for  some  time  they 
had  begun  to  push  on  toward  territorial  do¬ 
minion. 

In  the  wars  between  the  two  great  West¬ 
ern  rivals  which  marked  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI  the  conflict  in  India  and 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  less  one-sided  than 
some  are  inclined  now  to  think.  At  sea  De 
Grasse  and  the  Bailli  de  Suffren  de  St.  Tro- 
pez  long  disputed  and  came  nearer  to  de¬ 
stroying  the  British  command  of  the  sea 
than  we  like  to  admit;  and  on  laud  there  was 
a  moment  when  the  fate  of  India  seemed 
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Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

doubtful.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  element  was,  however,  even 
more  strikingly  complete  in  India  than  in 
North  America,  and,  while  the  prolific  habits 
and  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians  have  caused  a  survival  of  French  tra¬ 
ditions  in  one  part  of  North  America,  in  India 
the  Logos  are  merely  so  many  monuments  to 
the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  British  suc¬ 
cess.  Pondicherry  and  Chandernagore,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  and  the  other 
French  trading  stations  are  by  treaty  now 
mere  enclaves,  in  which  British  supremacy  is 
tacitly  acknowledged,  which  have  been  oc¬ 
cupied  on  the  outbreak  of  previous  wars  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France,  without  a 
blow,  restored  on  peace,  and  which  in  the 
event  of  any  future  war  will  similarly  be  oc¬ 
cupied  again— and  not  restored. 

Since  the  treaty  which  established  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States,  and  which  in 
many  ways  recognized  the  terribly  doubtful 
character  of  the  struggle  between  England 
and  France  which  it  brought  to  a  close,  the 
British  Empire  in  Asia  has  pursued  an  up- 
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ward  course.  The  Great  War  never  jeopard¬ 
ized  it  for  a  moment;  and  our  struggles  at 
that  time  in  Asia  and  the  adjacent  seas  were, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fight  for  Mauritius 
(if  Mauritius  be  deemed  Asiatic),  not  strug¬ 
gles  against  France  but  against  the  native 
powers,  of  which  the  heaviest  defeats  coin¬ 
cided  in  date  with  our  wars  against  the 
French  in  Europe.  From  that  time  India  has 
spread  steadily  and  been  greatly  augmented 
in  extent  by  the  conquests  in  the  present 
reign,  of  Scindh,  of  the  Punjab  (where  French 
influence  with  the  Sikhs,  illustrated  by  the 
letters  of  Louis  Philippe  to  Ranjit  Singh,  the 
Lion  of  the  Punjab,  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  provoked  the  war)  and  of  Burma.  In 
the  case  of  the  second  Burmese  war,  and 
complete  destruction  of  independent  Burma, 
French  influence  again  was  the  provoking 
cause;  a  French  consul  having  been  sent  to 
procure  a  treaty,  nominally  commercial,  the 
signing  of  which  was  the  death  warrant  of 
the  Burmese  monarchy.  The  mutiny  of  1857 
brought  no  check  to  the  development  of  Brit¬ 
ish  India,  altho  since  Lord  Canning’s  procla¬ 
mation  and  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from 
the  Company  to  the  Crown  in  1858  annexa¬ 
tion  within  India  proper  has  been  all  but 
unknown.  The  native  States  of  India  are 
for  ail  practical  purposes  British,  and  there 
are  many  who,  like  me,  would  prefer  to  see 
large  portions  of  India,  which  are  at  present 
under  British  rule,  restored  to  native  admin¬ 
istration,  subject  to  our  control  in  the  only 
matters  which  are  essential— those  concern¬ 
ing  finance  and  war.  The  expansion  of  India 
over  Baluchistan  as  far  as  the  Persian  fron¬ 
tier  has  been  peaceful.  Her  expansion  down 
the  coast  of  Further  India,  facing  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  has  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
transfer  of  these  establishments  (some  of 
which,  such  as  Penang  and  Province  Welles¬ 
ley,  were  somewhat  ancient)  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  But  British  influence  in  the  direction 
of  Singapore  has  continued  to  expand,  and 
the  Protectorates  which  stretch  toward  Siam 
are  flourishing.  In  the  other  direction,  to¬ 
ward  the  west,  without  any  expansion  of 
British  territory  in  Persia  or  in  Eastern  Ara¬ 
bia,  British  influence  is  supreme,  and  our  re¬ 
cent  action,  when  France  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  has  shown  that 
we  shall  not  tolerate  any  foreign  intervention 


on  the  long  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
Persian  Gulf.  Northward,  while  Nepal, 
which  is  tributary  to  China  but  which  yields 
11s  our  Ghoorka  recruits,  has  been  let  alone, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  British  expan¬ 
sion  into  the  Himalayan  range.  Little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  attracted  by  this  expansion  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  virtual  annexation,  accompanied 
by  wars,  of  hill  States,  which  were  depend¬ 
encies  of  our  Protected  State  of  Kashmir. 
The  delimitation  of  the  frontier  with  Russia 
was  thought  to  necessitate  a  post  of  observa¬ 
tion  at  Chitral.  Our  Resident  was  besieged, 
and  the  straight  road  from  Peshawur  over 
two  low  passes  and  across  two  rivers  was 
“  opened  ”  up  with  bridges  and  then  made  in 
the  course  of  the  relief  operations,  altho  the 
garrison  was  actually  relieved  by  the  old 
roundabout  road  from  the  Kashmir  side. 
The  keeping  open  of  the  direct  road,  after  the 
issue  of  a  proclamation  pointing  to  with¬ 
drawal,  has  been  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
faith,  and  the  matter  is  now  in  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  in  our  Parliament.  No 
one  seems  to  have  seen  that  the  question  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  post  of  observation  at 
Chitral,  established,  in  fact,  by  the  Liberals, 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  difficult  road  by  the  Mala- 
kand.  Interests  have  now  sprung  up,  how¬ 
ever,  between  Malakand  and  Chitral  which 
will  make  withdrawal  from  the  direct  road 
difficult.  It  was  a  question  whether  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  roads  does  not  facilitate  in¬ 
vasion  of  India  rather  than  aid  in  its  protec¬ 
tion.  Gross  roads  and  cross  lines  of  rail, 
from  defensive  post  to  defensive  post,  are  es¬ 
sential  to  defense,  but  the  construction  of 
great  through  roads,  leading  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  is,  in  such  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts,  unwise.  The  Malakand  road  leads, 
however,  only  to  Peshawur.  Peshawur  is  a 
station  from  which,  if  heavily  attacked,  we 
should  fall  back  and  which  is  indeed  indefen¬ 
sible  against  a  formidable,  or  what  is  called 
a  “  European,”  enemy. 

From  Aden,  which  Is  an  Indian  station— by 
statute  a  portion  of  the  Presidency  of  Bom¬ 
bay— we  dominate  southwestern  Arabia,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  establishment  of  other 
Powers  in  Arabia,  as  the  Turkish  Power 
gives  way,  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  Other  British  possessions  in  Asia 
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are  to  be  found  in  Borneo,  where  Rajah 
Brooke  long  since  established  himself  an  in¬ 
dependent  sovereign,  where  his  nephew  has 
now  come  under  British  protection,  and 
where  a  company  has  developed  British 
North  Borneo,  which  forms,  with  Sarawak 
and  Labuan,  a  territory  likely  to  be  prosper¬ 
ous  in  the  future.  Ceylon,  by  the  enterprise 
of  British  planters,  has  become  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  tropical  colony  of  any  Power.  On  the 
coast  of  China  the  British  colony  of  Hong 
Kong,  which  dates  only  from  the  birth-time 
of  many  of  us,  has  become  as  flourishing  as 
Singapore. 

As  regards  our  communications  with  Asia, 
they  are  conducted  in  time  of  peace  by  the 
Suez  Canal,  in  the  management  of  which  we 
are  now  virtually  on  an  equal  footing  with 
France,  and  the  Red  Sea,  in  which  we  are 
dominant.  In  time  of  war  the  Mediterranean 
would  be  so  unsafe  for  trade,  on  account  of 
its  narrowness  and  the  exposure  of  the  road 
to  attack  from  the  French,  Algerian  and  Tu¬ 
nisian  coasts  and  from  Corsica,  that  we 
should  use  the  Cape  route,  which  has  our 
coaling  stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  South 
Africa,  and  at  Mauritius— an  island  perhaps 
African  in  situation  but  completely  Indian  in 
interest,  which  was  a  thorn  in  our  side  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  a  station  for 
their  privateers  in  the  Great  War,  and  which 
was  only  finally  taken  from  them  late  in  the 
war  and  by  a  considerable  effort.  The 
French  have  established  themselves  at  Brit¬ 
ish  Sound,  now  called  Diego  Suarez,  in  the 
north  of  the  great  African  island  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  from  the  whole  of  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pelling  British  trade  and  British  influence. 
So  long  as  we  retain  the  command  of  the  sea 
the  French  dream  of  conveying  to  Diego 
Suarez  the  whole  of  their  Indian  troops  and 
making  it  a  great  naval  station  for  attack 
upon  our  Cape  route  will  remain  a  dream. 
The  immense  fleet  of  cruisers  which  we  now 
possess  will  render  such  a  use  of  Madagascar 
as  that  which,  before  1810,  the  French  made 
of  Mauritius,  impossible  in  a  future  war,  and 
our  communications  with  India,  Singapore 
and  Hong  Kong,  so  long  as  we  retain  the 
command  of  the  sea,  are  not  likely  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  assailed. 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture:  the  establishment  in  Further  India  of 
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a  new  French  Empire,  and  the  menace  to  In¬ 
dia  and  our  influence  in  Persia  and  in  China 
of  the  vast  and  inexpugnable  Empire  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  extension  of  Russia  across  Siberia 
to  the  Pacific  is  nothing  new.  The  Cossacks 
had  penetrated  to  the  Chinese  border  In  the 
last  century;  and  the  Russian  churches  in 
Alaska  remind  you  Americans  of  the  United 
States  that  Russia  at  one  time  stretched  even 
further  from  west  to  east  than  she  does  now. 
The  development  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
Asia  in  our  time  has  been  southward  rather 
than  eastward.  Her  influence  has  become 
dominant  at  the  Persian  capital,  and  North¬ 
ern  Persia  lies  open  to  her  arms.  She  has 
consolidated  her  position  in  Turkestan,  and, 
altho  she  yielded  hack  to  China  the  province 
of  Ili  which  she  had  long  occupied  after  the 
Mohammedan  rebellion  by  which  the  Chinese 
had  been  driven  out,  she  has  come  down  by 
the  Amur  to  the  formerly  Japanese  island  of 
Sagalien,  has  stretched  southward  along  the 
coast  and  established  an  arsenal  at  Vladivos¬ 
tok.  and  has  now  extended  her  virtual  do¬ 
minion  over  Manchuria  without  filing  a  shot, 
aud  is  replacing  Vladivostok  by  Port  Arthur 
in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  and  neighborhood  of 
Pekin.  British  trade  in  China  is  enormous, 
and  is  threatened  by  that  process  of  gradual 
Russian  absorption  which  has  been  seen  at 
work  in  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and  which  will 
inevitably  be  repeated  in  the  northern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  vast  popu¬ 
lation  of  China,  however,  lies  not  in  the 
north,  but  in  the  central  valley,  and  we  have 
proclaimed  the  importance  of  a  Chinese  state¬ 
ment  to  ourselves  that  China  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  alienating  the  provinces  which  in¬ 
clude  the  Yangtse  Valley.  China  has,  how¬ 
ever,  given  a  similar  promise  with  regard  to 
one  of  them,  that  of  Yunnan,  to  France,  and 
any  British  sphere  of  influence  extending 
over  the  Yangtse  Valley  is  both  shadowy 
and  contested.  France  has  shown  by  her 
easy  relinquishment  of  her  pretensions  in  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  parts  of  Africa  that  she  will 
not  risk  serious  differences  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  matters  in  which  she  has  not  the  firm 
support  of  Russia.  But  in  Asia  France  and 
Russia  work  together,  and  the  feverish  haste 
with  which  the  Russian  fleet  is  being 
strengthened  seems  to  point  to  an  ultimate 
intention  on  the  part  of  Russia  of  contesting 
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our  privileged  position  in  Southern  Asia.  In 
this  contest  Russia  may  probably  count  upon 
the  support  of  France.  Between  the  Russian 
sphere  in  China  and  the*  sphere  which  is 
claimed  by  France,  with  less  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  claim  good,  German  and  Japanese 
spheres  are  interposed,  and  the  policy  of  our 
Government  points  to  common  action  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Japan  for 
resisting  the  Russo-French  alliance  for  the 
partition  of  China.  While  Japan  is,  however, 
only  an  Asiatic  Power,  Germany  is  before 
all  a  European  Power  and  a  world-trader; 
and  her  action  in  China  will  always  be  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  her  European  and  her  general  in¬ 
terests.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
under  all  circumstances  Great  Britain  could 
count  upon  the  support  of  Germany  in  oppos¬ 
ing  in  China  the  pretensions  of  France  and 
Russia. 

The  United  States  are  beginning  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  Pacific,  and  they  have  in 
China  trade  interests  which,  altho  not  yet 
large,  are  certain  rapidly  to  increase,  and 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Russian  pol¬ 
icy. 

I  have  written  of  Russia  as  possessing  in 
Asia  an  inexpugnable  position,  but  in  saying 
this  I  have  been  thinking  less  of  the  present 
than  of  the  future.  For  the  moment  Japan 
alone,  even  without  our  alliance,  is  too  strong 
on  the  Pacific  coast  for  Russia ;  and  it  is  only 
the  knowledge  that  the  enormous  reserve 
power  of  Russia  would  be  exerted  to  crush 
her  in  the  long  run  that  has  prevented  the 
Japanese  from  challenging,  successfully  as 
regards  the  moment,  in  arms  an  action  on 
the  part  of  Russia  which  has  been  strikingly 
unfair  toward  herself.  Japan  was  expelled 
from  her  conquests  on  the  Gulf  of  Pechili, 
and  had  to  resign  herself  to  seeing  Port  Ar¬ 
thur,  which  she  had  conquered,  made  over, 
with  its  fortifications,  to  her  great  rival,  and 
Wei-hai-wei,  which  she  had  also  conquered, 
occupied,  as  a  parliamentary  set-off,  by  our¬ 
selves. 

For  many  years  to  come  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Japan  together  will  be  far  too 
strong  for  Russia  upon  the  Gulf  of  Pechili, 
and  generally  speaking  upon  the  Pacific  and 
its  coasts.  But  no  action  there  could  prevent 
blows  being  inflicted  by  Russia  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  world  upon  British  interests. 


Northern  Persia,  for  example,  could  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  her  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  easily  absorbed.  Northern 
Afghanistan  could  also  be  conquered  by  Rus¬ 
sia,  with  the  effect  of  so  advancing  her  fron¬ 
tier  toward  India  as  enormously  to  Increase 
the  expenses  of  our  Indian  Government  after 
the  peace,  with  the  natural  result  of  increas¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  financial  unpopular¬ 
ity  in  India  of  our  rule.  Eastern  China  could 
be  absorbed,  and  any  success  of  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  upon  the  coast 
would  only  be  treated  as  a  set-off,  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  peace,  against  Russian  suc¬ 
cesses  elsewhere,  some  of  which  would  be 
abandoned  in  order  to  secure  restitution  of 
anything  which  might  have  been  wrung 
from  her  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

These  military  facts,  and  the  enormous  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  so  controlling  the  Government  of 
China  as  to  create  an  Anglo-Chinese  army 
capable  of  defending  against  Russia  the 
Yangtse  Valley  or  Central  China,  point  to 
an  agreement  with  Russia  being  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  But  while 
such  agreements  may  pacify  interests  for  the 
moment,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  chance  of 
permanence  they  would  offer.  There  are 
some  who  think  that  the  Russian  dominions 
in  Asia  are  so  vast  already  that  the  unwieldi¬ 
ness  of  an  empire  swelled  by  further  con¬ 
quest  would  constitute  a  weakness  to  the 
Russian  Power  which  the  prudence  of  her 
rulers  would  lead  her  to  avoid.  But  telegraphs 
and  railways  make  countries  smaller  as  far  as 
government  is  concerned,  and  a  Russia  swoll¬ 
en  by  the  addition  of  Persia  and  Afghanis 
tan  and  Western  and  Northern  Chjna  would 
not  be  so  difficult  to  govern  by  reason  of  its 
vastness  as  was  the  already  enormous  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire,  provided  with  fewer  means  of 
communication,  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Asia 
is,  we  are  able  as  Britons  to  congratulate 
ourselves,  an  interest  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
in  accordance  with  our  own.  The  door  is 
equally  open  to  trade  to  all  the  Powers 
throughout  all  portions  of  our  dominions, 
and  throughout  the  countries  outside  our  do¬ 
minions,  such  as  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  we  control.  The  United  States  will 
become  the  greatest  manufacturing  Power  of 
the  world,  and  a  country  of  great  export,  and 
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probably  of  great  fleets.  It  will  be  to  her  In¬ 
terest  that  the  floor  should  be  kept  open  to 
trade  throughout  the  world,  and  Russia  is 
unlikely  in  the  future  to  see  her  interest  in 
this  direction  any  more  than  she  has  seen  it 
in  the  past.  The  will  of  the  United  States,  if 
it  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
—the  will,  in  other  words,  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples— will  be  paramount  in  the 
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Pacific  if  they  are  united,  and,  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  seeing  our  way  either  to  hold  Rus¬ 
sian  influence  in  check  or  to  come  to  terms 
with  Russia  which  'will  be  permanently  to 
her  advantage  and  therefore  permanently 
binding,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  conception 
in  the  distant  future  of  the  alliance  in  the 
Pacific  and  for  trade  in  Asia  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

L London,  England 


The  Roof  of  the  World. 

By  Captain  Francis  Younghusband,  Indian  SiafE  Corps. 


It  was  a  hot,  glaring  day  in  the  hight  of 
A  Central  Asian  summer.  I  had  already  rid¬ 
den  nearly  three  thousand  miles  on  my 
companionless  journey  from  Pekin  to  India 
The  terrors  of  the  Gobi  Desert  were  fading 
from  my  memory.  Away  on  my  right  lay 
the  high  ranges  of  the  Tianshan,  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Mountains,  dividing  Chinese  Turkestan 
from  Siberia,  and  along  the  base  of  which  I 
had  plodded  for  many  hundreds  of  miles 
night  and  day  indifferently,  in  my  eagerness 
to  reach  my  distant  destination.  And  now, 
as  I  sat  listlessly  on  my  pony,  travel-worn, 
dust-covered  and  weary,  I  saw  in  the  far 
distance  before  me,  high  in  the  sky  and  ap¬ 
parently  unconnected  with  earth,  a  long 
strip  of  purest  white,  even  as  a  level  on  its 
lower  side  and  jagged  on  its  upper.  I  knew 
this  could  only  be  the  summit  of  a  snowy 
range,  and  I  knew  that  the  only  snowy  range 
it  could  be  was  the  Pamir  Mountains,  the 
Bam-i-dunya — the  Roof  of  the  World. 

And  so,  indeed,  it  seemed,  looked  at  from 
the  level  plains  of  Turkestan,  and  to  ascend 
to  those  mountains  was  to  all  appearance 
like  climbing  from  the  floor  to  the  flat  roof 
which  formed  the  upper  story  of  the  Turk¬ 
estan  houses  around  me. 

But  on  this  occasion  I  had  to  turn  off 
southward  to  India,  and  it  was  not  for  two 
years  afterward  that  I  actually  ascended  10 
the  “  Roof  of  the  World,”  to  this  high  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  three  great  empires  and  divid¬ 
ing  line  of  the  waters  of  Asia. 

Here  I  was  in  the  very  center  of  the  con¬ 


tinent  and  from  one  point  to  which  I 
reached,  17,000  feet  above  sea  level,  as  I 
looked  down  upon  the  source  of  the  mighty 
Ox  us  flowing  off  westward  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other  rolled  down  the  waters  eastward 
into  Chinese  Turkestan,  while  before  me  rose 
the  lofty,  snow-clad  mountains  which  grim¬ 
ly  divide  both  these  northern  waters  from 
those  which  flow  southward  into  India. 
What  other  spot  could  be  more  truly  called 
the  Heart  of  Asia!  And  interesting  as  it  is 
from  its  purely  physical  aspect,  from  the 
wild  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  the  mighty 
glaciers  which  fill  its  valleys,  the  eternal 
snows  which  clothe  the  mountain  sides  and 
the  fantastic  beauty  of  its  spotless  peaks, 
it  is  still  more  interesting  through  the  people 
who  press  around  it. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  to  which  it 
gives  birth,  arose  the  great  Aryan  race  which 
spread  over  all  Europe,  Persia  and  India, 
and  some  of  the  pure  descendants  of  which 
are  to  this  day  still  living  in  the  secluded 
valleys  of  this  region,  while  on  its  eastern 
borders  dwelt  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  tribes, 
wrho  also  swept  in  waves  of  immigration  to 
India  and  joined  in  the  tempestuous  inroads 
upon  Europe. 

To-day  we  witness  the  great  reflex  move¬ 
ment— the  return  wave.  The  vast  Russian 
nation  irresistibly  rolling  downward  from 
the  north.  The  far-reaching  British  extend¬ 
ing  their  dominion  upward  from  the  south. 
While  between  these  two  active  races  the 
impassive  Chinese,  who  for  a  time  had 
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gained  a  footing  in  tlie  Roof  of  the  World, 
bid  fair  to  be  pressed  out  altogether. 

What  sort  of  a  region  then  is  this  for  the 
dominion  of  which  three  empires  contend? 
Of  what  value  is  it  to  either?  Who  are  the 
present  inhabitants  and  whose  authority  do 
they  acknowledge?  These  were  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  I  set  myself  to  answer  on  the 
three  separate  visits  I  paid  to  the  Pamirs 
from  1889  to  1891. 

In  the  first  place,  the  region  of  the  Pamirs 
is  not  a  plateau,  as  lias  so  often  been  im¬ 
agined— probably  because  it  was  so  marked 
on  many  maps.  But  its  valley-bottoms  are 
generally  fiat,  often  from  four  to  five  miles 
broad,  and  lying  at  elevations  varying  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level.  From  these  valleys  the  mountain 
ranges  on  either  side  rise  to  hights  of  from 
three  to  six  thousand  feet,  while  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases  the  giant  mountains  tower 
up  to  a  total  hight  of  23,000  and  25,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

So  elevated  a  region  is,  of  course,  intensely 
cold.  Even  in  the  summer  there  is  scarcely 
a  month  together  which  is  free  of  frost,  and 
in  the  winter  the  temperature  descends  to  20, 
30  and  40  degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit. 
Nowhere  else  have  I  felt  such  a  cold  as 
there,  and  Lord  Dunmore,  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  Russian,  Arctic  and  Canadian 
cold,  says  that  the  Pamir  cold,  temperatures 
being  equal,  is  worse  than  any.  This  I  felt 
to  be  due  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  of  itself  exhausts  one  and  di¬ 
minishes  the  energy  available  for  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  abnormal  temperature. 

Yet  there  are  hardy  nomadic  races  who 
permanently  inhabit  this  inhospitable  re¬ 
gion,  driving  about  their  flocks  from  place 
to  place  and  pitching  their  round  felt  kibitka 
tents  wherever  a  sufficiency  of  grass  for 
their  animals  and  brushwood  fuel  for  do 
mestic  purposes  may  be  found.  No  cultiva¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  possible  on  the  Pamirs 
proper,  and  it  is  only  on  the  outskirts,  where 
broad  valleys,  to  which  the  term  Pamirs 
is  applied,  have  sloped  downward  into  lower 
altitudes  and  consequents  warmer  regions, 
that  there  is  any  profit  to  be  obtained  from 
tilling  the  soil.  But  the  hardy  Kirghiz  of 
the  Pamirs  scarcely  require  produce  of  tin* 
land.  They  are  quite  content  to  live  for 


weeks  and  months  together  upon  little  else 
than  what  their  flocks  and  herds  afford 
them— upon  milk  and  curds  and  cheese,  with 
occasionally  some  meat  and  now  and  then 
some  wheat  or  barley.  This  was  all  the 
great  Tartar  hordes  who  followed  Genghiz 
Khan  in  his  hurricanes  of  invasion  had  to 
feed  on;  this  simple  fare  apparently  sufficed 
for  all  their  fiery  energy.  But  the  Kirghiz 
of  the  Pamirs,  who  in  their  mode  of  life  and 
disposition  and  even  in  appearance  othei- 
wise  closely  resemble  these  wild  conquering 
nations,  whose  descendants  I  had  met  with 
in  my  travels  through  Mongolia,  are  now 
lacking  in  any  kind  of  warlike  spirit.  They 
may  plunder  a  little— they  may  occasionally 
engage  in  a  brawl,  but  as  to  fighting  even  to 
the  extent  of  resisting  the  raiders  from 
I-Iunza,  they  never  now  think  of  it.  They  are 
lethargic,  indolent  and  uninteresting. 

But  the  all  important  question  of  a  few 
years  ago  was  not  what  were  the  inhabitants 
like,  but  to  whom  did  they  owe  allegiance? 
It  was  known  vaguely  that  a  route  lay 
across  the  Pamirs  toward  the  Indian  fron¬ 
tier  and  it  became  of  importance  to  both 
England  and  Russia  to  define  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions  in  regard  to  these  tribes.  To 
most  people  it  would  seem  a  very  simpie 
matter  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  belonged.  If  an  American  vis¬ 
ited  some  remote  village  in  the  Alps  he 
would  expect  to  find  out  from  a  single  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  inhabitants  whether  they  were 
independent  or  whether  they  belonged  to 
Germany,  France  or  Italy.  In  Central  Asia, 
however,  the  matter  is  much  more  compli¬ 
cated.  The  great  English  traveler,  Nev 
Elias,  visiting  the  Pamirs  a  few  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  me.  found  that,  roughly  speaking, 
the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  the  Great, 
the  Little  and  Alichur  Pamirs  which  drained 
down  toward  Afghanistan  owed  allegiance 
’  to  the  Afghans,  while  the  Chinese  claimed 
the  remainder.  I  found  much  the  same, 
tlio  the  Chinese  then  claimed  the  Alichur 
and  even  had  a  post  of  thirty  Chinese  sol¬ 
diers  on  it.  I  was  also  shown  documentary 
evidence  of  their  claim.  But  now  the  Rus¬ 
sians  also  began  to  assert  a  right.  They  af¬ 
firmed,  what  was  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  that 
at  one  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pamirs 
had  paid  tribute  to  the  chiefs  of  Khokand. 
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Upon  this  premise  they  drew  the  conclusion 
that  as  Kliokand  was  now  Russian,  there¬ 
fore  the  Pamirs  must  also  he  theirs. 

Here,  then,  was  quite  unimpeachable 
proof  that  at  present  part  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Pamirs  owe  allegiance  to  the 
Afghans  and  part  to  the  Chinese,  while  in 
the  past  some  at  least  had  paid  tribute  to 
Kkokand.  There  were  indeed  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  some  who  paid  tribute  to  the  Afghans 
one  year,  to  the  Chinese  the  next,  and  who 
doubtless  at  the  same  time  told  any  Russian 
inquirer  that  the  only  sovereign  whom  they 
could  possibly  acknowledge  was  the  Great 
White  Czar!  Whose,  then,  were  the  Pamirs 
by  right?  Naturally  his  only  who  possessed 
the  might.  In  3891  the  Russians  sent  down 
a  military  expedition  which  ordered  the 
Chinese  soldiers  off  the  Pamirs,  and  these, 
bowing  to  superior  force,  promptly  retired 
and  never  put  in  an  appearance  again.  The 
following  year  the  Russians  sent  down  an¬ 
other  military  expedition,  which,  finding  an 
Afghan  outpost  who  would  not  retire  as  sub¬ 
missively  as  the  Chinese  had  done,  massa¬ 
cred  them  to  a  man.  From  henceforth  the 
Pamirs,  all  except  the  outward  fringe,  were 
Russian  territory  and  a  permanent  military 
post  was  established  in  their  midst. 

This  little  episode  in  Central  Asian  his¬ 
tory  will  be  interesting  to  American  readeis 
as  typical  of  the  way  in  which  the  weaker 
races  are  being  elbowed  out  by  the  stronger 
and  more  vigorous,  to  the  advantage,  be  it 
noted  fn  parenthesis,  of  civilization  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  even  of  the  people  themselves,  for 
the  Russians  have  established  absolute  or¬ 
der  and  have  opened  out  the  country  witli 
roads  and  postal  services.  But  what  we 
have  chiefly  to  concern  ourselves  with  is  as 
to  how  this  move  of  the  Russians  affects  the 
position  of  the  British  in  India. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  bordering 
the  Pamirs  on  the  south  is  a  mighty  range 
of  snowy  mountains— the  Hindu-Kush— 
which  divides  the  waters  flowing  to  India 
from  those  flowing  northward  to  Central 
Asia.  South  of  this  Hindu-Kush  range,  in 
the  country  draining  down  to  India,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  have  often  declared  that 
they  can  brook  no  outside  interference. 
That  country  at  least  must  always  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 
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When,  then,  the  Indian  Government  saw 
that  in  1S88  the  Russians  had  sent  an  offi¬ 
cer  into  Iluuza  and  that  in  1S91  an  armed 
party,  with  several  officers,  had  actually 
crossed  into  Chitral,  both  countries  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  range,  and  when  they 
saw  the  Russians  asserting  their  authority 
so  firmly  on  the  Pamirs,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  on  their  part  to  occupy  first  Hunza 
and  then  Chitral  and  come  to  au  understand¬ 
ing  with  Russia  as  to  the  precise  limits  of 
her  authority.  The  result  of  this  action  is 
that  while  the  direct  administrative  control 
of  the  Indian  Government  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  plains,  their  direct  political  con¬ 
trol,  exercised  through  resident  British  offi¬ 
cers,  extends  right  up  to  the  Hindu-Kush 
range,  and  is  only  separated  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  sphere  by  a  narrow  strip  of  Afghan  ter¬ 
ritory  under  the  indirect  political  control  of 
the  Indian  Government.  This  strip  is  in 
places  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  broad. 
So  that  for  all  practical  purposes  Russia  aud 
England  now  meet  on  the  Roof  of  the  World. 
The  southward  movement  of  the  Russians 
has  been  met  by  a  northward  counter-move 
by  the  British,  till  the  two  now  almost  touch 
each  other. 

Is  there  any  danger  to  England  in  this? 
I  think  not.  I  think  there  might  have  been 
if  England  had  not  made  her  counter-moves. 

I  think  that  if  the  Russians  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  push  their  way  unheeded  they 
might  have  established  such  a  position  and 
influence  among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  valley  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Hin¬ 
du-Kush  as  might  have  caused  the  Indian 
Government  grievous  embarrassment.  By 
offering  the  avaricious  tribesmen  the  plun¬ 
der  of  the  plains  of  India  they  might  very 
easily  have  set  them  rolling  in  a  destructive 
avalanche  southward.  But  now  that  the 
British  hold  the  passes  and  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  that  insidious  approach 
in  time  of  peace  which  may  prove  such  a 
terrible  danger  in  time  of  war,  I  believe 
that  the  British  in  India  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  presence  of  the  Russians  on 
the  Pamirs.  The  inhospitable  character  of 
that  region  I  have  already  dwelt  upon.  The 
Russians  can  only  support  there  the  small¬ 
est  of  outposts.  As  a  main  line  of  invasion 
the  route  is,  of  course,  absolutely  imprae- 
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ticable  and  even  as  a  secondary  line  is  of 
very  little  use.  Perhaps  three  thousand  men 
might  he  sent  by  it.  But  even  they  would 
have  to  cross  some  four  hundred  miles  of 
mountains  before  they  reached  the  Hundu- 
Kush  range,  the  extreme  limit  of  British 
control,  and  before  they  reached  the  plains 
of  India  would  have  to  pass  through  300 
miles  more  of  the  most  intricate  mountain 
valleys  in  the  world.  Moreover,  there  are 
only  three  months  in  the  year  during  which 
even  these  limited  operations  could  be  con¬ 
ducted.  As  long  then  as  the  British  remain 
vigilant  and  retain  control  over  the  tribes¬ 
men  on  their  frontier  they  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  advance  of  the  Russians  over  the 
Pamirs.  Their  position  on  the  Roof  of  the 
World  is  a  very  exalted  one,  but  must  be 
very  chilly,  and  it  is  practically  useless. 

There  are  a  few  general  conclusions  which 
we  may  draw  from  this  episode.  The  first 
is  an  abstract  one,  and  deals  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  vast  empires  have  in  keeping 
still  when  alongside  weak  States.  There 
was  little  to  be  gained  by  the  Russians  in 
going  on  to  the  Roof  of  the  World  or  by  the 
British  in  penetrating  the  remote  Himalayan 
valleys.  But  great  empires  seem  to  be  irre¬ 
sistibly  driven  to  absorb  the  lesser  States 
on  their  borders,  and  when  two  such  empires 
lie  close  to  each  other  the  attractive  power 
which  draws  them  together— as  two  iron¬ 
clads  are  drawn  to  one  another  when  too 
close— seems  impossible  to  resist.  The  sec¬ 
ond  conclusion  is  of  a  more  concrete  nature. 
It  is  that  Russia  will  absorb  bits  of  China 
whenever  the  development  of  her  national 
life  necessitates  it.  What  the  Russians  did 
to  the  Chinese  on  the  Pamirs  they  have 
also  done  to  them  in  that  exactly  opposite 
extremity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  I 
had  visited  the  year  previous  to  my  first 
setting  eyes  on  the  Roof  of  the  World. 

As  the  Russians  elbowed  the  Chinese  out 
of  Pamir  on  the  west  of  the  Celestial  Em¬ 
pire,  so  have  they  also  turned  them  out  of 
Port  Arthur  on  the  east,  in  each  case  with 
a  precisely  similar  effect  upon  British  policy. 
On  the  west,  when  the  Russians  occupied 
the  Pamirs  over  which  the  Chinese  exercised 
a  shadowy  suzerainty,  the  British  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  occupy  Hunza,  over  which  the  Chi¬ 
nese  also  claimed  a  similar  suzerainty.  In 


the  east,  when  the  Russians  occupied  the 
naval  station  of  Port  Arthur,  the  British 
occupied  the  corresponding  naval  station  of 
Wel-hai-wei. 

Will  this  process  of  move  and  counter¬ 
move  still  continue?  We  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  it  must.  The  Russians,  like  many  other 
European  powers,  and  like  the  United 
States,  are  undergoing  a  process  of  indus¬ 
trial  development.  Factories  are  springing 
up  all  over  Russia  with  unparalleled  rapid¬ 
ity,  and  the  manufacturers  require  a  market 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods  and  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  raw  materials.  Where  else  can 
such  a  market  as  China  be  found?  China 
must,  in  the  Russian  view,  be  opened  up  at 
all  costs  to  the  trade  of  her  manufacturers. 
But  the  Russians  well  know  that  if  they 
have  to  trade  with  the  Chinese  on  equal 
terms  with  other  nations  they  will  have  but 
little  chance  of  making  their  way.  They 
will  be  unable  to  make  their  way  against  the 
competition  of  British,  American,  German 
and  French  traders.  It  is  to  the  Russians 
all  important,  therefore,  to  rail  off  those  parts 
of  China  immediately  bordering  Russian  ter¬ 
ritory  as  special  preserves  for  her  traders, 
and  for  the  exertion  of  her  influence.  This 
in  its  turn  compels  the  British  to  strengthen 
their  influence  over  other  parts  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  exclusion  or  curtail¬ 
ment  of  British  trade  with  them.  The  result 
is  that,  while  Russian  influence  spreads  down¬ 
ward  from  the  north,  British  influence 
spreads  upward  from  the  south. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
important  point  to  watch  is  that  as  much,  of 
China  as  possible  comes  under  British,  and 
as  little  as  possible  under  Russian,  influence. 
For  whatever  comes  under  British  influence 
is  as  open  to  American  trade  as  are  India, 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong.  And 
even  if  what  comes  under  Russian  influence 
is  kept  more  open  than  is  Turkestan  and 
other  parts  of  Russian  Asia,  yet  there  will 
also  in  those  parts  be  for  Americans  and 
British  a  strange  speech  and  strange  meth¬ 
ods  of  control. 

Let,  then,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
see  that  their  interests  lie  with  the  British 
in  their  great  world-rivalry  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  let  them  further  recognize  that 
this  great  rivalry  tends  in  the  main  to  good. 
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Whether  under  Russian  or  British  rule, 
where  before  was  strife  and  bloodshed,  is 
now  peace  and  security;  where  before  was 
lethargy,  is  now  enterprise  and  spirit. 


This  is  the  lesson  I  would  fain  draw 
from  the  far-off  events  on  the  Roof  of  the 
World. 

Rajputana,  India. 


The  French  Empire  in  Asia. 

By  M.  Paul  Guieysse, 

Dbputy  and  Ex-Ministbr  of  Colonies. 


The  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  ceu- 
tury  mark  the  commencement  of  continuous 
relations  between  France  and  the  empires 
of  Asia.  The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  had 
already  reached  China,  Japan  and  the  large 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  During  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV  in  France  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  England,  the  two  East  India  companies 
were  founded,  whose  interesting  history  de¬ 
veloped  with  that  of  the  two  countries.  Af¬ 
ter  great  changes  French  power  in  the  In¬ 
dies  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  for  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  mention  the  few  small 
settlements  which  were  retained  by  the 
treaties  of  1815,  the  only  proofs  of  France’s 
former  greatness  in  that  rich  realm,  but 
which  still  help  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
such  great  men  as  Dupleix  and  La  Bour- 
donn&is. 

Driven  from  India  proper,  France,  profit¬ 
ing  by  fortunate  circumstances,  made  for 
herself  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  a  new 
empire  which  was  to  have  a  brilliant  future. 
Her  relations  with  these  countries  are  of 
long  standing.  During  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY  a  Siamese  embassy  came  to  Versailles, 
asking  for  assistance,  and  offering  to  place 
the  kingdom  of  Siam  under  the  suzerainty 
of  France,  a  project  which  could  not  then  be 
realized  owing  to  the  European  wars.  To¬ 
ward  the  dose  of  the  last  century  a  French 
missionary,  Pigneau  de  Behaine,  Bishop  of 
Adran,  rendered  Gia-Long,  Emperor  of 
Anam,  services  so  important  that  the  Empe¬ 
ror  sent  him  in  1787  on  an  embassy  to  Louis 
XVI.  Gia-Long,  a  mere  chief  of  the  province 
of  Hue,  was  about  to  succumb  in  a  struggle 
with  the  chief  of  the  L6  dynasty  of  Tonkin 
when  the  help  of  Siam  insured  his  suprem¬ 
acy.  The  supremacy  was  established  ded- 


nitely  by  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  which  lie  concluded  with  France, 
she  supplying  him  with  ships,  troops,  ammu¬ 
nition  and  civil  engineers  in  exchange  for 
the  concession  of  the  Bay  of  Turan  and  com¬ 
mercial  advantages;  religious  liberty  was 
also  assured. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  permanent 
French  relations  with  Anam.  The  French 
fortified  Hue,  Saigon,  Mitho,  the  cities  of 
Tonkin,  on  the  Vauban  system.  Several 
Frenchmen  who  settled  in  the  country  were 
loaded  with  honors  by  Gia-Long  and  helped 
Anam  to  assert  her  superiority  over  adjacent 
regions. 

Gia-Long’s  position  bad  been  a  very  crit¬ 
ical  one  before  the  arrival  of  the  French; 
and  in  order  to  understand  the  events  of  that 
time  as  well  as  those  of  the  present,  we 
must  touch  briefly  upon  the  general  situa 
tion  in  Indo-China.  Its  very  name  admi¬ 
rably  explains  the  rOle  of  the  two  principal 
races  which  share  the  peninsula  between 
them,  at  least  so  far  as  French  interests  are 
concerned.  In  the  west  are  the  Siamese  in 
the  valley  of  the  Meinam,  with  their  capital, 
Bangkok,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.^  They 
are  directly  connected  with  the  pre- Aryan 
population  of  India,  whose  civilizing  influ¬ 
ences  they  have  always  felt.  In  the  east  are 
the  Anamites  of  the  yellow  race;  their 
country  between  the  coast  belt  and  the  ocean 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  averaging  over  90 
miles  in  width,  separated  on  the  north  by 
the  rich  country  of  Tonkin  from  China, 
which  has  strongly  affected  its  manners  and 
customs. 

Between  Siam  and  Anam  extends  the  im¬ 
mense  valley  of  the  River  Mekong,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  high  table  lands  of  Cfciirt 
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and  flows  first  through  a  poor  country  inhab¬ 
ited  by  peoples  almost  savage,  yet  of  rather 
mild  manners,  for  the  most  part  fetish-wor¬ 
shipers,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  won 
over  to  Buddhism,  the  universal  religion  of 
Indo-China.  Then  the  Mekong  flows  through 
the  regions  of  Laos,  which  become  richer 
and  more  civilized  as  you  advance  south¬ 
ward.  On  its  left  bank  is  Anam,  access 
from  which  is  obtained  by  difficult  roads 
through  mountain  passes.  On  its  right 
bank  is  Siam,  whose  government  constantly 
attempts  to  encroach  upon  the  valley,  despite 
the  treaties  with  France.  Next  comes  the 
rich  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  now  under  the 
protectorate  and  administrative  control  of 
France,  with  its  splendid  monuments,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  Angkor,  which  attest  its  an¬ 
cient  civilization  and  splendor.  This  coun¬ 
try  was  always  coveted  by  Anam  and  Siam, 
and  its  beautiful  provinces  were  for  a  long 
time  claimed  by  both.  Lastly  comes  Cochin- 
China,  a  vast  marshy  plain  formed  by  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Mekong.  This  prov¬ 
ince  is  inhabited  by  different  races  of  va¬ 
rious  origin;  in  part  by  the  Chinese,  who 
immigrated  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  and  also  by  the  Anamites,  who  were 
sent,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  from  their  own 
country  and  were  placed  in  possession  of 
land  for  cultivation.  It  is  now  a  French  pos¬ 
session,  and  Saigon  is  the  capital  of  Indo- 
Chinese  France,  composed  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cambodia;  the  empire  of  Anam,  a  protecto¬ 
rate;  Cochin-China,  a  French  possession,  and 
Tonkin,  which,  while  termed  a  protectorate, 
in  reality  is  subject  to  direct  French  admin¬ 
istration. 

Tonkin,  which  already  has  become  one  of 
the  finest  jewels  of  the  new  French  empire, 
had  bfien  virtually  independent  until  Gi.i- 
Long,  accepting  its  suzerainty  from  China, 
was  able  to  unite  it  with  Anam  and 
Cochin-China,  and  by  establishing  his  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  Cambodia,  to  bring  together 
thus  once  more  after  a  century  these  eoim- 
tries  with  their  930  miles  of  coast  line,  un¬ 
der  one  and  the  same  authority,  that  of  France. 
At  the  death  of  this  great  monarch  rebellions 
filled  the  country  witli  bloodshed;  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Tonkin  rallied  round  descendants 
of  their  former  L6  dynasty,  and  Cambodia 
recovered  its  independence.  Tiie  son  of  Gia- 


Long,  aroused  to  defiance  by  the  progress  of 
the  English  in  India,  expelled  the  foreigners, 
his  father’s  friends,  and  persecuted  mission¬ 
aries  and  native  Christians.  The  result  was 
that  in  3847  Turan  was  bombarded  by  Ad 
ruiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly.  After  that 
events  followed  each  other  rapidly.  France 
sent  a  new  expedition  against  Turan,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  treaty  of  Hue  in  1858,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  taking  of  Saigon,  Anam  gave  up 
the  three  provinces  of  Lower  Cochin-China. 
Revolts  stirred  up  by  the  courts  of  Hue 
against  France  and  the  King  of  Cambodia, 
who  had  accepted  the  French  protectorate  in 
1859,  led  to  the  occupation  of  Cochin-China., 
which,  after  an  insurrection  in  1868,  was  in 
eluded  entirely  within  the  French  limits. 
The  native  population  is  divided  into  four 
provinces,  comprising  seventy-one  districts, 
having  an  administration  partly  French  and 
partly  native.  Anamite  law,  modified  by 
special  decrees,  governs  the  local  population. 
Saigon  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  for 
cases  coming  from  French  and  native  courts. 
Cochin-China  even  has  a  representation  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Cambodia,  with  its  King,  Naradon,  has 
never  given  any  trouble;  its  occupation  was 
made  peaceably  and  without  troops.  There 
is  a  French  Resident  in  each  province,  who 
simply  superintends  the  native  administra¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately  matters  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  Tonkin. 

In  1872  a  French  mei'ehant,  Jean  Dupuis, 
helped  to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrections  that 
ravaged  the  western  provinces  of  China, 
by  supplying  the  mandarins  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  He  thus  enabled  them  to  enter 
Yunnan  by  way  of  the  Red  River,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  river  of  Tonkin,  which,  with  its  two 
tributaries,  the  Black  River  and  the  Clear 
River,  flows  through  Upper  Tonkin  before 
forming  its  very  rich,  fertile  and  densely 
populated  delta.  This  would  have  opened 
Tonkin  to  France  peaceably  and  with 
China’s  consent,  and  such  a  solution  would 
have  been  the  best  possible.  On  complaints 
of  the  Court  of  Hue,  the  Governor  of  Cochin- 
China  sent  to  Tonkin  175  men  under  the 
naval  officer,  Louis  Gamier,  well  known  for 
his  famous  exploration  of  the  Mekong  with 
Doudard  de  la  Gr6e,  who,  unfortunately, 
died  at  the  very  moment  of  success.  Gar- 
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aier’s  instructions  were  not  definite,  but  be 
was  rapidly  won  over  to  tbe  ideas  of  Du¬ 
puis.  Need  we  recall  here  that  heroic  period 
when  officers,  civil  engineers,  at  the  head  of 
ten  or  fifteen  men,  took  forts  and  fortified 
posts  defended  by  regular  troops?  Gamier, 
with  the  tacit  co-operation  of  the  people, 
took  possession  of  Tonkin  in  a  marvelously 
short  time  and  had  already  perfected  a 
strong  organization  for  the  occupation  of 
the  country  when  he  was  killed  in  an  ambus¬ 
cade.  The  French  Government,  which  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  events  of  1870, 
lacked  energy  and  made  the  great  mistake 
of  negotiating  with  Tu-Duc,  Emperor  of 
Anam.  instead  of  compelling  him  to  yield  <o 
their  will,  which  would  have  been  easy,  and 
concluded  a  deplorable  treaty  that  gave  over 
the  inhabitants  of  Tonkin,  ready  to  submit 
to  France,  to  the  fury  of  Anamite  mandarins 
and  Chinese  pirate  bands  called  in  by  them. 
After  a  short  and  successful  campaign  Pres¬ 
ident  Riviere  met  with  the  same  tragic  fate  as 
Gamier.  Then  began  the  struggle  with  China, 
which  was  sending  against  Tonkin  its  rebel 
bands,  the  famous  “  Black  Flags,”  supported 
by  Chinese  troops.  A  regular  expedition 
was  started  whose  fate  was  too  often  endan¬ 
gered  even  in  France  by  political  considera¬ 
tions.  This  war,  which  a  firm  stand  might 
have  avoided,  cost  France  heavily  in  money 
and  especially  in  brave  men,  among  them 
Admiral  Courbet,  the  hero  of  Fuchau.  The 
treaty  with  China,  concluded  at  Tientsin  in 
1885,  and  of  Hue  with  Anam,  put  a  stop  to 
the  fictitious  claims  of  China  to  that  coun¬ 
try  and  the  imperial  seal  was  destroyed  and 
replaced  by  a  seal  sent  from  France.  At  the 
death  of  Tu-Duc  a  few  attempts  at  rebellion 
ended  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  regents  and 
the  exile  to  Algiers  of  the  other.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Emperor  is  merely  an  agent  in  our  hands 
under  the  direction  of  the  Resident  of  Hue. 

However,  long  after  the  treaties  and  con¬ 
quest,  Tonkin  was  still  the  prey  of  strongly 
organized  bands  of  pirates  secretly  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  Court  of  Hue.  It  is  only  very 
recently  that  safety  has  been  positively  se¬ 
cured.  There  may  still  be  occasioual  dis¬ 
turbances,  but  without  any  real  significance. 
The  boundary  question  with  China  is  set¬ 
tled;  the  Chinese  mandarins,  moreover,  very 
loyally  gave  their  co-operation  in  the  later 


expeditions  against  the  pirates,  which  were 
less  political  than  commercial  in  their  pur¬ 
pose.  The  work  on  roads  and  railroads,  ac¬ 
tively  pushed  by  tbe  lamented  Governor 
Prousseau  and  his  young  and  zealous  suc¬ 
cessor  Doumer,  will  give  to  this  beautiful 
country  peace  and  confidence,  while  prosper¬ 
ity  will  increase  with  the  development  of 
its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources.  It  is 
the  agricultural  products  which  are  of  chief 
value  in  the  Indo-Chinese  regions.  The 
deltas  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  produce 
considerable  quantities  of  rice;  tbe  forests 
of  Upper  Tonkin  and  Cambodia  can  supply 
enormous  quantities  of  precious  woods, 
while  cotton,  pepper,  cinnamon,  coffee,  which 
they  are  beginning  to  plant,  tea,  even  cocoa, 
will  be  important  products  of  export.  The 
results  of  pacification  have  been  quickly  felt. 
The  commerce  of  Cochin-China  and  Cambo¬ 
dia  alone  rose  from  100,000,000  francs  in 
1888  to  147,000,000  in  1897,  and  for  the  entire 
country  it  was  205,000,000  in  1897,  of  which 
88,000,000  were  imports  and  117,000,000  ex¬ 
ports.  The  year  1898,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  first  half  of  the  year,  will  show 
still  greater  results.  The  Government  of 
Indo-China  has  created  a  colonial  office  in 
Paris  that  will  assist  greatly  in  developing 
French  trade.  These  results,  already  satis¬ 
factory,  are  nothing  compared  to  what  they 
ought  to  be  and  will  be  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture.  They  have  cost  and  still  cost  the  home 
country  too  much,  as  it  pays  out  yearly  more 
than  20,000,000  francs  for  military  expenses, 
the  Indo-Chinese  administration  union  hear¬ 
ing  all  the  costs  of  local  government.  Little 
by  little  European  troops  can  be  replaced 
to  a  considerable  degree  by  native  militia. 
There  should  be  necessary  only  a  general 
police  supervision  in  those  regions,  as  the 
Anamites,  judiciously  organized  and  drilled, 
do  excellent  service. 

But  the  situation  in  French  Indo-China 
should  be  considered  in  its  relations  with 
Siam  and  China. 

In  consequence  of  Siam’s  excessive  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  provinces  of  Cambodia, 
a  French  squadron  brilliantly  forced  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Meinam  in  1893  and  threatened 
to  bombard  Bangkok.  A  treaty  made  with 
the  King  of  Siam  after  these  events,  together 
with  a  treaty  signed  with  England  in  1800, 
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serves  as  basis  for  the  present  French  rela¬ 
tions  with  Siam.  The  whole  basin  of  the 
Meinam  is  neutralized  for  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  who  pledge  themselves  not  to  send 
armed  forces  there  nor  to  claim  any  special 
advantages  for  either.  Where  Burma  anil 
Tonkin  join,  the  Mekong  marks  the  frontier 
between  the  French  and  the  English  posses¬ 
sions.  In  Siamese  territory  a  zone  about  15 
miles  wide  is  neutralized  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Mekong  into  which  the  Siamese  pledge 
themselves  not  to  send  armed  troops.  The 
vast  zone  between  the  Mekong  and  the  basin 
of  the  Meinam  is  subject  to  the  influence  oE 
France,  which  keeps  agents  in  the  principal 
centers,  Battambang,  Korat  and  Ubon;  ac 
Chantabon,  however,  tnere  is  a  French  gar¬ 
rison.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Siamese 
constantly  endeavor  to  shirk  their  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  that  there  are  decided  aggres¬ 
sions,  some  of  them  of  really  grave  charac¬ 
ter;  but  the  Siamese  also  know  from  the 
lessons  France  has  taught  them  that  they 
cannot  carry  matters  too  far.  France,  per¬ 
haps,  pays  too  little  attention  to  these  inter¬ 
ferences,  and  to  Asiatic  minds  this  may  seem 
a  weakness.  However,  relations  appear  to 
improve.  A  Siamese  minister  has  recently 
come  to  Saigon  to  welcome  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  Boumer  and  to  express  to  him  his  sov¬ 
ereign’s  eager  desire  to  keep  up  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  France.  Very  important  negotia¬ 
tions  are  taking  place  in  Paris  to  make  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  provinces  under  our  influence 
and  the  organization  of  Laos  with  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Luan-Prabaug  in  the  north  and  of 
Bassak  in  the  south,  has  been  completed  by 
installing  a  chief  Resident  at  Savannaket, 
due  west  from  Hue  in  the  midst  of  the  navi¬ 
gable  portion  of  the  Mekong,  which  is  435 
miles  in  length.  The  whole  survey  of  the 
river  made  by  Ensigns  Simon  and  Mazereau 
shows  the  possibility  of  its  navigation  to 
within  15  miles  of  the  Chinese  fron¬ 
tier.  This  means  the  opening  of  China  by 
a  river  which  France  holds  from  the  fron¬ 
tier  to  the  sea,  and  upon  which  there  is  al¬ 
ready  a  regular  river  service  over  a  course 
of  constantly  increasing  length.  The  French 
must  make  haste  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  advantages,  for  the  English  do  all  they 


can  to  forestall  them  in  Yunnan  with  their 
Mandalay  Railroad.  While  making  use  of 
this  open  road  of  the  Mekong,  it  is,  however, 
chiefly  from  the  side  of  Tonkin  that  access 
to  China  may  be  easiest  and  most  profitable 
for  France.  It  is  really  the  Red  River  route 
discovered  and  inaugurated  by  Jean  Dupuis 
that  is  the  direct  road  into  Yunnan.  It  will 
be  duplicated  by  a  railroad,  the  construction 
of  which  is  to  begin  at  once.  An  expedition 
of  engineers  has  surveyed  it  from  Lao-Kai, 
in  Tonkin,  the  head  of  navigation  in  the 
Red  River,  to  Mongtse,  then  to  Yunnan,  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  province,  where  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  Douraer  is  at  present  to  make  final  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Court  at  Pekin.  The 
surveys  made  during  the  last  two  years  also 
included  several  extensions  of  the  line,  now 
in  operation  as  far  as  Lang  Son.  Since 
1896  a  French  company  has  had  the  grant 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Si-Kiang  at  Nan-ning 
and  extending  toward  Pe-tse.  These  prov¬ 
inces,  Yunnan,  Kwang-si  and  Kwang-tung, 
are  among  the  richest  of  China.  As  border¬ 
lands  of  Tonkin  they  are  comprised  in  the 
French  sphere  of  action  and  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  China  has  pledged  herself  not 
to  part  with  any  of  their  territory  to  other 
nations.  The  concession  of  the  Bay  of 
Kwang-Chau,  almost  opposite  the  island  of 
Hainan,  recently  made  to  France,  seems 
about  to  mark  the  actual  limits  of  her  direct 
and  immediate  action  in  these  regions. 

But  who  can  foresee  what  a  very  near  fu¬ 
ture  may  have  in  stoi'e?  No  doubt  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  as  well  as  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  await  the  breaking  up  of  the 
great  Chinese  Empire,  watching  sharply  for 
the  least  advantage  that  any  of  them  mav 
wrest  from  the  weak  Court  at  Pekin.  In 
proof  of  this  we  only  mention  the  recent 
European  concessions  at  Shanghai.  Their 
rivalries  alone  preserve  the  integrity  of  these 
provinces,  only  temporarily  held  together  by 
very  loose  ties.  If  the  great  Chinese  Colos¬ 
sus  should  fall  France  would  maintain  with 
dignity,  but  also  without  provocation,  arro¬ 
gance  or  weakness,  the  place  that  her  his¬ 
torical  role  and  her  immediate  interests  as¬ 
sign  her. 

Paris,  France. 
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By  Vladimir  Holmstrem. 


Political  Leader-writer  for  the  “  St.  Petersburg  Vibdomosti.' 


fin  the  following  article  Mr.  Holmstrem  has  faithfully  expressed  the  ideas  I  have  always  held 
on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. — Prince  Ukhtomskv,  editor  and  manager  of  the  “  St.  Petersburg 
Y^edomostl."] 


IPitiNCE  Ukhtomskv,  in  bis  book  on  the  peau  Russia),  who  have  a  considerable  ad- 
present  Czar’s  journey  to  the  East,  describes  mixture  of  Tartar  and  Kalmuck  blood  in 
with  his  usual  power  and  grip  of  significant  their  veins,  as  have  the  Russians  generally; 
detail,  how,  on  nearing  a  Cossack  settlement  (2)  the  Russian  peasant  settlers,  and  (3)  the 
on  the  great  Amfir  River,  above  the  town  uf  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  Church  (the 
Blagoveshtchensk,  the  Imperial  party  in  “  raskolriki  ”)— none  of  whom  represent  a 
their  steamer  passed  a  high  rock  with  a  huge  conquering  force  in  the  military  sense  of  the 
iron-bound  wooden  cross  on  it,  painted  white  word,  but  rather  a  civilizing  force,  with  an 
and  bearing  the  inscription:  “  Power  lies  not  enormous  power  of  assimilation,  there  being 
in  strength,  hut  in  love"  no  great  gulf  between  the  stages  of  civiliza- 

This  cross,  erected  long  ago  by  some  per-  tion  represented  by  the  Russian  agricultur- 
son  unknown,  and  since  repaired  by  sbme  lo-  ist  and  the  nomad  cattle-breeding  native, 
cal  officials  in  the  far  Amfir  territory,  stands  Action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was 
on  the  very  boundary  between  Russia  and  always  tardy  and  casual,  the  Czars  in  Mos- 
China  (the  Amfir  district  is  coterminous  cow  and  St.  Petersburg  sanctioning  against 
with  the  latter  State,  the  boundary  line  fol-  their  will  the  conquests  made  by  their  hardy 
lowing  the  river),  and  overlooks  the  country  subjects,  whose  exploits  were  often  re- 
toward  the  Celestial  Empire  for  a  distance  warded  with  disfavor.  Nor  is  it  to  be  sun 
of  27  versts,  or  18  English  miles.  The  words  posed  that  the  exile  system  has  been  work- 
inscribed  upon  the  cross  were  placed  there  ing  all  this  time  with  any  marked  success; 
when  it  was  last  repaired,  and  are  attributed  voluntary  exiles  have  greatly  outnumbered 
to  the  present  Governor-General  of  the  terri-  the  involuntary  ones  in  the  history  of  Sibe- 
tory,  Baron  von  Korff.  ria’s  consolidation  into  a  Russian  depend- 

This  sentence  and  the  quotation  from  ency,  and  the  colonization  of  Russian  Ceu- 
Prince  Ukhtomsky  are  characteristic  as  in-  tral  Asia  has  gone  on  without  any  aid  from 
dicating  the  spirit  of  Russian  conquest  in  the  exile  system. 

Asia;  they  give  the  key  to  the  enigma  of  Rus-  American  readers  are  eager  to  know  what 
sia’s  wonderful  progress  across  the  Asiatic  is  the  history  of  the  extension  of  Russia's 
Continent.  dominion  in  Asia.  They  imagine  this  his- 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  tory  as  rich  in  picturesque  details  and  glo- 
unselfish  Christian  love  was  the  sole  motive  rious  battles  as  the  progress  of  Napoleon 
power  that  actuated  the  Russians  in  Asia,  through  Europe.  My  readers  will  be  disap- 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  Russian  con-  pointed  to  learn  that  the  work  of  the  Re¬ 
quest  was  rendered  easy  by  the  feeling  of  siaus  in  Asia  has  been  a  long  record  of  toil 
solidarity  which  always  existed  in  a  latent  and  voluntary  privation,  rich  in  self-sacrifice, 
state  between  the  natives  and  their  con-  rarely  acknowledged  and  never  recompensed, 
querors,  and  often  animated  the  latter  with  With  some  exceptions,  the  very  names  of 
a  half-conscious  inclination  in  favor  of  the  these  patriotic  toilers  in  Asia  say  nothing  lo 
conquered.  There  were  three  forces  operat-  the  average  Russian,  and  are  not  held  up  to 
ing  on  the  Russian  side  in  Asia:  (1)  the  Cos-  public  admiration  in  schools  and  scliool_ 
sacks  from  the  rivers  Don  and  Ural  (in  Euro-  hooks.  Russian  patriotism,  as  found  m  the 
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masses,  is  an  intense  inward  glow,  rarely  as¬ 
suming  any  outward  aspect  and  only  encour¬ 
aging  to  self-sacrifice  and  labor;  it  is  the  re¬ 
serve  force  of  a  people  thoroughly  Christian 
in  its  peaceful  disposition,  whom  yet  it  is  not 
well  for  its  enemy  to  rouse  from  its  lethargy. 

The  growth  of  Russian  dominion  in  Asia 
has  been  parallel  with  that  of  Russia  herself 
as  a  State.  Asia  was  awakened  and  brought 
to  life  together  with  our  own  awakening. 
This  alone  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  Russia  is  essentially  an  Asiatic  country; 
her  destiny  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Asia,  and  therein  lies  the  main  source  of  our 
predominance  in  that  continent.  From 
time  immemorial  Russia  has  lived  a  common 
life  with  the  nations  and  races  that  people 
the  neighboring  continent  which  along  its 
western  frontier  joins  on  everywhere  to  the 
great  Slavonic  Empire,  with  no  natural  bound¬ 
ary  between  them  worth  speaking  of.  The 
Ural  Mountains  are  of  no  importance  as  a 
natural  barrier  against  an  invasion,  while 
south  of  them  lies  rhe  great  plain  between 
the  hill  country  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
great  road  usually  followed  by  the  races  that 
invaded  Europe  during  the  first  thousand 
years  of  our  era.  All  the  countless  evolu¬ 
tions,  formations  and  destructions  of  the 
Asiatic  khanates,  kingdoms  and  empires 
have  always  had  a  contre-coup  in  Russia, 
have  called  forth  corresponding  movements 
in  that  great  neighboring  State,  which  was 
also  in  process  of  formation.  Not  only  did 
the  mighty  empires  of  the  Turks,  Tungus, 
Mongols,  Chinese  and  Tartars  exercise  an  In¬ 
fluence  on  Russia,  often  in  the  days  of  their 
prosperity  sending  forth  hordes  of  barbarians 
to  the  plains  of  Russia,  not  only  did  they  ex¬ 
ercise  direct  pressure  on  the  Slav  population 
of  the  east  of  Europe,  but  also  the  internal 
strife  in  Asia  and  the  quarrels  of  her  various 
races  made  themselves  indirectly  felt  in 
Russia.  Tenders  of  friendship  were  often 
made  to  the  Czars  of  Moscow  by  the  weaker 
party;  Asiatic  rulers  often  put  themselves 
under  Russian  protection  and  so  indirectly 
invited  the  Slav  Empire  to  take  part  in  their 
strife,  made  Russia’s  name  popular  and  her 
influence  powerful  in  Asia.  These  facts  of 
close  intercourse  between  the  Slavs  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Asiatic  races  on  the  other 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  under¬ 


stand  the  nature  of  that  firm  grasp  in  which 
Russia  holds  the  various  populations  on  the 
Asiatic  Continent.  “Russia  is  at  home  in 
Asia  ”  is  Prince  Uklitomsky’s  famous  utter¬ 
ance,  and  it  is  this  conviction,  based  on  his¬ 
torical  and  ethnographical  data,  that  forms 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Prince’s  conception 
of  Russia’s  Asiatic  policy^ 

THE  NOVGORODERS. 

If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  Russia  s  forma¬ 
tion  as  a  State,  when  accurate  historic  dates 
are  first  to  be  found,  we  meet  from  the  very 
outset  with  such  facts  as  the  frequent  expe¬ 
ditions  to  the  East,  by  road  and  river,  of  the 
young  adventurers  or  pioneers  of  Russia  s 
great  northern  republic,  Novgorod,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  same  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  Asiatic  Continent  let 
loose  on  Europe  its  Mongolian  hordes  under 
the  famous  Batiy,  who  conquered  the  Rus¬ 
sian  cities  of  Ryazan,  Moscow  and  Kieff, 
marched  as  far  as  Pesth  and  fought  success¬ 
fully  agaiust  the  Poles  and  the  Germans. 
History  teaches  us,  therefore,  that  from  the 
beginning  there  were  two  currents  setting 
between  Russia  and  Asia;  one  flowed  from 
the  centers  of  Russian  culture  and  spread,  as 
civilization  does,  along  the  river  system  of 
Asia;  the  other,  flowing  from  the  depths  of 
Asia,  was  a  disorderly  invasion  en  masse,  and 
brought  about  the  lowering  of  culture. 

The  little  detachments  of  brave  Novgorod- 
ers  followed  the  course  of  the  rivers  Volga, 
Kama  and,  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains,  of 
the  Tuva,  Irtysh  and  Obi.  Their  object  was 
the  establishment  of  commercial  relations, 
altho,  as  the  English  do  in  our  day,  the 
Russians  of  the  twelfth  century  did  not  neg¬ 
lect  any  opportunity  of  robbing  and  plunder¬ 
ing  the  population  they  encountered  on  their 
way.  But  friendly  relations  were  more  to 
the  liking  of  the  Novgoroders,  who  were  al¬ 
ways  in  close  touch  with  the  great  Hanseatic 
towns  and  the  merchants  of  Hansa.  They 
founded  factories  and  engaged  in  a  brisk  ex¬ 
change  and  barter  with  the  natives  of 
Ugrian,  Finnic  and  Ugro-Mongolian  stock. 
The  rise  of  the  Mongols  under  Genghiz-Khan 
and  his  followers  put  a  check  on  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  Novgoroders,  who  were  them 
selves  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  conquer¬ 
ors.  But  after  the  crisis  of  the  Mongol  inva- 
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sion  was  over  commercial  relations  between 
the  Russians  and  the  natives  of  Siberia  were 
resumed  as  before. 

IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE. 

In  the  meantime  the  conquering  impulses 
of  the  Asiatic  races  had  exhausted  them¬ 
selves,  the  Scythians,  the  Huns,  the  Avars, 
the  Bulgarians,  the  Magyars,  the  Kumans, 
the  Mongols  and  the  Tartars  had  come  and 
g0ue_kingdoms  and  empires  without  any 
solid  foundation  had  been  shattered  as  soon 
as  they  arose.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  sagacious  rulers,  under  the  influence 
of  the  West  and  of  the  orthodox  Christian 
faith,  had  been  steadily  gaining  strength,  her 
national  institutions  were  roughly  sketched 
out  for  her  aud  assumed  the  form  of  a  sys¬ 
tem.  The  work  of  laying  the  foundations 
of  empire  having  been  accomplished,  it  be 
came  necessary,  in  order  to  solidify  it  and  to 
defend  the  State  from  outward  attack,  to 
take  procedings  against  the  unruly  hordes  on 
the  eastern  borders,  where  the  Tartar  king¬ 
doms  were  undergoing  the  process  of  decay. 
The  great  Czar  of  Moscow,  Ivan  the  Terri¬ 
ble,  who  nearly  150  years  before  Peter  the 
Great  had  sketched  out  for  the  Russian  re¬ 
former  his  plan  of  action,  fought  Sweden 
and  Poland  in  the  West  and  subdued  the  Tar¬ 
tar  kingdoms  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan  in 
the  Bast.  The  name  of  Russia  rang  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  her  chief  princes 
and  the  Khan  of  Siberia  voluntarily  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  supremacy  of  Russia,  sending  am¬ 
bassadors  to  Moscow  and  paying  tribute  to 
the  Czar.  The  White  Czar  they  called  him 
in  Asia,  as  the  Russians  in  their  turn  applied 
the  name  of  “  Yellow  Czar  ”  to  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  “  Golden  Czar  ”  to  the  Mon¬ 
golian  Khan  who  in  the  sixteenth  century 
created  a  vast  empire,  north,  south,  east  and 
west  of  the  Altai  Mountains  (whence  the 
rivers  Irtysh,  Selenga  and  Yennissei  draw 
their  waters').  In  consequence  of  this  volun¬ 
tary  submission,  Ivan  the  Terrible  added  to 
his  numerous  titles  that  of  “  Lord  of  Sibe¬ 
ria,”  and  was  addressed  in  a  letter  from 
King  Edward  VI  of  England  as  “  Com¬ 
mander  of  all  Siberia.” 

The  fact  of  voluntary  submission  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  for  it  accounts  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  progress  of  the  Cossacks  through  Sibe¬ 


ria  in  an  exceedingly  short  time  when  the 
actual,  semi-pacific  conquest  of  Siberia  was 
begun.  Russia’s  moral  and  spiritual  victory 
preceded  her  deeds  of  arms,  if  the  foundation 
of  Cossack  settlements  and  their  semi-ad- 
venturous,  semi-defensive  raids  on  the  no¬ 
mads  may  be  called  war. 

It  is  most  characteristic  of  Russia’s  half- 
unconscious  progress  through  Asia  that  at 
the  very  same  time  that  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  began  paying  special  attention  to  the 
strengthening  of  its  eastern  frontier  there 
took  place  the  first  inroad  into  Asia,  organ¬ 
ized  by  private  individuals  and  merchants — 
and  the  Russian  Government  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  sent  a  message  of  stern  reproof  to 
these  self-willed  men!  Such  is  the  history 
of  Russian  conquest;  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
who  was  the  leader  and  who  the  led — the 
people  or  the  Government.  It  was  a  perfect¬ 
ly  natural  movement,  an  organic  expansion. 
In  it  the  splendid  and  audacious  feats  of 
the  Cossack  Yennak  were  mere  incidents  in 
Russia’s  progress. 

THE  COSSACK  YERMAK. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  principal  traders  of  Eastern  Russia,  the 
famous  Stroganoffs,  settled  in  the  town  of 
Perm  (on  the  European  side  of  the  Ural 
Mountains),  and  received  from  the  Czar,  in 
recognition  of  their  services  in  colonizing  the 
country,  a  grant  of  the  whole  expanse  of 
land  east  of  the  Kama  (a  tributary  of  the 
Volga).  This  grant  was  something  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  company  charter,  or  of  those  grants 
of  land  west  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Virginia  which  were  once  bestowed  by 
the  English  crown  on  English  noblemen. 
The  Stroganoffs  had  to  reckon  with  many 
foes— in  the  south  with  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  who  subsisted  on  plunder;  in  the  east 
with  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  Siberia,  where 
the  internecine  strife  between  rival  chiefs 
was  reflected  on  the  Russian  frontier  in  the 
shape  of  raids  by  the  victorious  par¬ 
ty.  The  astute  Russian  traders,  however,  de¬ 
vised  a  most  ingenious  scheme:  they  took 
into  their  service  their  southern  enemy,  the 
Cossack  “  ataman  ”  or  chief,  Yermak  Tim- 
ofeyeff,  with  his  7,000  Cossacks,  and  dis¬ 
patched  them  against  their  Tartar  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  1580  Yermak  began  his  glorious  ca 
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reer,  crossing  the  Ural  range  with  a  follow¬ 
ing  of  1,630  Cossacks  all  told.  In  the  course 
of  four  years,  with  his  forces  gradually  melt¬ 
ing  away,  the  famous  ataman  conquered  the 
whole  of  the  region  along  the  middle  of  the 
Irtysh  and  part  of  the  Obi,  and  presented 
Ivan  the  Terrible  with  a  whole  Tartar  king¬ 
dom.  Proceeding  along  the  Tagil  and  the 
Tura  rivers,  in  1581  he  reached  the  Tobol, 
and,  having  defeated  the  huge  army  of  the 
local  Tartar  khan,  took  his  principal  fortress, 
Islcar.  From  this  moment  onward  he  lives 
in  a  series  of  battles,  passing  from  river  to 
river  and  suffering  all  manner  of  privations. 
He  receives  help  from  Russia  only  at  the  eud 
of  the  third  year,  when  some  regular  troops 
are  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Iskar!  But  Yer- 
mak  continues  his  advance  without  their  aid, 
sees  his  forces  reduced  to  the  number  of  300, 
and  at  last  is  drowned  during  a  night  attack, 
owing  to  the  sinking  of  his  boat.  The  Tar¬ 
tars  again  make  a  victorious  dash  across  the 
country,  but  their  power  is  broken.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Government,  after  sternly  reprimanding 
the  Stroganoffs,  awakens  to  a  sense  of  its 
duties  and  interests  and  begins  sending  part¬ 
ly  regular  troops  but  principally  Cossacks  to 
its  newly  acquired  Siberian  dominions. 

EXPANSION  IN  WESTERN  SIBERIA. 

The  process  of  this  expansion  is  really 
wonderful  in  its  simplicity  and  success.  The 
Cossacks,  on  reaching  by  way  of  a  river 
some  far-off  region  amidst  nomadic  tribes, 
found  a  settlement,  build  a  log-fort  ( ostroq ) 
and  try  to  institute  peaceful  relations  with 
the  natives,  organizing  trade  and  even  send¬ 
ing  embassies  in  the  name  of  the  Czar  to  va¬ 
rious  powerful  Asiatic  rulers.  The  restless 
natives,  not  yet  accustomed  to  any  civilizing 
influence,  attack  the  Cossack  settlements 
and  oblige  the  Cossacks  to  advance  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
number  of  peasant  settlers  increases,  the  na¬ 
tives  begin  to  realize  the  advantages  of  the 
new  order  of  things  and  soon  blend  with  the 
Russian  settlers  into  the  population  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  under  Government  control.  In  this 
way,  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
after  some  fifty  years’  work,  Russia  finds 
herself  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  West¬ 
ern  Siberia,  lying  in  the  basins  of  the  Obi, 
Tobol  and  partly  of  the  Irtysh.  The  area  of 


the  Czar’s  Empire  has  increased  from  18,000 
to  200,000  square  miles!  Yet  this  has  cost 
her  less  than  any  of  her  European  wars  of 
the  same  period. 

THE  COSSACKS. 

It  is  to  the  Cossacks,  the  military  elemeut 
par  excellence,  as  they  are  believed  to  be  by 
Europeans,  that  the  honors  of  this  victory 
fall,  but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
to  imagine  this  expansion  a  military  one. 
The  Cossacks  are  settlers  and  traders,  as 
well  as  warriors;  they  remind  one  very  much 
of  the  settlers  of  America,  who,  rich  in  ener¬ 
gy  and  enterprise  and  strong  in  spirit,  colo¬ 
nized  the  far  West,  pushing  on  through  un- 
known  lands  with  axe  in  hand  and  rifle  ac 
back.  But  in  contrast  to  their  American 
brethren  the  Cossacks  were  obliged  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  case  to  de¬ 
velop  a  spirit  of  statesmanship,  to  adopt  a 
regular  and  far-reaching  policy  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  bewildering  masses  of  na¬ 
tives  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Not 
being  animated  by  any  desire  to  exterminate 
their  foes,  often  numbering  in  their  ranks 
persons  of  the  same  races  as  the  latter,  the 
Cossacks  had  to  practice  a  high  degree  of 
diplomacy  and  statesmanship  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  natives  to  foreign  rule.  The 
Cossacks  carried  on  their  work  of  conquest 
with  great  moderation,  resorting  to  arms 
only  in  extremity,  striving  to  avoid  shedding 
the  blood  of  their  neighbors  and  solving  dis¬ 
puted  questions  by  means  of  friendly  inter¬ 
course  and  embassies.  Y/hen  compelled  to 
take  up  arms,  however,  the  conquerors  acted 
with  great  energy  and  decision.  The  art  of 
peace,  as  practiced  so  successfully  by  the 
Cossacks,  says  very  much,  indeed,  for  the 
character  and  the  highly  gifted  nature  of  the 
Russians.  Verily,  Russia’s  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  of  later  years  might  have 
learned  much  from  these  simple  folk!  Prince 
Ukhtomsky,  in  his  book,  “  On  the  Way  to  the 
East,”  which  may  be  called  a  handbook,  a 
vade-mecum  for  Russian  statesmen,  gener¬ 
ally  very  ignorant  of  the  Asiatic  policy  of 
their  country,  a  guide  to  the  principles  un¬ 
derlying  it,  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
dignity,  the  acuteness  and  instinct  displayed 
by  these  forefathers  of  ours,  sent  straight 
from  the  plow  to  represent  the  Russian 
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Czar  at  the  courts  of  Eastern  potentates,  and 
to  execute  plans,  which  were  never  very 
clearly  devised  and  often  only  half  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Moscow  showed  signs  of  great  fore¬ 
sight  and  sound  policy,  as,  for  instance,  in 
159-1,  when  a  ukase  (an  imperial  order  with 
the  authority  of  law)  was  issued  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  trade  in  Siberia.  The  ukase  ordered 
all  freedom  of  trade  to  be  granted  to  mer¬ 
chants  coming  from  Bokhara  and  the  Tartar 
principalities;  free  access  to  the  towns  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tiumen  was  to  be  given  them, 
deputations  from  the  southern  tribes  were  to 
be  received  at  the  town  of  Tara  and  their 
wishes  made  known  in  Moscow.  This,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  a  century  before 
Peter  the  Great  forced  Europe  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  Russia. 

PEASANT  SETTLERS,  MONKS,  DISSENTERS. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the 
Cossacks  were  left  alone  in  their  task  of  em¬ 
pire-building.  Peasant  settlers,  traders,  ex 
iles  who  were  often  sent  to  Siberia  in  lieu 
of  another  punishment  with  the  express  in¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  colo¬ 
nizing  these  far  distant  regions,  all  these 
enterprising  and  energetic  people  came  in  the 
track  of  the  Cossack  settlers  and  strength¬ 
ened  Russia’s  hold  on  the  Asiatic  population. 
Again,  the  “  Yoyevoda,”  the  military  and 
civil  governor  in  charge  of  a  frontier  fortress 
and  in  command  of  the  Cossack  forces  about 
It,  had  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  his  district  as  well,  and  often 
showed  himself  a  man  of  great  ability.  If  to 
these  we  add  the  Russian  monks— not  those 
who  live  in  great  centers  of  population  and 
have  gained  a  reputation  for  idleness,  but 
those  noble  souls  who  have  sought  salvation 
in  toil  and  in  the  solitude  of  distant  lands, 
who  have  something  in  them  of  the  tenacity 
of  the  Indian  fakir— and  if  on  the  other  hand 
w*e  remember  the  dissenters  from  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church— usually  sturdy  and  self-willed 
men— we  shall  have  enumerated  the  princi¬ 
pal  forces  at  work  for  Russia’s  benefit  in  the 
plains  and  mountain  ranges  of  Siberia. 

These  are  the  men  whom  Prince  XJkhtom- 
sky  compares  to  extinguished  stars,  whose 
light  still  lingers  on  the  earth! 


As  it  was  in  Siberia,  such  was  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Russian  expansion  in  Central  Asia. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  Tartar  kingdom  of 
Kazan,  in  1552,  the  supremacy  of  Russia  was 
acknowledged  by  the  numerous  tribes  of 
Bashkirs  dwelling  eastward  of  the  Volga  aud 
forming  a  link  with  the  tribes  toward  the 
Aral  Sea.  Complete  submission  was  not  of¬ 
fered  for  a  score  of  years,  but  it  was  gradu¬ 
ally  attained  at  last. 

We  have  shoAvn  that  Russia's  possession  of 
Western  Siberia  was  assured  to  her  in  less 
than  half  a  century.  In  the  same  wonderful 
Avay  Russia’s  progress  across  Siberia  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  Pacific  was  accomplished 
in  little  more  than  fifty  years. 

EASTERN  SIBERIA. 

In  1604  the  Tartar  Khan  Tajai  came  to 
Tomsk  and  put  himself  under  Russian  pro¬ 
tection.  During  the  years  that  followed, 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  treaty,  Russia’s 
supremacy  came  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
tribes  dwelling  between  the  Obi  and  the  Yen- 
issei.  Forts  were  built  along  the  line  con¬ 
necting  these  two  rivers.  About  the  same 
time  Russia  entered  into  a  mutually  binding 
agreement  with  a  powerful  Mongolian  khau 
of  Southern  Siberia  to  keep  open  access  to 
China.  Soon  afterward,  in  1619,  the  Emperor 
of  China  sent  his  first  embassy  to  Russia. 
In  1638  tea  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
(in  this  matter  Russia  was  beforehand  with 
England).  During  the  next  twenty  years 
all  the  regions  to  the  north  and  northwest  of 
Siberia,  all  its  northern  river  system  and  the 
Arctic  coast,  were  explored.  Then  began  a 
series  of  efforts  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast 
across  the  Stanovoi  range.  A  Cossack  expe¬ 
dition,  730  strong,  dispatched  from  Yakutsk 
(on  the  River  Lena,  130  degrees  east,  65  de¬ 
grees  north),  by  the  local  “  Yoyevoda  ”  or 
Governor,  reached  the  River  Amfir,  and  fol¬ 
io  Aving  its  course,  discovered,  in  1643,  the 
Straits  of  Tartary  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Noav  the  whole  of  Siberia  was  in  Russia’s 
hands;  eArery  where,  on  the  principal  rivers,  up 
to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  beyond  it,  wooden 
forts,  serving  as  trading  centers,  Avere  built, 
trade  was  organized,  the  natives  acknowl¬ 
edged  Russian  supremacy  and  paid  tribute 
Yet  all  this  was  accomplished,  one  might 
almost  say,  by  accident,  half  consciously. 
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THE  COAST  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  road  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amflr  across 
the  Stanovoi  and  Yablouoi  ranges  being  diffi¬ 
cult,  an  adventurous  trader  from  Yakutsk, 
the  Cossack  ataman  Khabarow,  conceived 
the  idea  of  opening  up  for  Russia  the  region 
about  the  AmOr  and  the  Shilka  rivers,  and 
gathering  together  a  following  of  150  men 
with  two  cannons,  accomplished  in  some  two 
years  the  task  he  had  set  himself,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sturdy  opposition  offered  by  the 
local  Manchus.  This  took  place  in  1654. 
The  strengthening  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Siberia,  the  taking  of  Irkutsk,  the  build 
ing  of  Nertchinsk  and  attempts  at  establish¬ 
ing  direct  communication  between  Central 
Siberia  and  the  Par  East  by  way  of  the 
AmQr  and  the  Shilka  soon  followed. 

But  the  Manchus  did  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  beaten.  They  had  recently  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  Pekin,  having,  after 
a  glorious  progress  through  Northern  China, 
founded  the  present  dynasty  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  They  meant  to  fight  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  region  of  the  Am (lr,  and  sent  an 
army  against  the  Russian  adventurers,  driv¬ 
ing  them  back  after  two  years  (1656).  In 
1665,  however,  the  Russians  took  up  their 
task  again.  Nikifor  Tckernigoffslcy,  another 
adventurer,  with  a  following  of  escaped 
criminals,  founded  a  settlement  and  built  a 
fort  on  the  upper  AmQr,  whence  he  began 
periodically  sending  expeditions  down  the 
river  to  renew  the  ruined  Russian  posts  and 
to  induce  the  natives  to  pay  tribute.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  country  was  covered  with 
log  forts.  The  Manchus  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  such  exploits,  so  gathered  an  army 
of  15,000  men  with  150  field  pieces  and  50 
siege  guns,  and  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
the  principal  Russian  fortress,  where  450 
men  with  three  field  guns  and  300  muskets 
made  a  stand  against  the  overwhelming 
number  of  their  foes.  Lack  of  provisions 
and  ammunition  forced  the  Russians  after 
much  fighting  to  enter  into  negotiations,  and, 
in  accordance  with  their  stipulations,  to  leave 
the  place  to  the  enemy.  But  two  years  later, 
in  1686,  this  fortress,  Albazin,  is  again  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Russians,  sent  this  time  by  the 
“  Yoyevoda  ”  of  Nertchinsk  (on  the  Shilka,  a 
tributary  of  the  AmQr  and  the  direct  water¬ 
way  to  the  region  watered  by  that  river). 


The  settlers  return  to  their  former  peaceful 
occupations,  they  till  the  soil  and  trade  with 
the  natives.  The  Manchus  resolved  to  show 
that  they  meant  business.  Their  troops  again 
appear  before  Albazin  and  begin  a  regular 
siege  of  the  place,  lasting  fourteen  months(S). 
the  Russians  suffering  terrible  privations  and 
gradually  diminishing  in  numbers.  But  they 
never  thought  of  surrender.  The  little  Rus¬ 
sian  force  would  most  certainly  have  been 
annihilated  in  course  of  time  had  it  not 
been  for  the  arrival  of  a  Government  offi¬ 
cial  with  500  Cossacks  in  the  neighboring  dis 
trict  for  the  purpose  of  delimiting  the  Russo- 
Cliinese  frontier.  The  negotiations  and  the 
survey  of  the  place  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  our  possessions  in  the  region  of  the 
AmQr  were  at  that  time  quite  open  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Manchus  and  that  Russia’s  po 
sition  here  was  very  precarious.  According¬ 
ly,  in  1689,  after  the  appearance  of  a  Chinese 
fleer  on  the  AmQr,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  at 
Nertchinsk,  which  gave  to  China  the  whole 
of  that  AmQr  district,  which  in  the  thirty 
years  following  Khabarow’s  exploits  had 
been  won  by  Russian  enterprise. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  history  of 
Russia's  establishment  on  the  AmQr  because 
it  was  ouly  here  and  on  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  Siberia,  toward  Central  Asia, 
that  our  ancestors  encountered  any  long¬ 
standing  opposition.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  only  in  Russia’s  movement  in  these  two 
directions  that  it  is  possible  to  discern  any 
distinct  motive  and  preconceived  design.  In 
contrast  to  the  advance  across  Siberia,  which 
was  carried  out  almost  by  the  force  of  in¬ 
stinct  and  on  the  part  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  was  a  half  unconscious,  half  unwilling 
move  in  the  tracks  of  private  adventurers 
and  settlers,  Russia’s  progress  in  the  far 
east  and  in  the  southwest  of  her  Asiatic  pos¬ 
sessions  was  directed  by  the  authorities 
themselves.  “  Free  access  to  the  ocean  ”  was 
the  motive  in  the  former  case;  “  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  southwest  borders  of  the  State 
against  the  nomadic  hordes  ”  and  keeping 
them  in  check  was  the  main  purpose  in  the 
latter. 

CENTRAL  ASIA. 

In  the  direction  of  Central  Asia  the  task 
imposed  upon  the  men  engaged  in  empire¬ 
building  was  more  arduous  and  took  some- 
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wlmt  more  time;  the  work  of  subduing  the 
Russian  Kirghiz,  the  Kalmuck  and  the  Mon¬ 
gol  tribes  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  altho  the  once  powerful 
kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  Asiatic  Conti¬ 
nent  were  completely  broken  up,  yet  con¬ 
stant  strife  with  various  tribes  of  the 
steppes  continued  through  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  well  on  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Kazaks  giving  most  trouble. 
These  Kazaks  are  of  Turkic  (not  Osmanli) 
origin  and  are  nearly  related  to  the  Cossacks 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Russian  Kirghiz 
tribes  on  the  other.  Their  official  name  is 
“  Kirghiz-Kaissaks.”  Their  power  was  final¬ 
ly  broken  when  in  the  second  half  of  the 
present  century  the  Russians  subdued  Tur¬ 
kestan,  conquered  the  Khanate  of  Khiva, 
took  Tashkent  and  Samarkand  and  brought 
under  their  sway  the  khanates  of  Bokhara 
and  Kokan,  thereby  rounding  off  their  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Central  Asia,  reaching  the  region 
of  the  Pamirs  and  instituting  a  new  era  of 
fierce  and  stubborn  rivalry  with  the  English, 
who  in  the  meantime  crept  up  from  the  south 
to  the  range  of  the  Hindu-Kush. 

NICOLAS  I,  COUNT  MURAVIEFF  AND  ADMIRAL 
NEVELSKY. 

^The  ultimate  goal  in  the  Far  East  was  at¬ 
tained  thanks  to  the  far-sighted  policy  of 
Nicolas  I,  whose  statesmanlike  activity  al¬ 
ways  bore  traces  of  the  influence  of  a  great 
national  consciousness.  He  was  seconded  in 
his  efforts  and  assisted  in  carrying  out  his 
designs,  amid  surroundings  far  from  favor¬ 
able  to  them,  by  the  famous,  highly  gifted 
and  energetic  Governor-General  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  Count  N.  Muravieff,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Russian  Foreign  Minister. 
Being  appointed  to  his  post  in  the  Far  East 
in  1847,  Count  Muravieff  showed  himself  the 
man  to  fulfil  our  destiny.  In  the  face  of 
fierce  opposition  from  those  high  in  power, 
in  contradiction  to  instructions  received  by 
him,  but  aided  by  his  devoted  companion, 
Admiral  Nevelsky,  who  was  actuated  by  the 
same  intense  faith  in  Russia’s  destiny,  he 
secured  for  us  by  means  of  military  and 
scientific  expeditions  the  whole  of  the  AmQr 
region,  Admiral  Nevelsky,  on  August  1, 
1850,  hoisting  the  Russian  flag  at  the  newly 
explored  mouth  of  the  principal  river  of 


Eastern  Siberia.  In  consequence  of  this 
splendid  achievement,  Russia,  which  for  150 
years  had  been  on  excellent  terms  with 
Cnina,  acquired  by  the  Aigun  treaty  all  the 
left  bank  of  the  AmQr,  and  some  years  later, 
in  1880,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Count  Igna- 
tieff,  the  Chinese,  then  occupied  by  war  with 
the  English  and  the  French,  concluded  a  new 
treaty  at  Pekin  by  which  the  region  of  the 
Ussuri  River  (a  tributary  of  the  AmQr)  was 
ceded  to  Russia. 

The  whole  expanse  of  land  from  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  on  the  one  hand  and  Korea  and 
Manchuria  on  the  other,  along  with  its  coast 
line,  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia,  and 
the  hold  of  the  Empire  on  its  eastern  terri¬ 
tories  was  secured  once  for  all.  For,  as 
Nicolas  I  said  on  hearing  that  in  1849  Ad¬ 
miral  Nevelsky  had  planted  the  Russian  flag 
at  the  mouth  of  the  AmQr:  “  Where  once  the 
Russian  flag  has  been  hoisted  it  must  never 
be  lowered  again  !  "j 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  EXPANSION  MOVE¬ 
MENT. 

American  readers  wish  to  learn  what  Asi¬ 
atic  territory  was  added  to  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire  during  the  last  century.  They  hope  that 
this  information  will  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  scope  and  character  of 
Russia’s  policy  in  Asia.  This  article  will 
undoubtedly  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  to 
the  present  century  that  we  must  look  for 
the  required  explanation;  the  acquisitions 
made  during  the  last  hundred  years  have 
been  mere  finishing  touches  to  the  great 
work  nearly  finished  in  the  past.  It  is  to 
the  past,  then,  that  we  must  turn,  for  an  an¬ 
swer.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Prince  Ukh- 
tomsky,  and  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  past  that  the  author  of  this  article 
has  endeavored  io  present  in  its  real  light 
the  question  put  to  him:  What  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  Russia’s  expansion  in  Asia, 
and  what  was  the  plan  adopted  for  attain¬ 
ing  it? 

After  all  that  I  have  said  I  think  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  demonstrated  that  iRussia’s  progress 
through  Asia  has  been  notmSg  else  than  the 
consolidation  by  means  of  true  civilization 
and  organized  thought,  properly  expressed 
in  institutions,  of  a  vast  empire  peopled  by 
races  of  common  origin — i.e.,  common  ideals, 
inclinations  and  creed.  This  word  “  creed  ” 
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must  not  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  religion, 
but  in  the  wider  application  of  tbe  word,  as 
indicating  a  common  speculative  tendency. 
The  Russians  came  out  of  Asia.  Never  dur¬ 
ing  the  thousand  years  of  their  existence 
did  they  cease  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Asiatic  Continent,  and  having 
begun,  under  the  impulse  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation,  to  form  themselves  into  a  State,  they 
gradually  proceeded  with  their  creative 
work  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
one  end  of  their  world-wide  empire  to  the 
other.  But  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
so  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific  they,  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  themselves  at  home. 

What  was  the  plan  adopted  for  this  won¬ 
derful  progress  through  two  continents? 
There  was  no  special  plan,  or  rather  it  de¬ 
veloped  itself  under  the  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  influence  of  that  best  of 
guides— instinct.  Cossacks,  traders  and  set¬ 
tlers  spread  over  the  plains  of  Siberia  and 
the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  way  of  that 
river  system  which  is  Siberia’s  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  and  her  best  chance  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  wonderful  degree  of  prosper¬ 
ity.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the 
central  Government  followed  the  lead  of  its 
adventurous  subjects,  and  it  was  only  when 
suffering  misfortune  in  the  west  and  south 
of  the  empire  that  it  was  ready  to  pay  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  its  eastern  borders.  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  way,  has  done  much  to  direct 
our  steps  toward  Asia,  especially  after  the 
Crimean  campaign  and  the  Russo-Turkish 
war;  the  more  she  hindered  our  progress  in 
the  south  the  better  we  established  our¬ 
selves  in  the  east. 

What,  then,  was  the  ultimate  object,  the 
purpose  of  this  expansion? 

Two  sets  of  answers,  closely  connected 
one  with  the  other,  may  be  given  to  this 
question.  If  we  seek  for  an  explanation  in 
the  history  of  the  present  century,  rich  in 
cases  of  direct  Government  action,  or  look 
for  corresponding  facts  in  the  past,  we  shall 
say  that  Russia  was  always  seeking  for  an 
outlet  to  the  open  sea.  This  was  the  pi’imary 
object  of  Ivan  the  Terrible’s  activity;  the 
same  idea  animated  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  included  the  mouth 
of  the  Amflr  among  the  possessions  Russia 
was  in  waut'Of,  and  a  year  before  his  death 


expressed  a  wish  to  visit  “  Siberia  and  the 
lands  of  the  TungOz  up  to  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  itself.”  Catherine  the  Great  also  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  value  for  Russia  of  the 
Amflr  as  giving  direct  and  easy  communica¬ 
tion  with  our  possessions  on  the  sea-coast. 
Tim  part  played  bjr  Nicolas  I  with  regard  to 
this  serious  question  has  already  been  ex¬ 
plained.  The  vital  need  of  free  access  to  the 
open  sea  has  brought  us  to  Port  Arthur,  but 
the  English  occupation  of  Wei-hai-wei  is  a 
wanton  offense  and  a  menace  to  Russia, 
while  Germany  in  Iviao-chau  blocks  the  way 
to  the  China  seas  and  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  our  commercial  projects  in  the  future. 
We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  by  our 
destiny  and  by  the  needs  of  our  Empire.  We 
think  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  if  it  were  otherwise. 

The  question  as  to  Russia’s  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  Far  East  may  be  answered  very 
favorably  for  us,  if  our  policy  be  judged  by 
the  character  of  our  activity  in  Siberia  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century.  During  these 
hundred  years  we  have  devoted  ourselves  to 
developing  the  inexhaustible  natural  wealth 
of  Siberia,  but  as  yet  with  no  great  success, 
comparatively  speaking.  Without  swift  and 
well  organized  means  of  communication  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  of  that  vast  country  and 
welding  it  together  we  could  only  work  at 
some  one  nook  or  corner  at  a  time,  but  were 
unable  to  breathe  life  into  the  whole  of  the 
land.  Nevertheless,  all  has  been  done  that 
could  be  done.  This  work  of  ours  in  Siberia 
in  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  a  record 
of  achievements  in  the  domains  of  peaceful 
culture  and  promises  well  for  our  future  pol¬ 
icy  in  Asia.  Numerous  scientific 'expeditions 
of  all  kinds,  dispatched  or  aided  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  cross  Siberia  in  every  direction. 
Among  their  members  we  find  such  names 
as  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  astronomer 
Fuss,  such  men  of  science  as  Lessing,  Lede- 
bur,  Fedoroff,  Krusenstern,  Sarrikoff,  Tim- 
koffsky,  Baron  Wrangel,  the  Englishman 
Cottrell,  Middendorff,  Hoffman,  Ditmar, 
Muravieff  and  others,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  century  Rumoffsky,  Grishoff, 
Christian  Mayer,  Trescott,  Tchernoi,  Pallas, 
Gmelin,  Giildenstedt,  etc.  Much  attention 
was  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  internal 
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development  of  the  country,  and  measure 
after  measure  was  devised  for  this  purpose. 
Such  highly  gifted  men  as  Speransky  gave 
their  hand  and  their  vast  experience  to  the 
task.  But  nothing  of  permanent  value 
could  be  done  without  proper  railway  com¬ 
munication. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  a  great  em¬ 
pire  which  extends  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  the  Far  East  and  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
5,312,000  square  miles— i.e.,  about  44  times 
as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures 
are  merely  approximate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  actual  area  of  Siberia  is  unknown, 
and  the  boundary  between  Siberia  and  China 
for  a  distance  of  many  miles  in  length  has 
still  to  be  strictly  defined.  In  the  interior 
there  are  hundreds  of  square  miles  where 
the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod.  Half  of  the 
whole  area  of  Siberia  is  covered  by  a  dense 
forest,  called  the  taiga.  It  is  the  Siberian 
jungle,  a  place  of  gloom  that  is  now  being 
pierced  by  the  iron  rails  of  the  new  line. 
The  population  of  Siberia,  as  given  by  the 
last  census,  is  nearly  six  millions.  This  fig¬ 
ure  is  composed  principally  of  peasant  set¬ 
tlers.  Next  to  them  in  number  are  the  work¬ 
men  of  the  factories  and  other  industrial 
establishments.  Then  come  the  Cossacks, 
half-settlers,  half-guardians  of  the  frontier, 
assisted  by  the  regular  troops  in  the  towns. 
The  Cossacks  have  vast  tracts  of  land  as¬ 
signed  especially  to  them  and  sometimes 
bringing  them  in  large  profits,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  land  of  the  Orenberg  Cos¬ 
sacks,  south  of  the  Ural.  Part  of  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  are  in  actual  service,  part  from  the 
reserve;  at  any  moment  a  hundred  thousand 
of  these  sturdy  fellows  are  ready  to  answer 
to  the  first  call  and  to  turn  up  at  the  gather¬ 
ing  point  in  full  equipment  on  their  swift, 
tireless  ponies.  The  Russian  Cesarewich  is 
usually  the  chief  Ataman  of  all  the  Cossack 
forces,  and  Prince  Ukhtomsky,  in  his  book 
on  the  present  Czar’s  voyage  to  the  East, 
bears  witness  to  the  wonderful  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed  among  the  Siberian  and  the 
Orenberg  Cossacks  during  the  Gesarewich’s 
progress  through  their  lands.  It  was  really 
an  apotheosis  of  autocracy;  Cossacks,  set¬ 
tlers,  merchants  and  peasants  mingled  to¬ 
gether  in  one  immense  crowd,  carried  away 


by  a  single  thought,  animated  by  one  sole 
desire:  to  offer  their  homage,  to  express  the 
love  they  bore  the  son  of  the  Czar  !. 

The  population  of  Siberia  includes  many 
thousands  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews,  and  a  greater  number  still  of  Moham¬ 
medans  and  heathens! 

We  have  already  "said  that  the  boundary 
line  between  Russia  and  China  is  not  al¬ 
ways  strictly  defined.  The  significance  of 
this  circumstance  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  scores  of  natives  under  our  rule  profess 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism;  they  make  period¬ 
ical  pilgrimages  to  Mongolia,  going  as  far  as 
Lhassa,  in  Tibet,  the  sacred  city  of  the 
lamas,  and  certainly  do  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  in  the  least  about  the  frontier.  Yet 
it  certainly  exists.  To  the  east  it  follows  the 
rivers  Ussuri,  Amfir  and  Argfin,  leaving  the 
latter  at  116  degrees  east  longitude  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  until 
it  strikes  the  river  Ouon  (an  affluent  of  the 
Shilka,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Amfir); 
thence  it  follows  the  Kentei  mountain  ranges 
until  it  reaches  the  river  Selenga,  near  the 
famous  trading  center  Kiakhta  (104  degrees 
east);  then  again  a  mountain  chain,  the  Say- 
ansky  range,  forms  the  frontier,  giving  ac¬ 
cess  through  the  mountains  to  the  river  Ye¬ 
nisei;  from  this  point  the  frontier  trends 
southwest,  over  the  Altai  and  Tai’bogatai 
mountains  until  it  reaches  the  Hi  River  (78 
degrees  east,  44  degrees  north),  which  falls 
into  the  great  Balkash  Lake;  from  the  Hi 
River  the  boundary  runs  south  up  to  the 
Tian-Shan  Mountains,  whence  it  runs  due 
west  to  the  Pamir  plateau,  which  forms  the 
southernmost  of  Russia’s  possessions.  It  is 
needless  to  soy  that  this  frontier  has  no  real 
scientific  value,  nor  has  it  ever  proved  a 
natural  barrier  in  times  of  incessant  strife 
among  the  local  tribes  and  races. 

The  Manchurian  question  absorbing  all  in¬ 
terest,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  English 
to  divert  attention  from  their  movements  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtse-kiang,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  want  to  know  51  the  actual  boundaries 
of  Russia’s  sphere  of  interest”  in  Northern 
China.  I  shall  have  to  disappoint  my  read¬ 
ers  with  regard  to  this.  Nobody  in  Russia 
has  ever  attempted  defining  “  spheres  of  in¬ 
terest  ”  and  “  spheres  of  influence  ”  in 
China;  the  work  of  partitioning  China  is 
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left  entirely  to  the  English  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  is  always  so  ready  to  uphold 
the  integrity  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The 
Russians  have  their  business  contracts  with 
the  Chinese,  as  the  English  have  theirs,  stip¬ 
ulating  that  the  work  of  constructing  the 
Manchurian  Railway  shall  not  be  obstructed 
out  of  mere  spite  by  any  rival  enterprise. 

Russia’s  Asiatic  possessions  have  a  splen¬ 
did  future  before  them.  The  country  is  well 
known  to  abound  in  mineral  wealth:  gold, 
silver,  platina,  etc.,  and  as  the  construction 
of  the  great  railway  is  carried  on  beds  and 
veins  of  minerals  are  constantly  being  come 
across.  Splendid  coal  has  lately  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  great  quantities.  Now,  what  are 
Asiatic  Russia’s  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
trade?  They  are  positively  enormous.  In 
the  old  days  of  undeveloped  communication 
and  a  primitive  state  of  industry  the  trade 
of  Siberia  with  Russia  amounted  to  some 
sixty  to  seventy  millions  annually.  What 
will  the  figures  representing  trade  be  when 
all  the  country  is  open  to  access?  I  must 
here  call  attention  to  the  wonderful  river 
system  of  Siberia.  Until  the  construction  of 
the  railway  the  rivers  were  the  principal 
caravan  routes  of  the  country.  The  river 
caravan  was  a  common  sight  in  Siberia. 
The  Obi  basin  is  a  colossal  waterway,  oc¬ 
cupying  an  area  of  a  million  and  a  half 
square  miles,  while  its  length  is  hardly  under 
3,500  miles.  The  Irtysh,  the  principal  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Obi,  gives  access  to  the  south¬ 
west  boundary  of  Siberia,  toward  Central 
Asia,  while  another  affluent,  the  Ket  (58  de¬ 
grees  north),  comes  quite  near  to  a  tributary 
of  the  Yenissei,  Siberia’s  second  great  water¬ 
way.  These  two  basins  unite  the  north  and 
the  south,  as  well  as  the  east  and  the  west 
of  Western  Siberia,  from  the  Chinese  fron¬ 
tier  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Another  caravan 
route,  half  by  water,  half  by  land,  is  formed 
by  the  Selenga  0.08  degrees  east),  which, 
flowing  from  across  the  Chinese  frontier, 
leads  to  Lake  Baikal,  with  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Siberia— Irkutsk.  The  valley  of  the 
Selenga  formed  the  caravan  route  which 
from  former  days  until  the  present  time  has 
led  through  Mongolia  into  the  heart  of 
China.  On  the  Selenga  stands  Kiakhta,  the 
principal  center  of  trade  with  China.  Fur¬ 
ther  east  we  come  across  another  great 


river,  the  Lena,  which  forms  the  caravan 
route,  to  the  trading  natives  of  the  polar 
region.  But  by  far  the  most  important, 
economically,  of  all  the  Siberian  rivers  is 
certainly  the  AmQr,  the  basin  of  which 
forms  a  network  of  waterways  leading  to 
the  Pacific.  This  river  brings  China  and 
Manchuria  in  close  touch  with  Russia’s  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Asia;  on  its  banks  are  many  im¬ 
portant  towns,  where  fairs  are  held  every 
year,  and  the  population  in  this  region  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  lively  trade  with  the  Chinese.  In 
Russian  Central  Asia  the  caravan  routes 
generally  follow  the  land  track  to  Tashkend, 
Samarkand  and  Kokan,  altho  the  Amu- 
Darya  is  also  available  for  transport 

Now  look  how  the  Siberian  railway,  run¬ 
ning  across  country  from  west  to  east,  will 
unite  all  these  river  basins  in  an  endless  net¬ 
work  of  ways  of  communication.  And  it  is 
further  intended  to  connect  the  Siberian 
railway,  by  a  branch  line  toward  Tashkend, 
with  the  Trans-Caspian  railroad,  thereby 
bringing  into  close  touch  and  uniting  in  one 
harmonious  whole  Central  Asia  with  Si¬ 
beria. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
great  sea  route  from  the  mouths  of  the  Obi 
and  the  Yenissei  (which  are  accessible  to 
large  trading  steamers)  across  the  Kara 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  may  be  greatly 
improved,  as  the  English  Captain  Wiggins’s 
two  successive  voyages  have  shown. 

Americans  are  certainly  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  in  Vladivostok,  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Irkutsk,  where  a 
Russo-Ameriean  company  has  its  headquar¬ 
ters,  their  countrymen  are  engaged  in  a 
prosperous  and  ever-increasing  trade.  Its 
prospects  are  certainly  promising,  in  view  of 
all  that  I  have  just  explained. 

Practically  all  the  towns  of  Siberia  are 
trading  centers,  but,  after  the  two  just  men¬ 
tioned,  this  is  especially  the  ease,  in  Western 
Siberia,  with  Tobolsk,  renowned  for  its  fur 
trade,  Tyumen,  Omsk,  Tomsk,  Barnafii,  with 
a  considerable  mining  industry  and  trade  in 
its  products,  and  in  Eastern  Siberia  with 
Nertchinsk,  Troitskosavsk,  Kiakhta— that 
most  important  town  on  the  Chinese  fron¬ 
tier;  also  Krasnoyarsk,  with  its  numerous 
factories,  etc.  It  is  only  now  that,  thanks 
to  the  railway,  Siberia  Is  coming  into  close 
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material  contact  with  European  Russia,  yet 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  she 
is  a  country  lacking  in  what  is  necessary  for 
civilized  life.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
Siberia,  in  a  broader  sense  even  than  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia,  brings  together  elements  of 
various  degrees  of  civilization  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  benefit.  The  natives,  numbering  nearly 
two  millions,  the  Russians,  Poles,  Finns  and 
Germans,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  museums, 
schools  and  theaters  built  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion;  Tomsk  prides  itself  on  its  university, 
and  throughout  the  country  we  find  actively 
engaged  In  fruitful  pork  sections  and 
branches  of  the  great  Imperial  Geographical 
Society,  a  semi-official  association  of  cul¬ 
tured  men  engaged  in  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions  in  all  spheres  and  departments  of  pub¬ 
lic  life.  Telephones,  telegraphs,  post  offices 
and  steamboat  companies  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  the  towns.  In  short,  Siberia 
is  in  full  swing  and  only  needs  more  ener¬ 
getic  men  and  more  of  the  creative  force  of 
capital  to  attain  to  a  marvelous  development 
of  her  possibilities  in  the  spheres  of  trade 
and  industry.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  do 
full  justice  in  a  few  words  to  the  subject  I 
have  touched  upon,  so  I  shall  let  it  drop. 
O&pienti  sat. 

Pleading  in  its  place  with  the  question 
e  purpose  of  Russia’s  expansion  in 
Asia  I  have  said  that  there  are  two  sets  of 
answers  to  be  got  on  this  point.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
history  of  the  past  century  points  to  the 
clearly  conceived  design  of  finding  a  way  to 
the  open  sea;  on  the  other  hand,  Russia’s 
praiseworthy  and  beneficent  work  during 
the  same  century  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
scientific  exploration,  trade  and  industry 
and  the  internal  development,  spiritual  and 
material,  of  Siberia  promises  well  for  her 
future  sway  in  Asia,  gives  her  a  well  earned 
title  to  a  responsible  position,  and  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  the  spirit  in  which  Russia  means— or 
shall  I  say  ouyht— to  take  the  lead  in  matters 
connected  with  Asiatic  affairs. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  our  material 
success  in  Asia,  our  activity  during  the  past 
two  centuries  cannot  account  for  the  won¬ 
derful  prestige  attaching  to  our  name  and  au¬ 
thority  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  various 
races  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic 


Continent.  Such  a  reputation  is  not  to  be 
acquired  by  mere  conquest  and  brutal  force, 
as  the  unenviable  position  of  the  English  in 
the  estimation  of  the  natives  of  India  proves 
satisfactorily.  No,  the  enigma  of  Russian 
prestige  in  Asia  must  be  solved  by  looking 
backward,  by  trying  to  see  what  are  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  by  the  history  of  many  centuries 
in  the  past.  We  shall  realize  then  the  truth, 

JJie  overwhelming  importance  and  the  all- 
absorbing  significance  of  Prince  Ukhtom- 
slcy’s  conception  of  the  history  of  Russian 
progress  through  Asia.  It  is  an  instinctive 
and  irresistible  impulse,  a  retrogression  of 
the  Russian  people  to  the  once  abundant  and 
overflowing  sources  of  life,  of  faith,  of  love. 

It  is  an  intercommunion  with  the  vital  crea¬ 
tive  forces  of  spiritual  greatness  which  in 
bygone  days  called  forth  to  life  mighty  em¬ 
pires  with  a  true  culture  (Tamerlane,  Gen¬ 
ghis  Khan,  Akber,  etc.),  which,  experiencing 
no  organizing  influence,  were  fated  to  send 
us  forth  from  Asia  as  barbarians  and  which, 
underlying  our  national  character,  after  un¬ 
dergoing  an  organizing  process  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Western  culture,  have  preserved 
our  identity  with  our  former  selves,  have 
made  us  great  and  now  lead  us  back  to  Asia 
with  the  self-imposed  and  wholly  conscien¬ 
tious  task  of  recalling  to  life  those  peoples 
who  are  of  common  race,  common  faith  and 
common  destiny  with  ourselves.  Our  solidar¬ 
ity  of  spiritual  inclination  with  the  Asiatics 
is  the  primary  cause  of  our  spiritual  victory 
over  the  whole  of  Asia,  wherever  the  name 
of  the  White  Czar  stirs  a  man  to  an  effort  of 
self-concentrated  thought,  which  in  itself  is 
an  act  of  contemplative  devotion  and  fills 
the  soul  with  an  intense  and  fervid  glow. 
We  have  in  ourselves,  even  among  the  pop-  | 
ulation  of  European  Russia,  all  the  elements  I 
of  race  and  creed  that  we  come  across  in  l 
Asia,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  unite  in  one 
harmonious  whole  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind.  Such  is  our  mission  ! 

In  resuscitating  to  conscious  life  and  ac¬ 
tive  faith  our  brethren  in  spirit  and  origin, 
in  coming  into  contact  with  these  dormant 
forces,  we  participate  in  their  spiritual 
riches  and  prepare  our  own  regeneration, 
our  renovation  in  spirit;  we  renew  our 
strength  and  work  olit  our  salvation  !  That 
is  our  purpose  ! 
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Wliat  are  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived 
at?  Simply  these:  That  in  the  past  Russia 
has  rendered  enormous  services  to  mankind 
in  keeping  in  check  the  barbarians  of  Asia, 
and  finally,  through  incessant  strife,  by 
breaking  up  their  empires;  that  Russia’s  ex¬ 
pansion  in  Asia  was  and  is  an  instinctive 
movement  boding  peace,  it  is  a  natural 
peaceful  development,  which  besides  Russia 
is  to  be  found  in  two  more  cases  only:  China 
and  the  United  States;  that  it  is  useless  £6 
oppose  Russia  in  Asia  and  greatly  preferable 


to  associate  one’s  self  with  her  in  her  pol¬ 
icy:  obstacles  may  be  raised  in  Russia’s  path 
at  all  points,  but  the  force  of  circumstances 
will  in  the  long  run  sweep  them  all  awayj 
I  have  accomplished  my  task,  and  now-wg 
that  my  American  readers  may  themselves 
draw  the  last  conclusion  of  this  article  in 
their  own  hearts  and  minds,  bringing  to  the 
task  the  same  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  that  I  have  striven  all  along  to  pre¬ 
serve. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 


The  Relation  of  the  United  States  to  Asiatic 
Politics. 

By  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore, 

Secretary  of  the  Spanish-Ambrican  Peace  Commission. 


In  1S29  an  American  naval  officer,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands,  estimated  the  number  of  American 
vessels  that  called  there  in  the  course  of  a 
year  at  one  hundred,  their  aggregate  tonnage 
at  thirty-five  thousand,  and  their  value,  with 
their  cargoes,  at  upward  of  five  million  dol¬ 
lars.  All  these  vessels  were  concerned,  in 
one  way  or  another,  with  the  pursuit  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  East;  to  a  great  extent  they 
represented  the  development  of  that  com¬ 
merce  along  comparatively  new  lines.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  American 
merchants  had  carried  on  a  trade  with 
China  and  other  countries  of  the  Orient,  and, 
as  opportunity  offered,  they  sought  to  extend 
it.  Their  successful  exertions  attracted  the 
attention  and  awakened  the  solicitude  of 
their  Government,  while  the  difficulties  not 
infrequently  encountered  by  them  disclosed 
the  need  of  its  support.  Tho  the  commerce 
was  profitable  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  conducted  rendered  it  hazardous.  Men 
of-war  were  from  time  to  time  dispatched 
to  the  Eastern  seas,  but  this  was  not  enough. 
Regulation  was  needed  as  well  as  protection. 
Treaties  were  required  in  order  that  uncer¬ 
tain  privileges  might  be  converted  into  defi¬ 
nite  rights  and  the  bounds  of  intercourse  en¬ 
larged. 

In  1832  Edmund  Roberts,  a  sea  captain  of 


Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was  sent  out 
by  President  Jackson  as  an  “  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
the  means  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  by  commercial  arrangements 
with  the  Powers  whose  dominions  border  on 
those  seas;  ”  and  he  was  empowered  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  for  the  extension  of  commerce  in  the 
Pacific.  At  that  time  the  United  States  con¬ 
templated  sending  a  separate  mission  to  Ja¬ 
pan,  but  Roberts  was  instructed,  if  he  should 
find  the  prospect  favorable,  to  endeavor  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  that  country  also. 
In  March,  1833,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  Siam,  and  in  the 
following  September  made  a  similar  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  His  mission  was 
prematurely  terminated  by  his  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  world  was  attracted  to  China 
by  events  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  re¬ 
capitulation.  Said  Sidney  Smith:  “  I  am  for 
bombarding  all  the  exclusive  Asiatics,  who 
shut  up  the  earth  and  will  not  let  me  walk 
civilly  through  it,  doing  no  harm  and  paying 
for  what  I  want.”  With  a  saving  clause  as 
to  walking  “  civilly  ”  and  “  doing  no  harm,” 
it  may  be  said  that  these  words  fairly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  determination  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Opium  War  and  in  the 
making  of  the  treaty  which  brought  it  to  a 
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close.  China  had  not,  indeed,  been  entirely 
shut  against  foreign  trade.  The  United 
States  had  maintained  a  consulate  at  Can¬ 
ton,  and  American  merchants  were  estab¬ 
lished  there.  But  the  “  open  door  ”  was  the 
exception,  and  exclusion  the  rule.  Great 
Britain  by  her  treaty  secured  access  to  five 
ports,  and  other  Powers  were  not  slow  in 
seeking  to  obtain  the  same  privilege.  By  an 
act  approved  March  3d,  1843,  Congress 
placed  forty  thousand  dollars  “  at  the  dispos¬ 
al  of  the  President,  ...  to  enable  him  to 
establish  the  future  commercial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese 
Empire  on  terms  of  national  equal  reciproc¬ 
ity.”  In  the  following  May  Caleb  Cushing 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary,  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  commissioner  to  China, 
with  instructions  to  demand  not  only  rights 
of  commerce  but  also  the  right  of  diplomatic 
representation  at  Pekin,  which  had  never 
been  conceded  to  the  Western  Powers.  He 
secured  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  On 
July  3d,  1844,  he  concluded  a  general  conven¬ 
tion  of  peace,  amity  and  commerce,  by  which 
the  five  ports  open  to  the  British  were  opened 
to  the  trade  and  the  residence  of  American 
citizens.  The  duties  of  import  and  export 
were  prescribed  in  a  tariff  which  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  treaty,  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  duties  required  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  in  no  case  be  higher 
than  those  required  of  the  people  of  other 
nations.  American  citizens  were  also  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  operation  of  the  Chinese  criminal 
law.  If  they  committed  crimes  they  were  to 
be  tried  and  punished  “only  by  the  consul 
or  other  public  functionary  of  the  United 
States,  thereto  authorized,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.”  In  its  general  out¬ 
lines  the  convention  followed  the  British  mod¬ 
el.  But  it  was  not  a  mere  copy.  It  contained 
various  original  stipulations.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  of  an  exclusive  character,  nor 
intended  to  be  so.  In  the  Queen’s  speech, 
communicating  Great  Britain’s  treaty  to  Par¬ 
liament,  it  was  declared  that  that  Govern¬ 
ment  had  “  uniformly  disclaimed  the  wish 
for  any  exclusive  advantages,”  and  that  it 
had  been  Its  desire  that  “  equal  favor  should 
be  shown  to  the  Industry  and  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  of  all  nations.”  Cushing  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Great  Britain  had  “from 
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the  outset  adhered  in  good  faith  to  this  idea,” 
adding  that  the  establishment  at  Hong  Kong 
was  “  freely  open  to  the  ships  of  the  United 
States,  of  Holland,  of  France.”  The  views 
of  the  United  States  were  fully  as  liberal. 
They  embraced  no  exclusive  projects,  terri¬ 
torial  or  commercial. 

But  whatever  the  extent  to  which  their 
general  objects  might  coincide,  the  two  Pow¬ 
ers  did  not  then  act  in  concert.  The  United 
States  was  disposed  to  adhere,  in  respect  of 
China,  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention,  and  to 
seek  commercial  opportunities  by  negotiation 
rather  than  by  force.  Such  were  the  views 
embodied  in  the  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane, 
who  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  China  in 
1853.  While  seeking  no  “  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges,”  he  was  to  endeavor  to  establish  “  the 
most  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse  ” 
between  the  two  countries;  and  if,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  revolutionary  movement  then  in 
progress  in  China,  the  political  power  of  the 
country  should  pass  into  new  hands,  he  was 
at  his  discretion  to  “  recognize  the  Govern¬ 
ment  de  facto,  and  treat  with  it  as  the  exist¬ 
ing  Government.”  In  case  the  empire  should 
“  be  divided,  and  several  governments  be  or¬ 
ganized  within  its  present  limits,  promising 
stability,”  he  was  to  present  himself  to  each 
as  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States,  and  enter  into  such  treaties  with 
them  as  he  might  deem  advisable.  A  year 
later,  however,  he  reported  that  all  expecta¬ 
tion  of  extending  commercial  intercourse  by 
treaty  stipulation  must  be  abandoned  unless 
the  United  States  should  concur  with  Great 
Britain  “  in  exerting  a  more  decided  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  destiny  of  China  ”  than  was  com¬ 
patible  with  a  policy  of  “neutrality.”  He 
recommended  a  “  more  positive  ’’  attitude. 
This  view  was  strongly  advocated  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Mr.  Parker.  The  Government  at 
Washington  declined  to  adopt  it.  “  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Government,”  said  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  “evidently  has  objects  be¬ 
yond  those  contemplated  by  the  United 
States,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  drawn  along 
with  it,  however  anxious  it  may  be  for  our 
co-operation.”  To  use  the  army  and  navy 
for  the  purpose  of  making  war  would  require 
“  the  authority  of  Congress.”  The  President 
would  increase  our  naval  force  on  the  China 
station  for  the  protection  of  Americans  and 
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their  property,  but  not  for  “  aggressive  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Great  Britain  found  an  ally  in  France.  The 
ibjects  which  they  sought  to  attain  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  right  of  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentation  at  Pekin,  the  opening  of  new  ports 
to  commerce,  a  reduction  of  duties  on  domes¬ 
tic  produce  in  transit  to  the  coast,  a  stipula¬ 
tion  for  religious  freedom  to  foreigners,  an 
arrangement  for  the  suppression  of  piracy, 
and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  treaty  to  all  civilized  Powers.  These 
objects,  said  Mr.  Gass,  the  President  consid¬ 
ered  “  just  and  expedient,”  and  Mr.  Reed, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Parker  as  commis¬ 
sioner,  was  instructed  to  aid  in  securing 
them  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  by  “  peaceful 
co-operation.”  Beyond  this  he  was  not  au¬ 
thorized  to  go.  He  supported  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  allies,  but  when  war  came,  as  it 
soon  did,  he  continued  to  adhere  to  his  in¬ 
structions.  China,  however,  was  compelled 
to  yield,  and  in  185S  the  concessions  which 
she  made  were  embodied  iu  treaties  with  the 
several  Powers. 

Meanwhile,  important  changes  had  taken 
place  in  Japan,  and  in  these  the  United 
States  led  the  way.  For  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  Japan  had  pursued  a  policy  of  exclu¬ 
sion.  Foreign  intercourse  was  almost  wholly 
forbidden,  and  complaints  were  made  that 
the  crews  of  foreign  ships  wrecked  on  the 
coast  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  In 
1848  Commodore  Biddle,  with  his  ships,  an¬ 
chored  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  under  instruc¬ 
tions  to  endeavor  to  gain  access  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  excite  a 
feeling  of  hostility  or  of  distrust  toward  his 
Government.  His  expedition  signally  failed, 
as  did  a  similar  one  soon  afterward  attempt¬ 
ed  at  Nagasaki  by  a  French  admiral.  In 
1851  Commodore  Aulick,  then  commanding 
the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
East  Indies,  was  ordered  to  make  another 
effort  The  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam¬ 
ers  from  California  to  China  had  been  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  United  States,  and  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  supplies  of  coal  from  the  Japanese 
was  desired.  The  right  of  access  for  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels,  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  car¬ 
goes  by  sale  or  by  barter,  was  also  to  be  re¬ 
quested.  But  the  protection  of  shipwrecked 
sailors  and  property  was  deemed  “  even  more 


important.”  In  his  letter  of  credence  Aulick 
was  described  by  President  Fillmore  as  “  an 
envoy  of  my  own  appointment,  an  office!  of 
high  rank  iu  his  country,  who  is  no  mis¬ 
sionary  of  religion.”  In  the  following  year 
Aulick’s  powers,  which  had  not  been  execut¬ 
ed,  were  transferred  to  Commodore  Perry, 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  command.  Perry 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Japan  with  his 
whole  fleet,  but,  as  the  President  had  no 
power  to  declare  war,  he  was  not  to  resoit  to 
force  unless  in  self-defense  in  the  protection 
of  the  vessels  and  crews  under  his  command, 
or  to  resent  an  act  of  personal  violence  of¬ 
fered  to  himself  or  to  one  of  his  officers.  To 
these  instructions  Perry  gave  a  liberal  con¬ 
struction.  Naval  officers  wbo  had  preceded 
him  had,  without  regard  to  their  nationality, 
been  treated  with  scant  curtesy  and  some¬ 
times  with  indignity.  But  besides  possess¬ 
ing  energy  of  character,  Perry  had  had  wide 
experience  and  understood  his  ground;  and 
he  determined  to  act  with  firmness  and  deci¬ 
sion,  demanding  as  a  right  what  others  had 
solicited  as  a  favor.  In  an  account  of  his 
negotiations  he  said:  “With  people  of  forms 
it  is  necessary  either  to  set  all  ceremony 
aside,  or  to  out-Herod  Herod  in  assuming 
personal  consequence  and  ostentation.  I 
have  adopted  the  two  extremes.”  When  he 
entered  the  Bay  of  Yedo  he  declined  to  meet 
any  one  but  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank. 
When  he  was  ordered  away  he  proceeded 
higher  up  the  bay.  An  imperial  counselor 
was  sent  to  meet  him,  and  to  this  official 
Perry  delivered  his  credentials  and  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  treat.  He  then  left,  but  next  year 
he  returned,  with  a  larger  force,  to  receive 
an  answer..  On  March  31st,  1854,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  with  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
Japan,  a  treaty  which,  altho  it  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited  in  the  scope  of  its  operation, 
constituted  the  first  step  toward  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Japan  to  intercourse  with  the  West. 
It  allowed  American  ships  to  obtain  in  the 
ports  of  Simoda  and  Hakodate  supplies  of 
provisions  and  coal  and  other  articles  of 
necessity,  by  purchase  and  by  barter.  Aid 
and  protection  in  case  of  shipwreck  was 
promised.  The  privilege  of  appointing  a  con¬ 
sul  to  reside  at  Simoda  was  obtained. 

With  the  arrival  of  Townsend  Harris  as  the 
first  American  consul  at  Simoda,  in  1858,  the 
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relations  of  the  United  States  with  Japan, 
and  of  Japan  with  the  Western  world,  en¬ 
tered  upon  an  important  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Treaties  similar  to  Perry’s  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  British,  the  Russians  and  the 
Dutch.  In  1S58  Harris  concluded  a  treaty 
which  opened  Japan  t.o  commerce,  provided 
for  diplomatic  representation  at  Yeddo,  se¬ 
cured  rights  of  residence  and  of  trade  at  cer¬ 
tain  ports,  regulated  duties,  granted  extra¬ 
territoriality,  and  stipulated  for  religious 
freedom.  He  achieved  his  success  by  a  firm, 
tactful,  honest  diplomacy,  and  without  the 
aid  of  a  fleet,  tho  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  he 
invoked  the  humiliation  of  China  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  Shogun’s  ministers.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  fleets  of  the  allies 
appeared,  and  treaties  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States  were  obtained  by  France  and 
Great  Britain.  Treaties  with  other  Powers 
were  made  in  due  time. 

The  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  with 
the  Western  Powers  was  attended  with  im¬ 
portant  consequences  to  China  and  Japan, 
political  as  well  as  commercial.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  treaties  did  not  cease  even  with 
their  ratification.  It  exerted  itself  against 
their  execution,  and  its  wrath  was  directed 
against,  those  who  were  concerned  in  making 
them.  Thus  civil  commotions  and  revolu¬ 
tion  marked  the  transition  from  the  old  state 
of  things  to  the  new.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  foreign  Powers,  possessed  of  a 
community  of  interest,  were  drawn  into  a 
closer  co-operation.  In  June,  1861,  Anson 
Burlingame  was  sent  by  the  United  States 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  China.  He  was  destined  to  play 
in  the  affairs  of  that  country  a  prominent 
and  benevolent  part.  In  a  dispatch  to  Mr. 
Seward  in  June,  1863,  he  said:  “In  my  dis¬ 
patch,  No.  18,  of  June  2,  1862,  I  had  the 
honor  to  write,  if  the  treaty  Powers  could 
agree  among  themselves  on  the  neutrality  of 
China,  and  together  secure  order  in  the 
treaty  ports,  and  give  their  moral  support  to 
that  party  in  China  in  favor  of  order,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  humanity  would  be  subserved. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Pekin  I  at  once  elaborat¬ 
ed  my  views,  and  found,  upon  comparing 
them  with  those  held  by  the  representatives 
of  England  and  Russia,  that  they  were  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  theirs.”  In  June,  1864,  Burlin¬ 


game,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  his  dispatch, 
gave  instructions  to  the  consul-general  of 
the  United  States  at  Shanghai  as  to  the  “  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  cit¬ 
izens  under  the  treaty.”  These  instructions 
he  submitted  to  the  British,  French  and  Rus¬ 
sian  ministers,  who  authorized  him  to  state 
that  they  met  with  their  approval,  both  as  to 
general  views  and  as  to  policy.  The  policy 
of  the  instructions,  as  expressed  by  Burlin¬ 
game  himself,  was  “  an  effort  to  substitute 
fair  diplomatic  action  in  China  for  force.” 
Of  this  policy  Mr.  Seward  declared:  “It  is 
approved  with  much  commendation.”  It 
was  no  doubt  the  policy  which  Mr.  Seward 
preferred;  but  whether  gentle  measures  or 
harsh  measures  were  to  be  employed,  he 
strongly  insisted,  both  in  China  and  in  Japan, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
Powers,  based  on  a  community  of  interests— 
a  community  strengthened  by  the  embodi¬ 
ment  in  the  treaties  of  the  most-favored-na 
tion  clause.  In  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Pruyn,  Mr. 
Harris’s  successor,  of  June  18,  1863,  he  in¬ 
structed  him  “  to  co-operate  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  other  treaty  Powers  in  any 
difficulties  which  may  arise  in  Japan,”  and 
stated  that  the  “  Wyoming  ”  would  obey  his 
orders.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  these  instruc¬ 
tions  that  Mr.  Pruyn  acted  in  the  following 
year,  in  the  proceedings  at  the  Strait  of  Shi- 
monoseki.  The  dainiio  of  Nagato,  an  enemy 
of  the  Shogun,  by  whom  the  treaties  were 
made,  refused  to  execute  them,  and  closed 
the  passage  to  the  inland  sea.  With  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Shogun’s  Government  the  na¬ 
val  forces  of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France  and  the  Netherlands  proceeded 
to  open  the  straits  by  force,  and  after  de¬ 
stroying  the  batteries  obtained  from  the  hos¬ 
tile  daimio  an  unconditional  surrender.  This 
proceeding  was  not  intended,  however,  as  an 
act  of  interference  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Japan.  Its  object  was  the  enforcement  of 
treaty  rights,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  granted  them,  and  any  effect 
which  It  may  have  had  on  the  fortunes  of 
parties  was  merely  incidental.  In  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Shogunate 
and  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  authority, 
the  foreign  Powers  declared  their  neutrality. 
The  only  wish  of  the  United  States,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  either  China  or  Japan,  was  for  the 
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establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  strong 
central  Government,  by  which  the  treaties 
might  be  enforced  and  the  native  autonomy 
preserved.  With  this  view  the  United  States 
welcomed  and  encouraged  the  mission  of 
Burlingame,  and  concluded  with  China  the 
treaty  of  18(58,  the  basal  principle  of  which, 
as  Mr.  Fish  once  declared,  was  “  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government  at  Pekin  over  the  people  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  over  their  social, 
commercial  and  political  relations  with  the 
Western  Powers.” 

With  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  au¬ 
thority  in  Japan,  the  progress  of  the  country 
and  the  facility  of  the  people  in  adopting 
new  ideas  surpassed  all  expectations.  On 
the  score  of  ability  to  maintain  itself  the 
native  Government  soon  ceased  to  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  anxiety;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
consider  its  claims  to  emancipation  from  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  treaties  upon  its 
judicial  and  fiscal  independence.  Toward 
these  claims  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
lias  been  favorable,  as  is  shown  by  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  them  in  the  treaty  of  November 
22d,  1894. 

But  the  question  of  China  remains,  and  its 
complications  have  lately  increased.  The 
concert  of  Powers,  based  upon  the  principle 
of  native  independence,  with  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  the  Powers  concerned,  has 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  destruction, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  discharge  its  obligations  as 


because  of  its  inability  to  resist  demands  for 
special  and  unequal  privileges.  Instead  of 
co-operation,  with  an  “  open  door  ”  to  the 
world’s  commerce,  we  hear  suggestions  of 
“  spheres  of  Influence  ”  and  of  the  partition 
of  China,  after  the  manner  of  Africa.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  not  so  imminent  as  many  appre¬ 
hend.  The  district  lately  occupied  by  Ger¬ 
many  at  Kiao-Chau  is  free  to  the  trade  of 
all  nations  and  to  the  residence  of  their  citi¬ 
zens.  In  the  Russian  aspiration  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  naval  outlet  on  the  Pacific  there 
is  no  necessary  ground  for  alarm.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  back  of  these  things  and  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  to  which  they  have  given  rise  may  be 
discerned  the  workings  of  a  rivalry  the  ulti¬ 
mate  form  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  In 
this  subject  the  United  States  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  concern.  Indeed,  as  the  result  of  its 
new  relation  to  the  Philippines,  its  interest 
in  the  future  of  China  is  greater  now  than 
ever  before;  and,  in  the  determination  of  that 
future,  it  is  not  improbable  that  questions  of 
commerce  and  questions  of  polities  will  often 
be  associated.  With  respect  to  both,  the 
American  position  has  been  clearly  defined. 
And  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  United 
States,  after  pursuing  for  thirty  years  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  co-operation  based  upon  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  China  and  an  open  door  to  commerce, 
and  being  content  with  a  legitimate  share 
in  the  fruits  of  that  policy,  would  not  willing¬ 
ly  allow  its  interests  and  its  treaty  rights  to 
be  sacrificed  to  schemes  of  aggrandizement 
on  the  part  of  other  Powers. 
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Haying  practically  completed  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Africa,  without  forgetting  the  des 
erts,  the  “  sands  where  the  Gallic  cock  likes 
so  much  to  scratch,”  the  great  European 
Powers  rush  to  the  apportioning  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia  that  are  still  left  to  conquer. 

To  the  old  European  equilibrium  succeeds 
a  new  one,  the  world’s  equilibrium;  altlio 
we  are  fully  aware  that  this  most  unstable 


of  equilibriums  is  doomed  to  the  same  insta¬ 
bility  as  the  first,  despite  all  sworn  guaran¬ 
ties  and  solemn  treaties.  Every  State  shame¬ 
lessly  hastens  to  take  the  biggest  slice  possi¬ 
ble  of  coveted  territories!  In  the  great  day 
of  settlement  of  all  accounts,  will  anything 
be  left  to  them  of  their  prey? 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  cut  out  the 
largest  shares  in  the  immense  domain  of 
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Oriental  Asia,  and  the  most  urgent  problem 
confronting  both  these  Powers  is  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  their  new  conquests  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  the  adjoining  countries  they 
already  possess.  This  question  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  two  great  European  Powers 
and  Asia  is  evidently  of  the  highest  economic 
interest  for  the  business  world  and  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  great  matters  of  contempo¬ 
rary  history;  but  no  matter  how  important 
these  roads  are  which  they  are  hastening  to 
open,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  do  not 
exactly  coincide  with  the  natural  routes 
formed  by  the  spontaneous  intercourse  of 
the  nations  with  each  other  during  the 
course  of  time.  At  present  the  great  essen¬ 
tial  for  England  and  Russia  is  to  secure  di¬ 
rect  and  speedy  connections  by  any  and  all 
means  of  which  they  can  most  easily  avail 
themselves.  This,  however,  is  only  tempo¬ 
rary;  and  sooner  or  later  the  natural  features 
of  the  soil,  the  normal  affinities  of  the  coun¬ 
tries,  will  prevail  over  the  momentary  neces¬ 
sities  of  international  politics.  With  this 
point  in  view  it  becomes  important  to  study 
the  ancient  historical  roads  of  communica¬ 
tion  across  Asia. 

This  network  of  lines,  which  we  may  con¬ 
veniently  describe  according  to  their  rela¬ 
tive  importance,  gives  us  a  condensed  picture 
of  the  historical  and  pre-historical  periods  of 
the  continent  even  to  the  most  remote  ages; 
that  is  to  say,  even  to  the  times  when  the 
contour  and  elevations  of  Asia  began  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  features  they  offer  to-day.  How 
uncertain  are  the  annals  of  history,  how  mis¬ 
leading  are  its  inscriptions,  when  compared 
with  a  path  worn  through  hundreds  of  cen¬ 
turies  by  myriads  of  human  footsteps  in  the 
clay  of  the  deserts  and  the  granite  of  the 
mountains! 

Let  us  begin  with  the  roads  of  Western 
Asia,  which  in  some  respects  are  related  to 
the  system  of  our  own  Europe  and  have 
deeply  influenced  its  history,  since  we  find 
if  not  our  material  at  least  our  moral  origin 
in  that  Aryan  and  Semitic  world  which  con¬ 
tains  the  cities  of  Bactra,  Babylon,  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem. 

The  section  of  the  great  historic  road  of 
Asia  nearest  to  Europe  is  that  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  which  from  its  two  termini  in 
the  peninsula  may  be  called  the  route  from 


Byzantium  to  Tarsus  and  the  Cilician  Gates. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  this  main  route,  the 
natural  trunk  line  of  the  branch  system 
which  must  oue  day  be  extended  over  the 
continent  of  Asia,  has  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted  as  a  railroad,  altlio  it  is  a  fact  tluu 
it  has  been  paid  for  probably  ten  times  over 
by  stockholders  of  various  English,  French 
or  German  companies.  How  often  has  it  not 
been  granted  to  one  financier  or  another, 
who  in  exchange  for  future  advantages,  or 
even  monopolies,  has  distributed  presents  or 
shares  to  ministers,  eunuchs  and,  above  all, 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Faithful  himself.  But 
appetites  were  greedy  and  are  not  yet  satis¬ 
fied,  and  one  wonders  how  many  years  will 
pass  before  it  pleases  the  Sultan  again  to 
open  up  this  route,  which  was  that  of  all 
illustrious  travelers  of  antiquity,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  conquerors  such  as  Cyrus  and  Alex¬ 
ander!  As  if  to  delay  an  event  so  urgent 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  has  not  the 
Sultan  caused  Armenia  to  be  depopulated  of 
its  most  skillful  inhabitants,  who  would 
have  been  the  most  active  supporters  of  the 
restored  road  and  its  exteusions  into  the  in¬ 
terior! 

At  the  “  Cilician  Gates  ”  the  historic  road 
divides.  The  western  route  skirting  the 
coast,  and  paralleled  by  an  alternative 
route  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  is  the  one 
to  Egypt,  passing  through  the  famous  sec¬ 
tion  where  arose  so  many  populous  cities. 
Antioch,'  Tyre,  Pelusium.  As  in  the  times 
of  the  Plienicians  so  now  the  commerce  and 
travel  along  this  historic  route  are  chiefly  by 
ship,  tho  sails  are  to-day  replaced  by  steam. 
The  other  route  extends  eastward,  to  the 
great  bend  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  fol¬ 
lows  the  waters  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  road,  which  connects 
with  that  of  the  Tigris,  was  certainly  the 
most  important  of  all  in  the  history  of  hu¬ 
manity.  There  rose  the  first  cities  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  There,  too,  were  written  the  first 
books,  and  there  arose  the  legends  from 
which  our  religions  and  mythologies  are  de¬ 
rived.  And  yet  this  road,  over  which  no  his¬ 
torian  can  travel  without  emotion,  has  until 
now  been  left  outside  the  system  of  easy 
communications.  A  very  few  steamboats 
ascend  the  lower  river;  no  oceanic  line  from 
Calais  to  Calcutta  makes  as  yet  any  use  of 
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the  routes  of  Mesopotamia;  Babylon  has  not  historical  importance  which  are  often  des- 
become  again  the  central  station  between  ignated  by  the  characteristic  name  of  “  Key 


India  and  Europe. 

Of  the  lateral  historic  roads  almost  all  are 
equally  deserted,  especially  those  crossing 
the  deserts.  Among  them  are  those  from 
Babylon  to  Tadmor  and  Damascus,  the 
lower  Jordan  and  the  Red  Sea;  so  also  the 
route,  formerly  of  great  importance,  which 
by  the  Wady  Rumah  and  Nejd  in  Central 
Arabia  reached  the  country  of  Himyar  in 
the  southwestern,  corner  of  the  peninsula. 
The  route  through  Gedrosia,  the  modern 
Makran,  which  Alexander  followed,  has  been 
completely  superseded  by  the  sea  route  so 
far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  tho  it  is  still 
marked  by  the  Indo-European  telegraph 
lines.  Lastly,  the  great  routes  by  Susa  and 
Arbela,  which  step  by  step  ascended  the 
western  slope  of  the  plateau  of  Iran  and 
there  joined  the  beaten  paths  of  Aryan  civ¬ 
ilization,  are  now  of  merely  local  interest  for 
pilgrims,  merchants  and  banditti. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  natural  system  >f 
inter-communication  in  Asia  is  determined 
by  the  general  form  of  the  continent.  On  the 
west  it  rests  upon  a  framework  of  vast 
mountain  ranges,  extending  for  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  Caucasus  to 
Karakorum,  the  ancient  Paropamisus;  on 
the  east  it  unfolds  around  China  an  immense 
fan  of  mountains  and  plateaus.  The  great 
historic  routes  of  Western  Asia  thus  extend 
from  the  west  to  the  east  along  J;he  two 
slopes  of  the  main  chain  of  the  mountains 
and  parallel  with  it,  and  are  connected  at 
different  points  by  defiles  or  mountain 
passes.  These  are  now  being  reoccupied  on 
Russian  territory,  and  under  modern  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  are  regaining  their  former 
importance.  The  railroad  in  Transcaucasia 
from  Batfim  to  Bakfi  was  completed  several 
years  ago.  It  is  now  being  connected  with 
the  Russian  system  by  lateral  roads  around 
the  range  of  the  Caucasus,  and  directly  by 
a  tunnel  through  it.  In  the  east,  it  is  true, 
the  Transcaucasian  line  is  interrupted  by 
the  sea  and  is  not  continued  on  Persian  soil 
utilizing  the  “  hundred  passages "  of  tho 
Caspian  Gates,  but  a  railroad  skirting  the 
base  of  the  Turcoman  Mountains  resumes 
toward  the  east  the  ancient  historical  road 
to  Merv,  one  of  those  places  of  exceptionally 


of  the  World.” 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Asiatic  divid¬ 
ing  mountain  chain  another  city,  Herat, 
which  deserves  the  same  application  of 
“  Key,”  is  also  on  one  of  the  main  historical 
roads,  the  one  which,  through  the  valley  of 
Helmund  and  a  third  “  Key,”  Kandahar,  de¬ 
scends  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  con¬ 
nects  with  the  road  system  of  Gangetic  In¬ 
dia,  now  restored  with  all  the  powerful 
equipment  of  modern  skill.  If  there  is  a  gap 
on  this  road  to  Kandahar,  if  the  Russian 
trains  stop  at  Kushk  and  the  British  trains 
on  the  peak  of  Charman,  at  300  miles  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  it  certainly  is  not 
because  they  do  not  know  the  importance  of 
this  intermediate  gap!  It  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  they  do  know  it  so  well  that  the  two 
rival  powers  which  contend  for  the  hegem¬ 
ony  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  keep  their 
armies  like  bridled  steeds  ready  to  rush  at 
each  other.  Let  war  break  out  and  we  shall 
see  in  how  few  weeks  the  interval  between 
the  two  military  roads  of  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  will  be  fully  completed!  Further  to 
the  east  other  mountain  passes,  Haji-kak 
and  Bamian,  are  equally  of  prime  value  in 
the  history  of  humanity.  They  are  vital 
points  in  the  territorial  organism;  and  in  the 
uncertain  conditions  of  the  political  equilib¬ 
rium  of  Asia  these  thoroughfares-  are  con¬ 
sequently  of  extreme  military  importance; 
but  Russia  and  England  have  with  mutual 
consent  tried  to  delay  their  conquest  by 
making  of  Afghanistan  a  temporary  buffer 
between  their  two  empires. 

To  the  east  of  the  basins  through  which 
flow  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes  with  their 
branches,  rise  the  mighty  barriers  of  the 
Pamirs,  from  which  diverge  at  various  an¬ 
gles  the  Himalayas  and  the  Trans-Hima¬ 
layas,  the  mountains  of  Tibet  and  the  Kuen- 
lun,  the  Trans-Alai  and  the  Alai,  and  the 
various  chains  of  the  Tian-Shan,  rarely  vis¬ 
ited  in  summer  by  a  few  shepherds.  These 
snowy  wastes,  dotted  with  lakes  and  rocks, 
seem  almost  insurmountable  and  always  are 
so  for  large  bodies  of  men.  These  bights 
are  the  region  of  cold  and  death,  but  how¬ 
ever  hostile  they  may  seem  to  man,  he  was 
compelled  to  cut  a  pathway  for  hlmse!f 
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across  their  frozen  expanse.  He  must  do 
this  because  they  separate  Western  Asia  and 
China,  because  the  unity  of  continental  his¬ 
tory  demanded  it. 

Thus  historical  roads  of  great  importance 
were  opened  through  the  Pamirs;  the  indis¬ 
putable  proof  of  the  fact  that  communica¬ 
tion  did  not  cease  across  the  great  upheavals 
of  Central  Asia  is  that  their  gigantic  masses 
form  no  zone  of  separation  between  peoples, 
tongues  and  races.  On  either  side  live 
Aryan  tribes,  the  Galtcha,  and  from  tradi¬ 
tions,  legends  and  ancient  tales  we  know 
that  these  humble  tribes  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  former  powerful  nations  on  both 
slopes.  The  heroes  and  gods  spoken  of  in 
the  night  watches  are  on  both  sides  the 
Rustam  and  Afrasiab  sung  by  Firdausi. 
When  the  country  became  exhausted,  when 
agriculture  was  largely  replaced  by  nomadic 
life,  the  peoples  and  nations  changed  also, 
and  on  opposite  slopes  of  the  Pamirs  ap¬ 
peared  the  Turks  and  the  Mongols. 

The  two  ancient  roads  of  the  Pamirs  which 
served  the  pilgrims  and  traders,  and  all  car¬ 
riers  of  merchandise  and  ideas,  were  those 
to  which  were  given  the  names  of  Jade  Road 
and  Silk  Road,  according  to  the  precious  ob¬ 
jects  carried  over  them.  The  Jade  Road,  by 
which  these  formerly  prized  stones  found  in 
the  neighboring  rocks  of  Khotan  were  ex¬ 
ported  toward  the  west,  certainly  must  at  all 
times  have  been  the  most  difficult  to  cross, 
but  was  still  kept  open,  and  we  know  from 
the  history  of  the  Buddhist  propaganda  be¬ 
tween  India  and  China  that  this  gateway  of 
such  difficult  passage  bore  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  humanity.  The  Silk 
Road,  which  directly  connects  the  valleys  of 
the  Sir  and  the  Tarim  by  the  beautiful  “Blue 
Country  ”  of  the  Ferghana  (Tashkent!) ,  ami 
by  passes  at  least  13,000  feet  high,  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  and  ends  in  magnificent  pas¬ 
turages,  which  fill  the  eastern  valleys  of  the 
Tian-Shan. 

Other  historical  roads  at  all  times  used  by 
migratory  peoples  follow  the  valleys  be¬ 
tween  the  chains  of  the  Celestial  Mountains 
(extension  of  the  Tian-Shan),  especially  that 
of  Kulja,  where  the  Chinese  had  built  for¬ 
merly  an  “  imperial  road,”  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  their  successors  in  the  possession  of 
the  country,  will  soon  repair  and  complete. 


But  these  various  roads  between  the  chains 
or  even  across  the  foot  of  the  Tian-Shan, 
have  but  a  secondary  value  compared  to  the 
two  broad  continental  defiles  between  the 
Celestial  Mountains  and  the  Altai,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tarbagatai.  These  two  broad 
openings  where  the  elevation  is  not  more 
than  3,000  feet,  are  real  avenues  which 
served  as  highways  to  the  Mongolian  and 
Turkish  populations  in  their  migrations  from 
east  to  west,  and  which  will  unquestionably 
in  the  future  acquire  again  ail  the  impor¬ 
tance  they  once  had,  both  from  the  economic 
and  the  political  point  of  view.  They  are 
the  real  gateways  to  China. 

It  is  true  that  the  Russian  Government 
has  not  instructed  its  engineers  to  follow 
this  route  in  the  construction  of  its  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad,  intended  to  unite  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  Muscovite  and  Chinese  empires. 
We  understand  why  the  northern  line,  skirt¬ 
ing  the  mountain  slopes,  has  for  the  present 
been  preferred.  The  relatively  temperate 
region  of  Southern  Siberia,  where  are  found 
the  largest  communities  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  cities,  had  the  superior  claim  in  Rus¬ 
sian  Asia  to  rapid  transit,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  this  road  has  not  the  transcon¬ 
tinental  character  which  is  claimed  for  it. 
It  is  a  subordinate  and  indirect  road,  which 
can  reach  China  only  by  a  circuit  of  more 
than  1,200  miles  across  the  rugged  regions 
of  Transbalkal  and  the  cold  plains  of  Man¬ 
churia.  The  true  road,  which  will  .inevitably 
become  at  some  time  the  continental  grand 
trunk,  is  certainly  that  which  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Russia  will  pass  through  one  of  the 
great  gateways  between  the  Altai  and  the 
Tian-Shan  toward  the  upper  curve  of  the 
Hoang-ho  to  the  city  of  Laneliau. 

There  begins  that  wonderful  network  of 
the  historic  roads  of  China,  which  have  never 
been  obliterated  like  those  of  the  rest  of 
Asia,  dried  up  by  the  climate,  nor  depopu¬ 
lated  by  invasions.  In  the  “  Middle  Flowery 
Kingdom  ”  the  routes  of  trade  and  culture 
have  been  kept  up  without  other  changes 
than  those  due  to  landslides,  inundations 
and  changes  of  river  courses.  In  many 
places  the  winding  paths  have  followed  the 
same  curves  for  thousands  of  years;  the 
steps  made  in  the  rocks  have  not  been  dis¬ 
placed.  Civil  engineers  have  only  to  study 
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thoroughly  the  geography  of  the  country  and 
to  learn  the  amount  of  travel  on  the  roads  to 
calculate  the  profits  of  their  railroads  for 
travelers  and  merchandise. 

The  economic  center  of  the  empire  appears 
at  once  and  most  clearly— it  is  the  triple  city 
of  Hankau,  Uehang,  Han-Yang,  where  the 
Han,  par  excellence  the  Chinese  river,  joins 
the  Yangtse.  From  that  center  start  the 
principal  lines.  Eastward  toward  Shang¬ 
hai,  northward  toward  Kai-fu  and  Tsinam, 
to  the  southeast  toward  Fuchau,  southward 
toward  Canton,  westward  toward  Sz-cliuen, 
to  the  northwest  toward  Singan  and  Lan- 
chau.  This  last  branch  connects  with  the 
great  railroad  coming  from  Russia  and  is 
the  commercial  axis  of  the  whole  ancient 
world.  Pekin,  the  present  seat  of  the  Man- 
cliu  dynasty  and  the  official  capital  of  the 
empire,  is  very  much  outside  of  this  true 
center  of  China,  and  must  inevitably  lose 
its  pre-eminence  in  the  near  future.  At  any 
rate  it  will  serve  as  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians.  Thanks  to  the  proximity 
of  their  empire,  which  from  the  hight  of  its 
uplands  overlooks  the  plain  of  Pekin, 
thanks  also  to  the  effective  possession  of 
Manchuria,  and  to  her  fortresses  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Talienwan,  standing  guard  over 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  the  Czar’s  generals 
hold,  so  to  speak,  the  Chinese  Government 
at  their  mercy.  Doubtless  this  superior  po¬ 
sition  from  a  material  point  insures  them 
also  important  diplomatic  advantages.  In 


spite  of  court  intrigues  to  amuse  official  or 
non-official  simpletons,  the  Manchu  dynasty 
is  really  a  prisoner  of  the  Russians. 

As  to  the  occupation  and  financial  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  part  of  China  which  she  covets 
in  the  Central  and  Southern  provinces,  Great 
Britain  is  far  from  having  the  same  diplo¬ 
matic  and  military  advantages.  Her  task 
is  a  much  more  difficult  one  to  accomplish, 
rmt  she  has  in  her  favor  the  value  of  half  a 
century’s  trade,  the  power  of  her  navy  and 
her  rich  commercial  port  of  Hong-Kong,  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  immense  market. 

Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  its  ef¬ 
forts,  the  English  nation  has  now  to  face 
problems  the  equal  of  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  She  claims  the  use  of 
the  river  Yangtse  from  Shanghai  to  the  Alps 
of  Sz-chuen,  that  s~e  may  thus  secure  as  di¬ 
rect  customers  the  densest  population  of  the 
whole  world.  She  plans  to  replace  the  an¬ 
cient  “  Gold  and  Silver  Road  ”  by  a  railroad 
from  Burma  to  Tali-fu,  and  to  Yunnan,  that 
she  may  monopolize  all  the  natural  trade 
roads  which  from  that  central  point  radiate 
toward  the  south,  the  southeast  and  the  east 
of  Asia.  Lastly,  England,  mistress  of  India, 
will  have  to  encircle  the  Himalayas  from 
east  to  west  that  she  may  connect  the  long 
curvilineal  depression  of  southern  Tibet  with 
the  Ganges  and  Indus  systems.  To  make 
this  highway  of  the  mountains  a  commercial 
success  will  be  the  decisive  event  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Asia. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 


Japan  as  a  Continental  Power. 

By  Count  Shigenobu  Okuma, 


Ex-Prbmibr  and  Ex-Minister  of  State  for  thi 


Forty  years  ago  but  an  insignificant  na¬ 
tion  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  Japan  is  now  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  its  strongest  Powers,  in  a 
sense  holding  the  destiny  of  Asia  in  bet- 
hand.  Henceforth,  in  the  solution  of  the 
Eastern  questions,  even  where  she  does  not 
play  a  conspicuous  part,  her  will  cannot  be 
altogether  ignored.  She  has  raised  herself 
to  this  high  position  and  has  determined  to 
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maintain  it  none  too  soon,  for  the  object  of 
European  anxiety  is  no  longer  the  continent 
of  Africa  alone,  but  that  of  Asia  as  well, 
with  which  Japan  is  so  closely  connected; 
for,  unless  she  is  strong  enough  to  make  her 
voice  heard  in  the  deliberation  as  to  meas¬ 
ures  for  relieving  that  anxiety,  her  own 
safety  might  be  threatened. 

Steam  and  electricity  have  made  the  West- 
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ern  and  the  Eastern  nations  near  neighbors; 
commerce  is  making  them  kinsmen.  The 
welfare  of  one  of  the  family  of  nations  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  rest.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  such  a  vast 
country  as  China,  in  or  around  which  the 
Powers  have  vested  interests.  One  of  the 
most  momentous  questions  of  the  present 
century  is  how  this  old  empire,  the  only  re¬ 
maining  monument  of  the  ancient  Eastern 
civilization,  can  be  made  to  hold  her  own,  or 
can  be  dissolved,  if  it  must  be,  without  in¬ 
volving  the  Powers  iu  contentions  and  strug¬ 
gles  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live 
and  of  the  humanity  to  which  we  aspire. 
Until  this  question  finds  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  the  world  cannot  be  assured  of  that 
permanent  peace  necessary  for  its  enlight¬ 
enment  and  prosperity.  One  erroneous  step 
taken  by  any  Power  in  connection  with  this 
question  may  cost  not  only  that  nation,  but 
others  as  well,  very  dearly.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Powers  are  watching  each 
other  most  closely  as  to  their  movements  in 
the  East,  nor  that  the  diplomatic  aspect  has, 
of  late,  been  suddenly  transformed  from 
sluggishness  and  quiescence  into  activity  and 
vigor. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  on  the  one 
side  that  proximity  of  location,  affinity  of 
blood  and  language,  all  tend  to  show  that  the 
welfare  of  China  seriously  affects  that  of 
Japan,  and  on  the  other  that  animated  by 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  rising  nation,  Japan 
is  determined  to  be  a  force,  nay,  a  powerful 
force,  in  the  solution  of  this  Eastern  question. 
What  is  the  tendency  of  this  force?  Will  it 
describe  a  beautiful  circle  of  prosperity  and 
peace,  or  an  ugly  parabola  of  endless  diffi¬ 
culties,  confusion  and  misery? 

This  question,  like  everything  else  resting 
in  the  lap  of  the  future,  cannot  of  course,  be 
answered  with  certainty.  But  if  it  is  true, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  that  the  past  history  of  a 
nation  exercises  more  or  less  influence  in 
molding  its  future  career,  then  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  policy  which 
Japan  will  pursue  in  the  future  by  study¬ 
ing  the  history  of  her  past  commercial  and 
political  relations  with  the  Asiatic  continent. 
Let  us  make  a  brief  survey  of  these  rela¬ 
tions. 

As  everybody  knows,  of  the  four  principal 


islands  constituting  Japan,  Kiushiu  is  the 
one  nearest  to  the  continent.  There  the  first 
wave  of  immigrants  probably  found  their 
way,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  continent 
according  to  some  historians,  from  the  north¬ 
ern  part  according  to  others.  At  any  rate  the 
first  Emperor,  Jimmu,  arose  in  that  island 
680  B.  C.,  and  after  subduing  it  entirely  he 
conquered  the  island  of  Shikoku  and  a  part 
of  the  main  island.  Dining  the  earliest 
part  of  our  history  we  read  of  frequent  up¬ 
risings,  in  Kiushiu,  of  the  Kumasos,  a  tribe 
of  “  savages,”  who,  no  doubt  having  landed 
there  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  continental  people,  must  have 
defied  the  imperial  authority.  They  were 
once  subdued  by  Prince  Yamatodake,  130  A. 
D.,  and  subsequently  by  Queen  Jingu.  201  A. 
D.  This  brave  queen  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  mere  submission  of  the  “  savages,”  but 
in  order  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  na¬ 
tional  annoyance  herself  led  an  army  to  the 
continent,  reduced  Korea  to  submission  and 
entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
China.  For  more  than  four  hundred  years 
afterward  Japanese  influence  remained  para¬ 
mount  in  Korea,  until  the  Chinese  dynasty 
of  Tang,  when  Korea  was  brought  under  the 
sceptre  of  Emperor  Kaou-tung,  650-883. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  Japanese 
expedition  under  Queen  Jingu  against  the 
Asiatic  continent  had  for  its  object,  not  terri¬ 
torial  aggrandizement,  but  rather  the  over¬ 
awing  of  the  neighboring  strangers  by  the 
display  of  Japanese  bravery,  so  that  they 
should  not  he,  as  heretofore,  a  standing  men¬ 
ace  to  the  safety  at  home. 

Meantime  Chinese  literature,  religion  and 
civilization  were  introduced  through  Korea 
to  Japan  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ojin, 
270-310,  and  the  friendly  relations  between 
Japan  and  China  continued  for  a  long  time 
afterward.  But  when  the  Mongol  conqueror 
of  China  ascended  the  imperial  throne  and 
found  himself  ruler  of  almost  all  the  rest  of 
Asia,  he  contemplated  the  subjugation  of 
Japan,  which  was  consequently  invaded  by 
the  Mongol  Tartars  in  1281.  Their  armada 
was,  however,  completely  destroyed  by  a 
typhoon,  and  the  survivors  were  defeated 
and  massacred  upon  the  island  of  Taka. 
About  this  time  feudalism  was  beginning  to 
be  firmly  established  in  Japan;  and  tho  a 
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concerted  effort  as  a  nation  to  give  back  the 
blow  to  China  was  an  impossibility,  yet  the 
national  anger  encouraged  many  adventurers 
to  ravage  the  Chinese  coast.  When  Hide- 
yoslii  reduced  all  the  feudal  lords,  who  had 
been  fighting  against  one  another,  into  com¬ 
plete  subjection,  he  did  not  fail  to  attempt 
retaliation  for  the  Mongol  invasion.  Aitho 
be  landed  his  forces  in  Korea,  he  kept  the 
invasion  of  China  steadily  in  view,  and  it 
was  mainly  against  the  Chinese  army  that 
he  fought  in  the  peninsula.  Tho  his  death 
prevented  him  from  attaining  his  end,  this 
much  is  certain  that  he  led  his  army  to  the 
continent,  not  with  the  purpose  of  extend¬ 
ing  his  dominion,  but  simply  to  chastise  the 
arrogance  of  China. 

Our  last  war  with  the  Chinese  Empire  is 
still  fresh  within  the  memory  of  all,  and  ai¬ 
tho  at  the  time  some  harsh  criticism  was 
made  of  the  motives  of  Japan  for  car¬ 
rying  on  the  war,  now  that  sufficient 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  to  enable  every 
one  to  exercise  his  power  of  judgment  with 
coolness,  we  may  maintain  without  being 
suspected  of  partiality  that  the  principal 
object  of  Japan  in  waging  this  war  was  to 
assist  Korea  in  freeing  herself  from  the 
Chinese  yoke;  for  Japan  regarded  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  ’Korea,  over  which  China  had 
claimed  superiority  on  a  very  dubious 
ground,  as  of  vital  importance  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace  in  the  East.  That  she  en¬ 
tertained  no  idea  of  the  permanent  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land  which  she  conquered  can 
be  inferred  from  the  readiness  with  which 
she  evacuated  Liao-tong  peninsula  under  the 
friendly  advice  of  some  European  Powers. 

Thus,  unlikely  as  it  might  have  seemed, 
history  shows  that,  on  all  three  occasions 
when  Japan  assumed  the  offensive  attitude 
against  the  continent  of  Asia,  her  real  ob¬ 
ject  was  not  the  acquisition  of  new  territory, 
nor  the  vainglorious  display  of  warlike 
spirit  with  the  determination,  <iut  vincere 
auf  mori,  but  the  defense  of  her  own  na¬ 
tional  safety  and  the  removal  of  obstacles 
that  lay  in  the  path  of  her  progress.  Japan 
has  never  envied  the  lot  of  a  conqueroi',  nor 
is  it  likely  that  she  ever  will,  fox-  she 
is,  above  all,  peace-loving.  This  char¬ 
acteristic  is  most  ^conspicuously  displayed 
in  her  recent  attitude  toward  Korea. 


Japau  since  the  restoration  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  pursuing  a  liberal  and  upright  policy 
toward  Korea,  for  Japan  voluntarily  aban¬ 
doned  her  old  claims  of  suzerainty  over 
Korea,  introduced  her  to  the  Western  world 
as  an  independent  nation,  and  finally  secured 
her  autonomy,  regardless  of  the  sacrifice  of 
millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives  in¬ 
volved  in  the  pursuance  of  this  policy— a 
policy  which  is  the  combined  result  of  the 
noble  aspiration  of  Japan  to  assist  the  weak, 
and  of  her  keen  realization  of  the  dangers 
which  may  threaten  the  safety  of  Japan  her¬ 
self  in  the  event  of  loss  of  independence  by 
Korea;  for  experience  has  taught  Japan  that 
she  cannot  be  assured  of  her  own  peace  un 
less  it  prevails  on  tlie  continent. 

Consequently  China  may  be  pretty  sure  of 
no  encroachment  from  the  East,  but  will  she 
be  equally  sure  of  no  encroachment  from  the 
North  and  the  South?  With  raw  recruits 
for  her  army,  with  shattered  and  disabled 
men-of-war  for  her  navy,  with  her  courtiers 
reveling  in  intrigues  and  machinations,  with 
her  embarrassing  financial  condition,  China 
seems  to  he  powerless  in  the  presence  of 
dangers  now  threatening  her.  District  after 
district  has  been  severed  fx*om  her  dominion. 
If  she  continues  to  fail,  as  heretofore,  to 
prove  herself  equal  to  the  occasion,  her  case 
appears  to  be  hopeless.  However,  we  must 
remember  that  appearances  are  often  de¬ 
ceptive. 

When  one  of  the  disciples  of  S’flkya  pro¬ 
pounded  an  inquiry  to  his  master,  as  to 
whether  Buddhism  would  perish  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  if  so,  when,  S’ftkya  emphatically  an 
swered  that  so  long  as  truth  remained  in¬ 
vulnerable  it  would  never  perish,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  enjoy  eternal  existence,  for 
neither  a  sovereign  however  potent,  nor  a 
heterodoxy  however  well  conceived,  could 
overthrow  it;  yet,  just  as  that  king  of  the 
forests,  the  lion,  whose  single  roar  is  suf¬ 
ficient  instantly  to  still  the  voices  of  all  other 
animals,  is  liable  to  succumb  to  the  vital  at¬ 
tack  of  the  parasites  of  his  own  body,  so 
Buddhism  may  be  ruined  by  its  own  de¬ 
generacy;  otherwise  it  will  continue  to  pros¬ 
per  forever.  There  is  a  grand  truth  in  this 
story.  Alien  enemies,  however  formidable 
they  may  be,  can  seldom  be  powerful  enough 
to  affect  the  destiny  of  a  nation  seriously. 
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The  progress  or  decline  of  a  people  depends 
chiefly  upon  its  own  action.  A  State  passes 
into  decay  because  it  ruins  itself.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  Greece,  of  Rome 
and  of  all  the  other  nations  that  crumbled 
into  dust  Will  the  same  doom  await  China? 

Judging  from  the  present  state  of  affairs 
the  situation  looks  gloomy  indeed  for  China; 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  dangers 
now  confronting  her  are  much  more  from 
without  than  from  within.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  past  China  was  repeatedly  subdued, 
by  the  Huns,  the  Mongols,  or  other  pred¬ 
atory  barbarians,  but  in  each  case  they 
were  absorbed  sooner  or  later  by  the  people 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  conquerors 
were  the  conquered  in  regard  to  civilization. 
But  the  nature  of  the  present  case  is  far  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  people  who  are  now  gradually 
intruding  into  the  Chinese  Empire  possess 
immiscible  characteristics.  They  come  to 
China,  not  as  conquerors,  not  to  unify  China 
and  make  her  one  nation,  but  as  tho  she 
had  already  been  reduced  to  a  colonial  condi- 
dition,  or  as  if  dependency  were  her  inevi¬ 
table  destiny.  In  all.  the  yeai’s  of  her  na¬ 
tional  existence  China  has  never  before 
witnessed  such  an  invasion. 

It  would  be  a  sort  of  miracle  if  colonies 
could  be  established  on  the  Chinese  soil  with 
no  more  disturbances  than  in  the  uncivilized 
-or  uninhabited  regions  of  Africa,  or  if  China 
could  be  easily  governed  as  a  colony  or  col¬ 
onies  in  the  same  manner  as  India,  where 
such  a  tiling  as  nationality  has  never  ex¬ 
isted.  China  is  a  great  nation  with  a  history 
covering  four  thousand  years,  -with  four 
hundred  millions  of  people,  bound  by  the 
ties  of  belief  and  blood,  and  generally  im¬ 
bued  with  that  spirit  which  makes  them 
faithful  to  their  sovereign,  filial  to  their 
parents  and  benevolent  to  the  poor.  Once 
let  a  Kang-Hi  rise  and  infuse  into  the  masses 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  and  they 
will  be  immediately  converted  into  a  vigor¬ 
ous  race  of  unparalleled  energy  and  indom¬ 
itable  valor.  Under  foreign  rulers  they  will 
continually  rise  in  arms  against  them,  who 
will  then  find  to  their  bitter  regret  that  even 
the  armed  peace  of  the  present  day  is  a 
blessing. 

Even  supposing  that  they  could  be  sub¬ 
dued  by  force  and  brought  under  an  alien 


rule,  there  still  remain  further  and  even 
greater  difficulties.  For  the  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Powers  concerned  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  will  soon  involve  them  in  the  endless 
confusions  of  claims  and  counter  claims,  the 
only  effective  arbiter  of  which  would  be  the 
sword.  There  are  troubles  and  difficulties 
enough  in  the  West  as  it  is.  Are  the  Powers 
prepared  to  meet  the  emergencies,  when  a 
new  set  of  difficulties  arises,  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  which  their  most  skilled  diplomacy, 
their  strongest  armament  and  their  richest 
resources  might  prove  futile?  One  selfish 
measure  of  an  ambitious  nation  might  cost 
the  peace  of  the  whole  world  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  all  mankind.  We  cannot  help  con¬ 
templating  such  days  of  woe,  which,  let  us 
hope,  will  never  come,  with  a  shudder  and  a 
prayer. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  risking  so  much  in 
the  persistent  effort  to  force  the  road  when 
the  goal  could  be  reached  in  safety  from  a 
different  direction?  If  the  Powers  determine 
to  have  free  access  into  every  part  of  China, 
so  that  prosperous  commercial  relations  may 
be  established,  it  can  be  gradually  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  employment  of  peaceful 
means.  In  that  case  both  parties  will  reap 
the  material  benefit,  and  peace  in  the  East 
will  be  assured,  for  commerce  is  the  mother 
of  peace.  The  Chinese  people  will  secure  the 
advantages  of  being  uplifted  from  the  semi- 
civilized  state  into  the  hight  of  civilization 
equal  to  the  West,  while,  in  turn,  the  West 
will  have  the  great  credit  of  having  accom¬ 
plished  the  work,  which,  in  the  nobleness  of 
its  nature,  finds  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
nations.  The  responsibility  of  leading  the 
Chinese,  whose  destiny  is  a  matter  of  world 
wide  concern,  into  the  paths  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment  rests  on  all  the  advanced 
nations,  but  it  rests  most  heavily,  aud  it  is 
natural  that  it  should,  upon  that  nation 
which  is  their  nearest  neighbor,  whose  peo¬ 
ple  most  nearly  resemble  them  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  race,  language  and  custom,  and  whose 
history  is,  from  time  immemorial,  most 
closely  interwoven  with  theirs.  Japan  is  de¬ 
termined  to  employ  her  newly  acquired 
power  for  the  achievement  of  this  grand  and 
magnanimous  mission.  The  task  that  she 
wishes  to  accomplish  is  the  task  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  not  of  absorption;  of  construction,  not 
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of  destruction;  of  ennoblement,  not  of  hu¬ 
miliation.  For  the  sake  of  posterity— as  well 
as  of  humanity— and  confident  that  such  en¬ 
lightened  and  justice-loving  nations  as  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  cannot  fail  to 


appreciate  the  transcendent  grandeur  of  her 
effort,  Japan  extends  most  cordial  invitation 
to  all  the  Western  Powers,  of  whose  sym¬ 
pathy  and  co-operation  she  is  very  desirous, 
to  share  the  honor  and  glory  with  her. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


The  Partition  of  China. 

By  B.  e.  Henry,  D.D. 


There  are  certain  lines  which  show  how 
China  could  be  separated  into  several  great 
sections.  The  conformation  of  the  territory 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
grand  divisions,  however,  run  east  and  west, 
instead  of  north  and  south.  There  is  the 
Yellow  River  valley,  with  the  great  outly¬ 
ing  provinces  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia, 
and  the  island  of  the  sea  corresponding  to 
our  Atlantic  Coast  and  Canada.  The  great 
valley  of  the  Yang-tse  recalls  the  Mississippi 
valley,  while  the  south,  reaching  out  end¬ 
less  lines,  may  be  compared  to  our  Pacific 
Coast.  The  great  northern  provinces  border 
on  Russian  territory  in  a  continuous  line 
from  the  coast  back  two  thousand  miles  into 
the  interior.  This  proximity  has  led  Rus¬ 
sia  to  an  aggressive  policy,  by  which  she 
has  already  gained  a  wide  control  over 
Chinese  borders.  The  provinces  of  Man¬ 
churia  and  some  of  the  interior  districts  are 
practically  under  the  Russian’s  foot  at  pres¬ 
ent  The  recent  concessions  of  territory,  the 
pecuniary  obligation  of  loans,  the  presence 
of  armies  on  the  north,  the  railways  coming 
through  the  wide  continent,  the  ports  and 
commerce  on  the  coast  show  how  the  hand 
of  Russia  is  ever  gathering  larger  posses¬ 
sions  and  power  which  it  holds  with  an  iron 
grasp.  This  whole  northern  breadth  of 
Manchuria  and  adjacent  provinces  seems 
destined  to  become  Russian  territory  or  at 
least  to  fall  under  Russian  control. 

That  portion  of  the  Empire  is  the  peculiar 
inheritance  of  the  Manchus,  the  reigning 
dynasty  of  the  Tsings.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
the  old  historical  China,  and  is  looked  upon 
by  the  real  Chinese  as  alien  territory.  The 
Tsing  dynasty  is  regarded  and  hated  as  a 
foreign  usurpation  by  the  real  Chinaman. 


Hence  there  is  widespread  dissatisfaction, 
and  in  many  places  intense  hostility  against 
the  Manchu  rulers.  This  is  a  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  favorable  to  the  separation  of  that  broad 
northern  territory  from  the  old  body  of 
China. 

The  valley  or  watershed  of  the  Yellow 
River,  “  China’s  sorrow,”  and  the  immense¬ 
ly  rich,  extensive  and  populous  plain  and 
tributaries  of  the  Yaug-tse  are  where  the 
real  Chinamen  are  found.  It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  pride  and  the  bigotry, 
the  overweening  self  satisfaction  and  be¬ 
lief  in  their  own  superiority  that  charac¬ 
terize  the  people  of  these  wide  provinces  of 
Central  and  Lower  North  China.  They  are 
emphatically  “the  people.”  They  despise 
alike  the  north  and  the  south  and  boast  of 
their  central  province,  Hunan,  as  the  palla¬ 
dium  of  the  Empire.  They  look  with  con¬ 
tempt  upon  and  show  the  utmost  hostil¬ 
ity  to  all  foreign  aggressions.  They  dislike 
the  Manchus,  they  despise  the  people  of 
the  southern  provinces,  whom  they  charac¬ 
terize  as  savages  and  “  foreign  devils,”  and 
declare  themselves  to  be  the  only  true 
Chinese— the  real  “  sons  of  Han  ’’—the  ver¬ 
itable  “  black-haired  race.”  They  want 
change,  hut  change  back  to  the  old  order  of 
a  thousand  years  ago.  They  are  jealous  of 
any  interference  in  the  control  of  their  great 
rivers  and  valleys,  as  was  shown  in  the 
scheme  of  the  viceroys  of  the  Yang-tse  prov¬ 
inces  to  set  up  a  kingdom  of  their  own, 
which  should  exclude  both  foreign  and  Man- 
chu  control.  This  great  section  with  its 
teeming  myriads  is  the  real  China  that  will 
continue,  even  though  the  north  and  the 
south  be  lopped  off. 

The  southern  provinces  form  a  separate 
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division,  and  show  a  great  divergence  from 
the  rest  of  China  in  many  things,  especially 
the  ultra  conservatism  of  the  center.  They 
have  enterprise  and  remarkable  busi¬ 
ness  capacity.  There  are  many  wealthy 
people  among  them.  They  have  long  broken 
the  chain  of  ancient  custom  and  gone 
freely  abroad  to  other  lands.  The  whole 
of  Farther  India,  Siam,  Burmah,  the  Ma¬ 
lay  Archipelago  and  Manila  are  covered 
by  them.  In  all  these  places  they  take 
the  lead  in  work  and  business.  In  ail  the 
ports  and  marts  of  China,  Japan  and  Korea 
the  southern  Chinamen,  notably  the  Can¬ 
tonese,  are  to  the  fore  in  every  line  of  trade. 
They  spread  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
America  and  all  the  isles  of  the  sea.  They 
are  clannish  and  conservative,  but  are  ac¬ 
tive,  shrewd  and  enterprising.  They  under¬ 
stand  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the 
present  r&yime.  They  are  prepared  for  a 
change  in  the  line  of  reform  and  progress, 
and  in  this  respect  form  the  most  promising 


section  of  the  people.  They  are  exerting  a 
strong  influence  over  public  opinion.  They 
have  some  excellent  men  as  leaders.  And 
these  leaders  of  intelligent  thought,  study 
and  desire  for  reform  are  not  silent.  They 
publish  their  views.  They  correspond  wide¬ 
ly  with  men  of  kindred  feelings.  They  visit 
the  court  in  Pekin. 

Should  the  partition  of  China  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  this  southern  section 
would  probably  fall  under  British  and 
French  control.  The  trend  of  events  is  cer¬ 
tainly  toward  outside  control;  for  China  is 
becoming  poorer  and  weaker  every  day. 
This  imperfect  outline  we  have  tried  to 
sketch  may  show  in  some  degree  the  prob¬ 
able  line  of  cleavage  when  the  division 
comes,  and  the  opportunity  presented  to 
Western  Powers  to  reconstruct  the  political, 
the  commercial  and  educational  systems  of 
this  mighty  people,  who  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  to  be  revived  and  uplifted. 

Canton,  China. 


Korea. 

By  Prof.  Komer  B.  Hulburt. 

Head  Master  of  the  Normal  College  of  Korea 


In  the  long  run  racial  temperament  deter¬ 
mines  racial  destiny.  It  is  in  the  far  Bast 
that  we  find  the  demonstration  of  this  law 
most  clear,  for  it  is  here  that  empire  has 
had  its  long  run.  Here  years  are  but  as 
days,  centuries  as  years.  In  these  kingdoms 
racial  temperament  has  had  time  to  elim¬ 
inate  from  the  problem  of  empire  all  ad 
ventitious  forces,  and  the  Chinaman  and  his 
empire  are  what  they  are  to-day  solely  by 
virtue  of  the  Chinese  temperament.  The 
profound  rationalism  of  the  Chinaman  mir¬ 
rored  itself  in  his  Confucianism,  and  his 
phlegm  personified  itself  in  his  ideography, 
which  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Sphinx  herself.  Chinese  religion, 
law,  literature,  art,  society,  all  bear  the  in¬ 
delible  impress  of  his  inborn  utilitarianism. 
The  Japanese  and  his  empire  are  to-day 
what  they  gave  promise  of  being  a  thousand 
years  ago.  His  imaginative,  mercurial,  effer¬ 


vescent  temperament  is  written  in  bold 
characters  all  over  his  islands,  from  the  Ku¬ 
riles  to  Formosa.  The  intense  mysticism  of 
his  nature  has  transferred  the  citadel  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  from  Lassa  to  Nikko.  His  sanguine 
temperament  worked  out  a  feudal  system 
from  which,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  he 
sprang  as  from  a  chrysalis,  full-winged  into 
the  light  of  modern  civilization.  It  was  no 
miracle.  It  was  natural  sequence. 

But  how  is  it  with  Korea,  the  little  King¬ 
dom  which  for  three  thousand  years  has 
been  doomed  to  the  task  of  steering  between 
the  Seylla  of  China  and  the  Gharybdis  of 
Japan?  Here  we  seem  to  find  an  exception 
to  the  law  that  in  the  long  run  racial  tempera¬ 
ment  shapes  racial  destiny,  or  else  the  run 
has  not  been  long  enough.  Korea  is  one  of 
those  “  little  States  which  have  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  great  ones  as  the  negation  of  uni 
versal  empire,”  but  it  has  cost  her  the  ap- 
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parent  extinction  of  all  vitality  and  spon¬ 
taneity.  The  Korean  temperament  is  a 
mean  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese, 
combining  the  conservatism  of  the  one  with 
the  idealism  of  the  other,  while  still  avoiding 
the  stolidity  of  the  one  and  the  levity  of  the 
other.  But  who  would  think  it  to  see  the 
condition  of  Korea  to-day,  nominally  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  morally,  and  therefore  actually, 
still  held  firmly  in  the  grasp  of  worn-out 
ideals.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Korean 
to  see  himself  gradually  buried  beneath  a 
mass  of  Chinese  ideals,  legal,  religious,  so¬ 
cial,  literary,  until  the  time  has  come  when 
it  takes  close  scrutiny  to  discover  any  traces 
of  originality  or  spontaneity  in  his  nature. 
Ages  ago  China  foisted  Confucianism  upon 
her,  but  the  utter  materialism  of  the  cult 
made  it  incapable  of  appealing  to  the  Ko¬ 
rean  nature,  which  requires  an  element  of 
mysticism.  When  Buddhism  swept  over 
Eastern  Asia  it  was  adopted  as  the  State 
religion  of  the  kingdoms  then  dominating 
the  peninsula,  but  its  utter  lack  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  element  made  it  intrinsically  as  unfit 
for  the  Korean  mind  as  Confucianism.  So 
the  Korean,  while  consenting  to  the  outward 
forms  of  both  these  cults,  in  fact  reverted 
to  his  primeval  Shamanism.  Thus  the  na¬ 
tional  mind  has  found  little  to  feed  upon  and 
has  consequently  become  dwarfed. 

But  now  that  recent  events  have  made  it 
plain  that  Korea  is  to  be,  for  a  time  at  least, 
free  from  outside  intervention,  we  may  look 
for  a  rehabilitation  of  the  genuine  Korean, 
if  such  there  he.  The  racial  temperament 
now  has  a  chance  to  reassert  itself 
and  woxic  out  its  legitimate  fruits. 
That  there  will  be  violent  agitation  is  to 
be  expected,  as  when  the  physical  body 
strives  to  throw  off  the  germs  of  disease. 
The  vital  forces,  if  they  exist  and  so  long  as 
they  exist,  will  continue  to  war  against  the 
alien  forces.  So  to-day  the  underlying  and 
vital  forces  of  the  Korean  temperament  are 
warring  against  the  adventitious  ones.  The 
events  of  the  year  1S98  bear  witness  to  the 
vitality  of  those  forces  which  are  arrayed 
against  a  longer  subserviency  to  Chinese 
ideals.  The  situation  is  easily  stated.  The 
retrogressive  element  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  pressure  to  in¬ 


trench  itself  in  the  Government.  The  people 
who  represent  the  awakening  forces  of  gen¬ 
uine  nationalism  arose  as  a  man  and  with  a 
boldness  that  fell  little  short  of  heroism  op 
posed  their  very  bodies  to  what  was  clearly 
a  disastrous  retreat  which  might  well  alien¬ 
ate  the  sympathies  of  ali  well  wishers  of  the 
little  Kingdom.  Their  voice  was  heard  and 
heeded,  but  they  mistook  promises  for  ful¬ 
filment,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour 
allowed  themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  the 
expression  of  sentiments  which  caused  dis¬ 
sension  in  their  ranks  and  then  they  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  dominant  faction.  Their 
methods  may  not  always  have  been  wise, 
but  that  the  principle  underlying  their  ac¬ 
tion  will  ultimately  triumph  is  beyond  dis¬ 
pute.  The  superficial  observer  may  have 
thought  that  Bonaparte  had  stamped  out  the 
last  vestige  of  French  liberty,  but  time  re¬ 
vealed  that  Providence  had  but  used  him 
to  point  out  the  weak  spot  in  the  new  order 
of  things  which  needed  modification.  So,  in 
Korea,  the  militant  attitude  assumed  by  the 
conservative  element  does  not  assure  its  final 
success.  It  is  on  the.  defensive  against  a 
genuine  nationalism  which  has  survived  a 
total  eclipse  of  twenty  centuries. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  when  a  well 
was  being  driven  on  a  farm  in  Kansas  the 
workmen  came  to  solid  rock.  Penetrating 
this,  they  found  a  layer  of  soil  beneath. 
When  this  was  brought  to  the  surface  and 
exposed  to  light  and  air  it  forthwith  sent 
forth  a  mass  of  dwarf  tropical  vegetation, 
the  seeds  of  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the 
earth  for  ages.  So,  to-day,  the  true  Korean 
nature,  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  same 
upheaval  that  revealed  the  impotence  of 
China,  is  putting  forth  the  shoots  of  a  new 
and  marvelous  growth — the  product  of  a 
sunnier  zone  than  that  which  belts  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  newly  re¬ 
vived  forces  can  exert  themselves  with  per¬ 
fect  success  at  first,  any  more  than  the 
tropical  vegetation  referred  to  can  endure 
the  rigors  of  a  winter  in  the  temperate  zone. 
They  must  be  acclimated,  they  must  become 
adapted  to  their  environment.  So  it  was 
that  the  demonstrations  made  during  the 
year  behind  us  failed  of  securing  the  imrae- 
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diate  end  in  view,  but  that  tbe  force  which 
underlay  them  is  dead  could  not  be  for  a 
moment  admitted. 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  examine  a  few  of 
the  salient  traits  of  the  Korean  character  as 
bearing  upon  this  question  of  the  working 
out  of  Korea’s  political  salvation.  The  first 
is  lack  of  leadership.  Since  the  year  57  B.O., 
when  authentic  Korean  history  begins,  all 
government  has  been  based,  as  in  China, 
upon  the  spoils  system.  Whenever  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  man  succeeded  in  raising  his  heal 
above  the  common  herd  all  other  officials 
looked  upon  him,  not  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  as  a  stumbling-block  to  their 
own  advancement.  Away  back  in  the  open¬ 
ing  centuries  of  our  own  era  Korea’s  most 
celebrated  scholar,  Choi  Chi-wun,  attained 
high  literary  honors  in  the  national  examina 
tions  in  China  and  followed  it  up  by  travel¬ 
ing.  He  went  as  far  west  as  Persia  and  then 
returned  to  Korea  to  devote  his  energies  10 
the  service  of  his  country;  but  within  a  year 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  officials  forced  him 
to  withdraw  to  a  mountain  fastness  where 
he  spent  the  life  of  a  hermit.  When  the 
Japanese  army  of  Hideyoshi  swept  north¬ 
ward  through  the  peninsula  in  1592  the  first 
Korean  general  who  scored  a  victory  over 
them  paid  the  penalty  of  success  with  his 
life  within  a  week  of  the  event.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Admiral  Yi  Sun-sin,  who  invented  the 
“  Tortoise  Boat,”  the  first  iron-clad  ever 
built,  and  with  it  fought  the  Salamis  of 
Korea  and  prevented  the  invasion  of  China 
by  the  hordes  of  Hideyoshi,  was  almost  im¬ 
mediately  degraded  to  the  ranks;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  utter  collapse  of  the 
navy  let  in  the  second  flood  of  Japanese  in¬ 
vasion  that  the  people  clamored  for  and  se¬ 
cured  his  reinstatement.  In  the  last  battle 
which  he  fought,  which  broke  the  back  of 
the  invasion,  he  threw  himself  into  the  thick 
of  the  fight,  and  courted  death,  knowing 
that  his  detractors  would  only  bring  him  to 
an  ignominious  end  if  he  survived.  So 
through  all  Korean  history  success  has  been 
suicidal  and  mediocrity  at  a  premium.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  there  should 
be  a  lack  of  that  quality  of  leadership  which 
the  rehabilitation  of  Korea  requires?  The 
failure  of  the  liberal  element  in  the  late 
struggle  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  rap¬ 


idly  passed  beyond  tbe  control  of  all  avail¬ 
able  leadership.  There  was  no  single  mind 
powerful  enough  to  grasp  and  check  and 
control  the  awakened  power  of  the  party, 
and  it  so  far  overreached  its  mark  that  it 
reacted  upon  itself,  and  temporary  disinte¬ 
gration  followed.  The  frosts  have  nipped  the 
promising  buds,  and  destroyed  tbe  hope  of 
fruition  for  the  season,  but  the  tree  remains 
intact,  in  root  and  stem  and  branch. 

Again,  the  patience  of  the  Korean  is  one 
of  his  most  highly  developed  qualities.  The 
long  history  of  oppression  during  which  the 
people  have  been  the  blind  Samson  grinding 
at  the  mill,  receiving  in  return  barely 
enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  is 
quite  inconceivable  to  tbe  freedom-loving 
mind  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon.  This  patience  of 
the  people  has  resulted  in  a  curious  paradox 
— the  people  themselves  form  the  final  court 
of  appeal.  They  can  be  so  firmly  relied 
upon  to  endure  patiently  almost  any  degree 
of  oppression  that  when  they  do  arise  and 
bare  their  arms  it  is  proof  conclusive  of  tbe 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  Government 
rarely  disputes  their  claim.  This  slowness 
to  fake  matters  into  their  own  hands  is  now 
of  great  value  to  the  Korean  people.  It  in¬ 
spires  respect  and  consideration.  It  is  a 
powerful  negative  force  which  makes  op¬ 
pressive  magistrates  think  twice  before  step¬ 
ping  across  the  “  dead  line  ”  of  the  people's 
endurance. 

The  agitations  of  the  past  few  years,  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  Independence  Club, 
have  taught  one  lesson  well.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  duties  of  the  Government  to  the 
people,  they  know  now  that  the  rulers  owe 
as  much  to  them  as  they  do  to  the  rulers. 
And  the  fact  that  there  is  no  land  where  this 
law  is  more  scornfully  ignored  makes  the 
future  big  with  events.  The  mere  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law  is  much,  just  as  the  sight  of 
food  is  a  strong  incentive  to  a  hungry  man. 

The  reclamation  of  Korea  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  day.  There  must  be  a 
process  of  education.  Having  been  buried 
for  so  many  centuries  beneath  a  load  of 
alien  ideas,  she  must  be  dug  out,  exhumed, 
disinterred.  The  educational  and  religious 
institutions  which  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  opening  of  Korea  are  not  the 
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least  of  the  agencies  which  are  bringing  the 
genuine  Korean  out  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  coma. 

Korea,  politically  and  diplomatically,  is  as 
free  and  independent  a  Power  as  any  in  the 
world.  China,  the  only  Power  that  ever 
seriously  claimed  suzerainty  over  her,  has 
uow  arranged  for  an  interchange  of  properly 
accredited  ministers. 

But  when  we  leave  the  realm  of  retrospect 
and  enter  that  of  prognostication  we  step 
from  solid  ground  to  a  treacherous  quag¬ 
mire.  There  are  a  few  things,  however,  that 
are  fairly  certain.  The  first  is  that  Japan  is 
Korea’s  firm  friend,  from  policy  if  not  from 
racial  sympathy.  Japan  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  great  industrial  Power  of  the  Far  East; 
and  as  fast  as  she  turns  from  agriculture 
to  manufactures,  just  so  fast  will  her  de¬ 
pendence  upon  outside  food  supplies  in¬ 
crease.  But  here  lies  Korea,  a  magnificent 
agricultural  country  with  a  comparatively 
sparse  population.  It  is  as  if  Canada  were 
placed  where  Ireland  is.  Korea  produces 
the  very  kinds  of  food  that  the  Japanese 
prefer.  The  two  languages,  tho  differing  in 
glossary,  are  so  similar  in  syntax  that  it 
takes  but  a  few  months  for  the  Japanese 
and  Koreans  to  learn  each  other’s  speech. 
Japan  lies  so  close  to  Korea  that  she  is  quite 
visible  from  the  southeastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  Nature  has  conspired  to  make 
Korea  the  natural  complement  of  Japan;  for 
in  return  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  material 
she  receives  the  products  of  Japanese  manu¬ 
factories.  This  is  not  prognostication.  It  is 
fact,  and  forms  a  solid  basis  for  the  belief 
that  Japan  will  fight  to  the  last  gasp  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Korean  Kingdom.  Not  mere¬ 
ly  because  Korea’s  absorption  by  a  rival 
State  would  mean  the  loss  of  an  indis¬ 
pensable  ally,  but  because  the  proximity  of 
the  foe  would  give  him  a  standpoint  from 
which  he  could  spring  directly  at  her  throat. 

The  second  salient  point  is  that  China,  tho 
blind  to  many  things,  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  autonomy  of  Korea  is  one  with 
her  own  autonomy.  Russia  has  now  pushed 
her  advantage  until  she  has  touched  the 
quick.  Another  step  either  across  the  Kor¬ 


ean  border  or  across  the  border  of  China 
proper  will  unmask  her  purposes.  She  hast 
clamored  for  an  ice-free  port.  She  has  se¬ 
cured  it.  Her  next  step  will  show  whether 
by  “  ice-free  ”  she  means  a  port  that  is  never 
blocked  by  ice  or  one  where  ice  is  never  seen _ 
Disposing  thus  briefly  of  Japan’s  and.' 
China’s  interest  in  Korea,  there  remains- 
but  one  more  point.  We  look  into  the  dark 
when  we  attempt  either  by  historical  deduc¬ 
tion  or  political  induction  to  fathom  the 
plans  of  the  Muscovite.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  Asiatic  in  him  to  permit  of  logical 
analysis.  And  yet,  here  Russia  stands  at 
Korea’s  door  dominating  the  whole  border 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tuman.  The  whole  power  of  the  Korean 
Government  could  not  prevent  a  regiment 
of  Cossacks  from  crossing  the  border  and 
working  their  will  from  Eui-ju  to  Fusam.. 
The  seizure  of  Korea  would  be  in  line  with 
her  policy  of  attaching  only  territory  contig¬ 
uous  to  her  own.  Korea,  with  all  her  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  must  be  a  prize  worthy  of 
her  cupidity.  From  all  this  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  ;  lie  ultimate  absorption  of 
Korea  must  find  a  place  in  the  plans  of  the- 
Muscovite.  The  rapid  and  successful  coup- 
whereby  the  Russians  snatched  the  reins 
from  the  hands  of  the  impotent  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1897  only  to  throw  them  con¬ 
temptuously  down  in  1898  can  have  been  . 
nothing  but  a  hand  thrown  out  to  feeb  the  - 
pulse  of  the  Powers,  to  be  withdrawn  the.- 
moment  the  diagnosis  was  complete. 

The  autonomy  of  Korea,  like  that  of 
Greece,  rests  with  her  friends — those  who 
love  an  open  door,  an  open  trade,  an  open 
competition.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  realized  that  during  the  century 
about  to  dawn  an  “  open  door  ”  in  China  and 
all  the  Eastern  countries  will  come  to  mean 
infinitely  more  to  America  than  to  England,. 
Germany  and  France  combined,  they  would 
demand  with  one  voice  that  hands  be  struck 
and  that  the  united  power  of  England,  Ja¬ 
pan  and  America  veto  once  and  for  all  the- 
disfranchisement  of  Korea  and  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  China. 

Seoul,  Korea. 
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[In  order  to  supplement  the  above  article  we 
gathered  from  sources  thoroughly  reliable.] 

Following  upon  the  China-Japan  war  the 
dominating  influence  in  Korea  was  Japan¬ 
ese.  Liberal  laws  were  introduced  and 
many  reforms  were  instituted  in  the  public 
service.  There  was,  however,  manifest  too 
much  of  haste  and  the  result  was  somewhat 
of  a  revulsion.  The  King  and  Queen,  too, 
were  indignant  at  being  deprived  of  their 
power,  and  plots  were  formed  for  assassinat¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  in¬ 
stalled  under  Japanese  influence.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  assassination  of  the  Queen.  The 
immediate  result  was  a  strengthening  of  the 
Xiberal  Cabinet,  but  subsequently  a  general 
revolt  of  the  more  ignorant  people,  under 
the  leadership  of  some  reactionaries,  brought 
about  a  general  state  of  chaos.  In  1895  the 
King  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  the  Russian 
Legation  at  Seoul.  Some  of  the  Ministers 
were  arrested  and  beheaded;  the  rest  fled 
to  Japan.  At  the  Russian  Legation  the  King 
formed  a  new  Cabinet  and  issued  decrees, 
-constantly  under  the  influence  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government,  even  occupying  a  new  pal¬ 
ace  built  close  to  the  Russian  Legation  for 
its  protection.  Russo-Korcans  filled  all  high 
official  positions  and  Russian  officials 
watched  every  movement.  They  controlled 
the  Treasury  and  War  Departments,  drilled 
the  soldiers,  secured  valuable  concessions, 
and  in  every  way  their  influence  was  counter 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  which  had  been 
in  vogue  under  the  Liberal  Cabinet. 

At  this  time,  in  1895,  a  few  people  who 
knew  little  of  the  Western  world  organized 
a  club  called  the  Independent  Club.  Once 
or  twice  a  week  they  gave  lectures  on  the 
affairs  of  their  own  country  and  of  other 
countries  in  the  world,  and  discussed  the 
politics  of  their  ov/n  country  as  compared 
with  the  politics  of  other  nations.  The  club 
grew  until  it  numbered  over  two  thousand 
members,  and  branches  were  established  in 
different  provinces.  Efforts  to  teach  the  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  defend  their  rights  against  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  local  authorities  were  wel¬ 
comed,  and  the  idea,  tho  new  at  first,  gained 
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popularity.  Naturally  it  met  with  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  bad  men  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
of  the  local  authorities  who  desired  only  to 
rob  the  people,  and  of  the  King  and  his  offi¬ 
cials,  but  it  worked  on  without  fear,  upheld 
by  the  hope  of  saving  the  country. 

In  1897  the  Independent  Club  demanded 
that  all  the  Russians  should  be  dismissed 
frojp  the  Government  service.  This  was 
done,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  had  consented  that  Russia  should  have 
a  naval  station  on  Deer  Island,  in  Fusan, 
was  also  dismissed.  By  this  action  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  rid  of  a  great  many  corrupt 
officials,  but  unfortunately  their  places  were 
soon  filled  by  the  same  class  of  men.  Still 
the  Independent  Club  was  able,  little  by 
little,  to  advance  its  reforms.  For  a  time 
both  Russians  and  Japanese  kept  their  hands 
off  from  Korea,  but  were  always  working 
quietly  to  strengthen  their  influence.  In 
1898  the  Emperor  sent  his  interpreter  to 
Shanghai,  China,  and  there  recruited  forty 
or  fifty  men,  Americans,  Germans,  English 
and  Russians,  as  an  Imperial  body  guard, 
because  he  feared  his  own  subjects  and 
would  not  trust  them.  The  body  guard  ar¬ 
rived  at  Seoul  and  stayed  in  the  palace  about 
a  month  and  then  returned  to  Shanghai,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Club. 

About  six  months  ago  members  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Club  assembled  and  petitioned 
that  the  new  laws  and  regulations  might  be 
put  into  execution.  The  Emperor  responded 
to  each  request  with  fair  promises,  but  never 
fulfilled  liis  words.  They  kept  on  sending 
memorials  to  him  and  quoting  the  words  of 
his  replies.  At  last  the  Emperor  ordered  the 
club  to  disband.  Then  the  People’s  Union 
was  organized  and  demanded  that  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Club  should  be  re-established,  the 
bad  advisers  of  the  Emperor  punished,  anil 
the  new  laws  and  regulations  put  into  effect. 
The  Emperor  still  promised  everything,  but 
did  nothing.  The  anti-progressives  mean¬ 
while  had  organized  another  club  called  the 
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Peddlers’  Club,  composed  of  tie  worst  ele¬ 
ments  In  the  country,  most  of  tl!em  bandits- 
This  club  opposed  everything  done  by  the 
progressive  party,  and  at  last  the  two  clubs 
came  to  blows  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  city, 
resulting  in  a  victory  forthe  Independent  Club, 
oltho  the  Peddlers’ Club  was  supported  by  the 
police  and  soldiers.  In  the  meanwhile  cer¬ 
tain  officials  sent  word  to  the  Emperor,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Independent  Club  would  force 
bim  to  abdicate  and  would  declare  a  Re¬ 
public  like  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  even  gave  the  names  of  the  persons  se¬ 
lected  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  alleged  future  Republic.  Twenty  or 
thirty  influential  members  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Club  were  arrested  and  brought  to  the 
court  for  trial.  At  this  moment  thousands 
of  people  who  sympathized  with  them 
marched  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
was  guarded  by  police  and  soldiers,  de¬ 
manded  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  be 
eye-witnesses  of  the  proceedings,  and  asked 
the  Court  to  summon  the  person  who  sent 
the  false  notice  to  tile  Emperor.  The  Couit 
saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convict 
the  prisoners  illegally  before  the  eyes  of 
so  many  people,  so  they  simply  set  them  free 
without  any  trial.  Imperial  decrees  were  is¬ 
sued  one  after  the  other,  ordering  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Union  to  dissolve,  but  the  Union  re¬ 
sisted  the  decrees  because  the  Emperor  had 
not  kept  his  word.  This  Union  wanted  to 
continue  its  assembly  until  the  Government 
should  yield  to  its  requests. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  more  than 
two  months.  The  Emperor  and  his  advisers 
did  not  dare  to  touch  the  assembly,  for  they 
believed  that  it  was  aided  by  some  foreign 
Power,  but  at  last  they  found  out  that  it 
was  entirely  independent.  Then  the  Govern- 
ment  ordered  the  police  forces  and  several 
companies  of  soldiers  to  disperse  the  assem- 


bly  at  the  point  of  bayonets  and  swords,  and 
this  was  done.  Since  then  the  Emperor  has 
handled  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  ne 
pleases;  not  only  the  Cabinet  officers,  but 
officials  of  all  classes  are  changed  once  or 
twice  a  month  and  money  is  drawn  from  the 
treasury  freely  for  illegal  purposes. 

The  people  look  on  with  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  indifference.  In  the  main  they  are 
satisfied  if  they  can  live  peacefully.  Yet 
this  very  indifference  gives  occasion  to  offi¬ 
cials  to  maltreat  them  in  any  way  they  de¬ 
sire.  The  general  situation  is  bad.  Domes¬ 
tic  trade  and  factories  are  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  and  one  result  is  that  robbery  is  rife 
on  every  hand.  The  conservatives  are  indif¬ 
ferent,  openly  declaring  that  there  has  never 
been  a  nation  in  the  world  that  was  not  at 
last  destroyed,  so  the  best  thing  for  the  coun¬ 
try  is  to  let  it  go  as  it  is.  The  progressive 
party  still  exists  and  its  members,  to  the 
number  of  2,000  or  3,000,  do  their  best,  but 
they  have  little  experience  and  no  good  lead¬ 
ers.  The  Government  conducts  a  system  of 
repression,  forbids  public  addresses  and  lec¬ 
tures,  or  popular  meetings  of  any  kind.  On 
the  borders  of  Manchuria  and  Siberia  the 
inhabitants  have  crossed  the  frontier  by 
thousands  and  thousands,  in  the  hope  of  se¬ 
curing  better  treatment,  and  have  nearly  all 
become  naturalized  Russians.  They  keep  up 
some  intercourse  with  their  relations  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  and  thus  while  the  knowledge  of  Rus¬ 
sia  is  increased  that  of  other  nations  is  com¬ 
paratively  small.  One  result  is  that  Russian 
influence,  notwithstanding  the  dismissal  of 
Russian  officials,  is  growing,  and  the  pres 
ence  on  the  very  borders  of  so  large  a  Rus¬ 
sian  army  is  regarded  by  many  as  inevita¬ 
bly  pointing  to  the  absorption  of  Korea  as 
soon  as  the  Siberian  Railway  is  completed 
and  Russia  feels  at  liberty  to  carry  out  her 
purposes. 


China:  A  Coroner’s  Inquest. 

By  Henry  Norman, 

Author  of  "  Phoplbs  and  Politics  in  the  Far  East,"  Etc. 


When  a  man  in  England  dies  and  no  doctor 
is  found  to  sign  a  death  certificate,  a  coro¬ 
ner’s  inquest  is  held  upon  him.  I  do  not 
know  whether  American  procedure  in  such 
a  case  is  identical.  At  any  rate  American 
readers  will  be  familiar  with  an  immortal 
exposition  of  “  crowner’s  quest  law  ”  in 
Shakespeare.  If  the  man  dies  from  natural 
causes  that  is  sufficient;  if  his  end  is  due  to 
manslaughter  or  murder  a  verdict  against 
the  guilty  parties  is  brought,  in  and  an  of¬ 
ficial  prosecution  follows.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  blame  in  any  particular  quarter 
the  jury  return  what  is  called  an  open  ver¬ 
dict:  the  man  is  dead  and  that  is  all. 

Any  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  China 
at  present  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  coro¬ 
ner’s  inquest.  And  not  only  as  regards  China 
herself— that  is,  as  an  independent  country 
working  out  its  own  future— but  also  as  a 
vast  semi-civilized  country  whose  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  distinguished  for  many  virtues  and 
whose  trade,  actual  and  potential,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  assets  of  the  commercial  world. 
After  long  hesitation  and  constantly  deferred 
hope  I  take  the  gloomiest  view  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  question.  Some  years  ago  the  Marquis 
Tsfing,  then  Chinese  Minister  in  England, 
signed,  tho  he  did  not  write,  a  remarkable 
article  called  “  China :  the  Sleep  and  the 
Awakening,”  in  which  he  said  that  China 
had  been  asleep  for  generations  but  that  she 
was  awakening  to  new  life.  Many  people 
believed  him.  Lord  Curzon,  for  instance,  in 
letters  to  the  London  Times,  declared  that 
China  would  fight  on  and  on  with  Japan  un¬ 
til  in  the  end  she  was  victorious.  China  still 
sleeps,  but  it  is  the  sleep  of  death.  As  a 
coroner's  juryman  called  in  to  sit  upon  the 
body,  I  have  a  clear  opinion  as  to  who  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  this,  but  I  will  not 
say,  for  I  should  merely  be  called  a  partisan. 
I  think,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  China  from  the  inside,  and 
that  as  regards  the  relations  of  the  great 
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Western  nations  with  her  the  golden  time 
has  been  let  slip,  that  consequently  nothing 
but  partition  is  to  be  expected  in  the  future, 
and  that  the  struggle  for  that  partition  may 
mean  war. 

Chinese  affairs  during  the  last  few  years 
have  moved  so  rapidly  and  in  so  complex  a 
series  of  vicio\is  circles  that  only  a  very  long 
story  could  narrate  them  clearly  and  con¬ 
secutively.  Within  the  limits  of  this  article 
it  is  only  possible  to  draw  attention  to  their 
broader  aspects,  without  giving  detailed 
facts  or  experiences  to  prove  that  each  sepa¬ 
rate  statement  is  accurate.  The  question 
then  arises:  Has  China,  either  by  her  rulers 
or  her  statesmen,  given  any  sign  whatever 
for  years  past  of  her  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  only  by  complete  reform  and  the  adoption 
of  certain  Western  methods  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  organization  she  can  remain  inde¬ 
pendent  and  integral?  So  far  as  I  know  she 
has  not  given  one  sign.  The  Emperor,  a 
feeble,  emasculated,  remote  youth,  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  wasting  disease,  made  one 
pathetic  effort  to  introduce  reform.  With 
marvelous  want  of  tact  he  mixed  his  proper 
aspirations  with  certain  technical  demands 
which  ruined  them  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
countrymen— such,  for  instance,  as  that  the 
Chinese  people  should  cease  wearing  the 
cue.  The  man  who  advised  this  reform 
was  fallen  upon  by  all  the  other  Chinese  of¬ 
ficials  as  a  pack  of  hounds  falls  upon  a  wolf. 
By  the  skin  of  his  teeth  he  escaped  from 
Pekin  and  reached  British  territory  under 
the  convoy  of  a  British  man-of-war.  The 
masterful  Empress-Dowager,  recognizing 
that  the  game  was  in  her  hands,  virtually 
deposed  the  reforming  Emperor  and  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  who  might  be  suspected 
of  sympathy  with  his  aims.  Since  then  the 
Chinese  regime  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  to-day  it  is  if  possible  even  more  cor¬ 
rupt,  more  ludicrously  inept,  more  childishly 
reactionary  than  ever  before.  China  is  less- 
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able  to-day  than  at  any  period  of  her  history 
to  protect  herself  against  outside  interfer¬ 
ence,  however  humiliating  and  disastrous 
this  may  be,  and  the  only  alternative  to  suc¬ 
cessive  amputations  of  her  territory  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  rising  of  the  many  revolutionary  and 
disaffected  parties  within  her  own  borders, 
which,  whether  it  succeeded  or  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  foreign  armed  intervention,  would 
equally  mean  the  end  of  the  present  dynasty 
and  consequently  of  the  present  regime. 

Hopeful  people  thought  that  the  result  of  the 
war  with  Japan  would  enlighten  even  China, 
and  that  she  would  be  compelled  almost  in 
spite  of  herself  to  organize  some  kind  of 
army  and  navy,  to  give  pause,  at  least,  to  in¬ 
tending  marauders  upon  her.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  has  taken  place.  She  has  arsenals  which 
are  capable  of  turning  out  useful  weapons; 
her  forts  have  been  well  built  for  her  by 
foreigners;  offers  of  assistance  have  rained 
upon  her.  tier  army  has  less  organization 
to-day  than  when  it  took  its  fans  and  jingals 
into  action  against  Japan;  her  navy,  of 
course,  lias  completely  disappeared.  The 
gun  making  machinery  she  bought  long  ago 
from  America  is  still  half  in  one  arsenal 
under  one  mandarin,  and  half  in  another 
under  his  rival.  The  Tsung-li-Yamen,  which 
directs  after  its  fashion  her  policy,  has  never 
before  been  so  ridiculously  uninformed  and 
cowardly.  It  frankly  admitted  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  British  Minister  that  whatever 
it  might  desire  to  do  or  say  in  regard  to  at¬ 
tempts  made  upon  it,  it  could  do  nothing  un¬ 
less  it  were  assured  beforehand  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  equally  powerful  nation  against 
the  results.  I A  Hung  Chang,  who  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  threw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
and  America,  is  at  last  seen  by  all  the  world 
in  his  true  colors— a  mere  selfish  reactionary, 
little  more  enlightened  and  much  more  cor¬ 
rupt  than  his  fellows;  fulfilling  to  the  letter 
Gordon’s  prophecy  of  him  in  a  private  docu¬ 
ment  which  1  have  seen,  that  in  the  end  it 
would  finally  suit  him  best  to  sell  himself 
and  his  influence  to  Russia.  With  the  decay 
of  the  Central  Government  the  provincial 
Governments  have  naturally  grown  even 
more  independent  and  defiant  than  before. 
The  Vermilion  Pencil  sends  them  edicts  and 
commands  as  of  yore,  but  nowadays  they 
hardly  even  pretend  to  obey  these.  Take 


what  is  happening  to-day  on  the  mainland 
near  Hong  Kong  as  a  proof.  For  a  long 
time  Great  Britain  has  owned  a  little  strip 
of  territory  there  called  Kowloon — or  more 
correctly,  Kau-lung— and  as  this  strip  was  in¬ 
defensible  and  contained  bills  from  which 
Hong  Kong  itself  could  be  attacked,  the 
British  Government  procured  a  trifling  ex¬ 
tension  in  order  to  include  these  strategic 
points.  The  Imperial  Government  made  over 
the  territory  and  ordered  the  Viceroy  of  Can¬ 
ton  to  give  effect  to  the  cession;  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  the  British  authorities  with  a 
small  police  force  went  to  take  possession 
and  found  the  hills  lined  with  Chinese  regu¬ 
lars  in  uniform,  who  opened  fire  upon  them. 
As  I  write,  the  Hong  Kong  Regiment,  a 
magnificent  body  of  Sikb  troops  with  British 
officers,  is  engaged  in  clearing  the  territory, 
almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Lord 
Salisbury’s  Government  made  great  show 
last  year  of  some  concessions,  among  which 
was  the  right  to  free  navigation  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  waterways  of  China.  Mr.  Curzon,  as 
he  then  was,  who  certainly  ought  to  have 
known  better,  bailed  this  as  a  remarkable 
diplomatic  and  commercial  victory,  and  the 
public  generally  accepted  the  official  point  of 
view.  The  little  band  of  us  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  forlorn  hope  for  the  integrity  of 
China  and  the  “  open  door  ”  guaranteed  to 
all  nations  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  pointed 
out  at  once  that  the  cession  was  valueless, 
because  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government 
was  totally  incapable  of  giving  effect  to 
what  it  had  promised.  Not  a  single  foreign 
vessel  has  navigated  Chinese  waterways  in 
consequence  of  this  concession,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  for  my  own  part  to  be  a  passenger 
on  one  which  should  first  make  the  attempt. 
China  to-day  is  as  invertebrate  and  as  help¬ 
less  as  a  great  jelly-fish  cast  up  by  the  sea. 
Any  passing  animal  can  snap  off  a  mouthful 
of  the  quivering,  variegated,  inchoate  mass. 
She  has  neither  the  power,  the  intelligence 
nor  the  desire  to  bring  about  better  things. 
“  China,”  in  fact,  does  not  exist.  Her  vast 
territory  only  remains  of  the  same  color 
upon  the  map  because  the  nations  which  are 
gradually  seizing  upon  it  fear  that  if  they 
went  any  faster  they  would  provoke  to  ac¬ 
tion  the  two  other  nations,  hitherto  prac¬ 
tically  inert,  which  alone  have  honestly  de- 
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sired  to  maintain  its  integrity  and  to  foster 
its  free  and  independent  commercial  develop¬ 
ment. 

So  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  China 
herself.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  reverse  point  of  view,  consider 
for  a  moment  what  China  was  five  years 
ago  and  what  she  is  to-day.  Before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  with  Japan  no  Chinese 
territory  had  passed  under  foreign  domina¬ 
tion  since  Russia  secured  the  Amflr  prov¬ 
ince  in  1858  (for  the  extension  to  France  in 
the  extreme  south  was  over  districts  which 
were  in  reality  only  nominally  Chinese),  and 
even  in  this  case  Russia  was  forced  by 
China  to  make  certain  restitution.  When  I 
was  in  Siberia  in  1SSS  the  Russian  authori¬ 
ties  were  genuinely  alarmed  at  the  defense¬ 
less  nature  of  their  frontier  against  the 
raids  of  Chinese  regular  or  irregular  troops. 
Li  Hung  Chang  told  me  positively  and  au¬ 
thorized  me  to  declare  publicly  from  him 
that  any  action  of  Russia  in  Korea  would 
be  regarded  by  China  as  a  casus  belli.  The 
Chinese  army  was  supposed  to  be  a  huge, 
more  or  less  disciplined  force,  which  would 
at  any  rate  make  a  rough  and  ready  strug¬ 
gle  when  rifles  were  put  into  its  hands; 
while  Li  Hung  Chang  himself  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  soldiers  drilled  and  armed 
in  foreign  fashion.  The  Chinese  navy  was 
believed  to  be  a  factor  in  Far  Eastern  af¬ 
fairs,  altho  everybody  knew  it  had  lost  disci¬ 
pline  and  cohesion  since  the  dismissal  of 
Captain  Lang,  the  Englishman  who  had  or¬ 
ganized  it.  The  fateful  words,  “  partition 
of  China,”  were  then  never  heard.  British 
trade  was  three-quarters  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  China,  British  influence  was  pre¬ 
dominant,  the  British  fleet  in  the  Far  East 
commanded  the  situation;  it  was  understood 
and  believed  by  everybody  that  any  attempt 
to  seize  by  force  or  intrigue  upon  an  integral 
part  of  China  could  only  be  successful  at  the 
cost  of  war  with  England.  The  door  of 
trade  was  open  then,  and  bit  by  bit  was 
opening  wider,  and  all  nations  dealt  with 
China  upon  equal  terms. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Russia  saw  her  op¬ 
portunity.  The  blind  and  foolish  enthusiasm 
of  France  gave  her  one  ally,  the  over-anxiety 
of  German  statesmen  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Germany’s  two  hostile  frontier  neigh¬ 


bors  gave  her  a  second,  and  the  three  wrest¬ 
ed  from  Japan  the  fruits  of  her  victory.  Eng¬ 
land,  under  Lord  Rosebery,  wisely  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  this  crime,  for  he,  the  most  far- 
seeing  of  our  statesmen,  perceived  clearly 
what  was  to  follow,  tho  I  am  quite  sure  he 
never  dreamed  that  the  policy  of  England 
could  be  under  any  circumstances  as  mis¬ 
guided  and  as  pusillanimous  as  it  has  been. 
Russia  concluded  with  China  the  famous 
Cassini  Convention  of  1895,  but  the  British 
Government  accepted  the  Russian  assurance 
that  this  did  not  exist.  In  vain  those  of  us 
who  knew  that  it  did  tried  to  alarm  the  coun¬ 
try  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  books. 
By  force  and  intrigue  Russia  possessed  her¬ 
self  of  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  a  province  of 
immense  potential  wealth  and  admirable  cli¬ 
mate.  in  every  way  suited  for  development 
by  white  races.  Port  Arthur  and  part  of 
Talienwan  were  seized  upon  in  the  same 
way.  Count  Muravieff  informed  Sir  Nich¬ 
olas  O’ Conor,  the  British  Ambassador  in  St. 
Petersburg,  that  “  His  Imperial  Majesty  has 
authorized  me  to  give  the  assurance  that 
both  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  shall  be 
open  to  foreign  trade,  like  other  Chinese 
ports.”  This  formal  promise  was  hardly 
made  before  it  was  broken.  Port  Arthur 
will  shortly  be  connected  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  and  what  remains  of  the 
right  of  free  entry  into  Talienwan  will  be 
suppressed  as  soon  as  it  is  for  the  advantage 
of  Russia  to  do  so.  Another  railway  will 
run  from  Port  Arthur  to  Tientsin,  which  is 
now  connected  by  rail  with  Pekin,  and  thus 
the  capital  province  of  China  and  the  capital 
itself  can  be  filled  at  any  given  moment  with 
Russian  troops  almost  before  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  knows  that  they  have  started.  Port 
Arthur  has  been  made  an  impregnable  naval 
base  and  fortress  in  hot  haste,  and  it  lies,  of 
course,  like  a  mailed  hand  upon  the  very 
throat  of  China. 

During  all  this  time  England  has  with 
one  exception  done  absolutely  nothing.  The 
Blue  Books  are  full  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
dispatches,  but  at  every  crucial  point  our  in¬ 
terests,  which  in  this  case  are  the  interests 
of  the  world,  have  evaporated  in  mere  words. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  declared  that  this  country 
was  determined  to  keep  the  “  open  door,” 
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«  ev€n  at  the  cost  of  war,  if  necessary.”  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  both 
spoken  of  Russia  in  Parliament  in  language 
of  a  force  rare  in  diplomacy.  When  Russia 
made  her  greatest  coup  Mr.  Balfour  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  situation 
had  taken  the  Government  wholly  by  sur¬ 
prise.  At  least  half  a  dozen  of  us  had  been 
engaged  for  several  years  by  every  means 
of  publicity  available  to  us  in  trying  to  ham¬ 
mer  home  into  the  minds  of  those  responsible 
for  British  policy  the  absolutely  inevitable 
results  of  the  course  they  were  following.  I 
could  give  a  list  of  these  attempts  which 
would  fill  a  column  of  The  Independent  in 
small  type.  The  British  Government  held 
the  key  of  the  situation,  just  before  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  Port  Arthur,  by  the  presence  of  two 
British  cruisers  in  that  port,  where  they  had 
absolute  right  by  treaty  to  be.  Russia  im¬ 
pertinently  complained  of  their  presence 
there  and  said  it  was  producing  a  very  bad 
impression.  The  British  Minister  in  Pekin, 
on  the  other  hand,  telegraphed  home  to  Lord 
Salisbury  imploring  him  not  to  take  them 
away,  as  this  would  be  fatal  to  our  prestige 
in  China.  Public  opinion  in  England  was  ex¬ 
cited  to  a  dangerous  point.  An  official  notifi¬ 
cation  was  published  from  the  Admiralty  to 
the  effect  that  these  cruisers  were  actually 
at  the  moment  in  Port  Arthur,  the  implica¬ 
tion  being,  of  course,  that  the  Government 
was  therefore  alive  to  British  interests  and 
was  proposing  to  keep  them  there.  Immedi¬ 
ately  afterward  they  were  withdrawn  and 
Port  Arthur  was  instantly  seized  by  Russia 
forever.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  which  followed  promised  to  be  very 
dangerous  for  the  Government,  and  this  be¬ 
ing  clearly  foreseen,  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something.  Consequently  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  Japan  for  a  lease  to  Great 
Britain  of  Wei-liai-wei  on  the  same  terms 
that  Russia  had  secured  in  Port  Arthur.  The 
difference  between  the  two  cases  hardly 
needs  to  be  pointed  out.  Port  Arthur  is  at 
the  end  of  a  Russian  railway  and  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  point  of  a  province  destined  to  become 
wholly  and  exclusively  Russian,  and,  more¬ 
over/ it  can  easily  be  made  impregnable. 
Wei-hai-wei  is  a  place  with  an  entrance  four 
miles  wide;  it  can  only  be  defended  by  a 
very  large  force  of  soldiers  to  man  the  forts 


upon  the  land  side-i-the  Japanese  had  16,000 
men  there;  it  is  entirely  isolated,  and  indeed 
England  hastened  to  give  Germany  assur¬ 
ances  that  she  would  not  even  connect  it  by 
railway  with  any  other  part  of  the  province. 
Everybody  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
British  Government  has  not  the  slightest  in¬ 
tention  of  spending  the  money  or  providing 
the  land  forces  necessary  to  make  Wei-hai- 
wei  a  fortified  naval  base.  One  of  the  most 
accomplished  theoretical  soldiers  in  England 
said  to  me  after  the  lease  of  Wei-hai-wei 
that  to  defend  British  interests  in  China  by 
this  means  was  like  trying  to  protect  a 
naked  man  with  a  helmet.  Therefore  it  Is 
hardly  necessary  even  to  say  “  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  ”  In  declaring  that  after  all  her  dis¬ 
patches,  all  her  negotiations,  and  all  her 
bluster,  England,  under  Lord  Salisbury’s 
ministry,  has  accomplished  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  safeguarding  of  her  vital  inter¬ 
ests  in  China  as  distinct  from  the  interests 
of  certain  groups  of  concessionaires. 

Other  nations,  as  all  the  world  knows,  have 
been  much  more  determined.  Germany, 
profiting  by  the  murder  of  her  missionaries, 
has  seized  upon  the  province  of  Shantung, 
which  she  proposes  to  Prussianize.  Even 
the  Shantung  portion  of  a  trunk  line  of  rail¬ 
way  must  be  as  completely  Prussian  as  a 
line  running  into  Berlin  Itself.  Japan  has 
secured  from  China  an  assurance  of  the  non¬ 
alienation  of  the  province  of  Fukien,  oppo¬ 
site  her  new  possession  of  Formosa.  France 
has  ear-marked  the  island  of  Hainan,  and 
has  a  naval  base  on  the  little  peninsula  of 
Tien-chau,  immediately  to  the  north  of  It, 
while  the  three  great  southern  provinces  are 
claimed  by  her  as  a  distinct  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence.  Italy  has  demanded  a  coaling  station 
in  Sanmun  Bay  and  a  railway  from  there  to 
Poyang  Lake,  which  taps  the  Yangtse-  A 
Danish  cruiser,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia, 
is  shortly  to  start  for  the  Far  East  with  some 
unexplained  purpose  of  aggression.  Even  In 
Austria  the  ferment  is  working,  and  some 
demand  upon  China  may  be  expected  shortly. 
It  has  always  been  understood  that  Eng¬ 
land  regarded  the  central  portion  of  China, 
the  Valley  of  the  Yangtse.  as  her  sphere, 
and  last  year  the  Government  proudly  an¬ 
nounced  to  a  delighted  country  that  they 
had  secured  a  recognition  of  this  right  from 
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China.  When  the  worda  of  the  assurance 
■came  to  be  examined  it  was  instantly  seen 
*hat  they  amounted  to  nothing  at  ail,  China 
merely  declaring  to  the  British  Minister  in 
Pekin  at  his  request  that  “  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  territory  (in  it)  should  be  mort¬ 
gaged,  leased  or  ceded  to  another  Power” 
Again  and  again  has  the  Government  been 
-challenged  in  press  and  in  Parliament  to  tell 
the  country  exactly  what  our  position  with 
regard  to  the  Yangtse  is.  The  Times  de¬ 
manded  this  information  only  a  few  days 
ago  in  an  imperative  editorial,  suggested  by 
a  letter  I  addressed  to  that  journal,  which 
action,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  English¬ 
man’s  last  refuge  in  distress.  Not  a  syllable 
can  the  Government  be  induced  to  say.  But 
the  trunk  line  from  Pekin  to  Hankau,  the 
great  trading  city  on  the  central  Yangtse, 
has  just  been  given  over  to  a  so-called  Bel¬ 
gian  syndicate,  backed  by  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank,  which  is  merely  another  name  for  the 
Russian  Government  itself,  as  there  are  no 
private  shareholders.  The  last  Blue  Book 
shows  that  Lord  Salisbury,  through  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister  in  Pekin,  protested  again  and 
again  against  this  cession,  and  threatened 
all  sorts  of  terrible  things  if  it  were  granted 
away  from  this  country.  It  was  granted, 
and  he  accepted  the  rebuff,  merely  demand¬ 
ing  in  compensation  certain  concessions  in 
-other  parts  of  China.  There  is  therefore, 
unfortunately,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
British  policy  is  as  ill-informed  and  as  feebly 
directed  with  regard  to  the  Yangtse  Valley 
as  with  regard  to  every  other  aspect  of  the 
•Chinese  question. 

It  must  be  evident  to  a  tyro  in  diplomacy 
■that  along  these  lines  there  is  no  peace.  The 
demands  upon  China,  whether  they  are  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  domestic  rebellion  or  not,  will 
go  on  bit  by  bit  until  at  last  England  and 
Russia  are  brought  face  to  face  under  cir- 
•cumstances  in  which  neither  can  nor  will  re¬ 
treat.  Some  convention  about  Far  Eastern 
matters  is  pending  at  this  moment  between 
England  and  Russia  ;  of  the  value  of  that 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  when  we  see 
it.  One  factor,  moreover,  is  constantly  left 
out  of  sight  by  people  discussing  the  Chinese 
question— namely,  the  attitude  of  Japan.  In 
three  or  four  years  Japan  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  her  vast  scheme  of  naval  and  military 


expansion.  At  heart  she  is  almost  as  jeal¬ 
ous  of  Western  nations  in  the  Far  East  as 
is  China  herself.  When  the  critical  moment 
comes  Japan  will  throw  into  the  scale  a 
weight  probably  heavy  enough  to  decide  the 
issue.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ideal  of  Japan  is  not  the  partition  of  China, 
but  her  integrity  under  Japanese  guidance 
and  protection— Asia  for  the  Asiatics. 

There  was  only  one  way  of  avoiding  war. 
That  way  has  not  been  taken,  and  I  fear, 
unless  some  unlooked-for  blessing  should 
bring  Lord  Rosebery  back  to  power  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  is  no  hope  that  it  will  be  taken. 

The  Magna  Cbarta  of  foreign  nations  with 
regard  to  China  was  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin: 

“  It  is  hereby  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
British  Government  and  its  subjects  will  be 
allowed  free  and  equal  participation  in  all  privi¬ 
leges,  immunities  and  advantages  that  may  have 
been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  granted  by  His  Maj¬ 
esty,  the  Emperor  of  China,  to  the  government 
or  subjects  of  any  other  nation.” 

According  to  this,  all  nations— for  all  pos¬ 
sessed  this  same  treaty  with  China— had 
equal  rights  and  none  could  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  its  neighbor.  During  the  past 
England  lias  been  chiefly  interested  in  Chi¬ 
nese  trade  ;  for  the  future,  the  United -States 
will  have  at  least  as  large  a  stake.  If  these 
two  countries  had  issued  an  identical  note, 
which  it  is  well  known  that  Japan  would 
have  supported,  to  the  effect  that  they  took 
their  stand  upon  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  and 
that  they  would  regard  its  abrogation  iu  any 
shape,  in  any  interest,  or  with  any  excuse, 
as  a  hostile  act,  there  would  be  uo  virtual 
partition  of  China  to-day,  and  no  war  on 
that  ground  to  be  feared  iu  the  future.  Any¬ 
body  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
Blue  Books  (which,  by  the  way,  are  issued 
by  the  Foreign  Office  at  such  long  periods 
of  time  and  iu  such  a  muddled  form  that 
nothing  short  of  profound  study  will  elicit 
a  connected  narrative  from  them)  will  know 
why  England  has  not  taken  determined  ac¬ 
tion.  Why  the  United  States,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  a  great  surplus  of  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles  to  dispose  of  and  will  have  enormously 
more  in  the  future,  should  consent  to  see  the 
door  of  the  world’s  vastest  market  slammed 
in  her  face  also,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

London,  England 


The  Eastern  Question. 

By  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss,  D.D. 


Tiie  “  Question  ”  remains,  but  it  is  no 
longer  “  Eastern.”  That  term,  so  familiar 
only  a  few  years  ago,  has  shared  the  fate  of 
its  counterpart,  the  “  Far  East,”  and  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  political  vocabulary.  Each 
country  and  problem  stands  now  on  its  own 
footing,  as  Turkish,  Chinese,  Korean,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  geographical  direction 
from  some  other  section  or  problem.  North, 
South,  East  and  West  cannot  stand  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  electric  telegraph  and  steel  rails, 
and  are  rapidly  assuming  their  true  charac¬ 
ter  as  relative  not  absolute  terms. 

The  "  Question  ”  remains.  Three  years  ago 
it  seemed  as  if  its  solution  was  close  at 
hand.  In  the  outburst  of  horror  at  the  Ar¬ 
menian  massacres  it  was  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  European  and  American  world 
that  the  Sultan  and  his  Government  were 
discredited  beyond  the  possibility  of  rehabili¬ 
tation.  England  practically  withdrew  her 
protection  and  there  was  almost  momentary 
expectation  that  Russia  would  occupy  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  that  Abdul  Hamid,  if  he 
reigned  anywhere,  would  withdraw  to  Brusa 
or  Konieli.  There  was,  however,  delay.  Just 
what  was  its  cause  was  not  at  first  apparent. 
Before  long,  however,  it  became  clear  that 
a  European  Power  was  first  apologizing  for, 
then  backing  the  Sultan,  and  that  Russia  did 
not  think  the  time  ripe  for  self-assertion. 
Then  came  the  Cretan  rebellion,  and  the  out¬ 
burst  of  Greek  enthusiasm.  As  Prince  George 
left  Athens  he  was  popularly  supposed 
to  have  received  a  definite  promise  of  assist¬ 
ance  from  Russia.  Once  in  Crete,  however, 
the  assistance  failed,  as  often  before  in  the 
struggle  for  Greek  freedom,  and  Greece 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  Turk, 
while  the  Czar  held  aloof  and  the  Kaiser 
ostentatiously  supported  the  Sultan.  In  the 
short,  decisive  conflict  that  followed.  Ger¬ 
man  officers  practically  conducted  the  Turk¬ 
ish  campaign,  and  at  the  close  it  was  from 
Berlin  that  the  heartiest  congratulations 
went  to  Constantinople. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  relations  be¬ 


tween  Germany  and  Turkey  have  been  con¬ 
spicuously  cordial.  The  Emperor’s  visit  to 
Constantinople  and  Palestine,  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  receptions,  gifts  and  lavish  praise 
of  Moslem  valor  and  worth,  are  too  recent 
and  notable  to  require  more  than  the  mere 
mention.  In  the  “  pacification  ”  of  Crete 
Germany  took  no  share  and  Austria  obe¬ 
diently  followed  her  lead.  Meanwhile  Ger¬ 
man  investors  have  been  busy,  and  the  air 
has  been  full  of  reports  of  German  conces¬ 
sions  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  railroads,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  Euphrates  Valley 
scheme.  At  the  Porte  German  influence 
was  so  predominant  that  M.  de  Nelidoff,  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  who  had  been  practi¬ 
cally  autocrat,  was  removed  to  Rome,  either 
to  hide  his  own  chagrin  or  as  a  mark  of  St. 
Petersburg’s  displeasure  at  his  failure.  For 
awhile  it  seemed  as  if  the  Kaiser  had  either 
outwitted  or  overborne  the  Czar,  and  was 
going  to  constitute  himself  residuary  lega¬ 
tee  to  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Russia’s  patience  and  indomitable  purpose, 
however,  have  been  again  manifest.  Content 
to  remain  quiet  at  Constantinople,  she  busied 
herself  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Milan 
returned  to  Belgrade,  Ferdiuand  made  his 
obeisance  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  his  sou  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  coveted  recognition  from  the  Czar. 
Old  time  differences  with  Rumania  were 
quietly  settled,  and  the  advantages  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian,  as  against  an  Austrian,  alliance  were 
emphasized  at  Bucharest.  Montenegro  was 
petted  and  the  sturdy  warriors  of  the  Black 
Mountain  delighted  with  the  marriage  of 
their  Prince  to  a  member  of  the  Czar’s  fam¬ 
ily.  Macedonia  has  been  in  turmoil,  but  the 
Bulgarian  propaganda  has  been  steadily 
checked,  and  an  apparently  unprovoked  at¬ 
tack  by  Turks  on  a  Bulgarian  outpost  in 
Eastern  Rfinielia  was  not  resented.  Russia's 
strong  hand  has  been  manifest.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  her  to  strike,  and  she 
does  not  propose  to  lose  her  case  as  in  the 
past  by  undue  precipitancy.  An  eye  has  been 
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kept  also  ou  Eastern  Turkey.  The  Armen 
iaus  who  had  fled  from  Kurdish  barbarities 
to  Russian  suavities  and  discovered  that  the 
glove  had  simply  been  covered  with  a  little 
velvet,  were  manifesting  symptoms  of  un¬ 
easiness  and  helping  their  kinsmen  to  offer 
the  resistance  of  a  not  always  passive  inei- 
tia  to  the  plan  of  Russification,  which  the 
redoubtable  Procurator-General,  M.  Pobie- 
donostseff,  held  to  be  essential  to  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  Slavism.  Hints  were  conveyed  to 
the  Porte  that  the  return  of  the  refugees  to 
their  ancestral  plains  and  villages,  if  there 
were  any  left,  would  be  acceptable,  and  when 
the  hint  was  politely  ignored  it  was  repeated 
with  the  addition  of  a  vision  of  a  sword 
of  Damocles  held  by  the  thread  of  an  unpaid 
instalment  on  the  indemnity  for  the  war  of 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  At  present  the 
sword  is  still  suspended,  but  the  refugees  are 
slowly  returning. 

Syria,  too,  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  ob¬ 
servation.  While  Emperor  William  was 
seeking  to  place  Protestantism  at  Jerusalem 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Churches,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
checkmate  France  by  securing  the  Pope’s 
recognition  of  himself  as  the  natural  protec¬ 
tor  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  Rus¬ 
sia  wap  interesting  herself  in  the  country. 
Russian  schools  were  established  over  the 
whole  land,  in  which  not  only  the  doctfines 
of  the  Russian  Church,  but  the  language  of 
the  Russian  people  were  assiduously  taught. 
The  death  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church,  necessitating  the  election  of 
a  successor  and  his  approval  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  gave  opportunity  for  political 
intrigue  of  the  kind  dearest  to  the  Oriental 
heart.  For  some  time  the  Orthodox  Church 
had  been  severely  pressed  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  Catholics,  on  the  other  by  the  Prot¬ 
estants,  and  Russian  diplomacy  was  brought 
to  bear,  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  its  support. 
The  contest  is  not  yet  over,  but  Russia  is  ap¬ 
parently  stronger  in  Syria  and  Palestine  to1 
day  than  ever  before. 

Meanwhile  another  change  has  been  going 
on.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Greece  the 
Sultan  was  in  appearance,  and  probably  in 
fact,  stronger  than  at  any  time  since  he 
ascended  his  throne.  His  armies  had  been 
successful.  He  had  defeated  a  Christian  na¬ 


tion.  Furthermore  no  Christian  nation  had 
dared,  so  he  said,  to  take  up  the  defense  of 
the  Greek,  even  tho  a  Russian  Princess  was 
the  Greek  Queen  ;  and  a  Christian  Emperor 
had  ignored  his  own  brother-in-law  and 
given  the  Turk  very  timely  support,  both 
military  and  political.  Truly  the  house  of 
Otliman  had  achieved  a  notable  victory. 
The  result  was  that  Abd-ul  Hamid  II,  al¬ 
ways  self-confident,  became  still  more  self- 
assertive.  Everything  must  be  under  his 
own  eye.  Hitherto  the  Porte,  while  not  dom¬ 
inant,  still  had  had  some  recognition  as  a 
branch  of  the  Government.  That  has  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared.  There  are  ministers 
and  departments,  but  the  ministers  are  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  clerks  and  the  departments 
are  but  bureaus  of  the  Palace,  which  guides 
and  controls  everything.  The  Sultan  is  au¬ 
tocrat,  as  is  no  other  ruler  in  the  world,  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China. 
The  result  is  a  reign  of  absolute  repression, 
which  bears  heavily  on  the  Christians,  but 
also  on  the  Turks.  Trade  is  at  a  standstill. 
The  country  districts  are  not  prosperous.  Re¬ 
lief  works  are  needed  on  every  hand. 

So  far  as  the  Christians  are  concerned  the 
result  has  been  a  sort  of  lethargy.  Ambition 
has  been  so  thoroughly  crushed  that  any 
movement  seems  impossible.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort  of  peace,  but  it  is  to  a  considerable 
degree  a  peace  of  stagnation.  The  Turks, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be  growing  res¬ 
tive.  The  Turkish  Government,  with  all  its 
autocracy,  was  originally  to  a  considerable 
degree  democratic.  The  Sultan  was  chief, 
but  bound  by  tradition  and  religion  to  con¬ 
sult  with  his  people.  While  loyal  to  the 
very  extreme,  in  case  of  need,  the  Turk  has 
never  abdicated  his  right  to  hold  his  own 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  he  is  being 
governed.  More  than  once  the  curtesies 
shown  by  the  Sultan  to  foreign  sovereigns 
have  galled  the  people  bitterly,  and  recently 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  extravagant  gifts  to  Em¬ 
peror  William,  while  they  themselves  were 
under  so  heavy  a  burden  of  taxation.  Not 
a  little  of  the  bitterness  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians  has  been  due  to  their  feeling  that  the 
Christians  coiild  look  for  support  to  foreign 
governments,  while  they  themselves  had 
really  no  court  of  appeal.  This  has  been  es- 
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pecially  strong  among  the  students,  or 
softas,  and  the  priesthood,  or  ulema.  They 
have  repeatedly  manifested  their  indignation 
and  the  Palace  has  more  than  once  quailed 
before  the  storm  raised  in  the  medressfis,  or 
mosque  schools.  In  close  sympathy  with 
them  have  been  the  Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea 
littoral,  and  especially  of  Yemen,  who  are 
in  a  chronic  state  of  rebellion.  Should  there 
be  another  outbreak  there  Is  no  telling  where 
the  blow  would  fall.  It  might  be  directed 
against  the  Christians  or  against  the  Palace. 

There  has  just  appeared  in  The  Contem¬ 
porary  Review  a  notable  article  on  “  The 
Future  of  Turkey,”  by  a  Turkish  official  at 
Constantinople.  He  speaks  very  plainly. 
With  a  bitterness  which  Is  intense  he  lays 
the  whole  blame  for  the  present  situation  on 
the  Sultan,  who  has  so  persistently  lied  to 
his  people  and  at  the  same  time  so  oppressed 
them  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they 
should  learn  that  it  is  not  the  Christians  who 
are  responsible,  but  the  Caliph  himself.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  when  the  convulsion  conies,  as 
come  it  will,  In  his  view  it  will  break  upon 
the  Christians  in  such  manner  as  will  call 
down  the  avenging  wrath  of  Russia,  and 
thus  bring  to  an  inglorious  end  the  great 
empire  of  Othman,  Suleiman  and  Mahmoud. 
One  most  significant  suggestion  he  makes. 
Referring  to  the  need  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  of  a  leader,  he  says  that  England  had 
her  opportunity  when  Kutehuk  Said  Pasha, 
the  Grand  Vizier,  fled  to  her  Embassy  for 
protection.  Had  she  seized  the  opportunity 
he  might  have  led  the  people  in  a  revolution 
which  would  have  overthrown  the  Sultan 
and  given  the  Turks  a  government  which 
would  have  brought  peace  to  Turk  and 
Christian  alike.  The  opportunity  once  lost 
was  lost  forever,  and  now  nothing  remains 
but  ruin. 

To  sum  up  the  Turkish  section  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  The  general  condition  of 
the  country  grows  worse  rapidly.  The  Sul¬ 
tan  represses  with  an  iron  hand  every  move¬ 
ment  for  a  better  state  of  things,  either  ig¬ 
norant  or  heedless  of  the  inevitable  result. 
England  has  practically  dropped  out  as  a 
factor  and  would  probably  not  repeat  alone 
the  Besika  Bay  episode  even  were  a  Rus¬ 
sian  fleet  to  apear  off  the  Golden  Horn. 
Germany  would  like  to  enter  in,  and  so  long 


as  the  Sultan  holds  his  own  will  probably 
continue  to  exert  some  influence,  having  two 
objects  in  view,  the  development  of  her  own 
trade  and  the  continuance  of  a  counterpoise 
to  what  she  considers  excessive  Slavic  in¬ 
fluence  in  Southeastern  Europe.  Russia  Is 
steadily  strengthening  her  hold  on  every 
hand.  Having  more  important  problems 
elsewhere  she  can  afford  to  wait  in  the  Le¬ 
vant.  The  Bosporus  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  free  to  her  trade  and,  whenever 
she  is  ready,  to  her  fleet.  Delay  gives  her 
opportunity  to  develop  her  plans  in  Syria 
and  in  North  Persia  without  incurring  heavy 
expense.  France  keeps  her  eyes  on  Syria, 
careful  not  to  lose  her  hold  as  the  special 
guardian  of  Roman  Catholic  interests  in  the 
Holy  Places. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Turkish  phase 
of  the  Eastern  Question  are  the  Arabian, 
Persian  and  even  Afghanistan  problems.  In 
fact  it  might  almost  be  called  the  Moslem 
Question,  and,  put  plainly,  is  the  end  of  Mos¬ 
lem  political  power  approaching  ?  Arabia 
is  in  its  chronic  state  of  unrest.  Every  little 
while  come  reports  of  Turkish  victories  in 
Yemen,  but  the  whole  Red  Sea  coast  is  only 
under  nominal  authority.  There,  however, 
British  influence  is  and  will  be  supreme,  as 
also  on  the  southern  coast  and  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.  The  Arabian  problem  seems  to 
be  left  by  common  consent  to  England  to 
settle. 

The  Persian  problem  is  less  easy.  Persia 
is  by  no  means  as  homogeneous  as  Turkey. 
There  Is  comparatively  little  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  Persians  of  the  south  and  the 
Kajar  dynasty  which  rules  at  Teheran  and 
dominates  the  north.  The  present  Shah  is 
well  meaning  but  weak,  and  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  especially  the  important 
one  of  Azerbaijan,  of  which  Tabriz  Is  the 
capital,  are  practically  independent.  Eng¬ 
land’s  interest  in  the  country  has  been  chiefly 
in  her  trade  and  in  the  preservation  of  her 
control  over  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  route  to 
India.  She  would  also  undoubtedly  dread 
hostile  influences  on  the  borders  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  and  Baluchistan.  To  Russia  Persia  is 
valuable,  as  containing  the  shortest  route  to 
Merv  and  Herat,  but  chiefly  as  offering  her 
only  practicable  trade  outlet  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  possible  relation  to  the  conquest 
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of  India  at  some  future  date  is  vigorously 
affirmed  aud  as  vigorously  ridiculed.  Any 
immediate  danger  is  doubtless  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Of  late  English  trade  with  Per¬ 
sia  has  decreased,  or  at  least  passed  into  the 
hands  of  German  merchants,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree,  and  English  influence  at  Te¬ 
heran  has  been  asserted  so  little  as  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  practical  understanding 
that  Russia  is  to  have  a  free  hand.  Whether 
the  reported  acquisition  by  Russia  of  a  port 
at  Bander  Abbas  on  the  Persian  Gulf  would 
occasion  any  change  remains  to  be  seen.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  ag¬ 
gressive  move  of  the  Russian  Church  in  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  Nestorians  of  North  Persia. 

The  Afghanistan  problem  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  similar  to  that  in  Turkey  and  Russia. 
The  Ameer  is  getting  old;  there  have  been  re¬ 
ports  of  his  death.  Apparently  there  is  no 
one  in  view  to  succeed  him  "who  has  his 
firmness  of  grip  upon  the  turbulent  tribes. 
Russia  has  extended  her  railway  from  Merv 
to  Kushk,  within  striking  distance  of  Herat; 
England  hers  from  Quetta  to  the  frontier, 
within  equally  easy  reach  of  Kandahar, 
while  Kabul  is  well  watched  from  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass  and  Peshawur.  The  country  itself 
is  of  little  value  to  either  Empire,  except  as  a 
basis  for  military  operations,  but  under  the 
uncertain  rule  of  an  Afghan  chief  it  is  a 
menace  to  both  borders.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  recent  disturbances  in  the 
Cliitral  were  encouraged  at  Kabul,  and  so 
long  as  there:  are  independent  Afghan  tribes 


there  will  be  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the 
Afridi  revolt. 

Moslem  political  power  thus  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  positive  factor  in  Western  Asia  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  Sultan,  Shah,  Ameer 
aud  the  chiefs  of  Arabia  are  little  more  than 
brakes  upon  the  industrial  and  political  prog¬ 
ress  of  their  countries.  What  is  to  take 
their  place?  That  is  the  present  phase  of 
the  Eastern  Question.  It  is  far  more  than 
that  involved  in  the  possession  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  England  has  already  all  she  wants. 
There  is  no  disposition  with  her  to  assume 
any  responsibility  which  for  some  time  at 
least  w'ould  bring  heavy  expense  and  very 
little  return.  Germany,  as  has  been  said,  is 
interested  in  Turkey,  but  whether  she  will 
care  to  cope  with  united  Russia  and  France 
seems  more  than  doubtful.  There  is  indeed 
a  possibility  of  clash  between  France  and 
Russia  in  Palestine,  but  hardly  enough  to 
enable  Germany  to  throw'  her  weight  with 
either  against  the  other.  Is  Europe  ready 
for  Russian  predominance,  if  not  actual  rule, 
in  Western  Asia?  Were  there  to  arise  some 
leader  among  Turks,  Persians  or  Afghans 
w'ko,  holding  his  own  people  w'ell  in  hand, 
could  meet  the  conditions  of  peace  and  good 
government,  the  solution  would  probably  be 
easy.  Islam,  however,  shows  no  such  leader, 
and  apparently  the  only  relief  for  the  chaotic, 
ruinous  conditions  prevailing  from  the  Bos¬ 
porus  to  the  Hindu  Kush  is,  if  not  actual 
occupation,  at  least  the  suzerainty  of  some 
European  Power.  Which  shall  it  be? 
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The  Map  of  Asia. 


The  changes  in  the  map  of  Asia,  so  com¬ 
plete  as  to  warranl  absolute  change  of  color, 
have  not  been  as  great  during  the  past  years 
as  some  may  be  inclined  to  think.  We  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  partitioning  Africa 
on  a  large  scale  that  the  very  term,  partition 
of  Asia,  now'  heard  so  frequently  on  many 
hands,  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  inference 
that  large  sectious  of  territory  have  changed 
bands.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  true. 
It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
Russia  acquired  the  suzerainty  and  practical 


control  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  A  little  later 
she  appropriated  Batum,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
aud  w'ithin  a  few'  years  has  included  w'ithin 
her  borders  the  Pamirs.  She  has,  however, 
returned  to  China  the  province  of  Kulja,  so 
that  her  actual  territory  has  not  been  mate¬ 
rially  enlarged  for  some  time. 

England  has  done  more.  Baluchistan  is 
now'  included  in  the  red  of  the  British  stand¬ 
ard,  and  the  valley  of  the  Chitral  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  English,  so  that  the 
two  great  Powers  face  each  other  on  the 
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southern  border  of  the  Pamirs.  There  has 
also  been  going  on  what  is  euphemistically 
called  a  rectification  of  the  Burmo-Cliinese 
frontier,  resulting  in  the  addition  to  British 
Burma  of  a  small  territory.  All  together 
these  do  not  constitute  any  very  great  Eng¬ 
lish  aggression  on  the  Asiatic  Continent. 

Possibly  not  greater  in  actual  extent,  altho 
undoubtedly  more  notable  in  its  character, 
has  been  the  increase  of  French  India.  The 
entire  east  coast  of  the  Mekong  is  French 
territory,  and  again  the  “  buffer  State  ”  the¬ 
ory  has  been  discarded  and  French  Tonkin 
and  British  Burma  hold  opposite  banks  of 
the  river  for  a  little  distance.  Japan  has 
taken  Formosa,  and  the  United  States  have 
appropriated  the  Philippines,  becoming  thus 
a  quasi-Asiatic  Power,  altho  in  reality  no 
more  so  than  Holland,  with  her  control  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo.  The  appropriations 
along  the  Chinese  coast  by  England,  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  probably  Italy,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  Japan,  are  as  yet  less  territorial  and 
colonial  than  political. 

These  constitute  the  entire  changes  that 
have  actually  taken  place  within  the  past 
decade.  Not  a  very  startling  list,  and  we 
might  think  scarcely  worth  the  discussion 
that  has  been  raised.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
much  what  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  im¬ 
mediate  appropriation  of  territory  that 
marks  the  significance  of  the  present  Asiatic 
question  as  what  may  be  done,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  some  indications,  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  be  done  in  the  not  distant  future. 
In  order  to  understand  this  we  must  note 
the  existing  relations  of  the  so-called  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdoms  or  empires  to  these  move¬ 
ments  of  the  European  nations. 

Commencing  in  the  west,  these  independ¬ 
ent  countries  are  Turkey,  Arabia.  Oman, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Siam, 
China,  Korea  and  Japan.  Of  these  all  there 
is  but  one,  Japan,  that  is  thoroughly  inde¬ 
pendent  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  Sul¬ 
tan  holds  bis  throne  at  Constantinople  on 
sufferance.  Central  Arabia  is  independent 
merely  in  the  sense  that  its  Arab  tribes  owe 
allegiance  to  no  single  ruler,  and  no  Govern¬ 
ment  cares  enough  about  them  to  take  the 
trouble  to  subdue  them.  Turkey  makes  no 
attempt  to  govern  more  than  the  Red  Sea 
coast,  including  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me¬ 


dina  and  a  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  coast. 
England,  from  Aden  at  the  south  and  Bah¬ 
rein  on  the  east,  protects  her  commerce 
through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  to 
Busra  and  Bagdad.  The  Sultanate  of  Oman 
is  practically  an  English  Protectorate,  as 
France  found  out  to  her  disappointment 
when  she  sought  to  secure  a  harbor  north  of 
Muskat. 

Persia  is  nominally  in  a  better  situation 
than  Turkey,  inasmuch  as  the  Shah  has  not 
yet  been  made  the  object  of  the  deliberations 
of  an  international  Congress,  but  practically 
he  is  completely  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  so  far  as  the  southern  coast 
is  concerned,  where  England  has  hitherto 
claimed  a  dominant  influence.  Russia  wants 
an  outlet  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  if  recent 
telegrams  announcing  her  acquisition  of  the 
port  of  Bander  Abbas  in  the  Straits  of  Or- 
muzd  are  correct,  she  may  be  about  to  dispute 
England’s  claim.  Afghanistan  receives  a 
subsidy  from  British  India  and  permits  a 
Russian  flotilla  on  her  branches  of  the  Oxus. 
Nepal  and  Bhutan  both  have  British  Resi¬ 
dents. 

The  situation  in  Siam  is  peculiar.  The 
French  side  of  the  question  is  very  ably 
stated  by  M.  Paul  Guieysse  in  his  article  on 
French  Asia.  According  to  France,  the  sec¬ 
tion  west  of  the  Mekong,  up  to  the  purple 
line,  is  a  zone  of  French  influence  and  is 
marked  on  French  maps  as  French  territory. 
These  maps  also  indicate  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Burman  border  and  including  the 
extension  to  the  Straits  Settlements  as  Brit¬ 
ish  territory.  At  the  same  time,  from  the 
Burman  border  to  the  Mekong,  Siam  is  held 
responsible  for  local  government,  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  25  kilometer  (15V2  miles)  zone 
west  of  the  Mekong.  The  French  claim  is 
questioned  by  England,  Lord  Salisbury 
affirming  that  the  zones  are  regions  of  con¬ 
structive  rather  than  actual  influence  on  the 
part  of  England  and  France,  so  far  as  the 
Siamese  Government  is  concerned.  The 
boundaries  marked  on  this  map  are  recog¬ 
nized  on  the  French  maps,  but  very  faintly, 
emphasis  being  laid  on  the  zone  lines,  which 
would  include  in  the  purple  a  considerable 
section  on  the  south  as  well  as  the  whole 
immediate  valley  of  the  Mekong  north  to 
the  Burman  frontier. 
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China,  but  for  its  bigness,  would  be  in  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  condition  as  Turkey  and 
Persia.  Foreign  ambassadors  vie  with  each 
other  in  claims  whose  realization  is  delayed 
chiefly  by  the  inertia  of  the  vast  mass  both 
of  territory  and  population.  Wherever  its 
border  touches  that  of  a  European  Power 
there  is  a  practical,  if  not  theoretical,  zone 
of  influence  extending  somewhat  indefinite¬ 
ly  toward  the  center.  Korea's  position  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Siam,  Russian  influ¬ 
ence  paralleling  that  of  France  and  Jap¬ 
anese  that  of  England. 

As  indicating  the  starting  points  for  these 
various  claims,  we  note  that  the  entire  bor¬ 
der  line  of  these  quasi-independent  coun¬ 
tries,  both  inland  and  on  the  coast,  is  dotted 
with  settlements  or  concessions  of  various 
kinds.  Russia  keeps  her  grip  on  Persia  from 
Julfa  in  the  Caucasus,  and  while  claiming 
no  territory  at  Resht  owns  a  road  concession 
to  Teheran,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  Kushk,  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  is 
but  the  outpost  to  Herat,  and  Kulja,  in 
Mongolia,  has  once  been  hers  and  will  be  so 
again  when  she  chooses.  The  North  China 
frontier  from  Kiaklita  to  Kliabarovka  is 
well  fortified,  and  Vladivostok  virtually 
dominates  the  Korean  coast.  England  holds 
Aden,  in  South  Arabia,  Bahrein,  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  and  from  the  frontier  of  Baluchi¬ 
stan  virtually  the  entire  coast  to  Singapore 
and  even  to  Bangkok.  To  Russia's  Kushk 
she  opposes  her  own  Peshawur,  and  from  her 
posts  on  the  Himalayas  overlooks  Tibet.  The 
little  Portuguese  colony  at  Goa,  with  Macao 
in  China,  sole  remuants  of  a  once  famous 
Eastern  empire,  and  a  few  French  enclaves 
on  the  coast  of  Hindostan,  exert  no  influence 
of  any  kind,  and,  as  Sir  Charles  Dillce  points 
out,  will  inevitably  yield  on  the  slightest 
pressure. 

It  is  on  the  China  coast,  however,  that 
these  points  of  observation,  to  be  probably 
in  the  not  distant  future  points  of  depar¬ 
ture,  are  most  noticeable.  Commencing 
with  Leichau,  French,  we  have  Macao,  Por¬ 
tuguese;  Hongkong,  British;  Sanmun,  Ital¬ 
ian;  Kiao-chau,  German;  Wei-kai-wei,  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  Port  Arthur,  Russian.  At  Shang¬ 
hai,  too,  there  are  the  famous  foreign  set¬ 
tlements,  which,  however,  are  local  and 
municipal  rather  than  political  in  their  char¬ 


acter.  To  these  should  be  added,  as  not  yet 
completely  assured,  yet  probably  inevitable, 
a  Belgian  concession  at  Hankau,  the  termi¬ 
nal  of  the  famous  Liu  Han  road  from  Pe¬ 
kin,  and  a  Japanese  port  opposite  Formosa, 
near  Fuchau. 

When  we  turn  inland  we  find  that  in  China 
the  future  has  been  somewhat  discounted 
by  the  three  European  Powers  most  directly 
concerned  in  claims  for  general  zones  of  in¬ 
fluence.  These  are  marked  on  the  map  by 
lines  red,  green  and  purple.  Manchuria  thus 
is  claimed  by  Russia,  the  Yangtse  valley  by 
England,  and  the  southern  provinces  by 
France,  altho  England  has  already  put  in 
her  caveat,  aud,  as  will  be  seen,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  controverts  the  statements  of  M.  Paul 
Guieysse. 

Summing  up  all  these  different  conditions, 
we  find  that  the  present  political  influences, 
indicating  also  in  all  probability  future  po¬ 
litical  developments,  may  be  described  as 
follows:  Asia  Minor  is  Russian;  Syria,  Rus¬ 
sian  aud  French;  the  Red  Sea  coast,  British: 
Northern  Persia,  Russian;  Southern  Persia, 
British  and  Russian;  Afghanistan,  British 
and  Russian;  Nepal  and  Bhutan,  British; 
Siam,  French  and  British;  Southern  China. 
British  and  French;  Tibet  and  the  valley  of 
the  Yangtse,  British;  Chinese  Turkestan, 
Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  Russian;  the 
Province  of  Fukien  on  the  east  coast,  Jap¬ 
anese;  Shantung,  German;  Korea,  Russian 
and  Japanese.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single 
Asiatic  State  except  Japan  where  some  one 
or  two  of  the  three  Powers,  England,  Russia 
and  France,  has  not  now  a  predominant  if 
not  controlling  interest.  Considering  the 
number  of  places  where  those  interests  must 
of  necessity  clash,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
development  of  interest  into  actual  occupa¬ 
tion  may  give  rise  to  much  conflict.  Local 
politics  are  debarred  from  discussion  in  the 
Czar’s  Peace  Conference  ! 

One  other  feature  of  the  map  of  Asia  re¬ 
quires  notice.  M.  Elis6e  Reclus,  in  bis  val¬ 
uable  article  and  the  accompanying  map. 
has  set  forth  the  great  routes  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  their  relation  to  the  movements  of 
the  nations.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
indicate  on  the  larger  map  the  railroads  in 
actual  use  by  continuous  red  lines,  and  those 
for  which  concessions  have  actually  been 
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given  and  whose  construction  is  shortly  ex¬ 
pected  by  a  dotted  red  line.  Of  these  the 
most  significant  are  the  great  Trans-Siberian 
road  and  the  network  in  India,  more  com¬ 
plete  even  than  it  is  possible  to  give  on  this 
scale.  It  is  noticeable  that  Western  Asia 
lacks  them  almost  entirely,  and  those  in 
China  are  yet  to  be.  One  has  been  inadver¬ 
tently  omitted,  that  in  Tonkin,  from  Hanoi 
to  the  border  of  Yunnan. 

These  railroads  must  inevitably  play  an 
important  part  in  determining  the  future  re¬ 
lations  of  the  different  countries.  This  Rus¬ 
sia  has  shown  by  her  almost  feverish  haste 
in  connecting  her  central  cities  with  Vladi¬ 
vostok  and  Port  Arthur  on  the  east  coast, 
with  Samarcand  in  Central  Asia,  and  with 
the  Afghan  frontier.  England  has  more 


quietly  but  not  less  vigorously  reached  out 
to  Bliamo  and  Yunnan  on  the  east  and  to 
Quetta  and  the  Khyber  Pass  on  the  west. 
France  has  talked  much  but  as  yet  has  done 
little.  Germany  is  entering  the  field,  striv¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  mines  of  Central  China,  and 
has  even  put  in  a  bid  for  the  Euphrates  Val¬ 
ley  railroad,  which  has  been  the  longing 
and  the  despair  of  English,  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  capitalists  and  diplomats  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  as  M.  Reclus  has  so  vividly 
shown.  Should  the  Kaiser  succeed  where 
so  many  have  failed,  Germany  will  have 
proved  her  right  to  be  considered  a  present 
force  in  Asiatic  development,  and  a  new 
color  will  have  to  be  accorded  its  share  with 
the  red  and  green  and  purple  now  so  promi¬ 
nent. 


The  Rosebud. 

By  Thomas  Dunn  English. 

Rosebud  that  came  to  your  mother  in  May. 
Growing  more  beautiful  every  day, 

What  will  you  be  when  your  petals  unclose. 
What  will  you  be  when  you  grow  to  a  rose"? 

Lovely  and  changeable  now  she  appeal's, 
Sunshine  and  raindrops  her  smiles  and  her  tears; 
What  is  her  fate  in  the  future,  who  knows, 
Fate  of  the  rosebud  when  grown  to  a  rose? 

Shall  it  be  worn  on  an  honest  man’s  breast. 
Safe  from  all  care  that  would  vex  or  molest. 
Sweetly  secure  in  a  happy  repose. 

Loving  and  loved  as  a  beautiful  rose? 

Or  shall  it  be  for  a  day  or  so  worn, 

Then  from  its  resting  place  scornfully  torn. 
Subject  to  miseries,  sorrow  and  throes, 
Withered  and  faded  the  leaves  of  the  rose? 

Seek  not  to  fathom  the  future  in  vain, 

Be  it  in  pleasure  or  be  it  in  pain; 

He  who  is  wisest  and  everything  knows, 

He  will  take  care  of  the  life  of  the  rose. 


Nfwark,  N.  J. 
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Mr.  Garland’s  Life  of  Grant* 
We  are  beginning  to  see  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
in  a  safe  perspective,  as  the  lapsing  years 
separate  his  life  from  the  embarrassments 
of  military  jealousies,  political  trickeries 
and  treacheries,  and  the  heartless  juggleries 
of  financial  “  friendships.”  His  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  dictated  and  written  literally  speak¬ 
ing  on  his  death-bed  or  In  his  death-chair,  is 
the  record  of  a  great  career  set  down  with 
admirable  modesty  aud  sincerity;  but  it 
leaves  out  a  large  part  of  his  life,  the  very 
part  which  gives  the  deepest  human  inter¬ 
est,  and  so  makes  the  want  of  a  complete 
memoir  keenly  felt,  and  we  turn  to  each  new 
Grant  biography  with  lively  interest. 

Mr.  Garland  has  done  a  good  work,  a  valu¬ 
able  work;  but  we  must  frankly  say  at  the 
outset  that  his  book  is  not  a  satisfactory 
biography.  It  is  rich  in  the  best  materials, 
however,  showing  that  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  energy  and  industry.  When  Grant’s  elect 
biographer  shall  come  here  will  be  one  of 
the  books  for  his  elbow'  to  touch  while  he  is 
writing.  Mr.  Garland’s  profusion  of  per¬ 
sonal  anecdotes  and  trivial  yet  telling  inci¬ 
dents  will  be  illuminating  in  connection  with 
Grant’s  own  statements.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  of  Mr.  Garland’s  minor  addi¬ 
tions  to  Grantana  are  trivial;  far  from  it; 
and  wiiat  is  trivial  in  the  book  is  saved  by  its 
touches  of  personal  peculiarity  or  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  important  points  in  Grant’s  de¬ 
velopment.  The  gleanings  are  from  a  wide 
and  varied  field,  in  which  little,  perhaps,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  gathered,  altho  much,  nearly 
everything,  is  yet  left  for  the  biographer’s 
art  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Garland’s  style  is  not  suited  to  this 
kind  of  work ;  indeed  there  can  be  nothing 
said  in  its  behalf,  for  it  does  not  give  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  reader  or  force  to  the  composition. 
Uneven  to  an  extent  that  renders  the  lines 
jerky,  his  diction  passes  from  the  extreme 
of  rigidity  and  opaqueness  to  a  rolling  grand- 

*  Ulysses  S.  Grant  :  His  Life  and  Character. 
By  Hamlin  Garland.  New  York :  Doubleday  & 
McClure.  $2.50. 
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iloquence  not  unlike  that  of  the  late  Joel  T. 
Headly.  We  should  not  admire  our  taste  or 
judgment  were  we  to  condemn  the  “  repor- 
torial  style;  ”  it  is  just  the  style  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  daily  newspaper,  perhaps;  but 
for  history  and  biography  there  is  a  better. 
Mr.  Garland  tells  his  story  of  Grant’s  life 
in  various  reportorial  styles,  rarely  keeping 
abreast  of  the  literary  dignity  and  finish  due 
to  his  work. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  granted  the 
perfect  spirit  of  impartiality— the  judicial 
fairness— shown  by  Mr.  Garland  in  present¬ 
ing  his  facts.  The  early  part  of  Grant’s  life 
had  its  shadow's.  It  was  far  from  admirable 
in  many  respects.  Eulogists  have  tried  to 
smother  the  truth;  but  Mr.  Garland  does 
nothing  of  the  sort;  he  withholds  no  fact, 
makes  no  apologies,  glosses  no  faults.  This 
gives  confidence  to  the  reader  and  adds  the 
drawing  force  of  honesty  to  the  pages. 
“Here  is  w'hat  I  have  found;  I  give  it  to 
you  without  argument,”  is  what  seems  to  be 
the  author’s  spirit,  curtly  expressed,  and  it  is 
wholly  admirable.  From  infancy  to  the  end 
of  life  Ulysses  S.  Grant  is  tracked  with  keen 
and  persistent  detective  energy.  No  scrap  of 
information  is  too  small  for  the  dossier. 

Unquestionably  the  impression  of  Grant 
made  by  Mr.  Garland’s  book  is  a  true  and  a 
strong  one.  The  man’s  defects  are  as  clearly 
indicated  as  his  sound  and  admirable  parts. 
Greatness  advances  out  of  pitfails  and  mire, 
takes  its  own  despite  some  heavy  hindrances, 
and  once  more  demonstrates  how  weakness 
and  strength  go  hand  in  hand.  That  Mr. 
Greatness  advances  out  of  pitfalls  and  mire, 
military  career  is  abundantly  evident.  He 
has  succeeded  much  better  with  that  part  of 
the  story  sketching  the  early  experiences  of 
his  hero.  When  the  great  war  comes  to  hand 
Mr.  Garland  begins  to  show  nervousness  and 
his  style  betrays  his  desire  to  rush  with  the 
rushing  current.  Of  course  there  was 
Grant’s  own  superb  account  and  any  writer 
might  well  have  regarded  the  ground  as 
dangerous.  But  the  biographer  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  flinch. 
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When  the  political  field  is  reached  Mr.  Gar¬ 
land  becomes  more  a  partisan  of  Grant  and 
goes  a  long  way  in  trying  to  sustain  him  at 
every  turn  of  his  civil  career.  To  do  this  he 
finds  it  handy  to  attack  some  great  men  who 
did  not  feel  bound  to  follow  Grant’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  everything.  He  is  very  bitter  in  his 
treatment  of  Charles  Sumner.  Indeed,  this 
part  of  his  story  does  not  show  as  much  ju¬ 
dicial  fairness  as  marked  the  first  third  of 
the  book.  Moreover,  its  diction  suggests 
haste  and  is  here  quite  slip-shod,  as  is  shown 
by  a  sentence  like:  “  The  President’s  address 
excited  the  most  intense  excitement ,”  or 
“  Most  of  the  nominations  were  a  surprise.” 
Infelicities  of  expression  are  so  abundant 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  single 
reading  of  the  proof-sheets  failed  to  disclose 
them. 

If  we  have  said  as  much  about  the  faults 
in  Mr.  Garland’s  book  as  about  the  notable 
excellencies  of  it  we  have  not  meant  to 
weaken  praise.  In  the  main  this  life  of 
Grant  is  admirable,  save  as  a  literary  per- 
formance.  Its  value  as  a  document  is  great, 
especially  in  its  small  facts  picked  up  through 
industry  and  with  a  fine  instinct  for  the 
“  ifs  ”  and  “  ands  ”  of  biography.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  go  at  once  into  every  pub¬ 
lic  library,  and  of  course  it  will  attract  the 
attention  of  students  interested  in  American 
history  and  biography,  to  which  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  welcome  addition.  Many  portraits 
of  Grant  are  among  the  illustrations  pro¬ 
fusely  scattered  throughout  the  volume, 
which  should  have  been  given  a  good  index. 


Once  More  the  Philippines.* 

In  some  respects  this  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  book.  The  author  belongs  to  the 
“  Queen’s  own  corps  of  guides,”  and  is  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  “  Royal  Geographical  Society,” 
He  has  evidently  had  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  collect  information  touching  the 
Philippines,  and  what  he  has  to  say  in  that 
regard  seems  fresh  and  to  a  degree  authen¬ 
tic.  His  point  of  view  is  extremely  English, 
and  he  gives  his  opinions  with  true  British 
bluntness  and  self-confidence;  but  it  will  be 
easy  for  the  intelligent  American  reader  to 

*  Thb  Philippines  and  Round  About.  By 
Major  a.  J.  YounghusJjand.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  f?.§0,) 


use  proper  discrimination  in  passing  upon 
his  theories  and  prophetic  assumptions. 

The  firstTchapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a  compact  sketch  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
since  the  days  when  Spain  and  Portugal 
ruled  the  world.  In  the  second  chapter  we 
have  a  biographical  sketch  of  Aguinaldo 
■with  a  running  account  of  recent  Spanish 
doings  in  the  islands  and  of  the  occupation 
of  Manila  by  Admiral  Dewey.  Then  follow 
fourteen  more  chapters  more  or  less  ram¬ 
bling,  in  which  is  given  a  great  deal  of  pic¬ 
turesque  description,  anecdote  and  history. 
Manila  is  given  a  pen-picture  decidedly 
graphic,  and  the  sketch  of  Dewey’s  great  vic¬ 
tory  is  brief  and  vigorous. 

Major  Younghusband  does  not  hesitate  to 
assume  severely  critical  airs.  Some  of  his 
observations  touching  our  Government  and 
its  operations  in  the  early  part  of  the  war 
with  Spain  seem  to  us  quite  crude,  not  to  say 
bumptious.  Doubtless  we  were  not  on  a  war 
footing  at  the  outset;  but  we  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  on  our  feet  to  surprise  the  whole 
world  -with  the  promptness  and  terrific  effi¬ 
cacy  of  our  onslaught.  In  Chapter  XIII 
Major  Younghusband  writes  boldly  and  in¬ 
telligently  about  the  general  attitude  of  the 
great  Powers  toward  America  in  her  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Philippines.  He  is  extremely 
open  in  his  description  of  Germany’s  feel¬ 
ing  and  action  in  the  matter.  He  assumes 
that  Germany  has  made  us  her  “  deadly 
enemy,”  and  he  also  takes  it  as  granted  that 
we  have  abandoned  the  “  Monroe  Doctrine.” 
He  says:  “  The  one  contingency  which  Ger¬ 
many  had  not  counted  upon,  unfortunately 
for  her,  happened  to  be  the  one  contingency 
which  has  occurred.  That  America  would 
forsake  the  tenets  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as 
hitherto  maintained,  and  embark  on  the  du¬ 
bious  and  stormy  seas  of  foreign  politics  ap¬ 
peared  the  most  unlikely  of  alternatives,  yet 
this  was  the  one  taken,  and  German  East¬ 
ern  aspirations  received  a  telling  blow.” 

It  is  doubtless  fondly  hoped  by  a  class  of 
European  politicians  that  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  has  been  abandoned  by  us;  but  it  will 
be  discovered  upon  occasion  that  we  are  still 
holding  American  soil  against  the  world’s 
meddling  hand.  But  we  are  not  shutting 
ourselves  out  of  Asia.  We  have  rights  there 
equal  tQ  the  rights  of  any  European  Power, 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  not  a  doctrine  of 
reciprocity  regarding  expansion  between 
Europe  and  our  country;  it  was  a  one-sided 
declaration,  as  all  such  declarations  must 
be,  looking  to  national  self-protection,  noth¬ 
ing  more.  If  we  can  maintain  the  Monroe 
declaration  when  the  crisis  comes,  well  and 
good;  if  we  are  too  weak  to  maintain  it,  it 
will  fall.  There  is  the  whole  thing. 

Major  Younghusband’s  book  is  one  of  the 
dozen  or  more  useful  volumes  flung  out  on 
the  spur  of  a  sudden  interest  aroused  in  our 
great  Eastern  movement.  It  must  be  filed 
as  a  document  in  the  case.  We  are  making 
history  now,  and  these  running  commen¬ 
taries  keeping  pace  with  our  advance  will  be 
of  high  value  to  both  the  historian  and  the 
student  of  history.  They  are  the  rough, 
hasty  sketches  of  artists  on  the  field.  After 
a  while  they  will  have  a  certain  authentic 
realism. 


Davjd  Harum;  a  Story  oet  American 
Like.  By  Edward  Noyes  Westcott.  (D.  Apple 
ton  &  Co.  $1.25.)  We  are  safely  within 
hounds  in  placing  this  book,  as  an  example 
of  American  humor  and  dialect,  next  after 
the  Biglow  Papers.  It  is  not  on  the  high 
plane  of  Mr.  Lowell's  work,  but  for  dialect 
mid  humor  will  stand  well  in  the  compari¬ 
son.  Like  the  Biglow  papers  the  story  is  of 
less  consequence  than  the  portrayal  of  a 
certain  type  of  American  citizenship,  very 
genuine  and  very  delightfully  qualified  with 
the  flavor  of  the  soil.  David  Harum  is,  or 
was.  a  concrete  reality,  somewhat  idealized 
in  the  story,  but  held  true  to  type,  without 
being  allowed  to  wander  off  into  any  of  the 
less  interesting  episodes  of  the  true  original's 
activities,  such,  for  example,  as  his  exploit¬ 
ing  of  the  famous  *•'  Cardiff  giant.”  He  ap¬ 
pears  here  as  a  Yankee  horse-trading  coun¬ 
try  banker  in  Central  New  York,  shrewd, 
gamy,  with  a  big  heart  concealed  under  his 
rough  exterior,  and  with  no  end  of  sense  and 
characteristic  humor  in  his  composition. 
Two  or  three  of  his  sayings  have  already 
been  adopted  info  current  anthologies  of  the 
people,  such  as  his  irresistible  version  of  the 
Golden  Rule:  “Do  unto  the  other  feller  the 
way  he’d  like  to  do  unto  you— an’  do  it  fust;  ’ 
or  this-:  “A  reasonable  amount  of  fleas  is 


good  for  a  dog— they  keep  him  f’m  broodin’ 
on  bein’  a  dog,”  or  the  delightfully  illusive 
proposition:  “  The’s  as  much  human  nature 
in  some  folks  as  th’  is  in  others,  if  not  more. ' 
The  book  is  rich  in  comical  situations  which 
are  certainly  none  the  worse  for  their  broad 
Yankee  satire  on  the  fooleries  of  fashion. 
We  shall  have  to  wait  long  for  anything  as 
irresistible  as  the  Christmas  dinner,  with 
champagne,  which  Mrs.  Bixby  was  sure 
“  never  cost  less’n  a  dollar  a  bottle,”  and 
“  tastes  as  if  I  was  a’drinlcin’  cider  and  snuf¬ 
fin’  horse-radish.”  This  same  family  dinner 
brings  cut  David  in  his  character  as  a  story¬ 
teller  of  the  first  water,  and  gives  with  in¬ 
describable  drollery  the  effect  of  the  ballet 
in  a  New  York  theatre  on  his  country-bred 
sister,  Mrs.  Bixby.  The  humor  of  the  man 
sometimes  takes  a  serious  turn  and  comes 
out  in  broad  flashes  which  light  up  the 
whole  stage  and  let  one  deep  into  the  sham 
and  pretensions  of  our  Vanity  Fair.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  quaint,  droll  story  that  does  the 
work;  sometimes  it  is  a  phrase  with  more 
meanings  and  queerer  meanings  put  into  it 
that  it  ever  held  before.  Sometimes  it  is 
tlie  plain  sense  of.  the  Yankee  countryman 
overwhelming  a  cockney,  as  in  the  story  of 
his  visit  to  a  rich  friend  in  Newport,  who 
when  younger  had  walked  the  Erie  Canal 
towpath  and  was  now  flourishing  his  mil¬ 
lions  among  men  who  had  begun  in  the 
same  way.  “  Waal,”  said  David,  reflecting 
on  their  old  life  and  habits, 

“  I’d  like  to  bet  you  two  dollars  to  a  last 
year’s  bird's  nest  that  if  all  the  fellers  we  seen, 
this  afternoon,  that  air  over  fifty,  c’d  be  got 
together,  an5  some  one  was  suddenly  to  holler 
‘  Low  Bridge  !  ’  that  nineteen  out  o’  twenty  ’d 
duck  their  heads” 

What  story  there  is  in  the  book  serves  its 
best  purpose  in  bringing  out  the  queer, 
quaint  drollery,  the  broad  strong  sense,  the 
contempt  of  shams,  the  unconventional  kind¬ 
ness  and  even  the  pathos  that  characterize 
the  type.  Mr.  Westcott  did  not  invent  David 
Harum,  but  it  is  enough  to  give  him  a  per¬ 
manent  name  in' American  literature  that  he 
has  interpreted  him  to  us  in  this  brilliant 
fashion.  Had  he  lived  he  might  have  proved 
that  the  type  was  by  no  means  exhausted; 
for  David  Harum  is  a  type  which  will  adapt 
itself  to  a  great  many  other  characters  than 
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that  of  a  horse-jockeying  cdiliitry  banker. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  he  died- before  the 
book  had  reported  to  him  his  coming  fame 
or  the  unparalleled  success  it  has  already 
reached. 

The  Jacksonian  Epoch.  By  Charles  H. 
Peels.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $2.50.)  “  His¬ 
torical  criticism  that  bestows  upon  opposing 
political  elements  about  the  same  measure  of 
praise  and  blame  is  not  always  difficult,  and 
has  the  aspect  of  fairness,  but  is  apt  to  be  su¬ 
perficial.”  This  sentence  is  quoted  from  the 
volume  before  us,  and  we  are  driven  to  re¬ 
member  it  a  great  many  times  during  the 
perusal  of  what  was  undoubtedly  intended  to 
be  considered  as  an  impartial  history  of  a 
troubled  and  important,  tho  little  understood, 
period  of  our  national  history.  The  United 
States  was  not  then  “  making  history  "  at  a 
noticeably  rapid  rate  in  the  eyes  of  persons 
who  recognize  nothing  by  that  term  save 
wars  and  treaties.  In  reality  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  being  laid  for  two  wars,  the  later 
of  which  became  one  of  the  greatest  wars  in 
any  history.  These  foundations  were  laid, 
for  the  most  part,  in  ignoble  struggles  for 
party  or  personal  supremacy  by  men  who  nev¬ 
ertheless  had  at  heart  what  they  deemed  to  be 
the  true  interests  of  their  country.  Clay  and 
Webster  as  statesmen  and  as  men  of  genius 
have  had  few  equals  in  our  country  or  else¬ 
where,  but  their  usefulness  to  the  land  they 
loved  was  sadly  impaired  by  personal  ambi¬ 
tions  that  were  not  unworthy  in  themselves, 
but  became  so  by  having  had  sacrificed  to 
them  considerations  which  should  have  been 
paramount.  Calhoun  would  have  held  a  first 
rank  in  any  country  had  it  not  been  for  a 
peculiar  obstinacy  which  would  not  permit 
him  to  recede  from  a  position  once  taken. 
Jackson  was  neither  a  genius  nor  a  states¬ 
man.  His  greatness  was  distinctly  that  of 
force.  He  was  strong,  partly  by  reason  of 
courage  and  will,  but  still  more  by  reason 
of  a  narrowness  of  vision  that  rendered  him 
absolutely  and  unconsciously  blind  or  deaf 
to  all  considerations,  to  all  appeals,  to  all 
facts  which  did,  not  coincide  with  his  own 
limited  views  or  invincible  hatreds.  The 
epoch  called  Jacksonian  was  not  so  largely 
dominated  by  Jackson  as  the  term  would  im¬ 
ply.  Like  the  blind  Samson,  he  had  not 
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ability  to  construct,  tho  strength  enough  to 
destroy,  and  was  the  puppet  of  those  whom 
the  worsted  Federalists  in  impotent  derision 
called  “  the  Kitchen  Cabinet.”  The  Federal¬ 
ists  were  now  an  expiring  party  only  capa¬ 
ble,  like  Cassandra,  of  seeing  and  foretelling 
misfortunes,  which  they  had  no  power  to 
prevent,  but  still  using  their  bitter  tongues 
to  gain  daily  fresh  enemies  for  their  views 
which  yet,  in  the  main,  were  just  and  wise. 
Mr.  Peck’s  account  of  the  great  “  bank 
trouble”  is  more  that  of  a  politician  of  the 
Benton  school  than  that  of  a  student, 
whether  of  history  or  of  finance,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  His  views  ou 
the  subject  of  a  protective  tariff  are  not  those 
of  the  great  advocate  of  that  measure,  and 
he  seems  hardly  able  to  forgive  Clay  for  the 
stand  he  took.  In  some  respects  Mr.  Peck 
does  Clay  full  justice,  paying  admiring  trib¬ 
utes  to  his  genius  as  an  orator  or  his  attrac¬ 
tions  as  a  man;  in  others  making  the  most  of 
his  errors,  and  being  inclined  to  treat  some 
of  the  latter  as  indicating  insincerity  rather 
than  mistakes  of  judgment.  The  same  is 
true  of  Mr.  Peck’s  treatment  of  Webster. 
Calhoun  receives  gentler  treatment;  while 
Jackson,  Benton  and  Van  Buren  are  even 
tenderly  dealt  with.  As  this  volume  closes 
with  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  another  is  to  follow,  which 
may  bring  the  political  history  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  or  perhaps  only 
to  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  with  its 
vast  accessions  of  territory  to  be  so  bitterly 
disputed  between  the  several  advocates  of 
free  or  slave  soil.  The  Jacksonian  epoch  is 
one  of  grave  importance  to  the  careful  and 
patriotic  student  of  our  history.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  possesses  a  certain  value  to 
those  who  would  pursue  this  study,  but  It 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  being  either  thor¬ 
ough  or  impartial. 

'Seven  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  His 
toby  of  Copyright  in  Books.  By  Augus¬ 
tine  Birrell .  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York.  $1.25.)  These  lectures  are  selected 
from  eighteen  delivered  by  Mr.  Birrell  at 
University  College,  London.  Judging  from 
them,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
the  remaining  eleven  included;  but  presump¬ 
tively  they  are  more  technical  than  would 
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suit  the  ordinary  reader.  Even  these  lee- 
tuves  are  not  without  legal  lore,  but  the 
charm  of  the  author’s  style  imparts  interest 
to  the  driest  details.  In  order  to  understand 
the  present  condition  of  the  law  of  copyright, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  period  when 
property  was  understood  only  in  the  case  of 
tangible  things.  Even  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  who  recognized  rights  in  what  was 
intangible,  seem  never  to  have  thought  that 
an  author  had  any  right  to  control  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  copies.  The  invention  of  mova¬ 
ble  types,  which  rendered  the  reproduction 
of  copies  an  easy,  because  a  mechanical,  proc¬ 
ess,  did  not  suggest  to  authors  that  they 
had  rights  which  were  not  protected.  It  was 
not  till  the  seventeenth  century  in  France, 
not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  in 
England,  that  the  claims  of  authors  began 
to  be  presented.  In  France  the  ques¬ 
tion  assumed  'th is  shape — “Were  the  rights 
of  authors  the  creatures  first  of  royal  pat¬ 
ronage,  and  subsequently  of  social  conces¬ 
sion,  or  were  they  un  droit  absoln,  tune  pro- 
priGtG.”  In  England  we  asked  the  question 
in  this  way— "Are  the  rights  of  authors  prop¬ 
erty  rights  at  common  law  or  the  creatures 
either  of  a  prerogative  of  the  Grown  or  of 
our  Statute  Book?  ”  Put  in  other  words,  the 
question  was  between  property  and  privi¬ 
lege.  If  copyright  were  property,  it  was  of 
indefinite  duration,  and  could  be  assigned  or 
bequeathed  like  lands  or  houses,  the  public 
having  no.  more  right  to  interfere  than  it  has 
in  the  case  of  tangible  things.  But  if  it  were 
privilege,  then  the  term  of  its  enjoyment 
could  and  would  be  measured  by  the  letters 
patent  or  act  of  the  legislature  which  created 
it.  The  singular  manner  in  which  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  brought  before  the  English  courts 
and  the  extremely  close  approach  to  a  de¬ 
cision  in  favor  of  the  proprietary  rights  of 
authors  are  narrated  iu  a  fascinating  man 
ner  by  Mr.  Birrell,  whose  story  we  shall  not 
undei'take  to  condense.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  now  settled  that  copyright  does  not 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  older  forms  of 
property,  and  that  it  is,  as  authors  well  know, 
altogether  dependent  on  statute  law  for  its 
recognition.  That  law,  however,  has  become 
what  some  would  call  more  generous  to  au¬ 
thors,  but  what  authors  would  call  more 
just. 


Military  Europe.  A  Narrative  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Observation  and  Personal  Expe¬ 
rience.  By  Nelson  A.  Miles ,  Major-General 
Commanding  U.  S.  Armies.  (New  York  : 
Doubleday  &  McClure.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  book 
full  of  information,  touching  military  men, 
matters  and  manners  in  Europe  just  preced¬ 
ing  our  war  with  Spain.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  military  book  in  the  strictest  sense.  Gen¬ 
eral  Miles  has  aimed  at  an  intelligent  popu¬ 
lar  audience  as  well  as  at  the  students  of 
military  affairs.  He  writes  with  the  soldier’s 
regard  for  his  profession,  and  has  a  keen 
eye  upon  all  that  pertains  to  it.  On  his  way 
over  Europe  he,  of  course,  met  the  greatest 
of  the  world’s  leaders  and  of  them  he  speaks 
freely,  but  without  criticism.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  mostly  from  photo¬ 
graphs  of  military  men,  including  kings  anil 
emperors,  and  various  military  organiza¬ 
tions.  These,  taken  with  the  text,  give  a  fine 
impression  of  reviews,  etc.,  witnessed  by 
General  Miles,  and  of  tlie  various  European 

armies  as  they  now  stand. - General 

Sherman.  By  General  Manning  F.  Force.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  With  this  volume, 

“  The  Great  Commander  Series,”  edited  by 
General  James  Grant  Wilson,  reaches  its  thir¬ 
teenth  issue.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  reviewing  a  book  so  strik¬ 
ingly  good  as  this,  but  our  limit  forbids  more 
than  mere  mention.  General  Sherman  was 
a  typical  great  commander,  as  well  as  a 
typical  great  American,  and  General  Force 
has  written  his  life  With  sure  strokes,  mak¬ 
ing  the  story  a  most  captivating  one.  The 
“  Great  Commander  Series  ”  has  so  far  been 
kept  up  to  a  high  mark  of  excellence,  which 
we  hope  to  see  prolonged  through  the  several 

issues  yet  to  come. - From  Reefer  to 

Rear-Admiral.  By  Benjamin  F.  Sands,  Rear- 
Admiral  U.  S.  Navy.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.  $2.)  Here  is  another  life-story  of  deep 
interest.  Rear-Admiral  Sands,  in  writing  his 
recollections,  has  covered  nearly  fifty  years 
of  American  naval  history.  His  style  is  chat¬ 
ty,  often  breezy,  but  at  all  times  thoroughly 
entertaining,  and  the  range  and  variety  of 
his  experiences,  observations  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  has  given  him  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired  out  of  which  to  make  a  book  vaiuabie 
and  brilliant.  A  long  life  of  adventure  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  picturesquely  re- 
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corded.  The  book’s  pages  smack  of  a  by¬ 
gone  time  in  American  life  when  wooden  ves¬ 
sels  made  up  our  navy  and  when  duels  were, 
quite  frequent  between  officers,  but  the  story 
comes  down  to  1874. 

The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia.  Stud¬ 
ies  and  Personal  Observations  of  Ori¬ 
ental  Religions.  By  John  Henry  Barrows. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899.  New  York. 
$1.50.)  This  volume,  which  is  the  Morse 
Lectures  of  1898  at  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  marks  the  conclusion  of  that  period  in 
the  author’s  life  which  began  with  his  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at 
the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  visit  to  India.to  lecture  on  re¬ 
ligion.  Henceforward  President  Barrows 
will  give  his  labor  to  Oberlin  College.  The 
present  volume,  the  fourth  of  a  series,  de¬ 
scribes  the  l-eligious  condition  of  Asia,  es¬ 
pecially  of  India  and  China.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  volume,  not  so  much  critical  as  popu¬ 
lar,  less  given  to  analysis  than  to  enthu¬ 
siasm,  but  yet  full  of  large  and  correct  im¬ 
pression  of  things  as  they  are.  Thus  Bud¬ 
dhism  and  Brahminism  and  Confucianism 
are  described  with  a  touch  of  history  and  a 
flush  of  sympathy,  and  the  whole  is  light¬ 
ened  with  conversations  and  experiences  of 
the  author’s  travels.  If  one  looks  in  the  last 
chapter,  on  the  Success  of  Asiatic  Missions 
and  America’s  Responsibility  to  the  Orient, 
for  any  other  figures  than  those  of  rhetoric 
he  will  be  disappointed,  but  he  will  get  the 
right  idea  of  the  trend  of  things  and  of  the 
usefulness  of  American  mission  work  in  the 
East.  These  lectures  were  written  before 
we  suspected  that  America’s  responsibility 
for  the  Orient  might  be  political  as  well  as 
religious. 

A  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers.  By  Alice 
Lounshetry.  Plates  and  diagrams  by  Mrs. 
Ellis  Rowan.  (12  mo.,  pp.  347.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.  New  York.  $2.50.)  This  book 
enters  the  race  for  approval  with  not  a  few 
others  that  are  intended  to  make  botany 
easy,  If  not  too  easy.  They  are  a  kind  of 
protest  against  the  extreme  specialization 
of  the  study  In  the  colleges  just  now  which 
makes  microscopic  sections  and  investiga¬ 
tion  of  minute  structures  take  the  place  of 
the  much  more  important  and  interesting 


knowledge  of  the  plants  as  a  whole.  Here 
are  G4  colored  and  a  hundred  black  and 
white  plates  of  flowers,  all  creditable.  The 
book  is  not  scientifically  arranged,  and  the 
plants  are  classified  as  growing  in  wet, 
moist  or  dry  soil,  a  method  as  arbitrary  as 
that  of  color.  It  is  no  substitute,  for  the  care¬ 
ful  collector’s  aid,  of  Gray’s  Manual,  or  of 
Britton  and  Brown’s  three  volumes,  but  the 
amateur  will  be  able  to  find  the  common 
flowers  by  the  numerous  pictures  and  the 
small  type  description,  •which  is  compact 
and  scientific,  altlio  the  comment  in  large 
type  is  more  rhetorical  than  valuable.  It  i3 
a  good  and  attractive  book  for  the  amateur. 


Literary  Notes. 

We  have  two  volumes  of  the  beautiful 
edition  of  Temple  Classics,  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  and  in  this  city  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.  Price  of  each,  50  cents. 
They  are  “  The  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater,”  by  Thomas  De  Quincy,  and  “  The 
Poems:  Elegiac  and  Visionary,”  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  This  last  includes  “Alastor,” 
“  Prince  Athanase,”  “  Rosalind  and  Helen,” 
“Adonais,”  “  The  Sensitive  Plant,”  and  many 
others.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  or  conven¬ 
ient  form  in  which  one  can  have  these  standard 
works. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  books  on  Asia  that  have  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  more : 

Christianity,  the  World  Religion,  by  John  Henry 
Barrows.  D.D.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1.50)  ; 
Nippur  :  Or,  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates,  by  John  P.  Peters,  Pli.D.  (G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam's  Sons.  $2.50)  ;  From  Tonkin  to  India,  by 
Prince  Henri  d’Orleans  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $5.00)  ; 
The  Literary  History  of  India,  by  R.  W.  Frazer 
(Scribner's  Sons)  ;  Century  Atlas  of  the  World, 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  Benjamin  E. 
Smith  (The  Century  Co.  $12,501  ;  The  Sacred 
Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  Taught  in  the  Schools  of 
Apastamba,  Gautama,  Vasistha  and  Baudhayana, 
translated  by  George  Buhler  (The  Christian  Liter¬ 
ature  Co.  $3.00)  :  Picturesque  Burmah,  by  Mrs. 
Ernest  Hart  (J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co.  $7.50)  ;  Chit- 
ral,  the  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege,  by  Sir  George  S. 
Robertson  (Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  $5.00)  ;  A  His¬ 
tory  of  British  India,  by  Sir  William  Hunter,  M.A., 
LL.D.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $5.00)  ;  Short 
History  of  the  Saracens,  by  Ameer  All  Syed  (Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  $3.00)  :  The  Philippine  Islands,  by 
Ramon  Reyes  Lala  (Continental  Publishing  Co., 
New  York.  $2.50)  ;  Religions  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  by  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston)  ;  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran, 
by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  (The  Macmillan  Co.  $3.00)  ; 
An  American  Cruiser  In  the  East,  by  John  D.  Ford, 
U.  S.  N.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2.50)  ; 
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Missions  and  Politics  In  Asia,  by  Robert  E.  Speer 
(Fleming  II.  Revell  Co.  $1.00)  ;  The  Mohamme¬ 
dan  Controversy,  by  Sir  William  Muir  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $3.00)  ;  The  Philippine  Islands 
and  Their  People,  by  Dean  C.  Worcester  (The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  $4.00)  ;  The  I-Ieart  of  a  Continent,  by 
Captain  Younghusband  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  ; 
Korea  and  Iler  Neighbors,  by  Isabel  B.  Bishop 
(Fleming  II.  Revell  Co.)  ;  Through  Persia  on  a 
Side-Saddle,  by  Ella  C.  Sykes  (The  J.  B.  LIppincott 
Co.  $3.00)  ;  Through  China  with  a  Camera,  by 
John  Thompson  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $5.00)  ;  China 
In  Transformation,  by  A.  R.  Colquhoun  (Harper  & 
Brothers)  ;  Through  Asia,  by  Sven  Hedin  (Harper 
&  Bros.  $10.00)  ;  In  the  Forbidden  Land,  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  Journey  in  Tibet,  by  A.  Henry  Savage 
Lander  (Harper  &  Bros.  $10.00)  ;  Manila  and  the 
Philippines,  by  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm  (F.  Ten¬ 
nyson  Neely.  $1.50)  ;  Vacation  Days  in  Hawaii 
and  Japan,  by  Charles  M.  Taylor  (George  W.  Ja¬ 
cobs  Co.,  Philadelphia.  $2.00)  ;  Korean  Sketches, 
by  Rev.  James  S.  Gale  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.)  ; 
Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines,  by  Joseph  E.  Ste¬ 
phens  (Scribner's.  $1.50)  ;  The  Control  of  the 
Tropics,  by  Benjamin  Kidd  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ; 
The  Rise  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India,  by  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall ;  Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields  :  Studies 
Heart  and  Soul  in  the  Far  East,  by  Lafcadio 
Hearn  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  ;  The  Philippines, 
by  Major  G.  J.  Younghusband  (Macmillan.  $2.50)  ; 
The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia,  by  John  Henry 
Barrows  (Scribner's.  $1.50). 


Books  of  the  Week. 

Salvft  Webster  Dictionary.  By  F.  M.  de 
Rivas.  5x4,  pp.  379.  Chicago :  Laird 

&  Lee . . . 

Lee's  Guide  to  Gay  “  Paree.”  By  Max 
Maury.  0x4,  pp.  177.  Chicago  :  Laird  & 

Lee  . . . 

A  History  of  Egypt  Under  the  Ptolemaic 


ner’s  Sons . 

A  History  of  Egypt  Under  Roman  Rule.  By 
J.  Grafton  Milne.  7%x5,  pp.  262 ;  Vol.  c 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons . . 
Redgauntlet.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  2 
vols.,  5x3,  pp.  722.  New  York :  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons . Per  set 

St.  Ronan’s  Well.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In 
2  vols.,  5x3,  pp.  647.  New  York  :  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons . .  Per  set 

The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
By  George  Milligan.  8x5%.  pp.  224.  New 

York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons . 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  Carew.  By  Arthur 
Vincent.  5x4,  pp.  264.  New  York :  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons . . . . . 

The  United  States,  with  an  Excursion  into 
Mexico.  By  Karl  Baedexer.  5x4,  pp. 
579.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Jesus  Delaney,  A  Novel.  By  Joseph  Gordon 
Donnelly.  7%x5,  pp.  331.  New  York : 

The  Macmillan  Co . 

Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly.  By  Hamlin  Gar¬ 
land.  7%x5,  pp.  354.  New  York :  The 

Macmillan  Co . 

Collection  of  Poetry  for  School  Reading.  By 
Marcus  White.  7%x0,  pp.  186.  New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Co . . 

Defective  Eyesight.  By  D.  B.  St.  John 
Roosa.  7%x5,  pp.  188.  New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Co . 

PrC-cis  de  L'Histoire  de  France.  Par  Alc4e 
Fortier.  7x5,  pp.  185.  New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Co . 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith.  4x4,  pp.  203.  New  York :  The 

Macmillan  Co . 

Mutineers.  By  Arthur  E.  J.  Legge.  7%x5, 
pp.  341.  New  York :  John  Lane,  The  Bod- 

ley  Head . . . 

Professor  Hleronimus.  Translated  from  the 
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Danish  of  Amalie  Skrani.  -By  Alike  Stifoil- 
ach  and  G;  B.  Jacobi.  T%*3,.  pp.  319. 
New  York:  John  Labe,  TM  Bodley  Head. 
Young  Lives,  By  Richhrd  Le  Gallienne.  7*4 
x5,  pp.  380.  New  York  :  John  Lane,  The 

Bodley  Head . •■■••••• 

The  Alhambra,  and  Other  Poems.  By  1*.  B. 
Money  Coutts.  7x5,  pp.  82.  New  York: 
John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head........... 

The  Law's  Lumber  Room.  By  Francis  Watt. 
8x5,  pp.  202.  New  York  :  John  Lane,  The 

Bodley  Lead . 

The  Cleverest  Woman  In  England.  By  L.  T. 
Meade.  7V2x5,  pp.  341.  Boston :  A.  I. 

Bradley  &  Co . •■••••••■■ 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Hills.  By  Hattie  E.  Col¬ 
ter.  7x5,  pp.  203.  Boston :  A.  I.  Brad¬ 
ley  &  Co . 

Modern  Interpretations  of  the  Gospel  Life. 
By  Adolf  Augustus  Berle.  10x7,  pp.  328. 

Boston  :  The  Pilgrim  Press. . . •  -  •  ■  ■ 

Nature  Study  for  Grammar  Grades.  By 
Wilbur  S.  Jackman.  8x5%,  pp.  407.  New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.. . 

Heart  of  Man.  By  George  Edward  Wood- 
berry.  7%x5,  pp.  329.  New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Co . .  - 

The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken.  By 
Mrs.  Henry  Budeney.  7x5,  pp.  320.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co ............. . 

Our  Daily  Homily.  By  F.  B.  Meyer. 
In  five  volumes.  6x4,  pp.  1,021.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  75  cents 

each,  or  $3.75  for  set . •  •  ■  •  • 

Ballads  and  Miscellanies.  By  Wm.  M. 
Thackeray.  9x6,  pp.  347.  New  York : 

Harper  &  Bros . . . 

Fur  and  Feather  Tales.  By  Hamblen  Sears. 
8x6,  pp.  401.  New  York :  Harper  & 

Bros . . . .  . 

Danish  Fairy  and  Folk  Tales.  Translated 
by  J.  Christian  Bay.  7%xot  pp.  320. 

New  York:  Harper  &  Bros . 

A  Daughter  of  the  Vine.  By  Gertrude 
Atherton.  7%x5,  .pp.  300.  New  York: 

John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head . 

Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd.  By  Maurice 
Hewlett.  7x5,  pp.  140.  New  York : 

John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head . 

Through  the  Storm.  By  Avetlsnazawek. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Elton.  7x4,  pp. 
320.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  & 

Co . . . 

The  Church  Idea.  By  Wm.  Reed  Hunting- 
ton.  5x3%,  pp.  100.  New  York  :  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons . 

Tales.  By  Tom  Hall.  6x4%,  pp.  310. 

New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co . 

The  Blessed  Virgin.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Keller.  4x3,  pp.  241.  New  York:  Ben- 

ziger  Bro3 . . . . . .  . . .  - 

Germany,  Her  People  and  their  Story.  By 
Augusta  II.  Gifford.  8x5%,  pp.  604. 

Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing  Co . 

The  Story  of  Our  War  with  Spain.  By  El- 
bridge  S.  Brooks.  9x8,  pp.  349.  Bos¬ 
ton :  Lothrop  Publishing  Co . 

The  Despatch  Boat  of  the  Whistle.  By 
Wm.  O.  Stoddard.  7x5,  pp.  319.  Bos¬ 
ton :  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.., . • 

Tales  of  the  Malayan  Coast.  By  Rounse- 
velle  Wlldinan.  7x5,  pp.  347.  Boston : 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co . . 

A  Modern  Sacrifice.  By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden. 
5x4,  pp.  202.  Boston :  Lothrop  Publish¬ 
ing  Co . . . . . . 

The  High  Commission.  By  Frederick  S. 
Cantwell.  7%x5,  pp.  301.  New  York : 

F.  Tennyson  Neely. . . . 

God’s  War.  By  Wilson  Vance.  7%x5,  pp. 

247.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.... 
A  Military  Belle.  By  Henry  C.  Parkhurst. 
7%s5,  pp.  300.  New  York :  F.  Tennyson 

I$eely .  .  . . . . . 

Austria.  By  Sidney  Whitman.  7%x5,  pp. 

407.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons... 
Hannah  Thurston.  By  Bayard  Taylor. 
7%x5,  pp.  464.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons . . . 

A  College  Boy.  By  Anthony  Yorke.  6x4%, 

pp.  224.  New  York  :  Benzlger  Bros . 

Harvard  Lyrics.  By  Clms.  L.  Sfebbins. 

5x4,  pp.  153.  Boston  :  Brown  &  Co.  ... . 
Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  By  Elbridge 
S.  Brooks.  7x5,  pp.  284.  New  York : 
American  Book  Co . . . 
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EDITORIALS. 


Governor  Roosevelt. 

Fouk  mouths  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt  be¬ 
came  Governor  of  New  York.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  his  term  it  was  his  duty  to  in¬ 
stitute  reforms  in  certain  branches  of  the 
public  service  which  his  predecessor,  the 
choice  of  his  own  party,  had  given  over  to 
the  control  of  unworthy  men.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  required  to  consider  the  prob¬ 
lems  laid  before  him  by  the  acts  of  a  Legis¬ 
lature  representing  a  population  of  7,000,- 
000.  His  appointments  to  office  have  been 
made  and  the  session  of  the  Legislature  is 
completed.  During  these  months  of  hard 
work  and  heavy  responsibility  how  has  the 
new  Governor  acquitted  himself?  Has  he 
served  the  people  well? 

The  record  is  one  which  must  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  New  York.  It 
is  one  which  the  people  of  other  States  may 
profitably  consider.  The  Governor’s  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  excellent.  Their  quality  is 
fairly  shown  by  the  character  of  the  men 
selected  for  the  reformation  of  the  canal  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  elevation  of  the  National  Guard. 
But  it  is  by  his  influence  upon  the  Legis¬ 
lature  that  the  value  of  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  services  has  been  most  clearly  re¬ 
vealed.  The  important  acts  of  the  session 
were  those  relating  to  the  civil  service,  the 
taxation  of  public  franchises,  the  powers  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  franchise  for  a  tunnel  rail¬ 
road  under  the  East  River,  the  regulation  or 
suppression  of  sweat  shops,  the  salaries  of 
school  teachers,  the  railway  tracks  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  Avenue  and  an  appropriation  for 
the  expenses  of  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
canal  frauds.  The  passage  of  nearly  all  of 
these  acts  was  due  exclusively  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Governor  Roosevelt. 

This  shows  how  great  is  the  value  to  the 
people  of  a  Governor  who  is  honest,  and  fear¬ 
less,  fond  of  hard  work,  tireless  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  wrong  and  admirably  equipped 
for  his  duties  by  education,  experience  as  a 
legislator,  and  the  study  of  the  problems  of 


politics  and  government.  The  Governor’s 
predecessor,  also  a  Republican,  had,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  and  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  “  the  organization,”  taken  the 
“  starch,”  as  he  called  it,  out  of  the  Civil 
Service  law.  The  present  Governor  set  out  to 
restore  the  “  starch.”  There  were  great  ob¬ 
stacles  to  be  overcome.  He  removed  them. 
He  even  obtained  the  aid  of  Senator  Platt 
and  “  the  organization  ”  for  the  promotion  of 
this  work.  The  Legislature,  unsympathetic 
and  unwilling,  at  last  yielded  and  passed  the 
new  law,  which  is  the  most  scientific, 
thorough  and  comprehensive  statute  of  the 
kind  in  existence,  a  monument  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  energy  and  his  devotion  to  public  in¬ 
terests.  This  was  a  prodigious  achievement. 
But  no  such  law  would  have  been  enacted  if 
Roosevelt  had  not  been  Governor  and  if  be 
had  not  labored  for  it  strenuously. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Commission  asked  for 
power  to  grant  in  perpetuity  to  a  syndicate 
a  franchise  for  a  tunnel  railroad  in  New 
York,  a  franchise  described  by  a  railway  of¬ 
ficer  and  authority  as  “the  most  valuable 
public  franchise  in  the  world.”  Power  would 
have  been  given  if  the  Governor  liad  not  op¬ 
posed  the  alienation  of  the  franchise  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  term  of  fifty  years  with  pro¬ 
visions  allowing  the  city  to  take  possession 
on  an  appraisal  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Owing  to  his  influence  and  because  it  was 
known  that  he  would  veto  a  bill  permitting 
a  grant  in  perpetuity,  the  amendments  which 
he  desired  were  enacted  and  similar  condi¬ 
tions  were  attached  to  the  legislation  con¬ 
cerning  the  franchise  for  the  East  River 
tunnel.  When  the  residents  of  Amsterdam 
Avenue  were  about  to  give  up  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  relief  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
railway  companies,  a  bill  prepared  at  bis 
suggestion  opened  the  way  for  a  settlement 
of  the  controversy;  and  the  appropriation  for 
the  expenses  of  the  canal  inquiry  was  with¬ 
held  until  after  he  had  published  his  purpose 
to  pay  the  needed  money  out  of  his  owu 
pocket  if  the  Legislature  should  refuse  to 
grant  it. 
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It  was  in  saving  from  defeat  the  Ford 
Franchise  Tax  bill  that  the  Governor’s  en¬ 
ergy  and  courage  were  most  strikingly  dis¬ 
played.  This  great  bill,  in  many  respects  the 
most  memorable  of  the  legislative  projects 
considered  at  the  recent  session,  had  been 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority, 
but  in  the  Assembly  the  influence  of  corpora¬ 
tions  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  organi¬ 
zation  was  being  exerted  effectively  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  coming  to  a  vote.  At  the  very 
end  of  the  session,  when  the  foes  of  the  bill 
believed  they  had  buried  it,  the  Governor 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  message  of  ur¬ 
gency.  This  was  suppressed  by  men  who 
could  have  known  very  little  about  Roose¬ 
velt  He  immediately  resumed  his  attack 
with  a  second  message  which  could  not  be 
ignored.  In  it  were  words  that  will  not  be 
forgotten.  The  bill,  he  said,  “  establishes  the 
principle  that  hereafter  corporations  holding 
franchises  from  the  public  shall  pay  their 
just  share  of  the  public  burdens.”  The  pres¬ 
sure  was  too  great  to  be  resisted;  at  the  last 
moment  the  committee  and  the  little  ring  of 
politicians  surrendered.  The  Assembly,  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  passed  the  bill  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  two-thirds.  The  new  statute  is  one 
of  great  importance.  The  Governor’s  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  it,  together  with  his  course  con¬ 
cerning  the  tunnel  franchises,  tends  to  define 
his  attitude  toward  one  of  the  leading  issues 
of  the  time. 

This  fine  record  of  his  first  four  months’ 
service  will  not  be  overlooked  by  good  poli¬ 
ticians  Bn  any  part  of  the  country.  It  shows 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  powers  exercised  un¬ 
der  new  conditions,  and  exerted  in  the  office 
of  Governor,  as  they  have  been  in  other  of¬ 
fices  and  in  other  fields  of  effort,  most  effec¬ 
tively  for  the  good  of  the  public.  The  soldier 
of  San  Juan  Hill,  the  civil  service  reformer, 
the  historian,  the  ranchman,  the  honest  and 
courageous  legislator,  always  a  partisan  in 
the  best  sense,  always  a  patriot,  a  frank  man 
not  unfamiliar  with  practical  politics,  but 
always  striving  for  high  ideals,  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  the  people  with  marked  success  in  an 
office  of  great  responsibility,  faithfully 
guarding  their  interests,  thwarting  the 
schemes  of  bosses  without  exciting  their  open 
hostility,  and,  in  short,  doing  excellently 
well  the  work  for  which  he  has  been  selected. 


The  American  people  like  this  kind  of  man. 
They  know  that  this  Governor,  while  he  at¬ 
tends  diligently  to  the  work  he  has  in  hand, 
is  not  unacquainted  with  national  issues  and 
has  well  defined  opinions  as  to  national  ad¬ 
ministration  and  policy.  They  are  glad  that 
such  a  man  is  available  for  public  service. 
He  is  very  useful  at  Albany;  they  may  by 
and  by  ask  him  to  serve  them  elsewhere.  In 
the  meantime  he  is  a  continual  object  lesson. 


Eurasia. 

Is  Asia,  as  a  distinct  continent,  to  disap¬ 
pear  ?  The  question  has  already  been 
raised  and  the  term  Eurasia  suggested  to 
cover  the  two  grand  divisions,  hitherto  sep¬ 
arate,  but  constantly  being  brought  into 
such  close  relations  that  the  distinction 
ceases  to  mark  a  difference.  It  becomes  al¬ 
most  insistent  as  one  studies  the  map.  The 
old  boundaries  are  rapidly  losing  all  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  Ural  Mountains  are  within 
what  is  known  as  a  European  province  and 
Russian  maps  cease  to  change  their  color  as 
they  cross  the  Caucasus.  In  all  probability 
the  Caspian  will  ere  long  be  but  a  Russian 
sea;  and  when  the  same  Power  accomplishes 
its  purpose  of  securing  Constantinople,  with 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  on  the  west  and  Asia 
Minor  on  the  east,  the  last  vestige  of  a  con¬ 
tinental  boundary  will  disappear.  Is  it 
significant  that  while  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  map  of  Europe  alone,  of  Africa,  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  map  of  Asia 
without  including,  at  least,  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  within  its  scope  ? 

With  the  boundaries  national  and  race 
distinctions  are  to  a  considerable  extent  dis¬ 
appearing.  Wherever  Russia  goes  she 
not  only  conquers,  but  assimilates,  and 
England,  while  leaving  far  more  of  local  in¬ 
dependence  and  fostering  far  more  strictly 
native  development,  still  places  a  distinctly 
European  stamp  upon  every  country  that 
she  dominates.  As  these  two  practically 
control  the  development  of  the  continent,  it 
cannot  be  long  before  the  national  differ¬ 
ences,  which  in  default  of  the  disappearing 
physical  boundaries  can  alone  define  the 
continent,  will  cease  in  great  measure  to 
exist;  not  that  India  will  ever  become  Eng¬ 
land,  as  Siberia  is  already,  and  Manchuria 
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undoubtedly  will  be,  Russian;  but  tlie  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  less  continental  or  racial,  more 
distinctively  local,  such  as  may  fairly  mark 
different  sections  of  the  same  continent. 

The  significance  of  this  European  domina¬ 
tion  of  Asia  will  appear  in  the  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  we  print  this  week.  The  writers  have 
been  selected  with  the  special  purpose  of 
representing  their  national  view  as  strongly 
as  possible.  Thus  Herr  Holmstrem  ex¬ 
presses  the  views  of  Prince  Ukhtomsky,  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  Expansionist 
party  and  a  most  intimate  counselor  of  the 
Czar.  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  clear  vision  of 
and  ambition  for  England’s  work  is  set 
forth  in  his  “  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,” 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  British  for¬ 
eign  policy.  M.  Paul  Guieysse  shows  him¬ 
self  the  skillful  French  advocate,  and  makes 
out  the  best  possible  case  for  the  Republic. 
Count  Okuma’s  article  on  Japan  will 
strengthen  confidence  in  Japanese  clear¬ 
sightedness,  as  well  as  diplomatic  skill.  Is 
it  significant  of  China’s  decadence  that  it 
was  impracticable  to  find  a  Chinese  to  write 
on  that  Empire  from  the  standpoint  desired, 
or  of  the  fate  of  Korea  that  there,  too,  we 
had  to  rely  on  foreign  words  ?  Neither 
country  has  suffered,  however,  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Norman,  Dr.  Henry,  or  Professor 
Hulbert,  all  of  whom,  by  long  experience 
and  study,  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  set 
forth  the  interests  they  represent. 

Professor  Moore’s  service  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  framed  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Spain,  as  well  as  his  connection  with 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  and 
his  careful  studies  in  international  history, 
eminently  qualified  him  to  speak  on  the  re¬ 
lations  of  this  country  to  the  problems  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  others.  Especially  indebted 
are  we  to  M.  Reelus  for  his  very  clear  set¬ 
ting  forth  of  the  historical  lines  of  connec¬ 
tion,  as  traced  by  ages  of  footsteps  in  the 
clay  and  rock  of  the  continent,  and  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Younghusband  for  his  picture  of  the 
place  where  three  empires  meet,  and  from 
which  have  radiated  the  influences  that  are 
now  surging  back  upon  the  land  and  caus¬ 
ing  changes  which  the  map  hints  at,  tho  it 
can  scarcely  give  their  full  meaning. 

To  some  there  may  come  sadness  as  they 
read  the  articles  and  consult  the  map.  So 


many  things  are  fading  into  the  past.  Yet 
in  their  place  are  coming  others  of  far  more 
value,  betokening  a  new  life.  The  screech 
of  the  locomotive  echoes  from  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Tajmahal,  but  it 
awakens  the  forces  that  have  been  asleep 
for  centuries.  Europeans  are  gridironing  the 
plains  and  burrowing  into  the  mines  of  the 
“  Middle  Flowery  Kingdom,”  but  are  driving 
famine  and  pestilence  before  them.  The 
“  Morning  Calm  ”  has  vanished  from 
Khosen,  but  to  it  will  succeed  the  vigor  of 
high  noon.  Fact,  the  essential  prelude  to 
success,  is  replacing  fancy  in  Persia.  Japan 
has  opened  her  arms  to  the  West,  and 
Chulalongkorn  is  following  in  the  steps  of 
Ito  and  Okuma  as  fast  as  the  jungles  of 
Aiyuthia  will  permit.  Slav  and  Saxon  have 
met  on  the  “  Roof  of  the  World.” 


America  in  Asia. 

The  Filipino  insurrection  is  not  formally 
concluded,  but  it  may  be  said  that  its  end  is 
fairly  in  sight,  and  may  be  very  near.  The 
proclamation  of  the  American  Commission 
was  a  reassuring  one,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  believe  that,  with  the  personal  influence  of 
the  Commissioners  and  the  assurances  they 
have  been  able  to  give,  it  has  bad  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  creating  a  confidence  in  those  who 
had  supposed  that  American  rule  would  be 
no  different  from  Spanish  rule.  We  have 
never  believed  that  hack  of  the  insurrection 
there  was  any  intelligent  desire  for  absolute 
national  independence.  What  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  is,  we 
believe,  just  what  they  will  want,  when 
they  come  to  understand  our  purpose  and  to 
know  what  they  want.  Peace  seems  to  be 
in  sight,  thanks  to  great  courage  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  regulars,  and  equally  of 
the  volunteer  soldiers. 

But  yet  another  and  further  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  now  fairly  before  us  is  opened  by  more 
than  one  of  the  writers  in  The  Independent 
this  week.  It  is  that  of  the  protection  of 
American  trade  in  the  East,  especially  in 
China,  and  the  protection  of  China  itself. 
The  United  States,  on  its  Pacific  shore, 
fronts  Asia,  as  on  its  Eastern  shore  it  fronts 
Europe.  China  is  the  greatest  undeveloped 
market  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  supplied 
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chiefly  by  railroads  from  Russia,  or  by 
steamships  from  this  country.  In  the  near 
future  we  may  properly  expect  that  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce  will  dominate  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Ours  are  the  American  ports,  and 
ours  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands. 
Russia  by  land  and  the  United  States  by  sea 
will  join  in  friendly  rivalry  for  the  supply 
of  China’s  commercial  needs  and  for  its 
golden  profit.  But  that  the  United  States 
may  win  its  fair  share  of  this  trade  it  is 
necessary  that  we  be  not  shut  out  by  dis¬ 
criminations  against  us;  and  those  discrim¬ 
inations  will  be  made  wherever  Russia  or 
France  secures  control.  The  student  of  our 
political  map  and  of  the  accompanying  ar¬ 
ticles  will  learn  that  the  danger  of  the  par¬ 
tition  of  China  is  very  great.  He  will  read 
with  close  attention  that  passage  in  Mr. 
Holmstrem’s  article  in  which  he  declares  that 
the  occupation  by  England  of  Wei-hai-wei, 
and  by  Germany  of  Kiao-ehau  was  a  wrong 
and  injury  to  Russia.  That  is  simply  be¬ 
cause  Russia  intended  to  “  rectify  ”  her 
boundary  once  more  by  the  same  “  peaceful  ” 
means  that  have  acquired  all  Northern  Asia 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  Pamirs.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  immense  importance  to  the  United 
States  that  the  “  open  door  ”  in  China  should 
be  maintained,  and  that  requires  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  however  its 
administration  may  be  put  in  commission  by 
the  Powers. 

Two  great  principles  should  then  control, 
intelligently  and  firmly,  the  American  policy 
in  the  Far  East.  One  is  that  there  shall  be 
no  more  alienation  of  large  areas  of  dominion 
to  any  other  Power,  be  it  Russia  or  France 
or  Great  Britain.  The  other  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  exclusion  of  trade  in  any  part  of 
China,  but  equal  rights  to  all  nations  and 
special  favors  to  none.  With  these  essential 
points  will  have  to  go,  whether  we  take  part 
in  the  work  or  not,  a  pressure  that  will  com¬ 
pel  reforms,  with  a  directive  control  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  and  of  the  essential 
forces  of  order.  It  may  be  that  spheres  of 
influence,  as  they  are  called,  will  grow  up; 
but  if  they  are  forbidden  to  break  off  from 
the  Chinese  Empire  or  to  exclude  the  trade 
of  other  nations,  their  power  for  injury  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

All  this  can  be  done  with  no  danger  of 


war.  Three  Powers,  at  least,  if  not  four, 
have  a  common  interest;  they  are  Great 
Britain,  Japan  and  the  United  States;  and 
Germany  might  well  be  added  to  the  list. 
The  three  together  can  control  the  situation. 
There  could  be  no  fighting,  for  no  combina¬ 
tion  of  naval  forces  could  be  made  against 
them.  All  that  would  be  needed  Is  the 
simple  utterance  by  these  Powers  of  their 
command  and  their  veto— backed  by  suffi¬ 
cient  and  acknowledged  power.  China  could 
not  complain,  for  she  dreads  above  all  tilings 
further  dismemberment.  It  would  be  a 
policy  in  the  interest  of  China  even  more 
than  of  the  countries  which  guarantee  her 
integrity.  We  in  the  United  States  may  not 
this  year  be  ready  for  the  decision;  and 
those  who  Jiave  done  their  best  to  discredit 
the  policy  of  our  Government  and  to  malign 
our  army  in  the  East  may  be  depended  upon 
still  to  oppose  our  national  Interests  and  the 
Interests  of  the  world,  but  fortunately  we 
have  a  little  while  yet  during  which  we  may 
ripen  our  judgment  and  learn  that  it  is  safe 
for  a  nation  to  do  its  duty  with  courage  and 
decision. 


“  I  Go  a-Fishing.” 

When  the  old  poet  was  writing  the  two 
lines  about  Hope,  the  thief  of  Life’s  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  made  up  of  minutes,  hours, 
days,  years,  he  must  have  been  thinking 
about  fly-casting  in  the  clear,  chill  bass- 
brooks  of  Indiana,  or  the  trout  streams  of 
New  York.  Hear  him: 

’EXrr'ig  ad  (}i6tov  kMttt£i  xp6v<n>*  V  Trv/i&rr/  6i- 
rjug  rag  noTiTaig  itpdaoev  aoxoMag. 

“  Hope  steals  away  Life’s  sheaves  of  time, 

Up  to  the  all-ending  dawn  of  death.” 

The  angler’s  hope  is  especially  tenacious,  re¬ 
newing  itself  and  coming  forth  afresh  every 
spring,  like  the  dogwood  blossoms  and  the 
long  yellow-green  wisps  of  willow  foliage. 
We  know  a  fisherman  who  is  supremely 
optimistic  about  his  future  bass-catches, 
notwithstanding  nearly  seventy  years  of 
doubtful  luck  strung  like  beads  of  warning 
upon  the  tlrread  of  his  piscatory  memory. 
Every  springtide  he  sends  us  word  of  how  the 
brooks  in  his  neighborhood  are  clearing  up 
after  the  thaws  and  freshets.  His  letters, 
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scrawled  by  the  refractory  fingers  of  an 
octogenarian,  still  have  the  smack  of  vital 
freshness  which  is  in  the  young  leaves  of 
even  the  oldest,  hoariest  oak.  We  catch  from 
his  pot-hcoked  words  the  infection  of  youth. 

When  the  wild  anemones  open  their  white, 
restless  flowers,  it  is  time  to  begin  thinking 
about  the  pools  below  the  stony  riffles,  and 
of  the  well  cast  flies  that  we  are  going  to  see 
flicker  in  the  midst  of  wavelets  and  foam. 

Is  it  a  gay-finned  grayling  of  Michigan  that 
we  are  expecting,  or  is  it  the  speckled  wou- 
der  of  our  mountain  streams?  The  bass  is 
as  game  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  or  Georgia 
as  the  salmon  in  Canada;  each  of  us  will 
know  just  where  the  angler’s  hope  calls  with 
the  most  alluring  voice.  Winter  is  behind 
us,  spring  is  here,  summer  is  just  over  the 
greening  hills  ahead  of  us;  why  not  be  happy 
with  the  happy  season?  Our  catch  will  be 
great,  no  matter  what  emptiness  may  show 
in  the  creel,  for  the  angler  has  his  imagina¬ 
tion  always  handy.  The  fish  that  is  on  for 
a  thrilling  second  and  breaks  away  must  be 
counted  against  the  one  that  did  not  rise; 
and  then  the  water-thrush,  the  sandpiper, 
the  green  heron  and  the  kingfisher  come  into 
the  reckoning. 

We  wonder  who  doesn’t  enjoy  wading  lu 
clear,  cool  water  when  the  weather  is  hot 
and  drowsy,  and  the  breeze  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  its  business?  It  is  the  angler  who 
gets  full  value  out  of  the  natural  dabbling 
propensity  of  mankind;  be  wades  in  the 
brook  from  well-head  to  mouth,  feels  every 
thrill  that  its  swirls  and  eddies  can  impart, 
and  takes  usury  of  his  imagination  when  he 
loans  it  last  year’s  experiences  and  advances 
it  the  tremendous  successes  of  the  casts  that 
are  about  to  be  made.  Going  a-fishing  needs 
but  the  mention  to  make  certain  the  profits 
of  the  investment— we  realize  on  it  from  the 
moment  we  begin  to  examine  our  tackle.  Our 
ears  are  full  of  liquid  sounds;  the  sweet 
moisture  of  the  brook’s  breath  fills  our  nos¬ 
trils;  our  eyes  see  rainbows  made  of  the 
halcyon’s  blue,  the  grosbeak’s  red,  the 
oriole’s  yellow  and  the  silver  of  gleaming  fin 
and  scale. 

Shall  the  heron  get  more  out  of  the  stream 
than  man,  and  the  kingfisher  go  on  giggling 
because  he  thinks  himself  the  only  being 
born  to  the  purple  of  piscatorial  royalty? 


The  year  is  in  its  hey-day,  and  for  the  sea¬ 
son  man  should  revert  to  boyhood;  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  age,  he  must  have  his  playtime 
when  the  robin  is  in  full  voice  and  the  man¬ 
drake  in  high  bloom.  Let  us  get  out  our 
tackle  and  fly-book,  our  old  copy  of  Walton, 
our  fore-and-aft  cap  and  our  lunch-pouch, 
slip  on  our  wading  boots  and  be  off  to  the 
valley  of  singing  waters. 


The  Change  of  Governors  in 
Porto  Rico. 

The  return  of  Governor-General  Henry 
from  Porto  Rico,  which  he  has  governed 
with  signal  ability  since  December  last,  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  His  successor,  Gen¬ 
eral  Davis,  can  hardly  expect  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  peculiar  conditions  existing 
in  the  island  without  much  careful  observa¬ 
tion  and  study. 

General  Henry  was  there  before  American 
occupation.  He  had  charge  of  the  Military 
District  of  the  South,  with  headquarters  at 
Ponce,  and  when  he  succeeded  General 
Brooke  in  December  he  had  had  opportunity 
to  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  resources  of 
the  island  and  its  needs,  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  ambitions  and  abilities 
of  their  leaders.  He  has  made  some  mis¬ 
takes.  He  trusted  unworthy  men,  but  he 
profited  by  his  mistakes.  He  discovered  that 
it  is  better  to  trust  and  he  betrayed  than  to 
suspect  everybody  and  govern  as  a  cynic. 
He  learned  quickly  and  profited  by  every  les¬ 
son.  He  tried  one  method  and  when  it 
failed  he  tried  another.  He  retained  Gen¬ 
eral  Brooke’s  cabinet,  until  he  was  convinced 
that  changes  were  necessary.  He  even  con- 
tinued  General  Brooke’s  policy,  only  giving 
it  up,  point  by  point,  as  experience  required. 
He  did  what  General  Brooke  never  did,  he 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  people,  he 
interested  himself  in  all  their  affairs,  little 
and  big.  No  man  more  accessible  than  he. 
When  he  was  district  commander  they  dis¬ 
covered  his  sterling  honesty,  his  strong  sense 
of  justice,  his  human  sympathy,  and  brought 
all  their  troubles  to  him.  If  one  of  them  lost 
a  jack-knife,  as  the  General  said  to  a  friend, 
“  he  would  come  to  me  to  find  and  restore 
it  and  punish  the  thief.”  They  tried  his  pa¬ 
tience,  in  the  humbler  position,  requiring 
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many  words  to  state  a  simple  ease,  but  he 
took  them  as  he  found  them,  and  became 
their  servant. 

As  Governor-General,  with  all  the  burdens 
of  military  and  civil  control  upon  him!  he 
was  still  the  servant  of  the  people.  Every¬ 
body  that  wanted  his  ear  got  it— Americans 
to  make  complaints,  offer  suggestions,  beg 
for  office;  natives  to  present  all  imaginable 
grievances  and  to  ask  for  innumerable 
changes,  possible  and  impossible.  He  was 
not  well,  but  he  would  not  spare  himself. 
He  saw,  for  his  penetration  is  keen,  how 
weak,  childish,  impracticable  and  unreason¬ 
able  many  of  the  natives  are,  how  lacking  in 
depth  of  character;  but  he  did  not  begin  or 
end  by  despising  them.  He  sought  to  prove 
to  them  that  Americans  are  not  Spaniards, 
that  we  have  an  interest  in  them  not  bound¬ 
ed  by  avarice,  that  we  do  not  want  to  rob 
them  or  oppress  them,  but  to  show  them 
how  to  conduct  their  public  affairs  honestly, 
economically  and  efficiently. 

His  own  character,  as  it  appeared  in  his 
official  acts,  was  marked  by  his  utter  sim¬ 
plicity  and  frankness.  Spanish  methods  of 
government  involve  circumlocution,  post¬ 
ponement,  mystery,  secrecy,  fair  words 
meaning  nothing,  or  covering  doubtful  acts. 
General  Henry  seemed  to  have  no  official  se¬ 
crets.  What  he  did  he  did  openly,  in  sight 
of  all  the  people,  like  General  Wood  in  San¬ 
tiago,  Cuba.  He  spoke  his  mind  seemingly 
without  reserve.  When  subordinates,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  military  service,  failed 
in  duty  or  blundered,  he  corrected  them  im¬ 
mediately  and  publicly.  He  was  blunt  in  his 
expressions,  but  seldom  unjust.  He  was 
often  severe,  but  he  was  never  malicious. 
He  showed  no  undue  partiality  for  Ameri¬ 
cans.  He  was  criticised  for  infusing  to  allow 
American  lawyers  to  practice  before  the 
Spanish  courts  without  an  examination  as 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  codes. 
He  was,  of  course,  right.  He  was  besieged 
to  appoint  Americans  to  office.  Again  he  dis¬ 
criminated,  and  rightly,  in  favor  of  the  na¬ 
tives. 

His  policy  was,  in  short,  not  based  on  the 
idea  that  Porto  Rico  and  Porto  Ricans  are 
for  Americans— spoils  of  war  for  the  special 
enrichment  of  the  conqueror— but  that  they 
are  received  in  trust  by  a  great  nation.  He 


has  sought,  therefore,  to  develop  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  island,  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  morally,  intellectually, 
socially  and  in  every  other  respect.  While 
he  would  deny  that  the  people  are  prepared  for 
independence,  he  would  not  deny  that  they 
have  capacity  for  a  measure  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  He  remembers  that  government,  under 
the  Spanish  rigime,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Spaniards,  who  allowed  as  little  liberty  to 
Porto  Ricans  as  possible  and  kept  most  of 
the  offices  for  themselves.  What  the  natives 
knew  of  government,  therefore,  they  learned 
from  bad  teachers.  General  Henry  has  been 
introducing  American  methods,  hut  not  by 
filling  the  offices  with  Americans.  He  has 
given  Americans  position  in  a  few  cases 
only.  His  cabinet  has  been  composed  entire¬ 
ly  of  Porto  Ricans.  In  subordinate  places, 
such  as  the  educational  and  public  works  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  Interior  Department,  he  has 
put  expert  Americans  that  they  might  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  Spanish  system.  Municipal 
government  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Porto  Ricans.  This  needs  to  he  reorgan¬ 
ized,  but  it  can  be  reorganized  without  fill¬ 
ing  all  the  offices  with  Americans. 

The  return  of  General  Henry  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  his  enemies,  Porto  Rican  or 
American.  He  is  not  recalled,  but  he  is  re¬ 
lieved  at  his  own  request  because  his  health 
is  suffering  and  he  feels  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  risk  the  heat  of  another  tropical 
summer.  He  is  not  a  strong  man,  and  his 
incessant  and  arduous  labors  in  behalf  of 
our  new  possession  have  worn  him  out.  It 
is  a  pity  he  could  not  remain  until  the  new 
civil  government  to  be  provided  by  Con¬ 
gress  is  installed  His  successor  will  have 
to  learn  as  General  Henry  learned.  Mistakes 
will  he  made  inevitably,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people  will  have  to  be  won  gradually. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Governor- 
General  will  be  as  anxious  to  correct  mis¬ 
takes  as  to  avoid  them.  The  retiring  com¬ 
mander  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  his 
errors  as  publicly  as  possible.  A  conspicu¬ 
ous  instance  of  this  related  to  a  certain  na¬ 
tive  official.  Misled  by  another  native  of 
high  standing,  near  himself,  he  removed  and 
condemned  this  official  and  placed  him  under 
constraint.  He  would  not,  at  first,  so  con¬ 
vinced  was  he  of  the  man’s  guilt,  hear  his 
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explanation  Subsequently  he  found  that  permanent  class,  whose  causes  and  remedies  call 
the  officer  had  simply  been  doing  his  duty,  tor  the  most  serious  consideration, 
bravely  and  Impartially.  Immediately  Gen-  Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  evident, 
eral  Henry  reversed  bis  orders,  recalled  tlie  judging  from  a  study  of  the  sketches  of  their 
reprimand,  declared  in  the  most  public  man-  lives,  which,  with  the  brief  stories  of  as 
ner  that  the  act  misunderstood  was  right  and  many  more  recidivists,  furnish  more  than 
just  and  deserving  of  praise  instead  of  cen-  thirty  pages  of  melancholy  reading, 
sure,  and  would  have  restored  the  man  to  With  six  exceptions  these  men— for  there 


office,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  take  it  again. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  in 
Washington  is  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
record  General  Henry  has  made,  and  will  not 
propose  any  change  in  his  policy.  It  may 
come,  nevertheless,  for  we  cannot  expect 
military  men,  however  excellent  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  to  show  equal  genius  for  government. 


The  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

When  shall  a  convict  be  released  from 
prison?  Of  all  the  answers  to  this  question 
the  only  one  absolutely  satisfactory  is:  When 
he  is  fit  to  lead  an  honest  life  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Till  that  time  comes  society  is 
much  better  served  with  him  behind  the 
walls. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Eastern  Peniten¬ 
tiary  of  Pennsylvania  gives  some  remark¬ 
able  statistics  which  show  how  absurd,  to 
say  the  least,  in  many  cases,  is  the  custom 
of  giving  a  definite  sentence  for  crime.  This 
penitentiary  is  better  known  than  most 
prisons,  because  the  so-called  separate  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  method  by  which  the  prisoners 
are  there  treated,  a  method  largely  followed 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  this  is  the  sole  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  country.  The  warden,  Mr.  M. 
J.  Cassid3r,  believes  that  move  men  are  re¬ 
stored  to  honest  citizenship  through  this 
form  of  discipline  than  any  other,  but  like 
every  other,  it  must  fail  so  long  as  sentences 
are  for  a  definite  time. 

The  whole  number  in  the  penitentiary  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1898  was  1,744  individual  pris¬ 
oners,  517  of  them  received  during  the  year. 
Of  these  nineteen  were  received  on  a  third 
sentence,  fourteen  on  a  fourth,  six  on  a 
fifth,  four  on  a  sixth  and  one  was  received 
on  his  eighth  sentence  to  this  same  prison  ! 

Of  these  forty- four  prisoners  the  warden 
says: 

“They  are  illustrations  of  persistency  in  a 
course  of  crime  and  indicate  the  growth  of  a 


is  apparently  but  one  woman  among  them— 
are  all  Americans;  born,  the  most  of  them, 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  all  but  one  or  two  had  both  par¬ 
ents  or  a  mother  to  guide  and  direct  them. 
They  were  not  orphans,  brought  up  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  parents.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  most  of  them  were  worse  than 
orphaned,  and  that  the  State  would  have 
trained  them  more  wisely  than  their  natural 
fathers  and  mothers  seem  to  have  done.  All 
but  six  of  the  number  had  attended  public 
school. 

If  we  look  at  their  crimes  they  are  with 
few  exceptions  against  property.  The  old 
man  who  is  now  serving  his  eighth  sentence 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  sent  there 
seven  times  for  larceny  and  once  for  felo¬ 
nious  entry.  If  even  the  cumulative  sentence 
had  been  applied  to  this  convict  he  would 
have  had  but  three  chances  to  go  out  and 
steal.  The  State  would  have  been  spared 
the  expense  of  catching,  trying  and  convict¬ 
ing  him  five  times.  The  reformatory  method 
would  have  taken  him  when  young— all  of 
these  recidivists  began  when  young,  about 
half  before  they  were  twenty— and  would 
not  have  let  him  go  out  till  there  was  pretty 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  going  to 
be  honest  and  industrious.  He  would  have 
had  work  and  friends,  and  had  he  made  a 
failure,  as  many  do,  he  would  have  been 
sent  back  to  the  reformatory  for  another 
trial  at  reform,  or  if  persistently  vicious 
would  have  been  indefinitely  retained. 

Why  should  they  not  be  indefinitely  re¬ 
tained,  when  it  is  their  own  actions  that  re¬ 
tain  them?  These  statistics  show  that  many 
men  have  spent  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in 
prison;  one  .for  instance  who  is  only  forty- 
one  now  has  lived  twenty-one  years  and 
seven  months  in  prison,  divided  among 
seven  sentences.  How  much  good  did  any 
of  those  terms  of  imprisonment  do  him? 
What  benefit  was  it  to  the  community  to  let 
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him  come  out  six  times,  each  time  to  steal 
again?  Another  man,  convicted  of  horse 
stealing  last  August,  though  he  is  eighty 
years  of  age,  has  passed  the  largest  part  of 
his  life  in  prisons,  practically  ever  since  he 
was  thirty-two,  when  he  was  first  convicted. 
His  list  of  crimes  for  the  six  terms  in  this 
prison  alone,  without  reference  to  others, 
runs  in  this  wise:  Horse  stealing,  larceny, 
larceny,  bigamy,  larceny,  horse  stealing.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  imprisoned 
fourteen  months  for  bigamy  (when  nearly 
seventy),  and  three  years  for  horse  stealing. 
Of  so  much  greater  value  is  a  horse  than  a 
woman  in  the  minds  of  some  judges. 

Another  man  of  forty-four  has  spent 
twenty-two  years  and  nine  months  in  prison, 
sometimes  less  than  two  months  elapsing 
between  the  two  terms  of  imprisonment,  al¬ 
ways  for  burglary  or  larceny.  One  may 
well  tremble  as  he  realizes  that  from  this 
one  prison  alone  477  convicts  were  dis¬ 
charged  last  year,  of  whom  384  had  been 
imprisoned  for  crimes  against  property,  and 
that  of  the  total  number  441  have  no  trades 
and  so  must  live  by  their  wits  when  they 
come  out.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  papers 
are  full  of  the  stories  of  burglaries. 

Could  these  men  have  been  reformed  in 
the  scientific  sense  in  which  the  word  may 
be  used  of  men  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory? 
Perhaps  so  and  perhaps  not.  The  chances 
are  against  them  when  one  reads  the  family 
history.  The  one  woman,  to  whom  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made,  has  five  cousins  in 
prison,  four  of  them  brothers.  Of  the  con¬ 
victs  received  during  1898  seven  have  fath¬ 
ers,  eighteen  have  cousins  and  forty-seven 
have  brothers  who  are  or  have  been  in 
prison.  One  family,  a  man  of  twenty-four, 
his  wife  and  his  father-in-law,  have  served 
ten  terms  among  them,  aggregating  about 
twenty-five  years.  Two  are  apparently  now 
at  large  and  the  third  will  be  in  two  years, 
when  they  can  all  continue  their  trades  of 
counterfeiting  and  larceny.  There  is  no  law 
to  keep  them  imprisoned  till  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  lead  honest  lives.  All  they  must  look 
out  for  is  not  to  be  caught  again. 

A  long  sermon  on  the  need  of  prison  re¬ 
form  might  be  made  out  of  this  valuable  re¬ 
port,  but  here  surely  are  facts  enough— not 
baseless  theories— to  show  the  absolute  need 


of  some  way  of  preventing  these  criminally 
inclined  men  from  preying  upon  society. 
Nothing  thus  far  has  been  suggested  that 
will  do  it  but  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
Those  who  fear  that  wardens  may  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  and  the  prisoners  may  be  re¬ 
leased  too  soon  have  but  to  consult  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  reformatories.  In  the  Concord, 
Mass.,  Reformatory,  for  instance,  the  term 
of  imprisonment  for  the  same  crime  aver¬ 
ages  longer  than  in  some  of  the  other  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  men  are  sent  on  definite  sentence. 
This  in  itself  would  show7  that  the  definite 
sentence,  as  a  rule,  does  not  allow  time 
enough,  even  if  it  were  ever  likely  to  secure 
the  reformation  of  the  men. 

The  first  right  of  society  in  imprisoning  of¬ 
fenders  against  its  laws  is  the  right  of  self¬ 
protection.  It  fails  miserably  when  it  sends 
them  to  prison  for  a  definite  time. 


Do  not  those  who  defend  the  lynchings  in 
Georgia  know  that  lawless  violence  breeds 
violence?  Take  the  first  case  in  the  series, 
half  a  dozen  men  taken  from  the  hands 
of  the  law  and  shot  for  the  suspected  and 
unproved  crime  of  incendiarism.  If  they 
had  been  lawfully  tried  and  convicted  there 
would  have  been  no  thought  of  reprisal;  but 
after  that  act  every  one  of  their  friends 
■would  have  denied  their  guilt  and  wished 
for  vengeance  on  their  murderers.  Whether 
the  next  -white  victim  was,  as  is  reported,  a 
leader  of  that  mob,  we  do  not  know7,  but  the 
horrible  murder  and  outrage  was  the  prob¬ 
able  result  of  the  first  lynching.  Bishop 
Walters  says  that  it  is  generally  believed  by 
fair  minded  men  that  Hose  killed  Cranford 
to  avenge  the  killing  of  five  negroes  by  a 
mob  said  to  have  been  led  by  Cranford. 
Then  followed  the  capture  and  the  unspeak¬ 
able  retaliation  visited  not  on  the  wretch 
alone,  but  also  on  a  probably  innocent  old 
colored  preacher.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
counter-retaliation  is  now  feared,  and  that 
men  and  women  fear  to  stay  at  home  un¬ 
armed,  or  children  to  go  to  school?  Wh'ere 
tw7o  months  ago  the  relations  of  the  races 
were  wholly  kindly  and  were  so  declared  In 
public  addresses,  now  there  is  terror  and  ha¬ 
tred,  all  the  result  of  that  first  interference 
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with  the  beneficent  action  of  law.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  violence  to 
repel  violence  at  the  moment  when  it  must 
be  resented.  To  protect  the  life  of  man  or 
the  virtue  of  woman  when  attacked  is  a 
sacred  duty,  even  to  the  slaying  of  the  as¬ 
sailant,  and  that  with  all  righteous  anger; 
and  the  same  duty  exists  for  officers  or  pri 
vate  men  to  resist  to  the  death  a  mob  of 
lynchers  in  the  act  of  attack;  but  the  life 
of  a  guilty  man,  incendiary,  murderer,  rav- 
isher,  lyncher,  pursued  and  captured  after 
his  crime,  possibly  innocent,  must  be  held 
sacred  till  law  executes  him.  We  there¬ 
fore  commend  the  course  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  and  of  Governor  Candler  in  the  later 
cases  of  two  white  men,  a  few  miles  from 
Palmetto,  one  of  whom  had  assaulted  a  lit¬ 
tle  white  girl,  and  the  other  had  assaulted  and 
killed  a  white  woman,  both  of  whom  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  held  in  prison  for  trial  notwith¬ 
standing  mutterings  of  lynching  vengeance. 


The  Ford  act  for  the  taxation  of  the  value 
of  public  franchises,  recently  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislature,  is  a  statute  of  great 
importance  which  marks  a  new  departure  in 
the  treatment  of  privileges  in  the  streets  of 
municipalities.  Popular  sentiment  in  favor 
of  municipal  ownership  has  been  shown  In 
New  York  by  the  opposition  to  the  proposed 
grant  of  a  tunnel  franchise  in  perpetuity, 
and  by  a  demand  that  the  city  shall  make 
and  own  the  tunnel.  It  was  also  manifested  in 
the  demand  for  the  passage  of  the  Ford  bill, 
because  it  was  believed  that  the  taxing  of 
the  value  of  franchises  just  as  real  estate  is 
taxed  would  give  the  people  a  fair  annual 
return  for  franchises  given  away  years  ago, 
which  cannot  be  recalled,  and  for  the  use  of 
which  the  holders  pay  practically  nothing. 
If  a  corporation  operating  a  system  of  street 
railways  is  taxed  upon  $10,000,000  worth  of 
real  estate,  v/hile  the  value'  of  its  stock  and 
bonds  is  $111,000,000,  the  difference  ($101,- 
000,000),  or  a  great  part  of  it,  represents  the 
value  of  the  franchise.  Scarcely  any  tax 
lias  been  collected  on  such  stocks  and  bonds 
in  New  York,  because  personal  property  has 
so  successfully  evaded  taxation.  Last  year 
the  original  valuation  of  personal  property 
for  tax  levy  exceeded  $6,000,000,000,  all  but 
about  $525,000,000  of  which  was  sworn  off 


before  the  time  for  collection.  Therefore  the 
holders  of  the  franchises,  as  a  rule  paying 
nothing  to  the  city  for  the  use  of  them,  have 
paid  scarcely  any  tax  on  the  value  of  the 
privileges  as  capitalized  in  securities  out 
of  which  great  private  fortunes  have  been 
made.  The  purpose  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Ford  bill  was  to  impose  upon  this  value  a 
tax  from  which  there  could  be  no  escape. 
The  statute  will  need  amendment,  but  we 
are  confident  that  there  will  be  no  backward 
step  in  this  movement  to  secure  from  the 
holders  of  very  profitable  franchises  some 
return  to  the  people  for  the  privileges 
granted. 


The  Secretary  of  War  has  properly  re¬ 
buked  Captain  Coglilan  for  unguarded  talk 
at  a  prominent  club  in  this  city.  The  cor¬ 
rect  version  of  the  story  is  simply  that  when 
a  German  flag  lieutenant  ignorantly  attempt¬ 
ed  to  justify  the  entrance  of  the  German 
warships  into  the  blockaded  harbor  of  Ma¬ 
nila  without  permission  from  Admiral 
Dewey  by  the  fact  that  they  had  displayed 
their  national  colors,  Admiral  Dewey  replied 
in  substance  that  any  vessel,  hostile  or  other¬ 
wise,  could  fly  any  flag  she  chose,  and  that 
national  colors  were  purchasable  in  the  mav- 
kets  like  any  other  dry  goods.  If  the  Ad¬ 
miral  is  accurately  reported,  he  was,  as  we 
said  last  week,  perfectly  right.  If  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  German  Government  were 
really  harrowed  by  the  “Hoch,  der  Kaiser  I  ” 
doggerel,  Secretary  Hay  has  politely  as¬ 
suaged  the  pain  with  a  few  soothing  words. 
The  rest  of  the  indignation  seems  to  have 
been  based  on  the  misunderstanding  that 
Admiral  Dewey  or  Captain  Coghlan  intended 
to  reflect  upon  the  emblem  of  Germany  per 
se,  while,  in  fact,  both  were  alluding  to  the 
stock  in  trade  of  our  neighbors,  the  Fulton 
street  flag  makers.  Captain  Coghlan  is  a 
brave  man,  a  capital  officer  and  one  of  the 
known  humorists  of  the  navy.  He  has  be¬ 
sides  always  been  noted  for  a  very  plain 
and  undiplomatic  way  of  expressing  his 
opinions,  for  which  to  some  extent  he  has 
suffered.  He  has  no  doubt  been  much  wor¬ 
ried  by  the  incident,  which  ought  to  end 
where  it  is.  The  talk  about  a  court-martial  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  if  a  like  proposition 
had  been  made  concerning  Sidney  Smith’s 
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friend,  who  “spoke  disrespectfully  of  tile 
equator.” 


The  United  States  tariff  is  still  enforced 
upon  imports  from  Porto  Rico.  Since  the 
war  new  duties  upon  Porto  Rican  products 
have  been  enacted  in  Spain,  and  even  in 
Cuba  the  sale  of  these  products  has  been 
made  difficult  by  new  tariff  regulations. 
Trade  and  agriculture  suffer  in  Porto  Rico 
by  reason  of  these  barriers,  some  of  which 
have  been  set  up  since  the  occupation  of 
Cuba  by  the  American  military  forces.  The 
Spanish  soldiers  formerly  quartered  in  Porto 
Rico  bought  their  supplies,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  from  the  people  of  the  island.  Our 
soldiers  stationed  there  are  supplied  from 
this  country.  In  the  Commissary  Depart 
ment  at  San  Juan  South  American  coffee  is 
sold  at  thirty  cents  a  pound,  and  the  Rio 
coffee  is  supplied  to  the  troops,  while  the 
coffee  of  Porto  Rico,  said  to  be  of  finer 
quality,  goes  begging  for  a  market  at  eight  or 
ten  cents,  and  growers  in  the  interior  suffer 
because  they  cannot  sell.  The  extension  of 
our  navigation  laws  to  the  island  confined  to 
American  ships  the  carrying  trade  between 
one  port  of  the  island  and  another,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  island  and  this  country,  thus 
compelling  changes  -which  had  a  disturbing 
effect.  Two  weeks  ago  the  Government  was 
considering  the  expediency  of  withdrawing 
these  laws,  because  the  supply  of  American 
carriers  was  inadequate,  but  some  relief  is 
now  given  by  a  steamship  which  will  visit 
all  the  ports  weekly.  So  far  as  the  mat- 
keting  of  native  products  is  concerned 
Porto  Rico  appears  to  have  gained  nothing 
up  to  this  time  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but 
this  is  a  period  of  transition  and  there  will 
be  a  change  for  the  better  under  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Event¬ 
ually,  when  our  tariff  barrier  shall  no  longer 
be  raised  against  Porto  Rican  products,  and 
trade  communication  shall  have  become  fre¬ 
quent  and  profitable,  the  prosperity  of  Porto 
Rico  will  excite  the  envy  of  some  of  her  less 
fortunate  neighbors  in  West  Indian  waters. 


....The  Rev.  Charles  Doll,  of  Boston, 
publishes  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  of 
a  soldier  in  the  Philippines,  whose  name  he 
does  not  give,  simply  saying  that  he  is  not 
from  Massachusetts,  who  says  :  “  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  order  was  given  not  to  take  any 
prisoners,”  meaning  to  kill  them  all.  Now 
we  simply  do  not  believe  it.  No  such  order 
could  have  been  given  by  any  officer  compe¬ 
tent  to  give  an  order,  and  this  we  say,  not 
forgetting  the  train  loads  that  went  out  from 
Atlanta  to  see  a  negro  lynched.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  Government  to  hunt  dowu 
this  story  and  find  what  it  is  based  on. 

....Governor  Candler  of  Georgia  says  he 
believes  that  the  whole  trouble  of  all  these 
lynching  disorders  is  traceable  to  politics,  and 
that  it  is  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  friction 
that  has  ever  existed  in  Georgia  between  the 
whites  and  the  blacks.  That  is  a  curious  con¬ 
fession!  Why  should  politics  make  any  such 
difference?  Hereabouts  men  do  not  shoot 
or  hang  or  burn  each  other  because  of  poli¬ 
tics.  Political  differences  ought  always  to 
be  permitted  and  treated  with  respect.  If 
it  is  politics,  there  is  something  desperately 
tyrannous  about  such  politics. 

....Really  Marconi’s  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  is  justifying  itself,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  cavilers  and  doubters  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  Goodwin  Sands  lightship  had 
aboard  the  wireless  apparatus  when  it  was 
run  into  by  a  vessel,  and  was  in  danger  of 
sinking.  The  men  on  board  communicated 
across  the  ocean  twelve  miles,  and  told  of 
the  accident,  and  tugs  were  immediately  sent 
to  their  assistance.  That  was  a  fortunate 
and  useful  accident,  and  will  do  much  to  de¬ 
velop  the  use  of  the  system. 

....It  was  the  battle  of  Manila,  but  the 
thousands  who  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
it  did  not  call  last  Monday  “  Manila  Day.” 
Dewey  Day  it  was  in  everybody’s  heart,  and 
Dewey  Day  it  will  be  for  years  to  come. 
We  found  a  very  great  American  at  Manila 
a  year  ago,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  has  been  growing  ever  since. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Methodist  Union  in  Australasia. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Burgess,  LL.D. 
The  reality  and  success  of  Methodist  union 
in  Australasia— as  far  as  it  has  gone— was 
shown  by  the  action  of  two  of  the  annual 
Conferences  that  have  lately  been  held.  They 
chose  as  their  Presidents  ministers  who  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  other  than  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Churches,  thus  proving  that  ec¬ 
clesiastical  distinctions  have  disappeared  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  form. 

The  Rev.  John  Orchard,  who  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  the  New  Zealand  Conference, 
was  an  influential  minister  of  the  Bible 
Christian  Church,  prior  to  the  union.  He  is 
a  senior  man,  possessed  of  much  force  of 
character  and  general  ability.  He  was  one 
of  the  New  Zealand  representatives  at  the 
General  Conference  of  1897,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  then  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  esteem  he  had  gained.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  principal  circuit  in  the  city  of 
Christchurch,  where  the  Conference  was 
held. 

When  the  first  United  Conference  was  held 
in  Queensland,  last  year,  a  Wesleyan  minis¬ 
ter  was  appointed  President,  and  a  Primitive 
Methodist  Secretary.  The  latter— the  Rev. 
William  Powell— has  now  been  chosen  for 
the  higher  and  more  important  office.  He 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  colony,  and  his 
capacity  for  administration  is  generally  rec¬ 
ognized,  so  that  personally  he  is  every  way 
qualified  for  the  position. 

These  appointments  are  not  merely  compli¬ 
ments,  nor  are  they  justified  mainly  by  sen¬ 
timental  considerations.  Australian  Method¬ 
ism  is  so  organized  that  the  President  of  an 
annual  Conference  is  not  only  chairman  of 
the  assembly,  or  primus  inter  pares,  but  the 
principal  executive  officer  for  the  year.  He 
does  not  exercise  the  functions  of  a  bishop 
in  the  M.  E.  Church  in  stationing  ministers, 
but  nevertheless  has  large  powers  and 
weighty  responsibilities.  He  is  a  leader  and 


a  referee,  and  it  is  essential  for  him  to  be 
sympathetically  loyal  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  familiar  with  it.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Zealand  and  Queensland  Con¬ 
ferences  illustrates  the  unity  of  feeling  and 
the  mutual  confidence  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  along  with  the  mechanical  union  of 
the  Churches,  and  will  assuredly  contribute 
to  their  growth. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  is  proceeding  else¬ 
where  in  a  manner  that  insures  its  consum¬ 
mation  at  no  distant  date.  In  Victoria  and 
Tasmania  the  date  of  organic  union  is  defi¬ 
nitely  fixed  to  be  January  1st,  1902,  and  lo¬ 
cal  amalgamations  are  being  effected  wher¬ 
ever  practicable,  so  as  to  clear  away  the 
difficulties  which  exist.  Western  Australia, 
which  is  at  present  included  in  the  South 
Australia  Conference,  will  be  separated  next 
year  and  have  a  Conference  of  its  own.  In 
that  colony  the  Primitive  Methodist  and  Bi¬ 
ble  Christian  ministers  that  were  employed 
have  been  temporarily  loaned  to  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  the  properties  transferred,  so 
that  union  is  already  practically  complete. 
Almost  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
consummation  of  union  in  South  Australia 
this  year,  but  delay  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  with  England  for  pro¬ 
viding  to  meet  the  claims  of  Primitive  Meth¬ 
odist  supernumerary  assistants.  A  united 
Conference  of  the  three  Churches  was  held 
in  Adelaide  on  March  7th,  when  a  resolution 
was  adopted  that  union  should  take  effect 
next  New  Year’s  Day.  Out  of  nearly  300 
ministers  and  lay  delegates  present,  only 
three  hands  were  held  up  against  the  propo¬ 
sition. 

It  is  a  little  singular— perhaps  more  than 
an  accidental  coincidence— that  New  South 
Wales,  which  has  blocked  Australian  feder¬ 
ation,  should  be  the  colony  in  which  the 
union  movement  in  Methodism  is  the  most 
backward  and  slow.  The  case  is  all  the 
more  surprising  because  the  hindrance  is  in 
the  parent  body,  which  in  that  colony 
would  be  affected  less  than  in  any  other. 
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Wesleyan  Methodism  was  established  there 
long  before  any  of  the  branches,  and  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  lead  is  far  away  the  largest.  It 
has  139  ministers  and  the  other  Churches 
put  together  only  about  25.  For  all  that 
there  is  a  timidity,  a  shrinking,  from  taking 
a  decisive  step  that  is  difficult  to  understand. 
The  sister  Churches  have  accepted  the  basis 
of  union.  In  centers  of  population  like  New¬ 
castle,  where  the  evils  of  overlapping  are 
felt  most  severely,  there  is  eagerness  to  do 
away  with  them.  Any  public  gathering 
where  the  subject  is  introduced  cheers  union 
to  the  echo.  The  Wesleyan  Conference  last 
year  pronounced  In  favor  of  it  by  a  decided 
majority.  The  Federal  Council  has  reported 
that  no  reason  exists  against  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  union  in  1902.  A  motion  on  the 
lines  of  that  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Conference  this  year,  but  an  amendment, 
calling  for  a  referendum  of  the  minor  Meth¬ 
odist  Churches,  was  carried  against  it,  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  to  one. 

There  is  still  a  probability  that  union  will 
be  effected  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  same 
time  as  in  Victoria,  and  a  moral  certainty 
that  it  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  As 
the  movement  is  proceeding  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion  throughout  Australasia  there  will  be 
nothing  dramatic  or  sensational  about  its 
consummation,  but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  the 
less  effective  on  that  account.  Everything 
of  the  kind  is  subordinated  to  local  and  prac¬ 
tical  considerations,  but  it  is  significant  that 
despite  checks  and  hindrances  the  tide  of 
unionism  flows  onward  with  gathering 
strength  and  has  never  been  reversed. 

Norwood,  South  Australia. 


The  seventy-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ty  is  to  be  held  at  Hartford,  May  28th-30tli. 
President  .1.  H.  Barrows,  of  Oberlin,  will 
preach  the  opening  sermon  and  there  will 
be  a  full  supply  of  other  speakers.  One  ses¬ 
sion  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Massachusetts 
Home  Missionary  Society  and  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  its  centenary.  The  Congregational 
Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society,  the 
Congregational  Educational  Society  and  the 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society  will 


also  have  their  anniversaries  at  the  same 
time. 

_ A.  Huntington  Clapp,  D.D.,  who  died 

last  week  in  his  eighty-first  year,  had  been 
for  many  years  either  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  Treasurer  or  Editorial  Secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society, 
having  previously  served  churches  as  pastor 
at  Brattieboro,  Vt,  and  Providence,  ft.  I., 
and  also  served  as  chaplain  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  possessed  rare  abilities  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  noted  for  his  brilliant 
and  witty  impromptu  speeches,  but  chiefly 
for  the  wisdom  and  energy  with  which  he 
conducted  the  important  religious  work  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge. 

....Auxiliary  D  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  and  Christian  Workers  in  New 
York  City  publishes  a  general  directory  of 
its  district.  It  gives  the  full  address  of  each 
church,  with  its  pastor,  a  complete  schedule 
of  services  on  Sundays  and  week  days  and 
also  of  the  different  benevolent  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  employment  offices,  nurseries, 
libraries,  etc.  The  list  includes  3  Baptist 
Churches,  1  Congregational,  2  Lutheran,  2 
Methodist,  4  Presbyterian,  5  Episcopal,  2 
Reformed,  3  Roman  Catholic,  1  Catholic 
Apostolic  and  1  Universallst  and  1  Jewish 
synagog.  There  is  a  complete  list  also  of  the 
public  schools.  The  directory  is  furnished  to 
every  household  and  the  nearest  church  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  blue  pencil  mark,  while  a  notice 
is  given  that  the  clergyman  in  charge  will 
he  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  home. 
Under  this  system  every  family  in  the  en¬ 
tire  community  is  reached  and  provided  for, 
perfect  liberty  being  left,  of  course,  to  each 
family  to  attend  any  church  that  they  may 
choose,  no  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  in 
favor  of  any  denomination. 

_ Two  Episcopal  clergymen,  B.  F.  De 

Costa,  D.D.,  and  F.  H.  Clendenin,  D.D., 
have  protested  to  Bishop  Potter  against  the 
ordination  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  as  an  Epis¬ 
copal  clergyman,  their  objection  being  based 
on  his  support  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  and 
thus  the  same,  in  substance,  as  the  charges 
on  which  he  was  suspended  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry.  Dr.  De  Costa  is  the  cler¬ 
gyman  who  has  much  to  say  on  the  failure 
of  Protestantism,  and  he  is,  like  a  Rev.  Mr. 
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Clagden,.  of  Boston,  taken  seriously  by  Cath¬ 
olic  newspapers.  Dr.  Clendenin’s  protest 
is  more  serious  because  it  was  in  his  church 
that  Professor  Briggs’s  ordination  was-  to 
take  place,  and  this  requires  a  speedy  change 
of  plan,  as  Professor  Briggs  is  to  sail 
for  England  May  18th  for  his  usual  sum¬ 
mer’s  work  on  his  great  Hebrew  Lexicon. 
Bishop  Potter  is  evidently  indignant,  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Huntington,  whose  name  stands 
as  high  as  that  of  any  other  man  in  the 
Church,  has  given  voice  to  this  feeling  in  a 
strong  letter  offering  Grace  Church  for  the 
ordination.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for 
those  who  protest  to  demand  a  trial  and  pre¬ 
vent  or  delay  the  ordination,  and  there  are 
indications  that  such  is  the  plan;  and  it 
would  be  very  curious  and  disagreeable  if 
Dr.  Briggs’s  escape  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  landed  him  into  another  heresy 
trial.  One  would  think  that  such  a  devout 
Christian  scholar  ought  to  find  room  enough 
in  any  denomination  that  does  not  discour¬ 
age  the  earnest  search  after  truth. 

. . .  .Just  now,  when  so  much  has  been  said 
about  the  churchless  towns  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  it  will  be  interesting  to  refer  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  similar  sort  in  The  Review,  an 
outspoken  Catholic  paper  of  St.  Louis.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  decrease  in  Catholic 
churches  and  chapels,  according  to  the  new 
Directory,  as  in  Chicago  diocese  17,  Du¬ 
buque  54,  New  Orleans  18,  Oregon  City  83, 
St.  Louis  19,  Santa  F6  54,  the  decline  being 
in  chapels  and  stations  rather  than  churches. 
The  editor  asks: 

“What  is  the  reason?  In  our  opinion,  first, 
the  moving  of  Catholics  from  the  country  into 
the  cities.  The  farmer  has  not  as  yet  felt  the 
return  of  prosperity,  if  others  have.  Hence 
some  stations  have  to  be  practically  abandoned. 
Next,  the  worship  of  mammon.  Priests  with 
a  missionary  spirit  are  but  too  often  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  demands  upon  them  by  their  su¬ 
periors.  Having  scarcely  enough  to  feed  and 
clothe  themselves  decently,  collection  after  col¬ 
lection  is  demanded  of  them  for  diocesan  or 
missionary  purposes  ;  perhaps  even  a  round  sum 
is  exacted  from  them  for  the  diocesan  seminary 
or  orphan  asylum ;  they  are  asked  to  pay  a 
cathedraticum  [for  support  of  Bishopl  when 
their  own  salary  amounts  to  hardly  $200  or 
$300.  If  the  missionary  refuses  he  becomes 


persona  ingrata j  so  he  pays,  but  makes  up  his 
mind  to  apply  for  the  next  vacancy  that  may 
occur.  The  result :  one  more  missionary  taken 
away  from  the  field  where  he  is  needed  so  much ; 
one  more  poor  parish  left — to  perdition.  For 
no  one  wants  to  go  there  since  the  Bishop  him¬ 
self  thinks  there  is  no  living  to  be  had.  Such 
is  the  case  in  many  instances.” 

The  problem  thus  appears  to  be  not  wholly 
a  Protestant  one. 

....A  recent  report  by  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Beirut,  Syria,  gives  some  interest¬ 
ing  facts  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine.  Out  of  a  total  population 
which  he  gives  as  200,000,  about  40,000  are 
Jews,  as  against  14,000  twenty  years  ago. 
In  Jerusalem  there  are  22,000  Jews  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  classes, 
Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim;  960  families 
numbering  about  5,000  souls  inhabit  the  22 
Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  founded  by  for¬ 
eigners,  ten  by  Baron  "Rothschild,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Universal  Israelite  Alliance,  and  the 
rest  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
and  the  Odessa  Company.  Of  these  twenty- 
two  colonies  the  largest  supports  1,000  souls. 
It  has  a  graded  school,  a  synagog  and  4,000 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  is  knowr 
as  the  “  Jacob  Memorial.”  Other  important 
colonies  have  peculiar  names.  The  “  First 
to  Zion  ”  owns  2,000  acres  of  land,  has  40 
two-story  dwelling  houses,  schoolhouse,  syn¬ 
agog  and  hospital  and  large  orchards  and 
vineyards.  Near  Jaffa  is  a  large  agricultural 
school  with  100  or  more  pupils,  and  a  high 
school  for  Jewish  girls  has  been  established 
in  Jaffa.  Beyond  Tiberias,  near  the  source 
of  the  Jordan,  there  is  a  prosperous  colony, 
and  in  that  vicinity  dairy  farming  has  been 
followed  and  experiments  have  been  made 
in  tea  planting.  Whatever  may  be  the  po¬ 
litical  effect  of  this  upon  the  country  itself 
the  development  of  its  resources  is  most  not¬ 
able.  For  a  while  the  Sultan  seemed  favor¬ 
ably  disposed  to  the  granting  of  certain  har¬ 
bor  and  other  franchises,  but  of  late  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  become  disturbed  over  the  pos¬ 
sible  development  of  these  communities  and 
to  have  forbidden  further  immigration.  To 
what  extent  this  is  his  own  initiative  or 
under  the  general  influence  of  Russia  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  say.  Russian  schools 
are  springing  up  everywhere  all  over  Syria 
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and  Russia  evidently  is  seeking  a  predom¬ 
inant  influence. 

Missions. 

Money  and  Missions. 

By  Hiram  C.  Haydn,  D.D. 

The  situation  is  this — all  the  world  is  open 
to  the  Gospel ;  the  facilities  for  going  every¬ 
where  and  the  data  needful,  in  advance,  to  go 
wisely,  are  abundant ;  the  prayer  for  workers 
is  answered  and  men  and  women  stand  ready 
to  go,  but  are  detained  for  lack  of  money  to 
send  and  support  them.  No  long  time  ago  there 
was  more  money  than  men,  and  the  watchword 
was  Advance!  Now  the  situation  is  reversed, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  hold  the  ground  occupied. 

Why  is  this?  Is  there  a  famine  of  money? 
Money  is  plenty.  Money  is  cheap.  Good  and 
profitable  investments  are  difficult  to  find.  Is 
the  money  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  world? 
The  Church  folk  have  plenty  of  money.  They 
live  well,  dress  well,  travel  much — do  all  these 
things  generously,  many  of  them  luxuriously. 
A  single  season  at  any  one  of  ten  thousand 
fashionable  winter  and  summer  resorts  and 
costly  hotels  finds  a  great  many  of  the  Lord’s 
people  spending  a  deal  of  money  to  please  them¬ 
selves;  and  one  season  follows  another  till  this 
is  the  habit  of  life  with  very,  very  many.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  people,  with  little  self-denial,  or 
none  at  all,  could  support  as  many  missionaries. 
There  is  no  lack  of  money  for  investments  to 
yield  in  kind.  The  children  of  the  kingdom  are 
as  shrewd  as  any  in  our  day,  and  are  multiply¬ 
ing  their  possessions  and  building  bigger  barns, 
houses,  palaces  year  by  year.  Money  enough 
in  the  Church,  but  not  enough  consecrated 
money. 

But  why  is  it  not  consecrated  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  work  of  the  kingdom,  in  obedience  to 
the  Lord’s  command?  This  is  the  serious  ques¬ 
tion  of  Ihe  hour.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
Lord’s  people  who  keep  on  praying,  “  Thy  king¬ 
dom  come,”  now  and  then  read  the  great 
commission,  and  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  world  redeemed  and  Christ  drawing  the  na¬ 
tions  to  his  feet?  Can  this  question  be  an¬ 
swered? 

Is  it  worldliness — that  is,  unusual  worldli¬ 
ness?  I  answer,  yes.  There  have  been  such 
times  before,  but  not  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  Self-indulgence  and  greed 
of  accumulation  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  weak¬ 
ening  of  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  and  Church  obligations  on  the  other,  arc 


together  producing  an  unenviable,  unresponsive 
type  of  character.  The  greed  of  accumulation, 
beyond  all  rational  needs,  with  the  self-indulg¬ 
ence  that  goes  with  it,  is  wasting  the  spirituality 
of  many,  and  making  their  lives  a  desert,  and 
they  are  become  largely  impervious  to  appeals 
which  address  themselves  to  a  Church  presum¬ 
ably  at  one  with  the  Master  in  his  travail  over 
a  lost  world.  The  force  of  this  assertion  is  not 
broken  by  the  exceptions  that  occur  to  any  one 
following  this  discussion. 

Is  it  the  concentration  of  money  in  fewer 
hands  than  heretofore?  Are  the  many  less  able 
to  give  than  formerly?  Have  they  less  to  give? 
If  my  observation  is  to  be  trusted  these  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  answered  affirmatively.  The 
more  money  is  diffused,  the  more  givers  and  the 
better  for  all  good  causes.  Twenty  millions  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  will  benefit  missions  and 
all  good  causes  less  than  twenty  millions  in  the 
hands  of  twenty  men ;  and  less  still  than  if  pos¬ 
sessed  by  two  hundred,  and  the  man  witli 
twenty  millions  will  shirk  in  taxes  and  the  com¬ 
mon  burdens  of  society  far  more  than  the  ag¬ 
gregate  shirking  of  two  hundred,  controlling  the 
same  amount.  This  is  the  situation — the  con¬ 
centration  of  wealth  and  the  machinery  for  mak¬ 
ing  money  in  fewer  hands,  on  the  whole,  gives 
to  the  many  less  available  resources  on  account 
of  the  decrease  of  wages,  when  not  thrown  out 
altogether,  the  increased  burden  of  taxation,  the 
higher  style  of  living  into  which  our  civilization 
is  crowding  even  the  middle  class  of  people ;  and 
while  the  staples  of  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  lessened,  the  higher  education  and  profes¬ 
sional  services  generally,  outside  the  ministry, 
are  on  the  increase.  Besides,  the  aggregations 
of  wealth  now  largely  controlled  by  the  few 
have  actually  impoverished  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber,  who  have  been  allured  into  ruinous  invest¬ 
ments.  Many  of  these  great  properties  have 
actually  drunk  up  the  savings  of  multitudes 
now  and  henceforth  forever  to  be  unrecognized 
in  the  earnings  to  accrue  from  them.  And  the 
force  of  these  assertions  is  not  to  be  broken  by 
the  exceptions  that  may  occur  to  any  one  fol¬ 
lowing  this  discussion. 

Has  the  study  of  comparative  religion  had  a 
tendency  to  weaken  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
preach  the  Christian  faith  to  all  peoples? 

Possibly,  in  some  such  way  as  this — e.  g., 
Asiatic  peoples  are,  for  the  most  part,  not 
”  heathen  ”  in  the  sense  current  fifty  years  ago  ; 
and  the  ethnic  religions  are  not  now  accounted, 
ns  once  they  were,  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  devil,  however  devilish  some  of  their  rites 
and  ceremonies  became.  And  many,  with  only 
a  smattering  of  what  this  study  means,  jump 
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to  the  conclusion  these  religions  are  good  enough 
for  them,  as  ours  is  good  enough  for  us.  Let 
them  alone. 

The  vague  notion  that  these  ethnic  religions 
have  good  enough  in  them  to  answer  the  needs, 
say,  of  Asiatics,  put  with  the  romantic  stories 
of  travelers  captivated  by  the  superficial  quali¬ 
ties  of  Japanese  or  Indian  men  and  women,  to 
whom  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  they 
are  chaste,  truthful,  spiritually-minded  or  not, 
influences  a  good  many  not  averse  to  having 
their  consciences  eased  of  obligation  to  con¬ 
clude  that  they  are  better  off  left  to  themselves. 

No  thorough-going  study  of  these  religions 
and  of  Asiatic  society  gives  any  such  result. 
The  fact  of  some  good  in  them  does  not  blind 
the  scholar  to  the  defects  and  inadequacy  of 
these  religions,  or  to  their  utter  failure,  judged 
by  their  fruits  through  thousands  of  years. 

Grant,  as  we  should,  all  that  can  be  claimed 
for  these  faiths,  their  founders  and  noblest  ex¬ 
ponents,  it  still  remains  true  that  they  have  no 
saving  power  over  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  Asiatic  world  needs  nothing  so  much  as  to 
realize  that  God  hath,  in  these  latter  days, 
spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son,  and  that  there  s 
salvation  in  no  other.  The  contrast  of  Chris¬ 
tian  communities  gathered  out  of  the  devotees 
of  these  faiths  with  the  people  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded  bears  witness  to  the  impotence 
of  the  religious  to  which  they  are  born.  A  lit¬ 
tle  knowledge,  such  as  is  too  commonly  current, 
may  serve  as  a  narcotic  to  a  conscience  willing 
to  absolve  itself  of  responsibility,  but  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
India,  China  and  Japan,  and  the  concessions  of 
multitudes,  native  to  these  lands,  rebukes  the 
easy-going  virtue  that  is  willing  to  make  the 
Master  the  founder  of  a  local  religion,  and  rob 
him  of  a  world-embracing  kingdom. 

Has  the  change  of  motive  weakened  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  semi-civilized  and  heathen  world 
upon  the  Christian  conscience?  For  the  time 
being  it  doubtless  has.  We  assume  that  such 
a  change  of  motive  has  taken  place.  Some  now 
living  will  recall  the  very  able  papers  of  Dr. 
Treat,  secretary  of  missions  in  Boston,  read  at 
annual  meetings  of  the  American  Board.  One 
in  particular  may  be  recalled,  in  which  was 
beard  the  awful  tramp  of  Chinese,  four  abreast, 
moving  in  endless  procession.  So  many  a  min¬ 
ute  dropping  into  hell  !  The  exact  figures  can¬ 
not  now  be  given  from  memory,  but  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  ineffaceable  and  the  intent  of  the  writer 
obvious.  Only  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
could  any  saving  impression  be  made  before 
these  uncounted  millions.  Whatever  of  truth 
there  may  he  in  this  representation  it  is  felt 


that  this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  it  would 
not  be  effective  in  moving  a  modern  assembly  to 
missionary  zeal.  It  is  felt  that  somehow  God 
is  not  honored  by  such  an  appeal,  thus  baldly 
stated. 

The  rebound  is  easy  to  an  equally  false  con¬ 
clusion  which  leaves  the  conscience  at  ease  and 
the  heart  indifferent. 

A  motive,  more  rational  and  perpetually  and 
mightily  inspiring,  must  be  sought  and  is  found 
in  the  love  and  purpose  of  God,  in  Christ,  for 
all  men,  in  the  possibilities  of  men  and  the  world 
under  the  Gospel,  in  the  vision  of  races  regen¬ 
erated.  enlightened  and  spiritualized,  in  the 
pressure  of  loyalty  to  the  Lord  and  Master  of 
all  who  profess  the  faith  of  him. 

It  lakes  time  for  a  change  of  base,  however 
rational  and  Biblical,  to  get  hold  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Church,  and  the  transition  is,  for 
the  present,  not  joyous  but  grievous  to  many. 
But  the  elements  of  a  soul-inspiring  motive  are 
here  while  the  perils  and  penalties  of  sin,  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere,  are  allowed  their  place. 

It  is  further  to  be  said  that  we  are  passing 
through  transitional  times  in  matters  of  belief 
and  restatements  of  the  faith,  which  have  au 
unsettling  effect,  because  so  superficially  re¬ 
garded  by  many,  who  draw  unwarranted  con¬ 
clusions,  affecting  their  spiritual  life  and  their 
response  to  the  altruism  of  the  Gospel.  This 
mistake  is  without  justification,  for  the  fact  of 
God’s  love  and  the  gift  of  his  Son  to  save  the 
world  remain  the  same,  yesterday  and  to-day 
and  forever.  That  Gospel  we  have,  and  the 
selfishness  of  keeping  it  to  ourselves  is  shame¬ 
ful  and  appalling,  the  disloyalty  involved  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  disciple. 

We  shall  yet  have  to  arise  and  do  in  self-de¬ 
fense  what  we  refuse  to  do  from  generous  love 
of  Christ  and  fellow  men. 

But  how  about  the  humanitarian  work,  which 
is  so  largely  engrossing  the  attention  of  the 
Church  and  employing  her  resources?  Doubt¬ 
less  this  will  account  for  some  diminution  of  in¬ 
terest  and  of  gifts  for  the  world’s  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  The  work  at  our  doors  may,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  obstruct  the  view  of  the  regions  beyond. 
To  some  this  may  appear  to  be  the  one  work  of 
the  hour,  and  doubtless  the  experiment  must 
run  its  course  till  to  everybody  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  Gospel  is  something  far  more 
thoroughgoing  and  radical  than  humanitarian- 
ism,  which  is  only  a  phase  of  Gospel  work,  and 
that  minus  its  quickening  and  saving  efficacy. 
Even  so,  the  funds  are  largely  supplied  by  peo¬ 
ple  outside  the  churches;  and  while  this  is  one 
element  in  the  problem  under  discussion,  it  may 
easily  be  exaggerated.  The  problem,  all  in  all, 
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iis  most  complex,  its  solution  most  urgent. 
iLocal  causes  may  here  and  there  prevail  which 
'cannot  well  be  brought  into  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  obvious  duty  of  all  who  love  our 
.'Lord,  and  mean  to  be  obedient,  is  to  come  back 
'to  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  hear  his  voice 
■  and  follow  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  de- 
'  throne  the  selfishness  that  is  misusing  the  Lord's 
'resources  and  the  greed  that  never  says  enough ! 
and  open  the  heart  to  the  awful  need  of  them 
\who  sit  in  darkness  and  see  no  light. 

Who  believes  that  the  Lord  of  the  Kingdom 
has  called  his  people  to  a  work  for  which  they 
are  not  fully  equipped?  That  he  ever  called 
a  man  into  the  wide  world-field  without  calling 
his  Church  to  send  and  stand  by?  That  the 
retrospect  of  life  will,  for  a  moment,  justify  the 
withholding  of  the  means  by  which  the  waiting 
harvest  might  be  gathered? 

The  love  of  money  is  starving  and  hindering 
the  most  vital  work  to  be  done  for  humanity. 
The  reconsecrated  heart  must  go  before  an  over¬ 
flowing  treasury. 

Cleveland,  O. 


Biblical  Research. 

The  famous  Mosaic  geographical  chart  of 
Palestine,  found  in  December,  1896,  in  Madaba, 
as  made  the  subject  of  a  special  and  detailed 
study  by  Dr.  A.  Schuitan,  in  the  Beilage,  of  the 
Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  No.  36,  the  article 
■of  more  than  eight  solid  quarto  columns  being 
Ibased  on  the  latest  reproductions  and  literature 
■of  this  map.  Schuitan  shows  that  this  is  not 
■only  the  earliest  map  extant  of  Palestine,  but 
:actually  is  the  oldest  chart  of  any  kind  in  exist¬ 
ence,  as  it  dates  back  to  the  sixth  century  after 
'Christ,  this  date  being  certain  because  fixed  by 
ithe  plan  of  Jerusalem  found  ou  the  map,  which 
represents  the  city  as  it  was  before  destroyed  by 
the  Persians  in  614  A.D.  The  writer,  after  a 
detailed  description  of  this  wonderful  chart, 
shows  that  the  author  had  in  mind  rather  the 
Old  Testament  than  the  New  Testament  Pales¬ 
tine,  the  places  marked  and  noted  illustrating 
rather  the  period  covered  by  the  former  litera¬ 
ture  than  by  the  career  of  Christ  and  his  Apos¬ 
tles.  Substantially  it  is  an  historical  chart  of 
the  land  of  the  Patriarchs  as  depicted  by  the 
Old  Testament  hooks.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  Madahn  mosaic  can  form  a  chart  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  description  of  Palestine  given  by  Euse¬ 
bius,  as  it  contains  a  number  of  localities  not 


mentioned  by  that  Christian  writer.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Madaba  map  can 
give  us  little,  if  any,  new  information  illustrative 
of  Biblical  history,  for  the  historical  topography 
of  the  Holy  Land  is  now  better  understood  than 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Byzantine  cartographer. 
'This  mosaic  has  more  of  an  historical  than  a 
theological  or  Biblical  interest. 

. . .  .The  change  from  the  uncial  to  the  cursive 
style  of  writing  in  the  New  Testament  manu¬ 
scripts  has  been  but  imperfectly  understood, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  material  upon 
which  to  base  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Some 
new  material  of  this  sort  has  been  found  recently 
in  the  shape  of  manuscripts  containing  both 
kinds  of  writing,  and  this  material  is  in  outline 
discussed  by  Yon  Dobschiitz,  in  the  Tkeol.  Lit- 
eraturzeitmig,  No.  3,  h.  a.  In  1888  Ralfe  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Gottingen  Nachrichten,  No.  1,  an 
account  of  a  Septuagint  MS.  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  originally  brought  by  Tischendorf  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  various  parts  of  which  were  now  found 
in  London,  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  That  these  parts  are  portions  of  one  and 
the  same  document  admits  of  no  doubt,  but,  sin¬ 
gularly,  down  to  Genesis  42 :  30  the  uncial  style 
is  employed,  and  from  there  on  the  cursive. 
Now  a  Gospel  manuscript  has  been  found  in 
which  the  same  phenomenon  is  discovered.  This, 
too,  is  a  Tischendorf  acquisition,  and  the  parts 
ara  found  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Oxford. 
The  former  contains  Matthew  and  Mark,  the 
latter  Luke  and  John.  In  this  case,  too,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  two  halves  of 
one  and  the  same  manuscript,  yet  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  part  is  in  cursive  and  the  Oxford  part 
in  uncial  letters.  The  natural  presupposition 
that  this  would  be  a  New  Testament  part  of  the 
Ralfe  Septuagint  manuscript  does  not  prove  to 
be  founded  on  fact,  as  the  size  and  character 
of  writing  exclude  this.  There  are,  then,  two 
Biblical  manuscripts  extant  with  a  double  style 
of  writing.  How  to  explain  this  phenomenon  is 
a  question.  The  reason  for  the  change  from  one 
kind  to  another  seems  to  be  purely  technical. 
It  seems  that  the  somewhat  stiff  and  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  minuscules  were  evidently  not  so  convenient 
for  the  writer  as  the  wider  and  more  oblique 
majuscules.  The  manuscripts  date  from  the  time 
when  the  minuscule  style  had  only  begun  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  novelty  and  not  every  writer  was 
able  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  This  group  of 
manuscripts  is  accordingly  of  especial  value 
paleographically,  because  it  furnishes  us  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  origin  of  the  minuscule  style. 
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The  Copper  Mines. 

Foil  some  months  past  there  have  been  ru¬ 
mors  of  an  impending  consolidation  of  the 
copper-mining  companies  of  the  United 
States.  These  rumors,  together  with  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  a  group  of  capitalists  to  purchase 
control  of  certain  mines,  and  a  sharp  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  have  had  a 
very  noticeable  effect  upon  the  market  value 
of  the  shares  of  copper  companies.  For  a 
long  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  the  price  of  the  metal  had  been 
nearly  stationary.  The  average  of  the 
monthly  prices  was  a  little  less  than  11  cents 
a  pound  here  in  1896;  in  1897  it  was  11% 
cents,  with  only  slight  fluctuations;  in  1898 
it  was  12  cents,  the  price  gradually  rising 
from  31  cents  in  January  to  about  13  cents 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Then  began  a  re¬ 
markable  upward  movement,  and  at  the  end 
of  last  week  the  price  for  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  was  19%  cents.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  65  per  cent,  over  the 
average  for  the  three  years  preceding.  With 


the  price  of  the  metal  has  risen  the  market 

value  of  the  shares, 

as  may  be 

seen  in 

the 

following  table: 

Jan., 

Dec., 

Jan.21,  April, 

1898. 

1888. 

1809. 

1899. 

Calumet  &  Heeis . . 

.$<89 

$849 

$890 

$850 

Boston  &  Montana. ...... 

288 

285 

190 

208 

149 

154 

170 

.  30 

8T 

01 

97 

33 

34 

37 

24 

24 

28 

Prices  even  higher 

than 

those 

in  the 

last 

column  above  were  paid 

a  few  weeks 

ago, 

and  the  value  of  the  shares  of  other  compa¬ 
nies  which  have  recently  become  prominent 
in  the  market  has  risen  rapidly— among 
these  the  Arcadian,  Isle  Royale,  Parrott  and 
Utah  Consolidated.  The  shares  of  the  great 
Anaconda  mine,  recently  listed  in  New  York, 
have  risen  in  a  few  weeks  from  $45  to  the 
neighborhood  of  $70. 

Last  week  there  appeared  for  the  first 
time  some  clear  proof  of  the  rumored  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  great  combination,  in  the 


incorporation  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$75,000,000.  The  president  is  Marcus  Daly, 
one  of  the  chief  owners  of  the  Anaconda 
mine,  and  among  the  directors  are  William 
Rockefeller  and  H.  H.  Rogers  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company,  Robert  Bacon  of  the  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  ex-Governor  Flower 
and  other  prominent  financiers.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  company  includes  the  Ana¬ 
conda,  the  Boston  and  Montana,  the  Isle 
Royale,  the  Parrott,  and  several  other  com¬ 
panies  heretofore  existing  separately.  It  is 
evident  that  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
capitalists  interested  are  very  great,  and  it 
is  believed  by  many  that  other  companies 
not  yet  included  will  be  added  to  the  com¬ 
bination,  altho  it  does  not  yet  appear  that 
the  supporters  of  the  project  have  under¬ 
taken  to  unite  all  the  American  copper  mines 
in  one  corporation.  This  may  he  their  aim. 
hut  thus  far  there  is  no  indication  that  a 
majority  of  the  companies  still  independent 
are  soon  to  be  absorbed.  It  has  been  sur¬ 
mised  that  other  combinations  will  first  be 
formed  in  order  that  the  eventual  union  of 
all  may  be  facilitated. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  the  metal  has  been  caused  di¬ 
rectly  and  purposely  by  the  projectors  of  the 
combination,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  successful  carrying  out  of  their 
plans— if  these  involve  absolute  control  of 
the  industry — will  he  followed  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  price  to  figures  not  much  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  last  three  years.  A 
maintenance  of  the  present  price  would  di¬ 
minish  consumption.  Already  the  operations 
of  manufacturers  who  use  copper  have  been 
much  curtailed  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
this  raw  material.  Thousands  of  workmen 
are  idle  in  foreign  factories  because  their 
employers  will  not  pay  the  price  and  be¬ 
cause  orders  for  goods  made  of  copper  are 
withheld.  Diminished  consumption  would 
be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  mine  out¬ 
put,  and  against  this  double  influence  tbe 
high  price  could  not  be  sustained.  The 
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steady  and  reasonable  price  of  the  past  three 
years  has  yielded  large  profits  to  the  leading 
companies  (the  dividends  of  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  were  doubled),  and  has  promoted 
the  growth  of  electrical  industries.  The  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  these  industries  would 
be  assisted  by  a  restoration  of  the  old  aver¬ 
age  or  the  establishment  of  a  new  one  high¬ 
er  by  only  a  small  addition.  The  history  of 
the  S6cretan  combination  shows  how  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  maintain  an  abnormally  high  price 
injuriously  affects  industry  and  eventually 
brings  disaster  upon  those  who  temporarily 
exercise  control.  The  subject  is  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  the  United  States, 
because  we  produce  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  output  of  copper  and  have  recent¬ 
ly  so  enlarged  our  exports  of  the  metal  that 
the  value  of  the  copper  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  has  risen  to  nearly  $35,000,000  per 
annum.  It  is  reported  that  the  output  of  for¬ 
eign  mines  has  very  recently  been  increased, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  American 
product.  We  should  sa3r  again  that  thus  far 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  price  here  has 
been  increased  and  sustained  by  any  com¬ 
bination  agreement.  But  the  projectors  of 
a  combination  should  not  regard  the  present 
price  as  one  which  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  the  power  which  might  be  derived  from 
a  comprehensive  association  of  interests. 


Financial  Items. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  share¬ 
holders  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  Electro¬ 
lytic  Marine  Salt  Co.  has  announced  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  twenty  per  cent.,  payable  May  first. 
This  is  the  company,  it  will  be  remembered, 
formed  to  extract  gold  from  sea  water  in 
Maine,  of  which  the  president,  Rev.  Prescott 
F.  Jernegan,  absconded  to  Europe  some 
months  ago. 

...  .An  illustration  of  the  “  boom  ”  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  found  in  the  large  Increase  in  money 
orders  from  the  Post  Office  Department.  For 
the  six  months  ending  December  31st,  1898, 
money  orders  were  issued  to  an  amount  ten 
and  one-half  million  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
corresponding  period  in  1897.  This  increase 
Is  noticeable  because  it  is  greater  than  dur¬ 


ing  any  corresponding  period  within  the  past 
thirty  years. 

....  An  American  bridge  building  firm  has 
just  received  an  order  to  construct  twelve 
steel  bridges  for  the  Russian  Government. 
These  bridges  will  be  placed  on  the  line  of 
the  Eastern  Chinese  Railroad,  which  is  the 
southeastern  extension  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad.  One  of  the  engineers  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  from  St.  Petersburg,  is  in  this  country 
superintending  the  preparation  of  the  struc¬ 
tural  material. 

. . .  .The  gold  standard  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Republic  of  Ecuador  as  the  basis  for  its 
monetary  system.  United  States  Consul- 
General  De  Leon  at  Guayaquil  has  furnished 
the  State  Department  with  a  translation  of 
the  new  coinage  law.  He  says: 

“  Ecuador  has  heretofore  been  upon  a  so- 
called  bimetallic,  but  practically  monometallic 
silver,  basis ;  no  gold  in  circulation  and  her 
silver  irredeemable.  The  gold  coin  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  condor,  long  since  ceased  to  circulate, 
and.  in  fact,  took  flight  as  soon  as  it  appeared; 
any  that  are  now  to  be  found  are  held  as  cu¬ 
rios,  so  rare  have  they  become.  The  change  by 
the  world  to  a  gold  basis  has  finally  driven 
Ecuador  to  adopt  the  same  course,  and  Congress 
has  just  enacted  a  law  of  coinage  which  within 
two  years  will  place  the  monetary  system  on  a 
gold  basis.” 

COUPONS  PAYABLE  MAY  1ST. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.R.  (consol,  mort¬ 
gage,  5  per  cent.),  at  Central  Trust  Company. 

U,  S.  Leather  Company,  debenture  coupons, 
at  National  Park  Bank. 

The  following  coupons  of  Southern  Pacific 
Company  are  payable  May  1st: 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  Sc  San  Antonie 
(Western  Division),  1st  mortgage,  5  per  cent. 

Southern  Pacific  of  California,  1st  consol , 
5  per  cent. 

. . .  .Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 
during  the  past  week  were : 


BANES, 


Broadway . 245>^ 

Butchers  and  Drov’rs’  81 J4 
Central..... . 183^ 

Mechanics’ . ...... 205}^ 

Mercantile.... . .  190 

Mount  Morris. . „  .285 

Commerce . . . 225 $4 

Corn  Exchange.  .....385 
Imp’t’rs  and  Traders’  546 

Phenix.... . . llfi 

Shoe  and  Leather. . .  .105 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Colonial.......... .....435K  I  Union... . . . .  1409 

Produce  Exchange ...  260  United  States. .........  16SB 

Title  ©’tee  end  Trust.848 


INSURANCE. 


Acetylene  Gas. 

Cax-cio  carbide,  from  which  is  evolved 
acetylene  gas  instantly  by  absorption  of  the 
slightest  moisture,  has  long  been  Unown  to 
scientists  but  remained  only  a  laboratory  sub¬ 
ject  until  a  happy  accident  ledto  the  discovery 
of  a  process  for  producing  it  in  commercial 
quantities.  From  that  time  on  it  has  been  com¬ 
ing  more  Into  prominence  and  service  as  a 
source  of  illuminating  gas.  Mainly,  its  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  carried  on  near  Niagara 
Falls,  in  order  to  utilize  the  water  power  of 
the  cataract  most  economically,  but  now  an¬ 
other  interesting  development  has  appeared. 
The  inevitable  wood  dust  of  lumber  cutting 
has  for  many  years  been  a  plague  of  the 
paw-mill.  Dumping  it  into  the  stream  has 
been  the  easiest  and  the  natural  disposition, 
but  running  water  belongs  to  the  public,  and 
gradually  this  course  has  been  prohibited. 
When  steam  power  is  used  the  refuse  has 
been  burned  for  fuel,  but  this  does  not  fully 
avail  and  does  not  meet  every  case.  Saw¬ 
dust  is  unconverted  charcoal,  and  has  some¬ 
times  been  disposed  of  thus,  and  now  there 
is  a  better  process  found  by  which,  it  is  said, 
a  Canadian  lumber  company  is  turning  its 
troublesome  waste  into  profit  by  making  it 
charcoal,  in  which  is  supplied  the  carbon 
necessary  for  calcic  carbide,  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  it  from  coal  or  coke.  It  is  not  so  very 
many  years  since  the  coal  tar  residuum  was 
known  only  as  waste  which  had  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  by  cost  and  trouble,  but  the  discovery 
was  made  that  in  this  waste  were  valuable 
dyes  and  photographic  chemicals. 

We  have  already  explained,  and  need  not 
repeat,  the  characteristics  of  calcic  carbide, 
and  have  pointed  out  the  simple  conditions 
of  safety  with  it.  The  material  is  too  val¬ 
uable  to  be  kept  out  of  service  by  any  alarm 
cry.  For  one  sign,  there  were  three  or  four 
mstkes  of  gas  lamps  for  bicycles  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  1898;  there  are  now  probably  ten  times 
that  number,  and  their  proportion  in  lamps 
in  use  is  largely  increased  already.  The 
market  price  of  carbide  has  declined,  and 
the  lessened  cost  of  production  will  lower 
that  still  further.  While  not  yet  sanguine 


that  acetylene  will  become  important  as  a 
source  of  power,  the  motor  is  still  the  most 
serious  part  of  the  automobile,  and  there  are 
possibilities  in  this  gas.  So  the  world  must 
add  it  to  the  list  of  servitors  and  learn  how 
to  keep  it  within  bounds. 


Defalcations. 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co.’s  company 
paper  gives  the  following  as  the  defalcations 
for  December  and  for  the  year: 

Year 


Federal  and  State. . . 

December. 

.  12,000 

1898. 

$3,766,299 
472  671 

Transportation  Companies. . . . 
Savings  Banks  and  Building 

and 

.  76,000 

348,723 

469,203 

Insurance  Companies. ......... 

.  20,800 

111,120 

1,441,325 

.  280,268 

670,398 

Commercial  Corporations 

and 

.  255,613 

1,558,679 

Benevolent  Associations. . .... 

.  4,152 

. .  33,427 

79,308 

318,625 

Totals . 

...  §001,720 

$9^6,351 

This  is  neither  a  pleasant  subject  nor  a 
pleasant  total,  and  the  latter  is  the  less  pleas¬ 
ant  because  it  is  clearly  necessarily  incom¬ 
plete;  still,  the  compiler  adds  that  it  is  two 
millions  less  than  the  total  for  1897  and 
comes  back  approximately  to  the  figure  for 
2S9G.  Press  reports  mostly  furnish  the  data 
used.  Yet  if  it  be  urged  that  the  amounts 
involved  are  liable  to  be  overstated  rather 
than  understated  in  these  reports,  it  must 
on  the  other  hand  be  true  that,  as  in  fires,  a 
large  number  are  never  publicly  reported  at 
all— they  are  small  in  amount  or  are  quietly 
disposed  of  by  the  parties  concerned.  The 
journal  also  adds  that  many  of  the  surety 
companies  are  desirous  of  suppressing  re¬ 
ports  of  losses  in  which  they  are  involved, 
so  that  for  this  reason  a  smaller  proportion 
than  formerly  get  into  print. 

For  January  last  figures  from  the  same 
source  show  great  changes  from  those  of  De¬ 
cember,  defalcations  in  corporations  and 
firms  declining  more  than  one-half  and  in 
court  trusts  almost  disappearing,  while  in 
municipal  there  is  an  increase  of  six-fold. 
The  total  declines  to  a  little  more  than  one- 
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third  of  the  December  figures,  but  any  de¬ 
duction  that  this  is  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  would  be  premature. 


“  Slow-burning  Construction.” 

It  becomes  more  and  more  plain  that  “fire¬ 
proof  ”  is  a  designation,  not  an  expression 
of  actual  fact;  the  only  really  fireproof  con¬ 
structions  hereabouts  are  probably  the 
water  reservoirs  and  the  Bridge  towers,  and 
Isolation  largely  helps  the  latter.  Slow-burn¬ 
ing  construction  is  possible,  however,  which, 
at  the  fullest,  means  that  fire,  left  to  do  its 
worst,  shall  be  unable  to  pass  beyond  the 
building,  or  even  beyond  the  room,  where  it 
originates.  Nobody  supposes  that  our  mer¬ 
cantile  buildings  are  fire-resisting  or  even 
slow-burning.  What  our  hotels  are  was 
shown  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  for  dwell¬ 
ings,  the  destruction  of  the  entire  Andrews 
family  save  one  who  chanced  to  be  absent 
describes  them.  Tenements  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention.  The  skyscraper  office  build¬ 
ing  has  had  two  tests,  and  has  been  found 
with  vulnerable  defects. 

Buildings  with  large  unbroken  areas  will 
always  burn  rapidly.  Elevator  shafts  and 
light  shafts  will  always  carry  fire  speedily 
to  the  roof.  Hollow  spaces  in  floors  and  ceil¬ 
ings,  all  connected  and  without  stops  to 
break  draft,  will  be  flues  to  the  end,  and 
buildings  so  constructed  are  huge  stoves 
packed  with  inflammable  material.  Wood 
will  continue  to  burn  most  readily,  whether 
In  floors,  partitions,  doors,  window  frames, 
cornices  or  roofs.  Glass  in  windows  is  no 
more  effective  against  the  advance  of  fire 
from  the  outside  than  paper  would  be;  yet 
buildings  which  are  called  fireproof  because 
their  framework  is  metal  have  from  25  per 
cent,  upward  of  their  frontage  left  open  to 
fire;  their  windows  might  be  far  safer  if 
boarded  up. 

In  a  180-page  pamphlet  Mr.  F.  C.  Moore, 
President  of  the  Continental  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  attempts  to  show  “  how  to  build  fire¬ 
proof  and  slow-burning.”  He  treats  of  ex¬ 
posure  of  ironwork  to  rust  and  expansion 
and  of  the  relative  conductivity  of  mate¬ 
rials;  of  partitions,  roofs,  stand-pipes,  stair¬ 
cases,  foundations,  vertical  supports,  and 
fireproofing  of  iron;  of  flooring,  well-hole^ 


elevators,  roofs,  chimneys,  boiler-rooms, 
water-tanks,  fireproof  doors  and  shutters;  of 
fire  stops,  partitions,  piers,  extinguishing  ap¬ 
paratus,  etc.  Copious  use  is  made  of  the 
cases  of  the  Home  building  in  Pittsburg  and 
the  Home  Life  building  in  New  York,  and  il¬ 
lustrations  of  both  are  given.  These  cases 
are  rightfully  used,  because  underwriters 
learned  by  them  and  paid  for  their  school¬ 
ing:  the  Continental  paid  with  the  rest,  $16,- 
583  on  the  Horne  building  and  $40,000  on 
the  Home.  Having  paid  thus,  it  does  well  to 
learn,  and  also  to  try  to  share  its  knowledge 
and  make  that  useful. 

Mr.  Moore  has  prepared  a  treatise  at  once 
timely  and  valuable,  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  of  service.  But  to  know  the  right  thing 
avails  only  when  that  thing  is  done.  He  cor¬ 
rectly  remarks  that  underwriters,  as  such, 
have  no  particular  interest  in  good  construc¬ 
tion,  all  risks  being  alike  to  them,  provided 
the  rate  is  in  due  proportion  to  risk.  This  is 
a  doctrine  of  the  Continental,  whose  rating 
schedule  and  “  penalizing  ”  are  well  known. 
It  is  all  in  the  “  if.”  While  rate-cutting  and 
determination  to  lose  no  risk  because  of  dif¬ 
ferences  about  rate  continue,  owners  will 
consider  insurance  the  most  economical  pre¬ 
caution  against  fire,  and  all  the  knowledge 
of  how  things  ought  to  be  done  will  avail 
little  with  them. 


Insurance  Statement. 

THE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  made  its  thirty-second  annual 
statement  and  report  on  January  1,  1889.  I  he 
vear  1898  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  business  done  and  gains  made  in 
the  different  departments  were  greater  than  m 
any  previous  year  of  the  company  s  history. 
The  premiums  received  last  year  amounted  to 
84,057,798.77,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $420,338.52 ;  the  interest  and  rents  col¬ 
lected  were  $1,217,175.51,  which  were  $93,- 
913.46  greater  than  during  the  year  previous, 
while  the  assets  now  amount  to  over  $21,000,- 
000,  having  been  increased  by  $2,343,0o8.08. 
To  the  reserve  fund  of  the  company  has  been 
added  more  than  $2,000,000,  and  to  the  general 
surplus  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  so  that  the  gross  surplus  now  amounts  to 
$2,838,252.50.  This  showing  by  this  conserva¬ 
tive  vet  liberal  company  is  very  gratifying  to 
its  patrons,  and  all  interested  in  insurance  mat¬ 
ters,  and  we  congratulate  the  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Company  on  its  success.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  company  are :  John  M.  Pattison, 
President;  R.  S.  Rust,  Vice-President;  E.  P. 
Marshall,  Secretary  and  Actuary,  and  W.  U. 
Pavis,  Cashiers 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Puzzles. 


Fuddy:  “  Many  wonderful  things  happen 
in  one’s  life.”  Buddy:  “  Especially  in  auto¬ 
biographies.” — Exchange. 

....  Regarding  bimetallism  as  a  sort  of  canned 
issue,  the  administration  doesn’t  believe  iu  re¬ 
opening  it  at  this  time. — The  Evening  News, 
Betroit. 

....If  the  United  States  really  should  give 
She  Philippines  “  honest  government,”  what  a 
temptation  there  would  be  to  emigrate  there 
from  Pennsylvania ! — The  Sentinel,  Indianapo¬ 
lis. 


. . .  .You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  ring 
if  you  will, 

But  the  friends  of  Matt  Quay,  sir,  will  hang 
round  him  still ! 

- — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


_ Teacher:  “Now,  Thomas,  the  square  of 

the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other 
Iwo  sides.  Do  I  make  myself  plain  that  way?  ” 
Thomas:  “I  guess  so — ina  says  too  much  eddi- 
cation  is  what  makes  you  so  homely.” — Ex¬ 
change, . 

....Once  upon  a  time  an  American  taunted 
an  Englishman.  “  Bow  can  you  endure  to  be 
taxed  to  suport  your  idle  nobility?”  exclaimed 
the  American,  warmly.  Then  the  American 
paid  $10  a  ton  for  his  coal  in  order  that  the 
directors  of  the  trust  might  procure  dukes  for 
sons-in-law.  This  fable  teaches  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  ways  of  paying  taxes  as  of 
dodging  the  same. — Detroit  Journal. 

_ First  Friend:  “Feeling  run  down,  eh? 

Now,  take  my  advice — tie  a  boiled  onion  be¬ 
tween  your  eyes ;  it’s  the  only  thing  that  will 
cure  you.”  Second  Friend:  “  My  boy,  what  you 
want  to  do  is  to  put  a  cold  poker  down  your 
back  under  your  shirt,  and  paint  your  arm  with 
lampblack.  It’s  the  only  remedy  that  s  any 
good.”  Third  Friend:  “Oh,  I  know  what  s 
wrong,  my  boy !  My  mother  said  that  sun¬ 
flowers  tied  around  the  waist  and  a  lump  of 
butter  on  the  head  were  the  best  things  in 
the  world  for  it.”  Fourth  Friend:  “In  all 
my  experience  I  never  knew  orange  peel 
wrapped  around  the  knee  to  fail  to  cure. 
Wife:  “  Yes,  John,  dear,  all  these  things  may  be 
good,  but  there  is  nothing  like  this  tonic  my 
grandmother  used  to  make  of  vinegar,  sulphur, 
benzine,  sugar,  zinc  rust  and  cobwebs.  Now, 
take  some,  darling.” — Pearson's  Weekly. 

...  .A  Telephone  Experience. — “  Hello, 
Central!”  “What  number,  please?”  “One 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-four.”  “  I 
don’t  catch  that.”  “  One  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four.”  “Try  it  once  more,  please. 

“  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty-four.  beven 
hundred  and  sixty-four?”  “No;  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-four — one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four.”  “  I  can’t  give  you  two  num¬ 
bers  at  once.  Which  do  you  want  first  ?  1 

was  giving  you  the  same  number  two  different 
wavs.”  "  A  little  louder,  please.  I  can  t  quite 
make  you  out”  “I  said  I  was  giving  you  the 
same  number  two  different  ways.”  “  Oh,  yes. 
Well,  what  number  do  you  want?  -twelve 
hundred  and  sixty-four.”  “  Suppose  you  give 
me  each  figure  separately,  like  one,  two,  three, 
for  instance.”  “All  right.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  sis,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve.  Got  that?”  “Yes.”  “  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six.  Got  that?”  “Yes/’  14  One, 
two,  three,  four.  Got  that?  ”  41  Yes.  You 

want  twelve,  six,  four,  do  you?”  “Yes,  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty-four.  Do  you  understand 
now?”  “  Yes,  I  understand.  Twelve-sixty-four 
is  busy  now.  Ring  off,  please.” — Harper's  Ba¬ 
zar. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

Fop.  the  best  puzzles  sent  in  during  May  The 
Independent  offers  the  following  prizes: 

First  Prize  :  One  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Independent. 

Second  Prize  :  “  The  Sinking  of  the  Merri- 
mac,”  by  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson. 

Third  Prize:  “The  Maine.”  Personal  nar¬ 
rative  of  Captain  Sigsbee. 


Wehn  prial  spets  dasie  rof  yam 

Keil  samdiudo  lal  eht  spanridor  gen  til's  c 
Shref  tolevis  nope  r.veve  dya; 

Ot  mose  wen  drib  ache  ruho  ew  stilen. 


11  .  .  . 

.  .  .  21 

12  .  .  . 

.  .  .  22: 

13  .  .  . 

...  23. 

14  .  .  . 

...  24 

15  .  .  . 

.  .  .  25. 

16  .  .  . 

.  .  .  2G. 

17  .  .  . 

...  27 

18  .  .  . 

...  28; 

19  .  .  . 

...  29. 

20  .  .  . 

...  30, 

ACROSTIC. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

From  1  to  11,  extracted;  11  to  21*8  cavalier 
in  Scott’s  “  Woodstock ;  ”  2  to  12,  a  noted 
painter  of  the  Bolognese  school ;  12  to  22,  a 
famous  queen ;  3  to  13,  one  of  the  twelve  apos¬ 
tles  ;  13  to  23,  a  hero  of  Thermopylm ;  4  to  14, 
a  celebrated  German  composer ;  14  to  24,  a  cele¬ 
brated  German  naturalist ;  5  to  15,  a  celebrated 
English  monk  and  ecclesiastical  writer;  lo  to. 
“5  a  famous  Swedish- American  engineer  and 
inventor ;  G  to  1G,  a  son  of  Adam ;  1G  to  26,  an. 
Attic  orator;  7  to  17,  a  very  famous  man;  It 
to  27,  a  French  commander  who  died  lighting: 
in  America ;  8  to  18,  a  son  of  Jacob ;  18  to  28, 
a  Mexican  revolutionist,  afterward  emperor ; 
9  to  19,  the  Christian  name  of  a  famous  maiden 
martyr;  19  to  29,  a  famous  saint;  10  to  20,  a 
Peruvian  historian ;  20  to  30,  a  boy  king. 

From  11  to  20,  a  European  Sovereign. 


ANAGRAM. 

A  famous  Englishman:  ! 

JIM,  NEED  I  BAR  IN  SALf 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

My  primals,  reading  downward,  spell  a  cele¬ 
brated  event;  my  finals,  reading  upward,  will 
tell  where  an  account  of  the  event  may  be  found. 

Reading  across  :  1,  The  cuttle-fish  ;  2,  a  coun¬ 
try  in  Asia ;  3,  a  resinous  substance  used  m  the 
manufacture  of  varnish;  4,  a  chalice;  5,  weari¬ 
ness-  G,  perfumes;  7,  a  very  useful  substance; 
8,  a  number;  9,  a  kingdom;  10,  to  surpass;. 
11,  a  young  man.  JOANNA  L.  G. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  APRIL  20th:. 
Central  Acrostic. — Herostratus.  1,  Richest;: 

2,  spreads  :  3.  Bourbon  ;  4,  caloric  ;  5,  presume  ; 
6  Neptune ;  7,  courant ;  8,  pleader ;  9,  brother ,. 
lb.  liquate;  11,  plaster. 

A  Diamond  of  Squares. — I.  1,  Eclat ;  2,  close 

3.  loose;  4,  asset:  5,  teeth.  II.  1,  Ooasti  S;. 
oiler;  3,  Alice;  4,  sects;  5,  tress.  III.  1,  Haste,. 

2,  allow;  3,  slope;  4,  toper:  5,  ewers.  IV-  -L,. 
Apart ;  2,  paver  :  3,  arena  ;  4,  renew  ,  0,  trawl., 
y  1,  Sabre;  2,  alien;  3,  bidet;  4,  reeve ;  o,  enter.. 
VI.  1,  Saver;  2,  anode ;  3,  Volga ;  4,  edged  ,  o,. 
Reade.  VII.  1,  Lodge;  2,  osier;  3,  Diana,  4„ 
genus;  5,  erase.  VIII.  1.  Rater;  2,  above  3,. 
toroin  ;  4.  evict ;  5,  rents.  IX.  1,  Eager  ;  2,  alive  ,. 

3,  gibes  ;  4,  event ;  5,  rests. 
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Personals. 

The  late  Baroness  <le  Hivseh  left  an  es¬ 
tate  valued  at  $124,000,000.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  her  will  nearly  $100,000,000  is  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  various  charities  and  philan¬ 
thropic  undertakings  in  which  her  husband  and 
herself  were  so  deeply  interested.  The  Hirsch 
foundation  in  New  York  receives  $1,200,000. 

_ Ibrahim  Bey  Arabi,  third  son  of  Ahmed 

Arabi  Pasha,  the  exile  in  Ceylon,  recently  ar¬ 
rived  in  Siam,  on  his  way  to  Japan,  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  He  is  20  years  old,  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  College  in  Colombo,  and 
speaks  English  fluently.  Last  year  he  visited 
the  Nizam’s  domains  in  India  and  offered  him¬ 
self  for  military  service,  but  the  Nizam  had  no 
place  for  him. 

. . .  .Sergt.  Michael  Gorman,  of  the  New  York 
police,  has  saved  the  lives  of  twenty-seven  per¬ 
sons,  the  majority  of  whom  he  rescued  by  leap¬ 
ing  from  the  docks  into  the  water  where  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  drowned.  He  added 
the  twenty-seventh  to  his  list  last  week.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  began  the  work  which  has  made 
him  known  as  a  life-saver,  and  while  making  his 
first  rescue  received  injuries  which  disabled  him 
for  months. 

....When  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago  offered  to  the  Society 
of  the  Lying-in-Hospital  in  New  York  $1,000,- 
000  to  he  used  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
a  hospital  building,  he  attached  the  condition 
that  the  income  derived  from  endowments  or 
other  sources  should  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
hospital  upon  this  new  foundation.  He  is  now 
convinced  that  this  condition  has  been  satisfied 
by  contributions  received  or  promised,  and  the 
trustees  will  soon  begin  the  construction  of 
what  will  be  the  finest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

....The  President  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E. 
Manchester,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Canton,  Ohio,  wor§  soldiers  in  the 
same  regiment  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
President  is  a  member  of  this  church,  and  Dr. 
Manchester  recently  repeated  to  a  reporter  the 
following  remarks  of  one  of  the  President’s  inti- 
matefriends  :  “I have  been  with  Major  McKinley 
many  times  and  in  all  his  campaigns.  We  fre¬ 
quently  attended  political  meetings  and  ban¬ 
quets,  and  have  often  returned  at  a  late  hour, 
but  I  have  never  known  him  to  go  to  his  bed 
until  he  had  read  from  his  Bible  and  had  knelt 
in  prayer.” 

....Hugh  Bonner,  Chief  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Department  and  the  greatest  fireman  of 
his  day,  has  resigned  his  office  and  will  at  once 
become  the  head  of  a  school  in  which  candidates 


for  service  in  the  fire  or  police  force,  employees 
of  hotels  and  theaters,  janitors  of  apartment 
houses  and  office  buildings  and  others  who  may 
desire  to  enter  the  classes,  will  be  instructed 
concerning  the  prevention,  control  and  extin¬ 
guishment  of  fires,  the  use  of  fire  escapes,  etc. 
Mr.  Bonner  has  been  a  New  York  fireman  for 
46  years,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  head  of 
the  department.  The  recent  attempt  of  Tam¬ 
many  politicians  to  force  him  out  of  the  service 
was  unsuccessful.  He  now  retires  voluntarily. 
His  successor  will  be  Edward  F.  Croker  (nephew 
of  Richard  Croker),  now  one  of  the  three  Depu¬ 
ties,  and  a  fireman  of  ability  and  courage. 

_ Col.  Frederick  Funston,  of  the  Twentieth 

Kansas  Regiment,  the  hero  of  the  war  in  Luzon, 
whose  daring  and  successful  feats  have  re¬ 
peatedly  excited  admiration  since  the  beginning 
of  Agusnaldo’s  rebellion,  is  the  son  of  ex-Con- 
gressman  Funston,  and  was  for  some  years  a 
journalist.  Before  getting  his  first  taste  of 
war  he  made  perilous  explorations  in  Death 
Valley  aud  Northern  Alaska.  He  landed  in 
Cuba  with  a  party  of  filibusters  in  August,  1896, 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  thereafter  he  fought 
bravely  under  Gomez,  taking  part  in  twenty- 
two  battles  before  his  failing  health  and  his  in¬ 
juries  compelled  him  to  leave  the  island.  His 
weight  had  been  reduced  to  ninety  pounds  and 
he  feared  that  he  was  ‘crippled  for  life.  But  he 
recovered  his  health  aud  received  the  commis¬ 
sion  he  now  holds.  “The  only  thing  Funston 
■would  rather  do  than  fight,”  says  one  of  his 
friends,  “  is  to  read  Kipling.” 

.  . .  .When  the  order  to  clear  for  action  was 
given  in  Dewey’s  fleet  on  that  memorable  May 
morning  in  Manila  Bay,  one  of  the  powder  boys 
hastily  took  off  his  coat,  which  slipped  from  his 
hand  into  the  water.  In  the  inside  pocket  was 
a  photograph  of  his  mother.  The  boy  had  just 
been  looking  at  it,  had  kissed  it  and  restored  it 
to  what  seemed  to  be  a  s^fe  place.  He  asked 
permission  to  jump  overboard  and  recover  the 
coat,  and  when  he  was  forbidden  to  do  this  he 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  leaped  into 
the  water,  swam  to  the  coat  and  saved  it.  For 
disobedience  he  was  put  in  irons  and  held  for 
further  punishment.  Commodore  Dewey  won¬ 
dered  why  he  had  risked  his  life  and  disobeyed 
orders  for  the  sake  of  a  coat,  for  the  boy  had 
said  nothing  about  the  photograph.  In  answer 
to  the  commander’s  kind  questions  he  disclosed 
his  motive.  The  Commodore’s  eyes  filled  with 
tears  and  he  clasped  the  boy  in  his  arms.  Orders 
were  given  that  the  little  fellow  should  be  re¬ 
leased.  “  A  boy  who  loves  his  mother  enough 
to  risk  his  life  for  her  picture,”  said  Dewey, 
“  cannot  be  kept  in  irons  on  this  fleet.” 
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“Laugh  Out ,  Oh, 
Murmuring  Spring." 

It  is  the  time  to  laugh,  the  year’s  fresh 
prime.  Sensible  people  now  do  the  same 
that  nature  does— aim  to  be  purified,  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  They  use  that  marvellous 
blood  purifier,  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  worth  are  known  world  wide. 


Its  work 


cffcC'lCS  Sa 


rHARISHO«N 

j  perfect  In  action.  Over  £$■ 
years’  experience  guides  the  nan-l 
ufocture.  Get  the  improved.  No  1 
tacks  required.  To  avoid  Smite.-  ' 
tions.aol  ice  sc  rl  nt  name  of  "  ‘ 

,  Haxtaijorn  on  label. 


LIEBIG 

COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  BEEF  is  not  made  from  the 
refuse  und  poor  parts  of  the  beef 
which  cannot  be  used  otherwise, 
nor  from  the  ordinary  cheap  extract 
sold  in  bulk  in  the  market,  but  by 
Baron  Liebig’s  famous  formula 
from  the  best  parts  of  cattle  raised 
for  that  purpose  on  the  Company’s 
great  grazing  fields  in  Uruguay. 
That’s  why  it  dissolves  clearly,  has 
a  delicate  XJ  - 
flavor  and 
keeps  any-  ^ 
where. 


Sees  Farthest  tor  !i 


i  and  Kitchen  Use. 


MAR~$HALL’S  \ 
CATARRH 
SMJFF 

_ _ _  CURES  OtTARHH  3 

}  It  has  never  been  equalled  for  tba  inatent  relief  e!  < 

S  Osiarrh.  Cold  In  the  Head  ossd  Headaohe.  Oares  Deaf-  , 

C  bebs.  restores  lost  bsebo  of  smell,  elxty  yre.  op  tno  roar-  j 
b«-  irissoB  «1  Dr..^  5 

lip-reading 

taught  to  persons  totally  or  partially  deaf.  STAMMERING 
sad  other  speech  defects  cured. 

DAVID  I3U.EENE,  1122  Braailway.Nfw  York. 


r.  84  World  Building.  N  V 


A  lamp  is  for  light— not  heat,  and  this 

lamp  is  a  striking  example  of  what  a  lamp 
should  be  in  this  particular.  While  more 
brilliant  than  gas  or  electricity  its  heat  is 
almost  imperceptible,  making  it  the  ideal 


No  Sracke,  No  SsesSS,  No  Tnmftte, 

and  a  cost  to  burn  of  only 

Eighteen  Ceals 

a  month,  accounts  for  its  unparalleled  popu¬ 
larity  and  countless  indorsements.  1-or 
homes,  stores,  offices,  factories,  churches, 
etc.,  it  is  perfect  because  having 
•*  No-Usder-Shadow,” 
all  the  light  falls  directly  downward  and 

Send  for  catalog  I,  showing  all  styles. 
Capt.  A.  P.  Bartow,  commanding  U. 
S.  S.  “  Mayflower,"  writes  : 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  placing  your  lamps  aboard  these  ships. 
They  win  always  speak  for  themselves.  1 
hope  to  have  some  further  orders  in  the 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP  GO, 

76  PARK  PLACE - NEW  YORK. 


THE 


light — 


SklRT-BINDINU  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 


Star  Alpaca  Braid 

is  wide,  lustrous,  durable,  economical. 
Dyed  in  the  wool,  it  cannot  fade. 

|  Well  made,  it  does  not  shrink. 

Unlike  velveteen.it  won't  rub  the  shoes. 
Without  the  objectionable  brush  fea¬ 
ture.  it  does  not  sweep  the  street. 

You  can  gut  n  better  notion  of  it  by  asking,  in  any  dry 
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TOILET  SOAP 

Three  times  a  day  and 
e— ytn.tHe  year 


yYiade  for  1 1 
Delicate  Skins 

By 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 

Makers  of  She  Famous  Williams' 

.  Shaving  Soaps. 

Sample  Cake  mailed  fc-r  2  cts. 
j  FixlS-Sized  Cake,  els. 

|  Address  Depart -rent  L 


No.!  Apple 


USE  WILLIAMS’ 

i£Y'#  *  ® 
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You’re  burning 

the  candle  at  both  ends,  when  you  use  soap 
with  Pearline— throwing  away  some  of  the 
money  that  Pearline  saves.  The  easy  work,  the 
absence  of  rubbing,  the  quickness,  is  all 
due  to  the  Pearline.  Pearline  does  all 
that  the  soap  is  meant  to  do  or  can  do 
and  more  besides.  Soap  doesn’t  help 
and  isn’t  necessary. 

Soap  is  simply  extravagance,  so  is 
too  much  Pearline,  m 

Pearline  —  no  soap 
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Send  for  free  book¬ 
let  arid  sample  of 
these  goods,  whlclr 
delSght  every 
house-keeper  who 
appreciates  luxury 
attd  economy  fin  ta- 
ble  service,  and 
dean,  comfortable, 
healthful  beds.  Sold 
by  all  first-class 
dry  goods  bouses. 

Address  Knitted 
Mattress  Co.,  Can¬ 
ton  Junction,  Mass. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  AGENT 

„  and  Save  Money*  Sftyu° 

mlBSIoc  in  addition  to  the'  actual  mine  of  the  article,  to  many  cases 
this  places  an  article  beyond  yonr  reach. 

WE  HAVE  KQ  AGENTS 

%  bat  sell  you  vehicles  and  harness  direct  srom 
\  cur  factory  at  wholesale  prices, 

(iWe  are  thelargestssanufacturersof  carriages 
7/  and  harness  in  the  world  selling  to  the  coasu- 
/  mer  exclusively.  We  make  I7b  stylMof  ve- 
hicles,  surreys,  os  low  as  $60,  and  65  styles  os 
_  »  harness.  Kemsmber  thatwe  ship  car  goods  &pr 

i  is* fBsSfefig'-flBg  ^^gKJsfsiSK'BBssaaK 

lip»gair.'6ss,fe. SCvEa n«i. s«o.  elktot.iud.  <-».■-*“ 


^PRACTICAL]  farmers  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  comparative  test  the 
high  crop-producing  value  of 

rt  a  m  ivr.’C  animal  bone 

DAkLIINu  a  FERTILIZERS 

They  meet  all  requirements  of  field 
and  garden  crops  and 
are  the  most 


L.  B.  DARLING 
PERT1LHER  CO. 

Pawtucket,  R.  ! 


|  ECONOMICAL 


■"WS 

B'lTWEJ 

H <> J7'  % 

Medal  and  Elploma,  Chicago,  1863 

eat  in  the  and.  THJJ  m]Rr$  SHOE  OO.f 

^alMm  &v4  **©yt  Byooklynj  N.  Y* 
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O’Neill’s 


LA  VIDA 


THE  BEST  CORSET  FOR 
AHER1CAN  WOflEN 


OUR  SUMMER  CORSET 

SPECIAL  attention  is  directed  to  our  New  “  Straight 
Front  ”  model,  made  of  Batiste  for  Summer  wear. 

It  is  light,  comfortable,  perfect-fitting  and  just 
as  serviceable  as  those  made  of  the  heavy  weight 
material. 

Try  them.  You’ll  find  them  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  any  other  you  have  ever  worn. — You’ll 
find  the  prices  right. 


SIXTH  AVE,  20TH  TO  2 1  ST  ST., 


NEW  YORK. 


Direct  from  leaker  to  Nearer 

j  Service  Serges 

*8  (Manufactured  like  men’s) 

|  Are  the  Best  for  Ladies’  Suits 

35  We  guarantee  the  long  service  and 

3  satisfaction  that  are  found  only  in 

§  goods  of 

|  HIGH  GRADE,  EAST  COLOR  A m  SUPERIOR 
|  FINISH 

%  These  Serges  may  be  had  in  Black, 

Blue,  Dark  and  Medium  Grays — 55 
;»  to  58  inches  wide. 

if  PRICES  85  CENTS  A  YARD  AND  UPWARD 

%  Keep  their  shape  in  the  garment,  are 

g  more  economical  than  any  other 

<1  serges,  and  are  warranted.  The 

great  width  cuts  to  best  advantage. 

§  We  sponge  them  free  of  charge. 

35  Sold  direct  only.  Unexcelled  for 

§j  bathing  suits. 

Not  Fsaad  So  Dry  .Gtgds  Stores.  Samples  and  Booklet  free 

|  SERGE  MILLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  D  ^2  '^WORCESTER,  MASS. 


''wmmwwmwmnMwmmtmimmtNm 


J.  ROTHSCHILD 


5S  WEST  ',4th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

We  take  pleasure  in  inform¬ 
ing  the  Public  that  we  are  now 
prepared  to  show  the  correct 

Spring  Fashions 

in  Paris  and  London  Trimmed 
Hats  and  a  full  assortment  of 
high  class  Novelties  in  Milli¬ 
nery  Goods. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  ROTHSCHILD 
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WWW. 


■WAW.V.V/j 

Thomsons  1<>j 


I  nuruun-3  p  . 

$loye3Itit 

COR5ET5  4 


as  their  name  implies, 
1  give  the  form  the  ele 
i  gance  and  com- 
I  fort  of  a  glove. 


£  &  J* 

£  A  Corset  in  which 
%  the  figure  is  grace- 
ful  and  stylish  and 
£  over  which  the 
£  dress  fits  perfectly 

£  &  & 

^  No  other  Corsets 
£  fit  like  them,  for  j 
S  no  others  are * 

£  made  like  them. 

■*  Beautiful  in  their  lines.  Exquisite  in  ■ 

£  finish.  Substantial  in  wear.  The  Ideal  ’ 

£  of  the  American  Woman. 

£  For  Sale  by  All  Prominent  Dealers.  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ji  LANGDON,  batcheller  &  CO., 

£  345-347  Broadway.  New  York. 

w.  • .  '.WWWWA 

creamIeparators 


Would  you  knolz>  all 
about  them  ? 

The  best,  the  cheapest  and 
the  reasons  why  ? 


Send  for  new 


THE  DE  LAVAL 

Randolph  &  Cana!  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


899  catalogue. 


SEPARATOR  GO. 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Young  and  Old  i 

A  Should  find  nourishment  in  bread,  end  It  Is  i\ 
L  a  cruelty  to  feed  children  upon  white  flour  pro-  y 
m  ducts,  entailing  upon  them  Imperfect  develop-  « 
7  menc  and  physical  degeneration  as  well  as  dls-  k 
^  ease.  qf 

MdinlMIsur 

A  F! NE  FLOUR  OFTOE  ENTIRE  Wtt EA1 

/  is  rich  In  Glutkn  and  all  that  goes  to  build  up  A 
11  In  youth  and  sustain  In  old  age.  Bread  made  ^ 
5*  from  the  Franklin  Flour  Is  a  beautiful  light  g* 
Vf  golden  brown.  It  takes  Its  color  from  the  ele- 
A  menta  contained  In  the  whole  wheatfrom  which  \ 
(S  It  Is  made,  and  It  Is  the  cheapest  flour  ever  W 
M  known,  as  It  will  make  more  pounds  of  bread  O 
A  from  the  same  weight  of  flour,  and  give  more  jy 
i*  food  value  for  the  same  money  than  any  other 
2  flour  In  the  world  ,  „  ,  m 

*  If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  It.  send  us  lus  . 
A  name  and  your  order-we  will  see  that  you  are 

L  supplied.  See  that  the  Flour  delivered  hears  g 

•  our  label.  Avoid  substitutes.  Send  for  free  # 

e  booklet.  „  ,  ,  ,  iv 

The  Genuine  Mad*  only  by 

5  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  lOCM.lUJ 


Palmer’s  Latest  Hammock 


UTOPIA 

AtSJasiBble  to  sitSIsg,  reclining  sleeping  pesliloDS. 

Also  Manufacturer  or  the  world-renowned 

PALMER’S 

Ar&wana  and  Perfection  Hammocks 

IN  OVER  149©  VARIETIES. 

Always  on  sale  at  all  first-class  houses.  Catalog  furnished 
to  the  trade  only. 

A  jeffl  Rlnsmftoctiarer  ©f  Caaepls*,  Mosemttffl  NetcSrass, 
CriBOIlE®  Bir®0«  IrSatsiK,  Window 
Sea-®®!!  CJSotte,  et®. 

I.  E.  PALMER,  Middletown,  Conn. 

New  York  Office  :  6a  While  Street. 
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GAKlyS 

FOR  GENERAL 
BLACKING  APPLIED  AMD 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH" 


SUN  PASTE- 

"FORA  QUI2K  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 
APPLIED  AMD  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH” 
Morse  Bros.  Props,CanEon, Mass., USA. 


When  buying 
Cooking  Utensils 

Look  for  this  L.  &  G.  label. 

It  is  the  kind  C  ,,  f  „ 

that  is  adle. 

No  other  kind  gives  a  certifi¬ 
cate  like  this 

Against  Poison. 

THIS  IS  THE  LABEL. 


4We  Make 

5000 


Name  of  Utensil 
Kinds 


Feb.  12, 1895. 


Analysis  No.  72,839.  New  York,  Dec.  7, 1SSG. 

We  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  a  sample  of 
"Agate  Nickel  Steel  Ware"  received  from  the  Lalance  & 
Grcsjesn  Mfg.Co.,  Nov.  80, 1896. 

The  enamel  coating  is  homogeneous,  of  extra  thickness, 
and  great  purity.  .  , 

It  is  entirely  free  from  arsenic,  lead  and  antimony— metals 
so  often  found  In  enameled  goods. 

Very  respectfully. 

STILLTELL  &  GLADDING. 

Chemists  to  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 


Pierre  de  Ricketts,  E.M.,  Ph.D.  John  H.  Banks,  E.M.,  Ph.D. 
Analysis  No.  14,180.  N  ew  York,  May  5. 1897. 

LALANCE  &  GROSJEAN  MFG.  CO.  ,  , 

Gentlemen  As  requested  by  you  we  purchased  In  the 
open  market  sample  of  •*  Agate  Nickel  Steel  Ware  and  have 
made  a  careful  chemical  analysis 
the  same. 

We  and  this  enamel  Is  absolutely  pure  and  free  from .. 
Antimony,  Lead,  and  other  substances  injurious  to  health,  we 
can,  therefore,  recommend  It  for  all  culinary  and  drinking 
purposes.  Respectf-” - 

change. 


tel  covering  of 


'^VcFktIs  &  BANKS, 
lets  to  the  N.  Y.  Metal  Ex« 

Guaranteed  Double  Coated  and  Abs©3ofteSy  Pure. 


Chemists  t« 


THE 

Union  Stove  Works, 

70  BEEKMAN  and  66-68  BOLD  ST. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1834. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Greatest  Variety  of 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  Furnaces, 

&Cm ,  including  a  general  line 
©ff  Gas  Appliances: 

Gas  Ranges,  ^  Gas  Hot  Plates, 
Gas  Cookers,  Gas  Sad  Iron  Heaters, 
Gas  Radiators,  also  Oil  Stoves  and 
Heaters. 

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATE®  CATALOGUE. 


LEWIS  &  CONGER, 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS 

....IN.... 

Bou$e-fumi$W«a  8v'«d$,  Cutlery,  « 

«  greenery,  gwita  and  glassware. 

Kitchen  and  Laundry  Furniture  end  U tenslls :  Pantrv,  Bath,  Cel¬ 
lar  and  Stable  Furnishings ;  Cleaning  and  Polishing  Materials , 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Carpet  Sweepers;  Fireplace  GoodB; 
Cedar  and  Camphor  Wood  Chests;  Portable  Bathing 
Apparatus;  Water  Coolers,  Cream  Freezers,  Ham- 

- ■---  -Toom,  Nursery  and  Hospital  Req- 

smoon  Tea  Kettles,  Cc*"  **' 

Voyagers’  Lamps,  &c. 


130  and  132  West  428  Street, 

BETWEEN  6TH  AVE.  AND  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. _ 

Limber  the  Links 

Keep  the  chain  on  your  wheel  In  perfect  condition  with 

DIXON’S  SSS 
GRAPHITES 

In  five  styles,  stick  and  paste  forms.  The  best  lubri¬ 
cant  for  chains  and  sprockets.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 
JOSEPH  DIXON  OHUOIBlsE  OO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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.ARMSTRONG  &  UcKSLVH 
Pittsburgh. 
3EYMER-BATOSAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -OHAMSSRS  . 

Pittsburgh. 

FASNE8T00S 

Pittsburgh. 

AN CEOS  \ 

>  Cincinnati 
SOKSTEIN  i 


Chicago. 


JOHN  1SOT  &  BSOSi  SO 
Philadelphia. 

MOBLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Moss. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Lonlavflla. 


HE  truth  of  the  matter  is,  there 
are  so  many  mixtures  of  Zir.t, 
Barytes,  Whiting,  etc.,  sold  under 
misleading  brands  of  “White  Lead  and 
“  Pure  White  Lead,”  that  in  order  to 
obtain  Pure  White  Lead  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  brand 
is  right. 

Those  named  in  the  margin  are  genuine. 

I->  By  using  Notional  Load  Co/.  Pure  While  Lad  Tintiog  Colon, 
r*  l\  r*  it  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  van- 
*  X  „W.  Shfonnation  and  curd  showing  .umpire  of  color,  frre  ;  al.o 

folder  showing  pieiur.  of  house  p.icted  in  different  design,  or  v.riou.  stylos  or 
oombinudons  of  shnde.  forwarded  upon  applio.lion  So  those  in.endmg  lo  pamr. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


.  AND  PREMIUMS. -FACTORY  TO  FAMiLT 

'Issss 

—  _ -  -  Tt«UiM»SMfi%.Co..U*!»St,BuSito,N.Y. 

OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IN  THE  IN  DIFEN  DENT.  MARCH  DOTH. _ 


LARKINSOAPS 

ncEPB  POLLY  EXPLAINED  IN  THE  iNDIPINOEfi 


■  Going  To  Build  ? 

Then  you  are  interested  in  the  Glenwood  Heaters  which 
are  so  largely  used  in  modem  homes,  either  Hot  Water, 

Steam,  Warm  Air  or  Combination  Heaters. 

GLENWOOD 

Ask  to  see  the  Glenwood  Home  Grand  range,  with 
illuminated  asbestos  oven,  and  other  improvements, 
.that  will  make  a  saving  of  at  least  *5  per  cent  of  fuel. 
Glenwood  dealers  have  them  on  exhibition,  or  write 
for  catalogue. 

_  Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 
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GAIL 
BORDEN 


BRAND 

|CoNDENSEDMiLK 

^"babies”  ftsum 

fiEWYaimCOBCEHSHlMliKCOjmYeM^Q 


Send  for  Circulars. 


Broughton 

Sell 
Closing 

Basin 

Cocks 

The  Best  in  Use. 


E.  Stebbins  Mfg.  Co., 

BRiQHTWOOD,  MASS. 


C.  S  LOCKE  &  SMITH. 

103  West  3?tn  St.,  N.  Y.,  Agents. 


wsa*» 

161  BROADWAY. 
688  BROADWAY. 
723  SIXTH  AVENUE. 


FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE  &  CO., 

BANKERS, 

And  Dealers  in  Government  Bonds  and  Other 
Investment  Securities. 

Member  of  ike  New  York  and  Basioa  Stack  Exsfcamges. 
Deposits  received  and  interest  allowed  on  balances  aabject  to 

All  securities  lifted  at  the  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  an 
Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges  bonght  and  sold  on  commission 
Hlgh-clase  Municipal  and  Railroad  Bonds  on  hand  for  Immediate 

NASSAU* mhT'PINB  STS..  N.  Y.  2 1  STATE  ST..  BOSTON. 


THE  |yj_ID_D_L  ES_EX 


,87j  rankiwu  company  189N 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Assets . . . 48.000,000 


Offers  »  per  ©est.  Debenture*,  secured  by  deposits  of  ist 
mortgages  Supervised  by  Banking  Departments  of  C ©u- 
weetSsut,  New  York  «md  Maine.  CONNECTICUT  TRUS¬ 
TEES.  EXECUTORS,  BTC.,  ARB  PERMITTED  BY  LAW 
T«  INVERT  tiW  THHSP  Mounts 


^00,000 

CITY  OF  JERSEY  CITY 

NEW  JERSEY 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  GOLD  4s. 

Dated  April  1.  1893.  Due  April  1, 1928.  Interest  payable  April 
1  and  October  1.  Denomination  $1,000.  Price  on  application. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS,  19  Milk  SI.,  Boston. 

K.  L.  DAY  &  CO. 

BANKERS. 

1  Broad  SI.,  New  York.  49  Water  St.,  Boston. 

Commissiosi  Orders  Executed 
is  Both  Markets* . . . 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 


W©  pay  cash  for 

WESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  WESTERN  PROPERTY, 

or  take  charge  of  same  on  reasonab!®  terms* 
A.  C.  W3LCOX  &  GO., 

332  DrexsS  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ftitM  plates 
Mortgage 

59  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

sm===: 

Transacts  a  GeaseraS  Trust  BusScess. 
Takes  Entire  Charge  of  Real  Estate. 
Loans  Money  on  Bond  and  Mortgage, 
issues  First  Mortgage  Goid  Bonds, 
interest  ©a  Deposits  Subject  to  Check. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

S  I  2,000,000. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into  Court, 
end  U  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  he  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  five  days, 
notice,  and  will  he  entitled  to  Interest  at  such  rates  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Religious 
and  Benevolent  Institutions  and  Individuals  will  find  this  Com¬ 
pany  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Wilms  James,  VI ce-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice- Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

trustees: 


Sloan, 

Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 
JohnHarssn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S. Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr. 
William  H.Macy,  Jr., 


Gustav  H.  Schwab, 

Wm.  Waldorf  abtob, 
s  Stillman, 


NEW  LOAN. 


DOUGLAS  &  JONES, 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

ESTABLISHED  1886. 

24  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
FOR  CASH  AND  CARRIED  ON  MARGIN. 


We  own  and  offer 

$500,000 

CITY  OF  KANSAS  CITY 

Missouri,  Park  Certificates 

yielding  over 

FIVE  PER  CENT. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually  by  coupon.  Denomlna- 

K.KS: 

Board  for  th.  pur- 

Population  ct  Kansas  City,  180,000.  Net  general  debt  of 
...  r. » 

-un.. 

'iv i^r'uve  .old  SMffi.OOffi  of  tul«  le»u«  t. 
Banktt  In  Cblcago  and  ebewhere  and  offer  the  re- 

^fen'd^oi^’peclal  circular  containing  full  description 

WOurmnew0mnntblyrlc°ircu1ar  descriptive  of  choice  bonds 
paying  5  per  cent,  to  3=4  per  cent,  sent  upon  application. 

Trowbridge,  Macdonald  & 
Niver  Co., 

FlreJ  NfitlosaE  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


0>L°N1AlTrVST  0MPANY 

ST.PAVLBVILDING. 

222  BRVAdWaY  NEW  YSRlC 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,500,000. 

Legs!  Depositary  lor  Court  and  Trust  Funds. 

transacts  a  general  trust  business. 

Acts,  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Guardian, 
Committee,  Trustee,  Receiver,  Assignee, 
Registrar,  Transfer  and  Fiscal  Agent. 

pays  interest  on  daely  balances 

Subject  to  check,  payable  at  sight  or  through 
the  i\ew  York  Clearing-House  and  on  Certih- 

TAKES°ENTmEtCIIARaE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

Loans  Money  on  Bond  and  Mortgage. 

ACTS  a\#,#1!VS1o^;a,<YeSROAD 
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Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET. 

CAPITA!,,  82,000,009 

DIVIBENDS  AND  COUPONS. 

PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

subject  to  check  or  on  certificate. 

BKITAIN' PKi!,C,! 

CREDIT  ISSUED. 

jffioN  BORLANfa.rABaBt.  “£a®!  and  Sec. 

JOHN  GAULT,  Manager  Foreign  Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 

SBWftSSK0* 

Frederic  Cromwell,  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 

Walter  R.  Gillette,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Robert  Goelet,  Walter  8.  Oskmaa,  ' 

irai:  ■&,. 

R.  Somers  Hayes,  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 

Harry  Payne  Whitney. 

offices  mmm  pacific  coipasy, 

23  Broad  Street,  (Mills  Building.) 

Coupons  due  May  I,  1899,  from  the  following  bonds 
will  be  paid  on  and  after  that  date  at  this  office :  Gal¬ 
veston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railway  Co.  (West¬ 
ern  Division)  first  mortgage  gs.  Southern  Pacific  of  Cal. 
first  consol  «Js. 

N.  T.  SMITH,  Treasurer. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Lanis  R.  R.  Ce. 

Coupons  due  May  1,  1899.  from  Consolidated  Mortgage  5  per 
cent,  bonds,  and  from  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  bonds  of  this 
Company,  will  be  paid  on  and  after  that  date  on  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  office  of  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  54  Wall  Street,. 
New  York.  F  H>  DAVIS,  Treasurer. 

The  United  States  Leather  Company. 

The  coupons  of  the  debenture  bonds  of  this  Company, 
due  May  i,  1899,  will  be  paid  on  and  after  that  date  at 
the  National  Park  Bank,  New  York. 

JAMES  R.  PLUM,  Treasurer. 

LONDON  BRANCH! 

33  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.  C. 

Bays  and  sells  exchange  on  tbs  principal  cities  of  the  world, 
collects  dividends  and  coupons  without  charge,  issues  travelers5 
and  commercial  letters  of  credit,  receives  and  pays  Interest  on 
deposits  subject  to  check  at  sight  or  cn  notice,  lends  money  on 
collaterals,  deals  in  American  and  other  investment  securities 
and  offers  its  services  as  correspondent  and  financial  agent  to 
corporations,  bankers  and  merchant*. 

Bankers! 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 

THE  CLYDESDALE  BANK,  Limited, 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL ‘BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 
PARR'S  BANE,  Limited. 

Sffllicltora! 

FR2SHFXELDS  AND  WILLIAMS. 

L©ssd®E  ComimStSees 

“T¥o%i0LSV2a5iiasr"- 

INSURANCE. 

1051 

MASSACHUSETTS 

nUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS, 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President. 

HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

MaMachoaettu  Laws  protect  the  policy-holder 

New  York  Office,  Empire  BalMIng,  71  Broadway, 

GEO.  j.  WIGHT,  Manager. 

Government  *N0 

Municipal  Bonds 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

Also  FIRST  MORTGAGE  Bonds  ©«  Established 
Steam  and  Street  Railways, 

SECURITIES,  g'jgj.g  ON  APPLICATION' 

N.  W,  HARRIS  &  CO,, 

BANKERS, 

31  NASSAU  ST. (Barak  of  Commerce  Baiiaiisg),  N,  Y. 

'STATE  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  WORCESTER*  MASS. 

A.  G.  BULLOCK,  President. 

January  sst,  1899. 

ASSETS . . .........................814,713,882  98 

LIABILITIES . ...... ...........  13,245,41000 

WESTERN 

MORTGAGES 

and  Western  Land  Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St..  Boston,  Mail, 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Cash  Surrender  values  stated  in  every  policy,  and  guaranteed 
by  the  MassachsaeSte  Nos-Fcrfelturs  Saw. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  a?8  Broadway. 

C*  W.  ANDERSON,  Gen.  Agent. 

"•T^Tilrlr 

„pSD,a  o.  Friday.  Jana  8,  U».  CHA„LES  r  cox,  Tre„urtr. 
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United  States  Life  Insurance  Go. 

IK  CITY  OUT  KJESW  YORK. 


,a  After  one  year  from  the  date  of  Issue,  the  liability  ot 
the  Company  sinder  this  policy  shall  not  be  disputed.” 

During  3893  the  Company  made  material  Increase  la  In¬ 
come,  assets  and  surplus,  and  am  thus  claim  a  substantial 
gain  la  the  most  Important  elements  of  safety  and  progress. 

All  Death  Claims  paid  WITHOUT  DISCOUNT  as  soon  as 
sails  factory  proofs  have  been  received. 

Active  and  successful  Agents-v 

pany,  may  communicate  with  RIC - - - 

President,  at  the  Home  Office,  261  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

OFFXCER3. 

GEORGE  H.  3URF0RD . .President 

UEC.  G.  WILLIAMS... . . . . Vice  President 

C.  ?.  FRA  LEIGH, . . . ,2d  Vice-President 


.J .  £t  . . 

RICH’il  E.  COCHRAN.. 
A.  WHEELWRIGHT, .... 

.1.  L.  KEN  WAY . 

WM.  T.  STANDEE. . 

ARTHOR  C.  PERRY . 

JOHN  P.  MGNN .. 


id  Vice-President 

. Secretary 

Assist.  Secretary 

. .Actuary 

. . Cashier 

.Medical  Director 


,  OFFICE  OF  THE 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

GEO.  3.  WILLIAMS........  . ...Brest.  Costs.  Nat.  Bank 

JOHN  J.  TOCHER . . . . . .  . .Builder 

E.  H.  PERSONS,  Ja.....  Brest.  Importers’  and  Trader*'  Nat.  Back 
JAMS8  B,  PLUM... . . . . ..Leather 

New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Post  Office  Square*  -  -  Boston,  Mass, 

ASSETS  Dec.  31,  3893  -  ■  •  $28,309,873.59 

UABSirriES .  25316,738.$ 

$2,292,335.40 

All  forms  of  Life  end  Endowment  policies  Issued. 

Akmual  Cash  distributions  are  paid  upon  all  policies. 

Every  policy  has  endorsed  thereon  the  cash  surrender  and  paid- 
up  Insurance  values  to  which  the  Insured  Is  entitled  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Statute.  .  „ 

Pamphlets,  rates,  and  values  for  any  age  sent  on  application  to 
the  Company’s  Office. 

BENJ.  F.  STEVENS,  ALFRED  B.  FOSTER, 

President.  Vice-President, 

g.  Fo  TRULL,  WM.  B.  TURNER, 

Secretary  Asst.  Sec’y. 


AMERICAN  EIRE 

.Insurance 
Company, 


Cash  capital 
Reserve  for 


Surplus  over  all  Liabilities. 
TotmX  Assets, 
THOMAS  E 


and  ail  "other  claims. . 


ATLANTIC... 

Mutual  Insurance  Company 

New  York,  January  24,1889. 
The  Trustees,  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the 
Company,  submit  the  following  statement  of  its  affairs  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1898 : 

Premiums  on  Marine  Risks  from  1st  Jan¬ 
uary,  1888,  to  31st  December.  1888  .  .  $3.056, 3S5  08 

Premiums  on  Policies  not  marked  off  1st 

January,  1898  ..........  1,238,340  83 

Total  Marine  Premiums  .......  $4,294,895  91 

Premiums  marked  off  from  1st  January, 


1868,  to  3ist  December,  1 

Losses  paid  during  the  same 

period  (less salvages,  etc.)  $8,507,565  36 

Returns  of  Premiums 
and  expenses  $659,421  ©5 

The  Company  has  the  following  Assets,  viz.: 

United  States  and  City  of  N ew  York  Stock 
City  Banks  and  other  Stocks  .  .  . 

Loans  secured  by  Stocks  and  otherwise  .  . . 

Real  Estate  and  Claims  due  the  Company, 

estimated  at  .....  .....  899,93 

Premium  Notes  and  Bills  Receivable  .  .  9$6,if 

Cash  in  the  hands  of  European  Bankers  to 

S  losses  under  policies  payable  in 

sign  countries  .........  229.793  36 

Cash  in  Sank  ........ 


Amount 


184,997  ?8 
$80,874,923  22 


PHSLADEIPBSAo 

Eighty-Ninth 

Annual  Statement 


$2,710,7167  67 
MONTGOMERY,  President. 


Industrial  Life  Insurance. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York  transacts  both  an  industrial  and  life  in¬ 
surance  business  and  is  one  of  the  largest  com¬ 
panies  in  the  field.  It  is  ably  managed,  is 
prompt  in  the  payment  of  losses,  its  rates  are 
low  and  it  is  a  popular  company  with  insurers. 
It  will  send  its  literature  to  any  address. 


Six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  outstanding  certificates  of 
profits  will  be  paid  to  the  holders  thereof,  or  their  legal 
representatives,  on  and  after  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of  Feb- 

riTh8  outstanding  certificates  of  the  issue  of  1893  will  be 
redeemed  and  paid  to  the  holders  thereof,  or  their  legp] 
representatives,  on  and  after  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of 
February  next,  from  which  date  all  interest  thereon  will 
cease.  The  certificates  to  be  produced  at  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment,  and  cancelled.  ....  ..  . 

A  dividend  of  Forty  per  cent,  is  declared  on  the  net 
earned  premiums  of  the  company  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1898.  for  which  certificates  will  be  issued  on 
and  after  Tuesday,  the  second  of  May  next. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

J.  H.  GHAPFIAN,  Secretary. 


EDWARD  FLOYD-JCNES, 

HORACE  GRAY. 

ARSON  W.  HARD, 

CLIFFORD  A.  HAND, 

HENRY  E.  HAWLEY, 

A,  A.  HAVEN,  President. 

F.  A.FAMSONS,  Fkis-Pres’t. 

COMNEIIUS  ELBEItT,  2d  Vioe-Fres’t. 
THEO.  P.  JOHNSON,  3d  Vloe-Pres’t. 


t»TTO|YC1>C  for  Tub  Indbvbndbnt.  to  hold  13  copies  of  the  new 
fornii  can  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  rate  of  35  ceata 
I  each,  postage  included.  Tfes  iadessndenf.  139  Fultcn  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  UNIT 


1850 


LIFE  INSURAN 


IN  THE  CITY 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  this  Company 
from  the  date  of  issue,  the  liability  of  the  Com 
During  1898  the  Company  made  material 
thus  claim  a  substantial  gain  in  the  most  impor 

Claims  paid  WITHOUT  DISCOUNT 


as 


GEORGE  G.  WILLIAMS, 
C.  P.  FRALEIGH,  -  -  - 
RICHARD  E.  COCHRAN, 
A  WHEELWRIGHT,  -  - 


Of 

GEORGE  H.  BUR 

-  Vice-President 
2d  Vice-President 
3d  Vice-President 

-  -  -  Secretary 


■:  Finance 

i  GEO  G.  WILLIAMS,  -  -  Pres.  Chem.  Nat.  Bank 
:j  JOHN  J.  TUCKER,  . Builder 

■j  Active  and  successful  Agents,  wishing  to  represent  this 
S  RAN,  3d  Vice-President,  at  the  Ho 

$ 

^vj-w.%vw.v.v.v.v.v.v.w.v.w.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.w.v.w.v. 
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ED  STATES) 


CE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 


1 899 1 


contain  the  following  clause :  “  After  one  year  :■ 
pany  under  this  policy  shall  not  be  disputed,  ^ 
increase  in  income,  assets  and  surplus,  and  can  jj 
tant  elements  of  safety  and  progress.  All  Death  jj 
soon  as  satisfactory  proofs  have  been  received,  jj 


cers 

FORD,  President 

J.  L.  KENWAY,  -  -  - 
WILLIAM  T.  STANDEN, 
ARTHUR  C.  PERRY, 
JOHN  P  MUNN,  -  - 


Assistant  Secretary 

-  -  -  Actuary 

-  -  -  -  Cashier 

-  Medical  Director 


Committee 

E.  H.  PERKINS,  Jr., Pres.  Imp. andTraders’  Nat. Bank 
JAMES  R  PLUM,  ------ 


Leather 


Company,  may  communicate  with  RICHARD  E.  COCH-  £ 
me  Office,  261  Broadway,  New  York.  ■: 

V.VWiV.V.V/.V.'.'A'.V.V.V.V.'.V.V.'.'.ViV.'.V.V.V.V.V.V.'iV.V.V.VmV.'/iV.V. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 


OP  THE 

UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INS.  CO., 

OF  CINCINNATI,  0. 


ASSETS. 

Cash  on  band  and  in  banks . . . „ . . . . . . 

First  Mortgage  Leans  oa  Real  Estate . . . . . . . 

Heme  Gftlca  and  other  Real  Estate. . . . . 

Cash  Leans  ca  Company's  Policies . . . . . . . 

United  States  Bends— market  value.. . . . . . . . . 

Premium  Notes  and  Leans  ec  Policies  in  force . 

Deferred  Premiums,  Accrued  Interest  and  ail  other  items  . 

Cross  Assets,  Jan  L  1889 . . . . . . . 


!15SK 

682,888.48 

2,240,68313 

ssst 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  Fund.  Four  per  cent.  Actuaries . . . 

Unpaid  Death  Claims  and  alt  other  obligations . . . . . . 

Gross  Surplus  Four  per  cent.  Standard . . . . 


,$17,882,542.00 

819, 4C8.74-S18, 21 1,945.74 

.  $2,836,252.56 


The  Record  of  Business  for  the  Year  Shows: 

Total  income . . . . . . . . . ®  i  G01  059  m 

Policies  Issued  and  Revived  'n  18£8-'.7,699-2=ap:ag. . . . . . . . . . 

Gain  in  Assets  in  i888 . . . . . . . . . . . . .  256  87567 

Gain  in  Surplus..  . . . . . . . . . . . .  14,056,88300 

Gain  in  Amount cf  insurance..... . . . . . . . . .  '  ’ 


OFFICERS  s 

JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 

R.  S.  RUST,  Vice-President.  E.  P.  MARSHALL,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

J.  R.  CLARK,  Treasurer.  W.  L.  DAVIS,  Cashier. 

CLARK  W.  ©AVIS,  M.  D.,  JOHN  L.  DAVIS,  M,  D.,  Medical  Directors.. 

HAXWELL  &  RAMSEY,  Counsel.  _ 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Every  Continental  policy  is  issued 
under  the  “  Safety  Fund  Law  ”  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  ail  policy 
holders  obtain  the  additional  security 
provided  by  that  law,  A  Continental 
policy  is  “  Conflagration  Proof.” 

RENT  INSURANCE. 

A  lease  is  usually  terminated^  by  a 
artial  or  total  destruction  of  the 
uilding  by  fire.  The  owner  not  only 
suffers  loss  on  the  building,  but  also 
on  rents.  At  small  cost  you  can  in¬ 
sure  against  such  loss.  Ask  for  Con¬ 
tinental  rent  circular. 

TORNADO  INSURANCE. 

Any  Insurance  broker.  Agents  everywhere. 

CONTINENTAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Rialto  Building,  Chicago,  Ills, 
“Insure  in  an  American  Company. ” 


BUSINESS  MEN 

NEED  A  POLICY  OF 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

— low  cost,  large  indemnity— as 
best  adapted  to  their  practical  wants, 
such  as  is  issued  by  the 

Provides!  Savings  Life  Asssiraace  Society. 

E.  W.  SCOTT.  President, 

346  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

THE 

Berkshire  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Pittsfield,  -  -  Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED  1651 


GEORGE  W.  ENGLISH 
general  Agent  and  Manager  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
258  Broadway,  cor.  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK . 
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DEFINITIVE. 


An  economic  federation  in  which  the  single  individual  is  protected  by  the  combined  many 
—a  practical  illustration  of  “  Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens  a  scientific  method  of  money¬ 
saving  that  soon  grows  as  pleasant  as  from  the  start  it  is  laudable — an  organization  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  thrift  and  the  increase  of  the  Health  of  the  nation— these  definitions  will  each 
and  all  apply  to  life  insurance.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy  and  appreciation,  all  in¬ 
telligent  men  in  this  enlightened  age  know  something  about  life  insurance,  but  the  subject  is  so 
far-reaching  in  its  influence,  and  touches  life  at  so  many  points,  that  a  farther  definition  and 
understanding  cannot  but  prove  of  intimate  and  real  value.  It  is  a  system  which  may  be 
briefly  characterized  as  an  arrangement  by  which,  in  return  for  certain  yearly  premiums,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men  guarantee  to  pay  a  certain  capital  sum,  at  a  stated  period,  or  at  any  time  on  the 
death  of  the  insured,  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  the  assured  designed  it ;  and  while,  like 
every  other  good  thing,  it  has  had  its  probationary  testing,  and  while  an  occasional  degenerate 
may  still  cry  out,  “  Thou  shaft  not  insure !  ”  even  as  some  fanatic  may  declare,  “  Thou  shaft  not 
marry!  ”  yet  bench  and  bar,  college  and  clinic,  pulpit  and  press  have  combined  with  exceptional 
unanimity  to  commend  that  great  system  of  beneficence  to  the  patronage  of  all  lovers  and 
protectors  of  home  and  kindred. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  system  of  life  insurance  is  laid  in 
the  unselfish  love  for  home  and  kindred,  which  obtains  with  all  civilized  beings  and  which  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  a  desire  for  the  protection  of  wife  and  children  against  possible  want.  Life  in¬ 
surance,  by  the  binding  together  of  multitudes  in  financial  association,  tends  to  become  one  of 
the  world’s  great  peacemakers,  deprecating  civil  wars  and  conducing  to  international  good-fellow¬ 


ship. 

The  most  perfect  exemplification  of  all  the  beneficent  provisions  of  life  insurance,  and  in 
the  best  combination,  is  found  fo-day  in  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 


Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 


1899 


FIRE  INSURANCE 


1899 


Net  Surplus.. 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st, 


NATIONAL,  of  HARTFORD, 

CONNECTICUT. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  isi,  1899. 

. . -srisii 

. . . . S4.01U,  1»»  t.i 

All  you  have  guessed  about  life 
insurance  may  be  wrong.  If  you 
PAY  wish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for 
POST-  “  ^ow  an^  tVhy.”  issued  by  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life,  921-3-5 
AGE.  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


J.  M.  ALLEN,  President. 

W.  B„  FRANKLIN,  Vice-President. 

F.  B.  ALLEN,  ad  Vice-President, 

3.  B„  PIERCE,  Secretary  and  Treaanrer 
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BRANCH  OFFICES. 

R.  Weis,  Supt.,  Nos.  182-184  Grand  St.,  New  York  City. 
J.  L.  Coyle,  Supt.,  Nos.  644-646  8th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
J.  T.  McKenna,  Supt.,  3d  Av.  and  68th  St.  N.  Y.  City. 
Peter  Egenolf,  Supt.,  Nos.  127-133  4th  Av.,  N.  Y,  City. 
R.  C.  Allhz.  Supt.,  No.  147  E.  125th  St.,  New  York  City. 
T.  H.  Bigelow,  Supt.,  3d  Av.  and  i42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
J.  C.  Dbdbll,  Supt.,  No.  20  East  1st  St.,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Rittgers,  Supt.,  No.  415  Richmond  Terrace,  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

J.  Eichbauer,  Supt.,  No.  15  N.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Wm.  Dutcher,  Gen.  Agt.,  No.  141  Broadway,  N.Y.  City. 


TWENTY- 


THE  P|| 


JOHN  F.  BRYDEN, 

■  ■  President. 

LESLIE  B.  WARD, 

V.  Pres’t. 

EDGAR  B.  WARD, 

2d  Vice  Pres’t  and  Counsel. 

FORREST  F.  BRYDEN, 

Secretary. 

HORACE  ALL5NG, 

Treasurer. 

WILBUR  S.  JOHNSON, 

Cashier. 

JACOB  E.  WARD, 

Ass’t  Counsel. 

E.  H.  HAMILL, 

Med.  Director. 

JOHN  K.  GORE, 

Actuary'. 

|  R.  L.  BURRAGB, 

Med.  Director. 

EDWARD  GRAY, 

Ass’t  Secretary. 

FREDERIC  A.  BOYLE, 

Ass't  Cashier. 

F.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

Ass't  Actuary. 

TH.  C.  E.  BLANCHARD, 

Sup’t  of  Real  Estate. 

GEO.  B.  SPEER, 

Sup’t  S.  Ord.  Agencies. 

W.  P.  WATSON,  • 

■  Ass’t  Med.  Director. 

The  Prudential’s  Record  for  1898  shows  remarkable  gains 

Progress,  and 


ASSETS 

increased  to  nearly 

29  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

SURPLUS 

increased  to  nearSy 

6  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

INCOME 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

increased  to  ever 

increased  t©  over 

17  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

414  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

The  PRUDENTIAL  wrote  during  1898  over  ONE  HUNDRED 

Apply  to  the  Home  Office  tor  Information  or  | 
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third  annual  statement  of 

iRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

HOME  OFFICE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


JANUARY  1st,  1899. 

ASSETS. 


Bonds  and  Mortgages . 

Real  Estate . . 

Railroad  Bonds,  (Market  Value) . 

Municipal  Bonds,  (Market  Value) . 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds,  (Market  Value) . 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office . 

Interests  and  Rents,  due  and  accrued  ■  . 

Loans  on  Collateral  Securities . . 

Loans  on  Policies  . . 

Deferred  Premiums  in  course  of  collection . 

Total . . 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  on  Policies . 

Capital  and  Surplus  to  Policy-holders . 

All  other  Liabilities . 

. . .  42 

n  those  departments  of  its  business  which  add  Strength, 
Prosperity. 


§10, 489.318  63 
3.557.234  29 
9,054,906  25 
3,167,718  75 
.  111,000  00 

1,331,207  03 
308,243  00 
.  30,000  00 

225,570  52 
■  632,097  95 
§28,887,196  42 


§22,877,071  00 
5,888,894  76 
.  221,230  66 


POLICIES  IN  FORCE 

CLAIMS  PAID  DURING  1898 

increased  to  ueariy 

oe  over 

3  MILLIONS. 

43  THOUSAND  POLICIES,  j 

PAID  POLICY  HOLDERS 

TOTAL  PAID  POLICY  HOLDERS 

darEnir  1838  over 

5  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

to  date,  over  - 

36  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

- - - - —  -  i— 

AND  SIXTY-FOUR  MILLION  DOLLARS  of  INSURANCE. 

to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  Brandi  offices. 

1 
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Papa 
I  can 

his  private 
secretary  now 

(Ipjrroiilrr 

is  so  easily  learned  s 

and  does  suet)  clean. perfect  Work. 

ffijeSmiil)  f rmter%aiirit£r®o. 

SEND  FOR  ART  CATALOGUE.  Syracuse,  JJ.Y^U.S  A. 


‘RUCKLEI 


Note  this  Object  Lesson 
is  TYPEWRITING  vs.  PENMANSHIP  ” 

The  first  easily  read,  the  other  puzzling  to  de¬ 
cipher.  “  No  mistakes  m  filling  these  orders, 
remarks  the  head  of  the  firm,  who  also  says,  4  I 
wish  all  our  travellers  used  a  Blickensderfer 
T ypewrlter.**  No.  5  $35.00 1  No.  7  $50.00. 

BLICKENSDERFER  MANFG.  CO., 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


********** 


BICYCLE 

\7  AT  T  ITT  of  a  reliable  mount 
ie  V  i  \  Lj  l-J  cannot  be  overestimated. 

d*  It  is  the  difference  Y)Y  ACT  T¥JT«,and 
+  between  T  Ju.  Li.fYO  U  R  L  discomfc 

!  CONFIDENCE 


and  uneasiness. 


d*  The  purchaser  of  a  “  Liberty 
***  obtains  all  the  enjoyment  that 
j*  bicycle  affords 


$50 

The  Liberty  Cycle  Co. 


Road  Models 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


a- 


Paris. 

Hamburg. 

Amsterdam. 


*  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  Brook); 

*  Boston.  Newarl 

*  Chicago.  London. 

"t*  And  represented  in  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States 

]j|  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


,**+*****++++++++ ++++ 
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Old  and  New 


Till  something  better  is  introduced  use  the  old.  Candles  have 
been  useful  for  ages  past,  but  the  Friendly  Beacon  Electric  Candle 
is  as  much  an  improvement  over  the  old,  wavering,  flickering  candle 
as  an  electric  car  is  over  a  stage  line.  The  light  is  clear  and  bright, 
is  absolutely  safe,  has  no  flame,  smoke  or  odor,  and  can  be  turned  on 
or  off  instantly.  The  Candle  is  handsomely  gotten  up  in  brass  and 
costs,  complete,  $5.00. 

Storage  Batteries  which  can  be  recharged  from  any  incandescent 
light  current  make  the  light  cheaper  than  oil  or  gas.  Recharging 
Device  costs  $1.25. 

The  U.  S.  B.  Electric  Bicycle  Lamp  works  on  the  same  prin 
ciple  as  the  Candle.  Simply  turn  knob  at  the  top  and  “  It  Works.” 

The  Lamp  is  a  great  success,  as  the  light  is  always  bright  and  will 
neither  blow  out  nor  jar  out.  Lamp  costs,  complete,  $3.75. 

Lamp  or  Candle  with  Recharging  Device  sent 
express  charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  United  States  Battery  Co., 

253  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


I 

\ 
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Beware  of  Imitations. 


Except  in  countries  where 
duties  are  charged. 


Our  catalogue  (shows  27  styles) 
mailed  free  if  you  ask  for  it. 

A.  E.  LITTLE  &  CO., 

55  Blake  St,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Always  look  at  the 
|  sole  before  you  buy ; 
this  m  brand-mark 
identifies  the  shoe  as  a 
genuine 

Sorosis 

the  new  and  perfect  shoe 
for  women.  Its  peculiar 
and  remarkable  qualities 
of  fit  and  wear  are  mak¬ 
ing  this  shoe  famous 
throughout  the  world. 
It  supports  the  instep 
and  always  prevents  flat¬ 
tening  of  the  arch  of 
the  foot;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  stylish  shoe 
now  made. 


r 

\ 

$ 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO. 


“Sunset  Limited” 

“The  Luxurious  Hotel  on  Wheels,” 
RESUMPTION  DECEMBER  1st,  1898, 

From  NEW  ORLEANS 

To  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

VIA  SUNSET  ROUTE. 

CALIFORNIA 

$  MEXICO,  NEW  MEXICO,  ARIZONA,  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS, 
$  JAPAN,  CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  THE  PHILIPPINES, 

^  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


L 


For  full  illustrated  Pamphlets,  Maps  and  Time  Tables, 
and  Lowest  Freight  and  Passage  Rates,  apply  to  .  .  . 

EDWIN  HAWLEY, 

Assistant  General  Traffic  Hanager, 

L.  H.  NUTTING, 

Eastern  Passenger  Agent, 

349  Broadway, 

i  Battery  Place, Wa  shington  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


i8si 

PHCEN1X  MUTUAL: 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

of  HARTFORD,  CONN., 

Issues  an  Endowment  Policy  to  either  men  4 
or  women,  which  {besides  giving;  FIVE  ( 
other  options)  GUARANTEES  when  the  J 
Insured  is  Fifty  Years  Old  TO  PAY  ^ 
$1,500  IN  CASH  FOR  EVERY  $1,000  of J 
Insurance  in  force. 

Sample  policies,  rates,  and  other  In  forma-  < 
tion  will  he  given  on  application 
to  the  Home  Office. 

JONATHAN  B.  BUNCE,  President. 

JOHN  M.  HOLCOMBE,  Vice-President.! 
CHARLES  H.  LAWRENCE.  Secretary. 


.U: 


T 


u. 
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THE 


grand 


HOTEL. 


union 


'V^to'epo1' 


I  Of®' 

42A 


Si'’'  .  cars t° 

.torn  coir.' 

*SSS3; 

?Vi»«  V  serV'C®-  A  ,o  V°uf 
e^^je  ft'16'’;  c\\ecVs  10 

prices- _ o\ve  Vc“f  p\a»* 
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Edited  by  ALBERT  SHAW 


Count  Tolstoy  in  Thought  I  The  Washington  Memo- 
and  Action  rial  Institution 

By  R.  B.  C.  Long.  With  Portraits _  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  With  Portraits 

The  Russian  IvoblenMnl  Preserving  the  Hudson 
Manchuria  Palisades 

By  Q.  Frederick  Wright.  Illustrated 


New  Phases  of  Polar  Re¬ 
search 

By  Cyrus  C .  Adams.  With  Maps 


With  Many  Illustrations 

The  Twentieth  Century 
Club  of  Boston 

By  Howard  A.  Bridgman 


The  Editor  in  the  » Progress  of  the  World  ”  discusses  the  Year’s  Trade  Pros¬ 
perity,  Its  Trust-Making,  Our  Foreign  Trade  and  Our  Enormous  '"^se  « 
Capital;  The  Supreme  Court’s  Decision  in  the  frtsuiar  Cases,  The  President  s 
Rejection  of  a  Third  Term,  and  Many  Other  Topics  of  the  “  j  Reviews 
the  Departments  of  Leading  Articles,  of  Cartoons,  and  Pe.r,0^'“' 
appear  a  great  variety  of  timely  subjects  from  American  and  Foreign  Fields. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  p  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


Voi,  XXIV.  No.  138. 


tereil  at  X.  Y.  Post  Olllce  as  Ser.owl-class  matter. 
lopyi'Igltt."  l'lKIl",  by  Til K  HKVIBW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 


Price  25c.  <$2.50  a  Year. 


I 


Among  Life’s  Pleasures 

A  picnic  luncheon  is  apt  to  be  so  disappointing,  and  it's  such  a  labor 
to  prepare.  The  sandwiches  get  soggy,  the  cakes  break,  everything  is 
stuffy  by  the  time  you  get  where  you  want  to  go.  Why  not  take  a  little 
kettle,  a  bottle  of  cream,  a  few  small  bowls,  and  a  package  of 


Creeaxv  of  Whee^t? 

The  woods  furnish  your  gypsy  fire,  the  brook,  clear  running  water,  and  in  a  few  moments  you  have  a  meal 
so  dainty  and  delicious,  fresh  and  appetizing,  as  to  add  charm  to  the  sylvan  surroundings. 

free  vonr  rhoirp'nf  !’hrf0"|IUl  ",'  f packa8.e  "f  \vi'eat.-  s,‘ntl  lls  ten  of  these  coupons  and  ten  cents,  and  we  will  send  you. 

tree,  your  choice  ol  three  beautiful  pictures,  described  more  fully  in  the  coupon  referred  to. 

CREAM  OF  WHEAT  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 


makes  housekeeping  easy.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  many  dishes  it  will  aid  in  preparing,  with  but 
little  heat  and  expense,  such  as  delicious  soups, 
bouillon,  consomme,  gravies  and  sauces. 

At  all  druggists  and  ’grocers. 

“CULINARY  WRINKLES”  tells  how  to  use 
Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef.  Sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  on  request. 


\  i :  m  <  j,?/ 


l"'Hj|'^CTUpE0  'Wj 

armour 

Chicago  C 


ARMOURS 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 
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Universities  and 


Universities  and  Colleges . 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 


"Beautiful  for  situation. ”  "Possessing  advantages  of  'near  remote¬ 
ness  and  accessible  seclusion.’”  "  The  location  cannot  fail  to  prove 
valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  recuperate  and  at  the  same  time  pursue  their  studies  ”  "A  national  patronage.” 
“  Matchless  grounds,  elegant  buildings,  scholarly  faculty  and  almost  perfect  management.”  "Mature  aud  respous® 
ible,  scholarly  and  skillful,  Belmont’s  teaching  force  is,  also,  closely  harmonious.”  "  The  crownlngglory  of  Belmont 
is  the  excellence  of  its  moral  training  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  intellectual  discipline.”  Send  for  handsomely 
illustrated  catalogue.  REV.  R.  A.  YOUNG,  0.  B..  LL.  D.,  Regent,  Miss  Hood,  Miss  Heron,  Principals. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  COLLEGE. 

McGiS!  University,  Montreal,  Can. 


A  residential  College  for  the  Women  Students  of  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity.  Pull  undergraduate  courses  (four  years)  In  Arts  and,. 
Science.  Music.  For  particulars  of  matriculation,  scholarships, 
courses,  degrees,  terms  of  residence,  etc.,  address 

TOE  WARDEN, 

Royal  Victoria  CoSiege. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  3d  and  T  Sts.,  N.  E. 


Washington  College  for  Young  Ladies 


Located  within  the  National  Capital;  charming  park  ol  ten 
acres ;  enlarged  building ;  elegantly  furnished  rooms ;  college 
physician.  Preparatory,  certificate,  college  courses  ;  music,  art, 
elocution.  Value  of  schqol  property  §250,000.  Send  for  catalogue. 

F.  Menefee,  President. 


Maryland,  Hagerstown. 

TVTesr-  rAllar-'a  MUSIC  AND  ART  CONSERVA- 

ivee  AYiar  uoixege,  tgry  for  young  ladies. 

Incorporated  In  1851.  All  rooms  newly  furnished.  Charming 
park  of  eight  acres;  elegant  brick  building  on  an  eminence. 
American  and  European  teachers.  Infirmary,  Gymnasium. 
New  management.  M.  L.  Maieii  President. 


Kentucky,  Bowling  Green. 

Potter  College  for  Young  Ladies. 

Pupils  from  twenty-six  States.  Eighteen  teachers.  Elegantly 
furnished.  Modern  conveniences.  Eight  schools  In  one.  Board 
and  tuition  8250.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Illinois,  Chicago,  251  Forty-seventh  Street. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

menced  September  12,  1000.  New  college  building.  Equality 
In  sex.  New  hospital  of  225  beds  now  open.  Send  for  announce¬ 
ment.  Joseph  R.  Cobh,  M.D. 


Illinois,  Chicago,  112  Clark  Street. 

Illinois  College  of  Law. 

Both  day  and  evening  schools.  Scholarships  for  College  Grad¬ 
uates.  3  years  LL.B.  course.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  LL.M. 
and  D.C.L.  degrees.  250  Students  last  year.  Send  for  catalog. 

Howard  N.  Ogden,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


Indiana,  Terre  Haute. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  fta«£}rfn|.0t  Me¬ 
chanical,  Electrical,  Civil  Engineering;  Chemical  Course; 
Architecture.  Extensive  shops.  Modernly  equipped  laboratories 
In  all  depts.  Expenses  low.  l'Jth  year.  For  catalogues  address 
C.  L.  MESS,  President. 


Maryland,  Frederick. 

The  Woman’s  College. 

A  successful,  progressive  school,  fully  organized  and  equipped, 
at  moderate  rates.  A  strong  Music  Conservatory.  A  localit;. 
unsurpassed  for  health,  just  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

J.  H.  Apple,  A.M.,  President. 


$235.  Maryland  College  and 
School  of  Music  for  Women. 

20  minutes  from  Baltimore.  48th  year. 
3  College,  and  Special  Courses.  14  Instruc¬ 
tors.  Conservatory  methods  In  Music.  Cer¬ 
tificates  admit  without  examination.  All 
denom  inat  ions  represented.  Cultured  home. 
City  advantages.  Mild  climate;  noillness 
in  21  years.  Basket-ball,  Tennis,  Golf. 
Every  room  occupied  last  year.  Catalogues. 
Rev.  J.  H.  TURNER,  Pres.,  Lutherville,  Md. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  ChlckerlngHall,  Huntington  Ave. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Chas.  Wesley  Emerson,  President. 

Largest  school  of  Oratory,  Literature,  and  Pedagogy  in  America. 
Summer  Session.  For  catalogue,  address 

Henry  Lawrence  Southwick,  Dean. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  Isaac  Rich  Hall,  Ashburton  Place. 

Boston  University  School  of  Law. 

For  College  Graduates.  100  special  Scholarships  of  $25  each. 
Located  close  to  the  Courts.  Four  hundred  students  last  year. 
Opens  October  2.  Address  S.  C.  Bennett,  Dean. 


Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

University  of  Michigan. 

course  required  for  entrance.  Civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
chemical  engineering.  Naval  architecture.  Technical  branches 
taught  by  engineers.  Workshops  and  all  laboratories. 

Chas.  E.  Greene,  Dean. 


Michigan 

College  of  Mines. 

An  Engineering  School  with  unique  location,  giving  It  un¬ 
usual  facilities.  Distinctive  methods  of  Instruction.  Special 
courses  given.  All  work  In  charge  of  widely  experienced  men. 
Catalogue  giving  list  of  graduates  and  their  occupations  on 
application.  Address 

F.  W.  McIVAIR,  Pros’!,  Houghton,  Mich. 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 

Missouri,  Fayette. 

Howard-Payne  College 

For  higher  education  d  Young  Women  and  Gills. 

Modern  and  progressive.  Preparatory  and  college  courses, 
music,  art,  elocution,  physical  culture.  Fifty-seventh  annual 
session  begins  Sept.  12, 1801. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Hiram  D.  Groves,  President. 

Missouri,  Liberty. 

Liberty  Ladies’  College. 

Highest  grade  in  Letters,  Sciences,  Arts.  Faculty  specially 
trained  in  leading  Colleges  and  Universities  of  America  and 
Europe.  American  Mozart  Conservatory.  Address 

1  C.  M.  Williams,  President. 


Missouri,  Mexico,  1202  College  Place. 
tt  s'  ^  i ^ _  and  Conservatory. 

Hardin  College  for  ladies. 

20th  Year.  23  Professors  from  8  Universities  and 
5  European  Conservatories.  A  $1,000  Piano  to  best 
mu«lc  pupil.  German  -  American  Conservatory. 
Rates,  $225  to  $100  per  year.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Address  John  W.  Million,  Pres. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  Washington  Square. 


New  York  University. 


Comprehends  eight  schools.  The  LAW  SCHOOL  (with  Day 
and  Evening  Classes),  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL,  PEDAGOGY,  APPLIED  SCIENCE,  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE,  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  and  COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE.  For  circulars,  address 

The  Registrar. 


Columbia  University-New  York  City. 

Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to 
$5,760  annually.  Degree  of  B.S.  granted  on 
completion  of  a  two  years’ Collegiate  Course 
followed  by  a  two  years’  course  lending  to 
the  Diploma  In  Elementary  Teaching,  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  Fine  Arts,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Music,  or 
Manual  Training.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  Higher  Diploma, 
Diploma  in  Secondary  Teaching,  or  to  the  Degrees  of  A.M.  and 
Ph  D  Catalogues  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

James  E.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 


North  Carolina,  Asheville. 
a  *  •<«  For  Young  Women. 

Asheville  College  Founded  1842.  Thorough  and 
elegant  equipment.  College,  seminary,  and  preparatory  courses. 
Beautifully  situated.  Superb  climate.  Handsomely  Illustrated 
HM  ol  information  A  J0!iES,  A.M.,  Pre5. 


ELIZABETH 

COLLEGE 

For  Women  B  Charlotte,  N.C. 

•  Modem  buildings  and  equipment.  Fvn# 
enced.  University  trained  teachers.  A 
ful  suburb" "  i  •  ,,’l> 

r.i'rording 
,  Rock-'"" 

Key 


[  sucuroan  location  ;  mu  up»uu»i 
cording  to  tlie  U.  S.  official  report,  east  of 
Dcky  Mountains.  Write  for  Ulus,  catalogue, 
y  CHARLES  B.  KING,  A.  51,,  President. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


f/ 


Education  »  \ 

Recreation 

V  Brain  training  and  health  building  go 
/  hand  in  hand  at  Elmira  College.  Thealm 
/  of  thecollegelstoproducethehighest  type  of  vigor- 
f  ous,  refined,  educated  womanhood.  Outdoor  sports 
,  are  as  essential  to  this  as  Indoor  study.  The  gymna- 
/  slum,  the  basket-ball  field,  the  tennis  courts,  the  four- 
I  teen  acres  of  campus,  the  lake  with  its  seasons  of  row- 
[  lng  and  skating,  all  tend  to  this  end.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  fortii-six  years  of  the.  existence  of  the  college 
s  there  has  scarcely  been  a  case  of  severe  illness.  Thorough 
|  courses,  classical  and  scientific,  music  and  art.  The 
5  next  session  of 

Eimira  College 

*  FOR  WOMEN  l 

K  opens  Sept.  18, 1901.  The  number  of  students  is 
\  limited.  Early  application  for  voomslsdesli-  ' 

\  able.  Correspondence  Invited.  Address  > 

A,  C.  MACKENZIE,  D.D., 

President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Ohio,  Athens.  „  .  , 

A  State  institution  founded  In 
Ohio  university.  1804.  Finely  equipped  for  under¬ 
graduate  work  in  general  and  for  post-graduate  work  In  some 
departments.  Free  tuition.  Both  sexes  admitted. 

p  Charles  W.  Super,  President- 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  (Odd  Fellows  Temple.) 

Neff  College  of  Oratory. 

oratory;  Authorship;  Elocution.  Only  school  basing  work 
solely  on' Mind  Dey.lopm.u^.MoBU| Preslaellt. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia,  Box  100,  N.  College  Ave.  & 
21st  St.  „  ,,  „  _ 

Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pa. 

r..>d  Annual  Session.  Four  years'  curriculum.  Laboratory 
courses.  Clinical  Instructld^d^iMtaaU^tin^ 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE 


69th  Year  begins 
September  18,  1901. 

JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS.  President. 

A  progressive  Christian  College,  thoroughly  equipped  with 
libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and  K>'mnas VSX.  Tlm- 
bulldlngs.  Departments :  The  College,  courses 

ological  Seminary,  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  All so  copses 
In  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  a  four  years  Normal  y°“raS*ffi 
■Physical  Training  for  women.  ««■».«, „*«».  13ft7 

students  last  year.  For  full  Info. 

GECKOS  II.  J0SE9,  Box 


a  lour  yearn  »»»““ 
i.  Eighty-four  instructors,  1 
formation  address  the  Secrets 

[ox  K  82,  ©berlin,  Ohio. 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  East  End. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
^=S'g^^SLcSU,uc,t,,.,.  pc. 


South  Dakota,  Rapid  City. 

The  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines, 

wnt-pJ  in  tlhe  njnc]i  hhIb,  offers  unusual  facilities  for  students 
lng,  etc.  For  catalogue,  address  Robert  L.  Slagle,  Pres. 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

,  . ,  c  tv  •  :  ~  Letters,  Science,  Law. 

University  Ol  Virginia.  Medicine,  Engineering. 
Piedmont  Virginia,  Is  too  high  for  malaria,  while  far  enough 
south  lor  mild  winter,. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


^Thc  University  Preparatory  School! 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.  | 

Prepares  for  all  courses  of  Cornell  University*  Certificate  has  been  accepted  since  1895.  Boarding 
and  Day  Departments.  Complete  Home*  Regents’  Certificates  in  Law  and  Medicine.  Summer  j 
Term  from  July  16th  to  September  15th.  Fail  Term  opens  September  26th  for  year  iqoi— 02. 

Of  the  school,  President  Schurman  says  : 

“  I  give  the  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of  work  done  in  your  school.  The  excellent  I 
management  and  complete  curriculum  render  it  a  most  desirable  preparatory  school  for  the  University.” 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CM  AS.  A.  STILES,  B.  S.,  Headmaster,  -  Avenue  K,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 

Virginia,  Lynchburg. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College. 


Twenty-five 
acres 
In  the 
campus. 


Endowed  for  higher  education.  Four  laboratories,  library, 
gymnasium,  etc.  The  U.  S.  Com’r  Education  names  this  as  one 
of  the  thirteen  “A”  colleges  for  women  In  the  United  States. 
(Official  Report  p.  1652.)  WM.  W.  SMITH,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Pres’t. 

Virginia,  Roanoke. 

Virginia  College  for  Young  Ladies. 

Opens  Sept.  21, 1901.  New  Buildings,  Pianos,  and  Equipments. 
Grand  Mountain  Scenery.  25  European  and  American  Teachers. 
Conservatory  advantages  In  Music,  Art,  and  Elocution.  Students 
from  30  States.  A  beautiful  and  attractive  College.  For  cata¬ 
logues,  address  Mattie  P.  Harris,  President. 

Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS- 


California,  Palo  Alto. 

Manzanita  Hall. 

A  Home  School  for  Forty  Boys. 

Its  students  enter  Lelnnd  Stanford  and  the  Eastern  Univer¬ 
sities  without  examination.  Thorough,  conscientious  work. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  literally  the  land  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Baseball,  football,  and  tennis  the  year  round.  Educa¬ 
tional  trips  to  the  wonders  of  California.  Only  manly  boys  with 
highest  recommendations  taken.  For  prospectus  write 

Frank  Cramer,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Qreenlvich 

Academy 

AMO  BOAROINQ  SCHOOL  FOR  TEN  BOVS 


An  Ideal  combination  of  school  and  home  life  for  boys 
of  all  ages.  Healthful  and  Inspiring  Influences  and 
sympathetic  Individual  attention.  Young  boys  given 
special  care.  22dvearuuder  present  Principal.  Highest 
references  from  former  pupils  and  parents.  One  hour 
from  New  York  City. 

J.  II.  EQQT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Cc-nn. 


Connecticut,  Bridgeport. 

Park  Avenue  Institute. 

The  right  school  for  your  boy.  30tli  year.  A  good  home  and 
thorough  work.  College  or  business.  $450.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  Seth  B.  Jones,  A. 31.,  Principal. 


Connecticut,  Brookfield  Center. 

The  Curtis  School. 

$500.  Twenty-six  years.  Twenty  boys.  You  want  experience, 
reputation,  success  in  the  school  for  your  boy.  Our  booklet  will 
Indicate  them.  No  new  boy  taken  older  than  13  years. 

Frederick  S.  Curtis. 

Connecticut,  Hamden,  five  miles  from  New  Haven. 

Hamden  Hall. 

Intermediate  and  College 
"■William  C.  Raymond,  Principal. 

Connecticut,  New  Preston,  Litchfield  Co. 


Upson  Seminary. 


For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  Happy  Home  and  School.  32d  year. 

Roy.  Henry  Upsox,  Prln. 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

The  Norwalk  University  School. 

A  thoroughly  modern  boarding-school  for  boys.  Two  college 
preparatory,  and  two  finishing  courses.  Gymnasium,  bowling 
alleys,  and"  all  modern  equipments.  Fully  equipped  and  uni¬ 
formed  military  company.  w.  G.  Chase,  A.B.,  Head  Master. 

Connecticut,  Salisbury. 

St.  Austin’s  School. 

(Situated  In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshlres.)  Terms  $600. 
Address  Rev.  G.  E.  Quaii.k,  M.A., 

West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Connecticut,  Stamford. 

The  King  School.  College  or  business  preparation. 
Ono  hundred  and  twenty-one  boys  successfully  prepared  for 
college.  Special  care  for  young  boys.  Refers  toJJean  or  3  ale 
College.  Ton  boarding  pupils. 


H.  U.  King. 


Connecticut,  Washington,  Litchfield  Co. 

The  Gunnery  School  for  Boys. 

52d  Year.  Alms  at  development  of  a  strong  character,  and 
formation  of  good  habits  of  study  and  life.  Healthful  and  vigor¬ 
ous  school  and  family  life.  Boys  prepared  for  any  college  or 
scientific  school.  Laboratories.  Outdoor  sports.  Gymnasium. 
Small  classes  and  close  relations  between  teachers  and  scholars 
Long  distance  telephone.  „  . 

John  C.  Brinsriade,  Prln. 
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Haverford  College  Grammar  School 


Nine  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Surroundings  beautiful, 
healthful,  refined.  A  Boarding  School  emphasizing  the  best 
influences  of  the  home  Numbers  limited  to  secure  the  best 
individual  development.  Thorough  in  instruction;  com¬ 
plete  in  equipment.  Fits  for  any  college  or  technical  school. 
Its  graduates  among  the  alumni  of  all  the  leading  colleges. 
Its  prominence  in  all  branches  of  athletics  due  to  its  superb 
natural  facilities  for  outdoor  sports,  and  to  its  policy  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  every  boy  the  most  thorough  physical  training 
under  staff  supervision.  A  school  thus  planned  to  give  the 
beil  at  any  cost  cannot  offer  low  terms,  but  merits  the  care¬ 
ful  investigation  of  thoughtful  parents. 

Illuitrated  Circular  on  afflication. 

CHARLES  S.  CROSMAN,  !is««  Master.  Hayerford,  Pa. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


Detroit 

University 

School 

Reopens  September  17. 

A  completely  equipped  college 
preparatory  and  manual  training 
school  for  boys.  Certificates  ad¬ 
mit  to  leading  colleges.  Labora¬ 
tories,  shops,  gymnasium,  athletic 
field.  Home  Department  under 
careful  supervision.  For  calendar, 
address  Secretary  Defrost  Univer¬ 
sity  School,  44  Elmwood  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

FREDERICK  L  BLISS,  Principal. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


-THE 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 

aisns  to  dive  to  boys  whoso  parents  can  afford  it,  the  best 
possible  education.  Terms.  § 1.000  a  year.  Send  for  a 
Year  Book  describing  the  tochool,  its  ample  atim  .sc 
grounds  and  buildings,  its  able  corps  of  teachers  ana  unique 
piasi  of  study,  its  ideal  location  ana  home  ilfe,  its  high  aims 
and  purposes.  Address  the  Head-Master. 

LOUIS  LEVERETT  HOOPER,  A.M.  (Harv.), 
4434  Wisconsin  Avenue,  -  Washington.  1>.  «  . 


ILLINOIS,  Woodstock.  Fifty-fourth  year. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  An  ideal  school 

near  Chicago.  Designed  especially  for  boysof  the  public  school 
age.  Located  in  most  elevated  town  In  Illinois.  No  serious 
sickness  in  fifty  years.  We  educate  the  whole  t  HILL  p?ln 
prospectus,  and  come  and  see  us. _ Nom.b  Hill,  l  rin. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  310  W.  Hoffman  St. 

Boys  and  Young  Men.  For  College 
Milton  Academy,  or  Business.  Endorsed  by  Johns 
iplclns  University.  Homelike  influences,  homelike  care,  a 
noinellke  home  for  a  few  boys.  In  separate  residence  of  Prin- 

m«tr«“"'s“lc  ****  |  “n4"”i.  Fys!‘Syom.  PrhSj.it  ' 


wiiiwwii 

jp 

73he  A  cademy  of  the 

l  ZjL  University  ~ 

of  Chicago  2 

If  Situated  at  Morgan  Park,  eight  miles  from  the  city  site  of  the 

K-  University,  it  is  commonly  known  as  The  Morgan  Park  9 

I  Academy.  It  has  modern  dormitories,  new  gymnasium,  coin- 

§  plctc laboratory  and  library  equipment.  Courses  in  Manual  1  rain- 
f  ing.  Expenses  gizy  to  $450.  45  Scholarships.  For  catalogue  ad- 
|  dress  the  Dean,  W  ay  l  and  J  .  Chase 

mmnrtWWWW  Morgan  TarK.  III. 


Maryland,  St.  George,  Baltimore  County.  -gnde*  ^years'. 

St.  George’s  School  for  Boys  Limited,  imif 

vldual  instruction,  Primary,  College  Preparatory,  and  Business 
Courses.  New  building,  home  comforts,  beautiful  grounds,  1- 
mlles  from  Baltimore.  $210,  $230,^00.  ^ordh^to^.  ^ 


Massachusetts,  Barre. 

Elm  Hill,  a  Private  School  and  Home 

for  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Exceptional  advantages  for  tills  class.  4  cottages.  -liO  acies. 

Send  for  Xular.  George  A.  Brown,  M.D.. Superintendent. 


Massachusetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  scientific  school,  college,  or  business.  Individual 
teaching.  Elementary  classes. _ P.  B.  Knapp,  S.B. 

Massachusetts,  Eastkampton. 

_  Cnmiiurw  An  endowed  Academy  with 
Wllhston  Seminary,  cottage  life  for  boys.  Lab¬ 
oratories  la  Biology.  Physics,  Chemistry.  Gymnasium  and  ath¬ 
letic  Held  with  M-mUe  track  and  “K d- 

(list  year  begins  Sept.  10.  Joseph  H.  sam  v  r.n.  M.A.,  1  no- 


Mention  the  American  Monthly  *«»/«»  of  Beolewe  In  writing  to  adatrtlMn. 


Massachusetts,  Waban. 


o  25  boys.  Individual  Instruction.  J.  H.  Pills  bury,  Prin. 


flock 


la  environed  by  Influences  that 
tend  to  tbe  making  of  manly 
character  and  intellectual 
strength.  While  the  courses 
offered  cover  all  the  studies 
necessary  for  entrance  to  the 
best  colleges  and  scientific 
schools,  Its  chief  aim  Is  to  fit 
boys  for  the  great  responslblll- 


DR.  G„  R.  WHITE,  Prim, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  .  , ,  , 

T-,  i  j  t->  „  „  Is  your  son  classed  at  his  school 

Backward  Boys,  with  boys  half  his  age?  Does  It 
seem  Impossible  to  tench  him?  My  circular  may  help  you 
Miss  Kimball’s  Intebmediate  School  fob  Boys.  Numbe 
ot  pupils  limited  to  six.  ,, 

Reference.  President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


New  Jersey,  Bridgeton. 

j - Prepari _ _ 

lege  or  Business. 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Beautiful  grounds;  steam  heat; 
gymnasium.  The  health  region  of  New  Jersey.  Our  boys  uni¬ 
formly  do  well.  50th  year.  Phcebus  W.  Lyon,  A.M.,  Prln. 


.SGH00L5  8  COLLEGES1 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


For  full  information  regarding:— laying  out  ccmrscs  of  study— specializing  along  selected  Sines  —  saving 
preparation  —  close  relations  between  teachers  and  students  — athletics  and  physical  development  — location, 
buildings  and  surroundings,  Send for  circular.  Wm.  J.  Betts,  M.A.  (Vale),  Principal. 
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Line  tpiscopai  Acaaemy  oi  vpauecuuut; 

BOYS’  MILITARY  BOARDING-SCHOOL 

will  begin  September  17,  1901.  Prepares  boys  for  College,  Scientific  School,  or  Business. 

;  surroundings  attractive  and  healthful ;  ample  playgrounds.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  c 

E.  D.  WOODBURY,  H.A.,  Principa!,  CHESHIRE,  Conn. 


New  Jersey,  Essex  Fells,  Caldwell. 

Kingsley  School  for  Young  Boys. 

Location  Ideal.  Nearest  mountain  country  to  New  York,  22 
miles  distant.  Instruction  thorough.  New  gymnasium  next 
September.  Summer  School,  June-September. 

J.  It.  Campbell,  A.M. 


New  Jersey,  Mata  wan. 

Glenwood  Institute.  preparing  boys  for  College 
and  Business.  Guarantees  satisfactory  results.  Special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  young  and  backward  students.  Healthful  location. 
Excellent  accommodations.  For  terms,  etc.,  address 

Prof.  C.  G.  BROWER,  Principal. 


Jted  number  of  boys,  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
upward.  Preparation  for  Princeton  University 
or  any  American  college  or  scientific  school. 
Endorsed  by  tbe  President  and  Dean  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  Improvements  and  new  buildings  have 
doubled  tbe  capacity  of  the  school.  Our  stu¬ 
dents  excel  In  athletics,  under  careful,  expert 
supervision.  For  catalogue  address 

JOHN  B.  FINE,  Head  Master,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Academy 


5GH00LS  6  COLLEGES1 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


Academical  and  j Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 


68th  Year  Begins 
Sept.  10,  1901. 

A  Preparatory  School  that  lias  realized  high  educational  Ideals,  training  boys  to  use  their  powers  of  observation,^ 
contention,  and  reasoning.  We  aim  not  simply  to  get  boys  Into  the  Universities,  but.  prepare  them  to  do  pi  oflt.iblo 
work  In  college,  scientific  school,  and  business.  Facility  of  eye  and  hand  is  obtained  by  laboratory  work  and  manual 
training.  Physical  Improvement  and  sound  health  result  from  compulsory  exercise  in  gymnasium  and  out-of-door 
sports  on  the  oval  and  cinder  track.  Wrlte  for  Illustrated  catalogiie^sht 
Worcester  Academy. 


,  4Ul  - _ dng  some  of  the  distinctive  advantages  of 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.D.,  Principal,  Worcester,  Mass. 


I  Sain! 

|  George’s 
i  Ha!! 


11th  year 

A  home  school.  Certificate  admits  to  Cornell,  Lehigh 
and  Lafayette.  The  mental,  moral  and  physical  stand¬ 
ard  Is  high.  Masters  aim  to  discover  the  key  note  to 
each  boy ’s  character  and  aid  development  in  those  who 
are  backward.  School  life  based  on  home  Ideal.  100  Wj 
acres  for  recreation.  Preparation  for  college  and  busl-  M 
ness  life.  For  full  information  address  M 

Mr.  HARTMAN  NAYLOR,  Headmaster,  Summit,  NJ.  g 


New  York,  Aurora. 

Cayuga  Lake  Academy. 

103d  vear  opens  Sept.  18th.  Prepares  boys  for  any  college. 
Location  unequalled.  Modern  equipment,  library,  laboratories, 
gymnasium,  playgrounds.  Firm  discipline.  Individual  atten¬ 
tion.  $500.  ALBERT  SOMES,  A.M.,  Director. 


New  York,  Clinton  (9  miles  from  Utica).  j  Bo  s 

Clinton  Preparatory  School  6  Teachers. 

Prepares  for  any  college.  Boys  10  to  14  years  at  time  of 
entrance  preferred.  References  :  Bishop  Huntington,  Bishop 
4  Colies.  President,.  ^  ^  A.M.,  ptl„. 


Entrance  to 

Wr  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Kb  is  a  special  feature  of  the  course  of  instruc-  W 
Wr  tior.  at  Cnsctdilla  School.  J.  G.  Schubman, 
f  President  of  Cornell,  says.  “  I  believe  the  ^ 

CASCADILLA  SCHOOL 

to  be  one  of  the  beet  preparatory  schools  in  the  country.  ” 
Students  also  prepared  for  other  leading  colleges  and 
for  business  life.  Complete  modern  equipment. 
C.  V.  PARSE  Mi,  A. SI.,  Principal, 


TIIE  “DELTA,”  BUILT  BY  THE  CADETS. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 

NAUTICAL  ACADEMY,  Easton,  Md. 

A  School  toiler,  boy,  nr.  happy.  Preparatory  (or  Annapoll.  and  the  colleges.  Swimming,  Rowing,  Soiling,  Ornlslng, 
Boat  Building,  Horsemanship.  Send  for  Register.  _ _ „ _  —  — 


mntim  tie  AaerloaS  MmtUs  *««/•»  =7  Mim  /»  *»««”»  '«  atotrtlun. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory , 

BOYS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


Suffleld  Academy 

SUFFIELD,  CONN. 

(FormerBy  Connecticut  Literary  Institution.) 

A  boys’  boarding-school  having  the  comforts  and  refine¬ 
ments  of  heme,  with  every  facility  for  thorough  work. 
The  constant  aim  is  for  highest  scholarship,  culture,  refine¬ 
ment  and  health.  Certificates  admit  to  the  colleges.  68th  | 


year  opens  September  10th.  For  catalogue,  address 
Prim.  H.  L.  THOMPSON.  Suffleld,  Conn. 


J 


New  York,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School. 

Preparatory  Boarding-School  for  Boys.  Fall  Session  begins 
Sept.  19.  T" — - — *-* 


New  York,  Ossining  (formerly  Sing-Sing). 

Dr.  Holbrook’s  School 

Will  re-open  Thursday,  September  26,  1991. 


New  York,  Fisliklll-on-Hudson. 

Wilson  School  for  Boys. 

Prepares  for  Eastern  universities  and  Government  schools. 
Limited  to  twenty. 

Benj.  Lee  Wilson,  Head-Master. 


New  York,  Seneca  Falls. 

Mrs.  Sanford’s  Home-School 


For  Little  Boys. 


RVING 

INSTITUTE 

Ftoi-  15  ojas 

Beautifully  located  amid  hia-  A 
toric  surroundings  on  the  eaat  i| 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  25  miles  V| 
from  New  York.  Remarkable  \ 
record  of  succeaseB  has  been  j 
made  by  pupils  at  entrance  fj 
examinations  for  leading  col-  jl 
leges  and  scientific  schools.  |j 
Thoroughness  is  the  key-note 
of  the  instrnstion.  Healthful-  5 
ness  of  locality,  comfort  of  home  life  and  high  / 
ideals  of  scholarship  described  in  catalogue.  /I 
Addreai  J.  51.  FURMAN,  A.  51.,  Principal,  “ 

Tarry  to  vFn.on-BIudsort,  N.  a. 


Number  limited  to  twenty. 
Prepares  pupils  to  enter  the 
best  secondary  schools  with¬ 
out  conditions.  Parents  and 
guardians  will  And  this  a 
inodel  school  for  young 
hoys.  Superior  home  influ¬ 
ences.  Boys  must  be  seven 
years  of  age  to  he  admitted. 
Write  for  further  Informa¬ 
tion. 


Pennsylvania,  Concordvllle. 

school.  One  of  the  best  to 
li  energy,  to  wake  up  boys 
es  of  life.  Able  professors. 
40  boys  prepared  for  business  or  college.  Laboratory  practice. 
Full  course  of  lectures.  Every  year  boys— failures  in  other 
schools— become  with  us  successful  students.  We  all  work,  then 
play.  Best  system  of  discipline.  High  standard  of  morals.  Im¬ 
proved  buildings  and  equipment.  Gymnasium,  Athletic  field ; 
Spring  water.  Location  beautiful,  elevated  and  healthy.  40th 
year.  #265.  Under  13  years,  #240.  Best  testimonials.  No  tobacco. 
Box  R.  Joseph  Shortlidge,  (Yale)  A.M.,  Prin. 


MAPLEWOOD— 
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The  Mitchell’s  Boys’  School. 

A  strictly  Select  Military  Home  School,  believed  to 
be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  New  England.  Located 
at  Billerica,  Mass.,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Boston. 
Limited  to  forty  boys.  Buildings  new,  with  modern  sani¬ 
tary  accommodations.  Grounds  cover  about  seventy 
acres.  Unlimited  facilities  for  outdoor  sports.  Gymna¬ 
sium.  Military  training  an  attractive  feature,  and  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  boys  of  our  class.  Fits  for  college, 
technology,  and  business.  Connected  by  steam  cars  and 
electrics  with  all  surrounding  cities.  Long-distance  tele¬ 
phone.  S500  per  year.  Ages  from  7  to  16  inclusive. 
Circular. 

M.  C.  MITCHELL,  Prin.  and  Prep* 

BILLERICA,  Hess,  


Bethlehem  Preparatory  School. 

Prepares  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  Cornell,  etc.  Sent  900 
men  to  college  In  the  last  20  years.  New  buildings.  Newathletlc 
Held.  Summer  session.  II.  A.  Fokring,  B.  S.,  Principal. 


St.  Luke’s  School, 

BustSetcts,  Pa.  (near  Philadelphia). 

The  boys’  time  is  completely  filled  with  healthful  pursuits. 
Instruction  thorough  and  individual.  No  boy  prepared  by  us 
for  coilege  examination  has  failed  to  pass.  Healthfulness  and 
beauty  of  location  exceptional.  Golf  and  all  out-door  sports. 

CHARLES  H.  S2R0UT,  M.A., 


Military. 


Delaware,  Wilmington. 

Wilmington  Military  Academy. 

Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Personal  supervision.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

Thus.  Blackfou»,  Commandant. 


Illinois,  Highland  Park. 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Government  Academies  oi 
Business.  Beautiful  location.  Home  Influences.  Limited  num 
hers.  Col.  H.  P.  Davidson,  President. 


Maryland,  Charlotte  Hall  (St.  Mary’s  County). 

Charlotte  Hall  School.  iStSaffeSSlS 

location  at  the  historic  “Cool  Springs."  Instruction  In  Mathe¬ 
matical.  Business,  Scientific  ancl  Classical  Course.  Mllltary 
dlscipline.  Board  and  tuition,  $160. 

G.  M.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Principal. 


■fSKiGHOOLS  6  COLLEGES*!!! 

Academical  and  Preparatory ,  Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS.  BOYS. 


-J  Mercersbvxrgl.^ 
P 1  Academy  |  J 

5  A  school  for  boys,  healthfully  located  in  one  of  the  S 
S  most  picturesque  sections  of  Pennsylvania.  Thorough  S 
X  instruction;  college  preparatory  work  being  especially  • 
Z  successful.  Personal  interest  is  taken  in  each  boy,  the  aim  £ 
m  being  to  inspire  in  every  pupil  the  lofty  ideals  of  thorough  £ 
3  scholarship,  broad  attainments,  sound  judgment  and  • 
f  Christian  manliness.  New  dining  hall  and  new  athletic  £ 
S  field.  For  catalogue  and  further  information,  address  $ 

X  Wmir.ni  Maim  Irvine,  Ph.D.,  President,  3 

5  MERCERSBUAS,  PA.  M 


Virginia,  Bedford  City  (S.  W.  Va.). 

Rar.dolph-Macon  Academy  Foot,  of  celebrated 

“  Peaks  of  Otter."  Best  equipped  In  the  South.  Ranks  with  best 
In  U.  S.  Modern  conveniences  and  appliances;  gymnasium,  etc. 
Instruction  thorough.  Terms  low.  K.  Sumter  smith,  Prln. 

Virginia,  Front  Royal.  FQR  bqys 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  Branch  or  Ran- 

dolph-Mucon  System,  located  northern  end  Valley,  Va.,  80  mugs 
west  of  Washington.  B.  C.  Brick  building  equipped  at  cost  of 
$100,000.  Terms  moderate.  Tenth  session  opens  Sept.  «•  mil 
— *  >  ' - - -  chas.  L.  Melton,  A. Mr,  Prin. 


Massachdsetts,  Bradford. 

The  Carieton  Military  School. 

18th  year.  College  preparatory,  20  acres,  gymnasium,  bowl¬ 
ing  alley. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

The  Highland  Military  Academy,  ,go, 

40th  year  begins  Sept.  11.  Training  for  University,  Scientific 
School,  Professional  and  Business  Life.  The  ltt.  Rev.  V  illia.u 
Lawrence,  B.D.,  Visitor.  „  „  ,  ,r  , 

Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 

Missouri,  Kirkwood. 

Kirkwood  Military  Academy. 

for  boys  and  young  men.  Prepares  for  college  or  for  business. 
Large,  beautiful  grounds.  Twentieth  school  year  begins  Sep¬ 
tember  18th.  Send  for  catalogue.  Col.  Edward  A.  Haight. 


Write  postal  for  catalogue. 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

Catalogue  explains  why  our  boys  have  health,  zest,  and  clear 
bends.  No  compromise  on  liquor,  tobacco,  or  hazing.  •>  e  give 
each  boy  a  definite  aim  injlfe.  „  , ,,. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  Prln.,  Maj.  T.  D.  Landon,  Com  d  t. 


New  Jersey,  Freehold. 

New  Jersey  Military  Academy 

(formerly  Freehold  Institute). 

57tli  year.  Thorough  preparation  for  College  or  Business. 
U  S  Army  officer  detailed  by  War  Dept.  Summer  school  and 
camp.  For  Illustrated  catalogue,  address  The  Principals. 
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The  leading  college  preparatory  (boarding)  school  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Represented  by  its  graduates  in  almost  all  the  princi-  1 
I  pal  eastern  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Location  is  beautiful  and  healthful.  Athletic  field,  track,  boating,  golf— hence  an  enviable  S 
health  record.  The  special  feature  of  the  school  is  its  large  corps  of  teachers  and  small  classes,  securing  a  large  degree  of  personal  alien-  j 
tion  and  instruction.  The  school  has  been  full  the  past  year,  but  buildings  will  be  enlarged  the  coming  summer.  Early  application  is  ! 
advisable  to  secure  choice  of  rooms.  i 

REV.  P.  S.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  writes:  The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  /hoi  of  a.  welt-ordered  Christian  home,  -where  the  \ 

'very  forefront  offireparatory  schools.  My  appreciation  of  it  is  best  shown  by  the'' fact  that  while  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  \ 

noted  cotteec  Preparatory  schools  in  the  country,  1  prefer  to  send  my  boy  to  you." 

$E0Ii  per  year.  Data or.  api-.Un.Uaa.  _ ' _ W.  WILSON,  is.,  11.  WILMS  FAIR,  Principal..  ! 


Kiskiminetas 

Springs 

School 

Salisbury,  Psl. 
v 

Fifty  miles  from  Pittsburg 


Military. 


Mount  Pleasant 
Academy 

Ossining=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Preparatory  to  all  colleges 
and  to  business.  Founded  in 
1814.  Behind  the  school  is  an 
honestand  honorable  record  of 
nearly  a  century.  Its  pupils 
are  carefully  selected.  Con¬ 
scientious  parents  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  School  Year 
Book,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  great  care.  It 
will  be  sent  by 

The  Principals. 


Military . 


New  Jersey,  Freehold. 

Freehold  Military  School. 

Home-school  for  Boys  nine  to  sixteen.  57th  year  begins  Sept. 
18.  Terms  moderate.  Send  for  prospectus.  Address 

Maj.  Chas.  M.  Duncan,  Principal. 

New  Jersey,  4  Walden  Place,  Montclair. 

Montclair  Military  Academy. 

We  prepare  for  any  college,  government  academy  or  business. 
Small  classes.  Large  gymnasium.  Healthful  location.  Address 
for  catalogue,  John  G.  M  acVicar,  A.M. 


College 


New  Jersey,  Paterson. 

The  Paterson  Military  School  Preparatory. 

The  Principal  will  receive  a  limited  number  of  boys  Into  his 
Countvv  Home,  at  Wyckolf,  N.  J.,  during  the  next  school  year. 
Best  of  references.  For  circular  address  the  Principal, 

Lincoln  a.  Rogers,  A.M. 


New  York,  Flshklll-on-Hudson. 

The  Mount  Beacon  Military  Academy. 

A  modern  school,  open  all  year.  New  gymnasium ;  pure  water; 
ample  grounds.  Three  courses  of  study  under  college-bred  spe¬ 
cialists.  Illus.  catalogue.  Col.  Vasa  E.  Stoldrano,  Supt. 


New  York,  Nyack-on-the-Hudson  (25  miles  from  N.  Y.  City). 

Rockland  Military  Academy. 

Ours  Is  a  high  grade  school  with 
moderate  rates— gives  boys  what 
they  need  at  a  critical  time,  devel¬ 
ops  bnckbone,  builds  character- 
while  training  the  mind.  42d  year. 
15  States  represented.  Electric 
lights,  steam  heat,  baths,  gymnasi¬ 
um,  athletics,  bowling  alloys,  etc. 
10  Instructors.  Prepares  for  col¬ 
lege,  West  Point,  and  business.  E.  E.  &  B.  C.  French,  Principals. 


^nyort 

....  ^  „  '"'Military 

academy  j 


KENYON  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

a  leading  position  among  the  best  secondary 
schools.  It  is  situated  1100  feet  above  sea  level 
in  a  healthful,  beautiful,  historical  educational 
center.  Commodious  buildings,  60  acres  of 
grounds.  Fine  athletic  field,  golf  course  and 
fully  equipped  gymnasium.  Thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  for  any  college  or  technical  school.  A  flexi¬ 
ble  two  years’  business  course.  Intimate  personal 
relations  between  masters  and  cadets.  Refining 
home  influences. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  address, 
THE  REGENTS, 
v  Gambler,  Ohio. 


New  York,  Nyack-on-Hudson.  By  Erie  R.R.,  25  miles. 

Hudson  River  Military  Academy. 

A  Preparatory  School  of  High  Grade.  Professors  all  college 
bred.  The  location  challenges  comparison.  Not  a  small  or  un¬ 
pleasant  room.  Horses  and  ponies  for  all  branches  of  service. 


Peekskill  Military  Academy  isibar 

,  68th  Year  begins  Sept 

r  18th.  Prepares  for  Colleges 

“•  -  *  and  Government  Schools. 

Thorough  business  couree. 
U.  S.  Army  Officer  detailed 
by  War  Department.  New 
and  fully  equipped  Gymna¬ 
sium.  For  Illustrated  caia- 
log ue  apply  to 

THE  PRINCIPALS. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

Develops  the  manly  side  of  boys’  characters  by  military 
drill,  out-door  sports,  well-bred  society  and  earnest  study. 
Classical,  Scientific  and  Business  Courses.  It  has  the 
buildings,  equipments,  methods  and  location  to  make  Its 
students  successful.  For  Illustrates  catalogue,  address 
J.  B.  BfSBEE,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  
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Military . 


Military. 


The  leading  preparatory  eeliool 
of  the  South;  ideally  located  on 
the  Asheville  Platens:,  in  the 
beautiful  “  Land  of  the  Sky.” 
The  school  has  behind  it  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  well  rounded  Century 
In  the  training  of  boys  to  be  men 
in  the  best  sense.  If  you  would 
like  to  learn  more  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  school,  send  for  catalogue. 

COh.  ROBERT  mSUlIASl,  Sopt. 


North  Carolina,  Red  Springs. 

North  Carolina  Military  Academy. 

Term  begins  Sept.  10,  1001.  Prepares  for  College,  West  Point, 
and  Annapolis.  Exceptionally  healthful  climate,  fine  grounds 
and  buildings,  mineral  springs.  $200  per  year.  For  catalogue, 
address  C.  A-  Short,  B.S.,  Prln. 

Or  Dr.  S.  W.  MURPHY,  Head  Master,  1310  I  St.,  N.  \V.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


New  York,  Peekskill. 

Worrall  Hall  Military  Academy. 

Prepares  for  college  or  business.  $500  per  annum. 

W.  N.  MAltCY,  II. A.,  Principal. 


OHIO,  Cincinnati,  college  nm. 

Ohio  Military  Institute,  pnble  Masters,  Health¬ 
ful  Environment,  A  boy,  nowhere  more  than  here,  is  more 
likely  to  become  manly,  courteous,  educated.  1  estimonials  and 
illustrated  catalogue  with  pleasure. 

W.  L.  SILING,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master;  Rev.  J.  H.  Ely,  Regent. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Ogontz. 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Chelten  Hills,  near  Philadelphia.  Penn- 


Vermont,  Nortlifleld. 

Norwich  University. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mon 


The  Military  College  op 
„  ■  the  State  op  Vermont. 

— _ —  _ _  Mountains.  The  nursery  of  Gen¬ 

erals  and 'Admirals.  Over  700  representatives  in  Mexican,  Civil, 
and  Spanish  Wars.  Oldest  military  college  in  the  country. 
Courses  in  Civil  Engineering,  Arts,  Chemistry,  Set 
Literature.  Expenses  very  small ;  tuition  rates  low. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Virginia,  Lexington. 

Virginia  Military  Institute.  5“5S!: 

nlcal  School.  Courses  in  Applied  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and 
Electricity.  Expense  averages  $305  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
outflt.  New  cadets  report  Sept.  1.  Gen.  Scott  Shipp,  Supt. 


St.  John’s 
ililitary  Academy, 

raEn®IiK\vis. 

A  Select  school  for  boys  and 
young  men.  Fifteen  years  unin¬ 
terrupted  and  successful  wor' 
Write  for  circulars  to : 

DR.  S.  T.  SrXYTHE,  President, 
BeMsid,  Wunkcshn  Co.,  W!«. 


New  York  Military 
Academy.  Cornwall-on-Hudson. 

This  Academy  is  located  upon  its  own  beautiful 
estate  of  thirty  acres  near  the  village  of  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  in  the  Hudson  River  Highlands,  four  miles 
above  West  Point  Cornwall  has  long  been  famous 
as  a  health  resort,  especially  for  sufferers  from  lung, 
throat  and  catarrhal  troubles,  and  is  a  quiet,  residence 
village  free  from  saloons  or  other  evil  resorts.  The 
school,  since  its  foundation,  has  been  entirely  free 
from  malignant  disease  and  has  never  had  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  any  kind. 

The  officers  of  the  Academy  believe  they  have 
demonstrated  that  a  thorough  military  organization 
is  conducive  to  the  highest  grade  of  scholastic  work. 
The  habits  of  promptness,  neatness  and  obedience 
formed  by  the  cadets  under  such  a  system,  and 
their  magnificent  physical  condition,  lead  to  a 
mental  activity  and  discipline  quite  extraordinary. 
This  work  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  government  also  furnishes  the  neces¬ 
sary  arms  and  ordnance  supplies. 

The  Academy  is  primarily  a  preparatory  school 
for  college  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  of  in¬ 
struction  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
represented  by  its  graduates  in  the  army,  navy  and 
twenty-six  of  our  best  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Practical  Course  for  boys  preparing  to  enter  Tech¬ 
nical  Colleges  or  business  is  equipped  with  manual 
training  shop,  drawing  rooms  and  laboratories.  The 
instruction  in  this  course  is  eminently  practical,  and 
includes  the  usual  commercial  subjects,  drawing, 
manual  training  and  science  work.  All  courses  are 
approved  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  also  regularly  inspect  the 
work  of  instruction  and  hold  periodic  examinations. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  Sighted  by 
electricity.  The  material  equipment  includes  a  large 
library,  laboratories,  gymnasium,  modem  plumbing, 
and  baths,  and  steam  laundry. 

Bard  Hall,  the  department  for  young  boys,  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  separate  institution.  It  has  its  own  building, 
playgrounds  and  faculty,  and  is  completely  equipped 
for  its  work. 

Every  provision  is  made  for  proper  exercise  and 
amusement  The  athletic  field  contains  perfectly 
graded  base  ball  and  foot  ball  fields,  tennis  courts, 
cinder  tracks,  jumping  pits,  etc.  All  sports  axe  con¬ 
ducted  under  experienced  athletes  and  coaches. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Academy  will  he 
j  sent  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

California,  Pasadena. 

Miss  Orton’s  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

Climate  unsurpassed ;  warm  winters,  sea  and  mountain 
breezes.  New  buildings ;  gymnasium;  special  care  of  health. 
Certificates  admit  to  Eastern  Colleges.  Art,  music.  Pupils 
met  in  Chicago.  _ 

Connecticut,  Hartford. 

Woodside.  School  for  Girls. 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 
Re-opens  October  1, 1901. 

Miss  Sara  J.  Smith,  Principal. 


$ 


Connecticut,  Stamford. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls. 


Connecticut,  Stamford. 

Miss  Low’s  School  for  Girls. 

New  and  enlarged  buildings.  Extensive  grounds.  A  limited 
number  of  girls  received.  Special  and  preparatory  courses. 

Address  Miss  Low  and  Miss  Hey  wood,  Principals. 

Connecticut,  Windsor. 

Hayden  Hall, 

A  home  school  for  girls  of  all  ages.  Its  certificate  admlts  tp 
the  leading  colleges.  An  ideal  locatlon-a  suburb  of  Hai  tford, 
midway  between  New  York  and  Boston.  Ternis,  SIM  to  S&>0. 
For  circulars,  address  Miss  J.  s.  williams,  rrm 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  French  and  English  School 


courses.  Fine  location.  Unusual  advantages.  15  teachers.  A 
cultured  home.  32  States  have  been  represented  in  boarding 
department.  3  buildings.  Catalogue  62  pages. 

Miss  Claudia  Stuart,  Principal. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  161  P  Street. 
t  •  Social  and  educational 

Laise-Phlllips  bcnool.  advantages  of  Washing¬ 
ton  winter.  Art,  Music,  Languages  by  native  teachers.  Regular 
or  elective  courses.  Individual  instruction.  Sight-seeing  and 
preparation  for  foreign  travel-  Handsome  residence  section. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  L.  Phillips,  Principal. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  1401  Massachusetts  Ave.,  and  1212- 
1214  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Gimston  Institute. 

A  school  for  Girls  and  Young  Ladles.  Collegiate  and  Post- 
Graduate  Courses.  Catalogue  sent  on  request. 

Mr.  and  Sirs.  Beverly  R.  Mason. 

Illinois,  Lake  Forest.  __ _ 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN.  3-d 

Ferry  Hall  Seminary  Year.  College  Preparatory, 
Junior  College.  Elective  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Physi¬ 
cal  Training.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  W  ellesley, 
Mt.  Holvoke,  Lake  Forest,  Untv.  of  Mich. 

(Box  ioo.)  M'ss  Sabra  L.  Sargent. 


of  the  Uni- 


Illinois,  Mount  Carroll. 

The  Frances  Shimer  Academy  VERSITY  1 

Chicago  Is  a  happy,  healthful  Home  School  for  Girls.  Moderate 
expenses.  Self-help  aids.  Advantages  in  Art  and  Music.  New 
dormitories,  chapel,  and  gymnasium.  Catalogue  free. 

Rev.  Wji.  P.  McKee,  Dean. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis. 

‘  :al  £— — 

for  College  Preparatory  and  full  Academic  work.  Fine,  separa,,. 
buildings  for  School  and  Residence.  Twenty-two  instructors. 
Catalogue  on  request.  Theodore  L.  Skwall,  Founder. 
May  Wright  Sewai.l,  Prln.,  Fiiedonia  Allen,  Ass  t  Prin. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  122  and  124  West  Franklin  St. 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

FOR  Girls.  Re-opens  September  28.  39th  year. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  LEFEBVRE,  I  Prinelnals. 

Miss  E.D.  Huntley,  i  Principals. 
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Military. 


Military. 


ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL 

Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Next  term  begins  September  19th,  1901. 

Apply  for  information  to 

Oof.  Wi.  VEBBESK, 
President. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


Maryland,  Elllcott  City,  “Dundee." 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Baird  Chenoweth’s  School 

Foil  Twenty  Girls.  Individual  care.  Send  for  booklet. 


At  Beverly,  Mass. 

SS  WOODBURY’S  SCHOOL  FOl 


MISS  WOODBURY'S  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  GIRLS. 

Unusual  opportunity  In  location.  School  offers  exceptional 
advantages.  Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve.  Happy  girl¬ 
hood  combined  with  thorough  instruction  In  all  branches.  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  Boston.  Circular  sent  on  application. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  97  Huntington  Avenue. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

(Established  In  1889  by  the  lnte  Mrs.  Mary  Hemknway.) 
Will  begin  September  24,  1901.  Number  of  students  limited. 

Miss  Amy  Morris  Homans,  Director. 

‘The  Gilman  School 

F or  Girls  Ihe  Cambridge  School 

Pleasant  home  life,  trained  teachers,  small  classes,  varied 
courses,  complete  laboratories,  healthful  surroundings,  ample 
playgrounds,  highest  ideals.  The  Manual  describes  the  school 
Introduction  required. 

ARTHUR  OILMAN,  A.  Director,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

Massachusetts,  Canton,  near  Boston. 

Sherman  Hall.  Home  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses. 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Ames.  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Everett.  51  Summer  St. 

Home  School  for  Girls. 

Near  Boston.  City  advantages.  Certificate  admits  to  leading 
Colleges.  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Physical  Cultuie. 
Terms  moderate.  28th  year. 

..  gg  Massachusetts,  Greenfield. 

m  wLn  Prosoect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

ri  34th  ye*ar'  Gradua^?i  olectlye,  and  coUegn  nrn- 


*25* 


paratory  courses.  Illustrated  circular. 

Miss  Ida  F.  Foster,  f  - 

Miss  Caroline  R.  Clark,  1 


Massachusetts,  Lowell.  ,,  _  , 

tj  for  girls  of  all  ages.  Endowed. 

Rogers  Hall  bcnooi  Certificate  admits  to  Smith, 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Wells.  Special  preparation  for  the  Bar¬ 
nard,  Bryn  MawrandRadcllffe  examinations.  Fine  opportunity 
for  athletics.  Four  acres  of  ground  for  outdoor  sports.  Address 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Underhill,  M.A.,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Merrimac. 

Whittier  Home  School  for  Girls. 

Special  and  college  preparatory.  „  .  ,  , 

A.  B.  Russell,  Principal. 


Walnut  Hill 


School 

for 

Girls 


Aims  to  develop  character,  to  strengthen  health,  to 

secure  thoughtful  and  accurate  habits  of  Btudy  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  required  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  college.  Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley  and 
other  loading  colleges  for  women.  Walnut  Hill  is  in  the 
benutiful  suburbs  of  Boston,  with  ample  grounds  for 
golf,  tennis  and  basket  ball.  Physical  culture  is  re¬ 
quired.  Catalogue  and  views  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Miss  CON  ANT  and  Miss  BIGELOW,  Principals, 
Natick,  Mar-s. 


Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

The  MacDufSe  School  for  Girls 

Offers  to  parents  the  advantages  of  a  good  private  school  In 
all  the  studies  of  a  girl's  education.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  MacDuffie,  Principals. 


Massachusetts,  Wollaston  (P.  O.). 

Quincy  Mansion  School. 

Sixth  vear  opens  In  September.  New  England  Home  School 
for  girls!  Handsome  Mansion-house  and  new  buildings.  Beau¬ 
tifully  located,  near  Boston.  For  full  particulars,  write  to 
ciiuuy  Horace  Mann  Willard,  Sc.D. 


Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Miss  Kimball's  Home  School  for  Girls. 

Pleasant  home.  Excellent  instruction.  Several  courses  of 
study.  College  Preparatory.  Permanent  home  and  care  for 
motherless  girls.  Descriptive  circular  sent  on  application. 
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Military, 


Military. 


Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester,  Pa. 

An  educational  system  second  only  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT :  T  iwrrr^  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT : 


Civil  Engineering  (C.E.), 

Chemistry  (B.S.), 

Arts  (B.A.). 


Also  thoroughly  organized 
Preparatory  Courses  of  Study. 

Fortieth  year  begins  September,  1901. 


INFANTRY, 

ARTILLERY, 

CAVALRY. 


“A  high  state  of  efficiency  attained  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  military  instruction,  drill,  and  discipline." — 
Personal  Report ,  / nspector-General ,  U.  S.  A. 

Catalogues  of  Col.  CHARLES  E.  HYATT,  President. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

Saint  Mary’s  Hall 

A  beautiful  homelike  school  for  girls  In  the  healthful  climate 
of  Minnesota.  The  good  health  of  the  pupils  is  phenom¬ 
enal.  An  excellent  corps  of  Teachers.  Superior  advantages 
In  Music  and  Art.  Fine  gymnasium  and  TENNIS  GROUNDS. 
Pupils  prepared  for  all  colleges.  Co-operative  with  University 
of  Chicago.  Certificate  admits  Co  University  of  Minnesota, 
Wellesley,  and  other  colleges  Parents  preparing  to  send  their 
daughters  away  to  school  will  be  interested  In  our  catalogue. 

SAINT  MARY’S  HALL,  FARIBAULT,  MINNESOTA 
lit.  Rev.  II.  P.  WHIPPLE.  H.D.,  LL.D.,  Rector 
Miss  CAROLINE  WRIGHT  BELLS,  Principal 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Stanley  Hall. 

Home  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  Certificate  admits 
to  Eastern  Colleges.  Two  years  of  College  work.  12th  year 
opens  Sept.  17, 1001.  Six  Scholarships  (value  $200  each).  Terms 
$450.  Olive  adele  Evers,  Principal. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Thirteenth  year.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges. 

Miss  Creighton,  Miss  Farrar!  Principals. 

New  Jersey,  Montclair. 

Home  School  for  Girls.  Environments 
Cioversioe.  beautiful;  location  high.  All  Courses. 
Special  thoroughness  In  English.  Individual  attention  to  pupil’s 
development.  Address 

Miss  Elizabeth  Timi.ow. 


•  PRISCILLA  BRAISLiN  SCHOOL 


The  environment,  historic  associations  and  beautiful 
surroundings  at  Priscilla  Bralslln  School  provide  a  stim¬ 
ulus  for  successful  achievement  In  mental  und  physical 
development.  The  sympathetic  pereonnl  relationship 
between  teachers  and  pupils  makes  possible  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  traditions  of  high  standards  In  scholarship 
and  character.  Catalogue  outlines  methods  and  alms. 
Miss  ALICE  Q.  BltAISLIN.  vr  t 

Mrs.  Mary  Braislin  Cooke.  jBor<lentown'  J- 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


New  Jersey,  Pomptou,  "Pamlico." 

©Ninth  year.  ’Number  limited  to  twenty-five. 

No  vacancies  till  October,  1901.  Application 
should  be  made  now.  An  Ideal  home-school  In 
the  country.  Advantages  of  New  York  City. 
Intermediate,  Junior,  and  Senior  Departments. 
Thorough  training  In  sewing,  cooking,  and  house¬ 
keeping.  Send  for  circular.  Mrs.  H.  C.  DE  MILLS,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Red  Bank. 

Miss  Calhoun  and  Miss  Chamberlain’s 

English,  French,  and  German  Home  School  for  Girls. 
College  Preparation.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar.  Art,  Music, 
Gymnasium.  Number  limited.  Catalogue. 


Nf.w  Jersey,  South  Orange. 


Suburban  to  New  York.  Mrs.  L.  L.  M.  Bryant,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Summit.  Near  New  York.  Special  attention 

Kent  Place  School  for  Girlsg|tSXt5K£; 

admits  to  colleges.  Large  grounds  with  archery,  basket-ball, 
und  tennis.  Year  Book  and  Views  sent  on  application. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul,  Principal. 

President  of  Board  of  Directors,  Hamilton  W.  Mable,  LL.D. 


New  York,  Aurora. 

The  Wells  Preparatory  School  for  Girls 

Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Thorough  Instruction.  Number  lim¬ 
ited.  Healthful  location.  Tennis,  basket-ball,  boating,  and  golf. 
Reopens  Sept.  25.  Catalogue.  Anna  R.  Goldsmith,  B.A. 


New  York,  Buffalo. 


Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Certificate  admits  to  College. 
Special  advantages  In  Music  and  Art.  Large  Gymnasium.  In¬ 
struction  in  Sloyd.  Terms SG00.  Miss  E.  Currie  Tuck,  Principal. 


New  York,  Clinton. 

Houghton  Seminary  (for  Young  Women). 

Forty  years’  experience  lias  proved  the  value  of  the  small, 
select  school,  the  greater  Influence  of  Its  teachers,  the  greater 
gains  of  Its  pupils  In  physique,  mentality,  character,  and  address. 
For  Illustrated  catalogue,  address  A.  G.  Benedict,  A.M.,  Prln. 
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Academical  and  ’Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 


GIRTON  SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  at  Winnetka,  Illinois, 
1 6  males  from  Chicago. 

Complete  preparation  for  entrance  into  all  the  leading  colleges  ;  a 
General  Course  of  thorough  work  provides  a  liberal  education  for  girls 
not  intending  to  enter  college.  Diplomas  awarded  in  both  courses. 

Careful  training  to  secure  speaking  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Fine  opportunities  in  Music  and  Art  both  at  the  school  and  in 
Chicago.  Elocution  and  Gymnasium  adapted  to  the  individual  pupil. 
Twelve  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  with  basket-ball  field,  tennis-courts, 
croquet-grounds,  archery. 

For  illustrated  Year  Book,  address 

Francis  King  Cookf.,  Principal. 

Mary  Gough  Parker,  Associate  Principal. 


GRANGER  PLACE  SCHOOL  G^RLS. 

In  the  beautiful  lake  region  of  Western  New  York, 
hours  from  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  A  modern 
school  In  equipment  and  spirit.  College  Preparatory. 
Academic,  Music,  and  Special  Courses.  Certificate  for 
college  entrance.  50  ■ 
per  cent,  increase 
In  enrollment  for  I 
the  past  three  years 
a  recommendation. 

$600  a  year.  Plan 
to  visit  the  school  on 
your  Pan-American 
trip.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  circular. 

Bans  el  Cole  Fnirley, 

Frlsrlpnl, 

Casssdsignn, 

Hew  York. 


N*w  York,  Long  Island,  Garden  City. 

The  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

An  endowed  school  for  girls,  eighteen  miles  from  New  York. 
References  required.  _  ,  ,  , 

Miss  Annie  S.  Gibson,  Principal. 


NBW  York,  Irvington-on-Hudson  (45  min.  from  New  York). 

The  Bennett  School  will  receive, ^for  1001-1002,  a 

limited  number  of  girls  wishing  fine  works  In  Science,  Music, 
Art,  Literature,  and  the  Languages.  Regular  and  special 
courses.  For  catalogue,  address  Miss  May  h.  Bennett. 


FORT  EDWARD 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

Academic,  College  Preparatory  and  Collegiate 
Courses  tor  young  women.  43  years  experience 
and  prestige.  (Certificate  admits  to  best  colleges. ) 
Skilled  instructors ;  free  Jecture  courses ;  two 
literary  societies;  physical  culture  drill;  depart¬ 
ments  ol  music,  art,  and  elocution  ;  intelligent 
cere  Bed  culture  of  manners  and  ciiarocter. 
Buildings  and  appointments  modern;  handsome 

I  .rounds  ;  healthy  location.  Reasonable  rates. 
Illustrated  catalogue. 

JOS.  E.  KING,  D.D.,  President, 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


New  York.  Mount  Vernon.  25  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Lockwood  Collegiate  School  Gins. 

Beautiful  home  ;  thorough  Instruction.  Special  and  prepara¬ 
tory  work.  Certificates  received  at  Vassal*,  Wellesley,  ana 
other  colleges.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  request. 


New  York,  Newburgh-on-Hudson. 

The  Misses  Mackie's  School  for  Girls. 

Certificate  given  In  both  General  and  College  Preparatory 
Courses. 


New  York,  Brooklyn  Heights,  1G0  Joralemon  St. 

The  Katherine  L.  Maltby  School  Girls. 

For  Academic  and  Collegiate  students,  and  young  ladles  wish¬ 
ing  to  spend  the  winter  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  art  and  musical 
advantages  of  New  York  City.  Regular  expense  for  School 
Year,  §500. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  312  and  315  Riverside  Drive. 

Riverside  School  for  Girls. 

Limited  classes  for  resident  students.  College  certificates. 
Advanced  elective  courses.  Special  French.  German,  Music,  and 
Art,  with  preparation  for  travel.  Summer  classes  In  Europe. 

Mrs.  Edith  Leila  Cooper  Hartman. 


Mrs.  Dorr’s  School  for  Girls. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  13  &  15  W.  SGth  St.,  Central  Park. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Thorough  English,  Languages,  Art.  From  Primary  .through 
College  Preparatory. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  25  West  55th  Street. 

Summer  Vocal  School 

Under  Miss  Alice  G.  Keller.  Open  June  and  July.  Vopal 
Instruction  and  the  art  of  singing.  Special  terms  for  dally  study 


New  York,  Now  York,  2042  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

Boarding  and  day  pupils.  Winter  term,  October  1st.  Special 
work  in  Music,  Literature,  Art,  '^“Languages.  ^ 
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r5GH00L5  S  COLLEGES 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory , 

GIRLS. 


ell  Seminarir 


FOR  VOUNQ  WOMEN  auburndale,  mass. 

In  drawings  painting,  and  modeling,  as  in  every  other  course 
at  Lasell,  we  do  painstaking,  serious  work,  so  that  graduates 
of  our  art  courses  are  prepared  to  do  original  work.  Artist 
visitors  have  said  our  studio  was  as  complete  as  any  in  the 
country.  Equal  thoroughness  distinguishes  the  courses  in  Mu¬ 
sic,  Household  Economics,  and  the  usual  English  and  Classical 
branches.  Lasell’s  axiom  pervades  every  day’s  efforts  —  that 
one  thing  well  done  is  better  than  three  things  partly  done. 
The  new  illustrated  catalogue  describes  fully  Lasell's 

Advantages  in  Art,  Music, 
Household  Economics 

and  its  attractions  to  young  women  who  appreciate  the  wholesome  influ¬ 
ence  upon  their  lives  of  outdoor  sports  and  recreations— canoeing,  golf,  ten¬ 
nis,  and  basket-ball.  A  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  complete  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  physical  culture.  Lasell  students  learn,  if  they  desire,  to  bake  bread, 
to  make  a  dress  or  a  bonnet,  to  manage  a  household  practically  and  econom¬ 
ically.  A  carefully  chosen  faculty  of  resident  teachers  is  supplemented  by 
visiting  instructors  and  lecturers  from  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Address 

C.  C.  BRAG  DON,  Principal,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


New  York,  New  York,  117  and  160  West  85th  Street. 
M!«®  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

1VI1SS  Murpoy.  Foreign  travel. 

New  York,  New  York,  Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets. 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

New  York,  New  York,  30,  32,  31  East  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

New  York,  Pelham  Manor  (half-hour  from  New  York). 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  Suburban  School  for 
Girls.  Arrangements  for  Young  Children.  City 
Annex  for  Special  Students. 


New  York,  Poughkeepsie. 

'Lyndon  Hall  School. 

Vassar  preparation  a  specialty.  Samuel  W.  Buck,  A.  M. 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Home  Institute. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  College  preparation. 
Reopens  Sept.  19.  Miss  51.  W.  Metcalf,  Principal. 


THE  CASTLE,  Tarrylown-on-Hodson,  N.Y. 

An  Ideal  school.  Advantages  of  New  York  City.  All 
departments.  Endorsed  by  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  I  otter.  Hon. 
Chauncey  51.  Depew.  For  illustrated  circular  D,  address 
"’isC.E  MASON,  LL.M. 


New  York,  Troy. 

Emma  Willard  School. 


Formerly  the  Troy  Female  | 

Seminary.  Academic  and  I 
Graduate  courses.  Depart-  I 
ments  of  Music  and  Art.  Cer-  I 
tlflcate  admits  to  Wellesley, 

Smith  and  Vassar  Colleges  and 
Cornell  University.  88th  year  I 
opens  September  18th,  1901.  | 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Knox,  Principal. 


©S'tJ 
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oGHOOLS  6  COLLEG! 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 


The  Ballioi  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

For  girls.  College-preparatory  and  general  courses. 

Louise  Sheffield  Brownell  Saunders,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Edith  Rockwell  hall,  A.B. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Clifton,  Evanswood. 

The  Bartholomew  and  Clifton  Schools 

Consolidated.  G.  K.  Bartholomew,  Ph.D.,  Regent.  Miss  E. 
A  Ely,  A.M.,  Prln.  Miss  M.  F.  Smith,  Asso.  Prln.  Attractive 
homo  department.  Fits  for  the  best  colleges.  Advantages  in 
Music,  Art,  Languages. 


Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Lenox  Place,  Avondale. 

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls. 

Home  and  Dnv  School.  Limited  in  numbers.  Preparatory  and 
advanced  courses.  Special  advantages  In  Languages,  Litera¬ 
ture  History,  and  Art.  Preparation  for  Foreign  travel.  For 
particulars,  address  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Smith  Miller,  or 

F  Miss  E.  Louise  Parry,  A.M. 


Ohio,  Glendale. 

Glendale.  A  Home  School  for  Young  Women. 

(Formerly  Glendale  College.) 

Suburban  to  Cincinnati.  A  pleasant  home  with  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings.  College  preparatory  and  seminary  courses.  Fall 
term  begins  September  2a.  Address  Miss  R.  ,T.  De  Vore. 

Ohio,  Toledo,  2313  Ashland  Av. 

-fi  T  Froebel  Kindergarten  Traln- 

Tne  Misses  L.3.W  S  ing  School.  ISth  year,  faculty 
c,  new  building.  Medical  supervision,  personal  attention, 
and  Diploma  ~ 


of  six,  new 
Certiilcate 


a  Cours 


Mary  E.  Law,  M.D.,  Prln. 


Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls. 

Founded  1749.  90  minutes  from  Philadelphia;  2  hours  from 
New  York. 


Addn 


s  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  Principal. 


Misses  Shipley’s  School 

FOR  GIRLS. 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

College  Preparatory,  Academic  and  Special  Courses. 
Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Individual  attention. 
Athletic  and  outdoor  life.  Circular  on  request. 


Pennsylvania,  Litltz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

A  Moravian  Boarding-School  for  Girls. 

Founded  1794.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kreider,  Principal. 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  4112  Spruce  Street. 

Miss  Gordon’s  French  and  English 

School  for  Girls.  College  Preparatory  and  Academic 
Courses.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  Va 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1360  Pine  St. 

,  w  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Miss  Anaoie  S  Established  In  1848.  Circular  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Opens  September  20. 


MARSHALL  SEMINARY 

Ideal  location  In  most  _ _ 

beautiful  section  of  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  suburbs.  Aca¬ 
demic  and  Music  Depart¬ 
ments.  College  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  Special  Courses. 

Ample  grounds.  Golf, 
ket  ball,  and  other 
door  sports. 

MEbb  E. 

Oak  Lane, 


For  Girls 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


Ohio,  Austlnburg. 

Grand  River  Institute. 

A  boarding-school.  The  oldest  fitting-school  in  Ohio,  founded 
1827.  Almost  entirely  supported  by  endowment.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  students  can  be  received,  to  fill  enlarged  accommoda¬ 
tions.  References  will  be  given  to  prominent  educators  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  West.  Send  for  catalogue  and  we  will  explain 
how  we  happen  to  be  advertising  above  rates. 

College  Preparatory, 

Music,  Art,  and 
Business  Courses 

For  catalogue  and  references,  address 

Granville  W.  Mooney,  Principal. 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  2037  De  Lancey  Place. 

Miss  Gibson’s  Family  and  Day  School 

for  Girls.  30th  year.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  20, 1901. 

Home  pupils  limited.  Preparation  for  College.  Special 
Courses. 


Ivy 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  5! 

House. 


Pennsylvania,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  for  Girls. 


Forty-fourth  year. 


,ullill  Refined  home  and  social  life;  highest 

uiuunmu.its  In  scholarship,  manners,  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment;  sympathetic  instruction  adapted  to  Individual  needs; 
ample  grounds  for  outdoor  exercise  ;  healthful  surroundings  in 
Philadelphia’s  most  beautiful  suburb.  Certificate  admits  to 
leading  colleges.  Academic  and  special  courses.  Illustrated 
catalogue  sent  on  request.  _  ,  ,  , 

Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Principal. 
Miss  Sara  Louise  Tracy.  Associate. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogontz  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Two  "  - 

York. 


lty  minutes  from^  Philadelphia,  two  jioura  from  ^New 


ilvia  j.  Eastman, 


circulars,  addres 
tman,  Principal. 


Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

The  Overbrook  School. 

Girls’  Boarding  and  Day  School,  In  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  College  preparatory  and  general 
course.  Musical  department.  Basket 


TSS^thi  to  siting  to  uid.rtis. 


Academical  and  Preparatory , 

GSRLS. 


St.  Mary’s  Academy 

Notre  Da.me,  Indiana. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Chartered  1855.  Thorough  English  and  classical 
education.  Regular  Collegiate  Degrees. 

In  Preparatory  Department  students  carefully 
prepared  for  Collegiate  course.  Physical  and 
Chemical  Laboratories  well  equipped.  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  and  School  of  Art.  Gymnasium 
under  direction  of  graduate  of  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

Directress  of  ike  Academy 

St.  Many's  Academy  Notre  Dame.  Indiana. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


Harcourt 
Place 
Seminary 

FOR  GIRLS 

Ideally  located  1100  feet  above  sea  level  in 
the  healthful,  beautiful  and  historic  vil¬ 
lage  of  Gambler,  with  unsurpassed  Intel¬ 
lectual  advantages,  a  delightful  and  com¬ 
fortable  home,  excellent  table  and  careful 
attention  to  all  that  pertains  to  good  health, 
thorough  mental  training,  refined  manners 
and  the  best  general  culture.  A  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  Course,  the  graduates  of  which  are 
admitted  to  W  ellesley,  Smith,  and  other  col¬ 
leges,  without  examination.  An  Advanced 
Course  covering  the  work  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  in  college. 

'  — -1 ^ -  — -'itin 


)r  Mathematics,  giving  a  symmetrical 
itlon  well  suited  to  the  practical  need9 

‘  - - - - iiiS 

ig  bv  a 


of  life.  Special  finishing  courses  for 
School  graduates  and  others  whow 
supplement  their  previous  training 
year  or  two  of  further  study  with  especial 
attention  to  manners  and  accomplishments. 
Exceptional  advantages  in  Plano  and 
Vocal  Music,  Art,  Physical  Culture  and 
Elocution.  Abundant,  wholesome,  and 
natural  enjoyments,  with  conditions  per¬ 
fect  for  the  free,  healthful  life  of  our  girls. 
For  catalogue  and  Gambler  views,  address 


Mrs.  ADA  [.  AYER  HILLS,  B.  A.,  Prln., 
CSABWIBEER,  OH50. 


Pennsylvania,  Wayne. 

Armitage  Preparatory  School. 

A  home  and  day  school  for  girls.  $550.  Healthful  location. 
One-half  hour  from  Philadelphia.  Highest  standards  main¬ 
tained.  Individual  attention.  Prepares  for  leading  colleges. 

Miss  Harriet  C.  armitage,  Prln. 


Virginia,  Warrenton. 

Fauquier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies. 

The  42d  year  opens  on  Sept.  19,  1901.  Situated  In  Piedmont 
region  of  Virginia  on  Southern  R.  R.,  55  miles  from  Washington. 
Number  limited.  For  catalogue,  address 

Geo.  G.  Butler,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Pennsylvania,  Westchester.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  Darlington  Seminary. 

Convenient  to  Netv  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  De¬ 
partments  :  College  Preparation,  English,  Music,  Art,  Language, 
and  Business.  Equipments  modern.  $190  per  year.  Fall  term, 
Sept.  16th.  Illustrated  Catalogue 

F.  P.  Bye,  or  R.  Darlington,  Ph.D. 
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Tennessee,  Nashville. 

Ward  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 

Full  Literary  Course,  with  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  $350  to  $500. 
Certification  to  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  Woman’s  College. 
Catalogue.  36th  year  opens  September  19. 

J.  D.  Blanton,  President. 


Virginia,  Staunton.  „  „  _ 

Virginia  Female  Institute.  iTtiKSW; 

mountains  of  Virginia.  Preparatory  and  elective  courses. 
Buildings  modern  and  complete.  58th  session  begins  Sept.  19. 
Write  for  catalogue.  Miss  Maria  Pendleton  Duval,  Prin¬ 
cipal.  Successor  to  Mrs.  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

Virginia,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  Young  Ladies. 

Term  begins  Sept.  5,  1901.  Located  In  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate.  225  students  past  session  from 
27  States.  Send  for  catalogue.  „  .  .  , 

Miss  E.  C.  Weimar,  Principal. 


For  other  views  of  buildings  see  Munscy  and  Scribner's.  • 

Hollins  Institute 

Established  1842. 

For  the  higher  education  of  young  ladles.  Faculty.  12 
gentlemen  and  23  ladles.  Enrollment,  236  pupils.  High 
standards  maintained  In  all  departments.  Languages, 
Sciences,  and  Arts.  Salubrious  climate.  Sulphur  and 
Chalybeate  Springs.  All  Influences  tend  to  develop  wo¬ 
manly  character.  For  catalogue  of  59th  session  address 
JOS.  A.  TU5SNER,  Genera!  Manager,  Hollins,  Ya.  | 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH  SEXES, 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH  SEXES. 


Centenary 

Collegiate 

Institute 

HACKBTTSTOWN,  N.  Jo 


RE-OPENING  SEPTEMBER  23d,  1901.  28th 
year.  Co-educational.  New  Buildings  ;  New 
Furniture  ;  Elegant  Class  Rooms  and  Laborato¬ 
ries.  Revised  Courses  of  Study  :  College  Preparatory, 
Musical,  Commercial,  and  General.  Every  teacher 
a  specialist  in  his  department  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 


For  Prospectus  and  further  information,  apply  to  the  President 

Rev.  CHARLES  W.  McCORMSCK,  Ph.D. 


Maine,  Yarmouth. 

North  Yarmouth  Academy. 

Harvard,  Bowdoln,  Wellesley,  and  other  leading  colleges.  De- 
lightful  location.  Terms  moderate. 

Rev.  B.  P.  Snow,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Franklin. 

Dean  Academy. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos¬ 
phere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  In  every  department  of  a 
broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endow¬ 
ment  permits  liberal  terms,  $225  per  year.  For  catalogue  and. 
Information,  address  Arthur  W.  Peirce,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

The  Allen  E?S*Jd  School  Both  Sexes. 

Prepares  for  principal  colleges.  Home  life.  One  instructor  to 
every  seven  pupils.  Beautifully  and  healthfully  located.  Gym¬ 
nasium  and  athletic  grounds.  Charles  River.  Catalogue. 


Massachusetts,  Wllbraham. 

Uforlttwon  A  85th  year.  One  of  the  oldest 

Wesleyan  Acaaemy.  coeducational  institutions. 

Preparation  for  college  and  technical  schools.  Superior  library 
and  gymnasium.  Extensive  equipment.  Moderate  expense. 
For  Catalogue,  address  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Newhai,l,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Blalrstown. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy.  g||Sndil £ 

Fifty-third  year.  Co-educatlonnl.  Prepares  for  any  American 
College.  New  buildings  with  steam  heat  and  electric  light. 
Campus,  40  acres.  Liberal  endowment  justifies  moderate  rates. 
For  catalogue,  address  John  C.  Sharpe,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Prln. 


Articulation. 


Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Sequin,  Principal. 


Sglm  ttMdi  Tramtmesi*  as  *  StmJsanaorSng. 

■STAMMERS 

pubLshcd.  Sent  free  to  any  address  for  fi  cts.  In 
stamps  to  cover  postage.  Ask  also  for  free  sample 
copy  of  the  Phono-Meter,  a  monthly  paper  exclu- 
%  sively  for  persons  who  stammer.  Address.  The 
if  LEWES  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS. 
5  l  Adelaide  8t„  Detroit,  Mich. 


New  Jersey,  Pennington  (on  Bound  Brook  R.  R.). 

Pennington  Seminary.  Co-educational. 

63d  year.  Convenient  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington.  High,  healthful  location,  In  u  region  of  great 
natural  beauty.  Special  care  and  home  comforts.  "Nobility 
of  character  our  constant  aim."  Finely  equipped  department 
for  Natural  Sciences  and  Chemistry.  Sanitary  arrangements ; 
pure  mountain  spring  water;  electric  lights.  Two  gymnasi¬ 
ums.  17  experienced  teachers.  New  buildings  and  furniture. 
Telephone.  Catalogue  free. 

Thomas  O’Hanlon,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Fd“eshoT  Arrested  Mental  Development. 

THE  SEQUIN  SCHOOL.  Limited  to  25  children.  Half  as 
many  teachers  as  pupils.  Kindergarten  and  primary.  Medical 
and  educational  gymnastics.  Manual  training.  »-*'—•«»*' — 
Plano  instruction.  Prospectus. 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute 


Prepares  boys  and 
girls  for  college  or 
business.  Teachers 
specialists.  In  hill 
country,  30  miles  from 
New  York.  Water  sup- 

Slyfrom  pure  springs. 

acres  lawn  and  play¬ 
grounds.  Under  care 
Friends.  Address 
Albert  R.  Lawton,  A.M., 
Principal. 
Chuppaq.ua,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Claverack. 

The  Hudson  River  Institute. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  and  Seminary  for  young  men 
and  women.  Location  unsurpassed.  A  Christian  school  home. 
Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Military  Drill,  Physical  Culture,  Business. 
Address  J.  Q.  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


Ours  Isa  high- 


New  York,  Franklin. 

Delaware  Literary  Institute.  s„de  n„... . 

school  with  moderate  rates.  Coeducational.  67th  year.  Remark¬ 
ably  healthful  location.  College  preparatory.  Business  and 
Special  courses.  10  Instructors.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  athletic 
field.  Special  home  care  for  6  young  boys.  For  Illustrated 
cataiogue,  address  M.  J.  MULTEji,  B.  S.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Glen  Cove. 

Friends’  Academy. 

Thorough  education  and  guarded  moral  training.  Expenses 
low  by  reason  of  endowment.  Best  surroundings.  Co-educa¬ 
tional  F.  E.  Willits,  Secretary 


Hartwlck  Seminary,  New  York. 

Harfcwiek  Seminary. 

A  rural  home  seminary  for  both  sexes.  Endowed.  Location 
healthy.  $200  per  year.  Prepares  for  college.  Send  cata¬ 
logue/  J.  G.  Traver,  D.D.,  Principal. 
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5C-H0CL5  S  COLLEGES1 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH  SEXES, 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH  SEXES. 


Swarthmore  Preparatory  School. 

Advantageously  situated,  near  Philadelphia,  with  privileges  of  Swarthmore  College  lectures,  etc., 
healthful  location,  pleasant  climate,  equipment  of  high  efficiency  throughout,  a  modern  dormitory,  fine 
gymnasium,  improved  athletic  field,  numerous  instructors,  wholesome  mental,  moral  and  physical  atmos¬ 
phere,  encouraging  athletics.  Cottage  system.  Moderate  terms.  For  illustrated  catalogue  and  athletic 
circular,  address  Arthur  H.  Tomlinson,  Principal ,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania,  Bucks  Co. 


ITHACA,  N.  Y„  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Cornell's  Largest  Fitting  School). 

Gets  Its  students  from  England,  Russia,  Italy,  Ireland,  Bra¬ 
zil,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canada,  Mexico,  thirty-one  (31)  States, 
and  from  twenty-four  (24)  counties  in  N.  Y.  State.  Has  won 
61  State  and  12  University  scholarships  In  7  years.  Sends  40 
to  60  students  annually  to  Cornell.  Tuition,  $75  for  40  weeks. 
Free  text-books.  Gymnasium.  7-acro  athletic  field.  Both 
sexes.  Registration,  670.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  9.  For 
catalog,  address  F.  B.  BOYNTON,  M.A.,  Principal. 


New  York,  Lowville. 

7  a  (Both  Sexes.)  Healthful  lo- 

LOWVlile  Academy,  catlonS&ar  the  Adirondacks. 
Certificate  admits  to  Cornell,  Vassar,  Mount  Holyoke,  etc.  Hot 
water  heat.  Electric  lights. .  Home  and  tuition  $156  per  year. 
No  extras.  Ninety-fourth  year  begins  Sept.  3.  Address 

Wm.  H.  Perky,  Ph.O.,  Principal. 


George  School. 

Under  care  of  Friends. 

Thorough  Equipment.  Ample  Grounds.  227  Acres.  Address 
George  School.  Jos.  S.  Walton,  Prin. 


Wyoming  Seminary 

KINGSTON,  PA. 

A  large  and  well-equipped  co-educational  school.  Old 
and  established.  Alumni  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Beautiful,  modern  buildings  and  large  athletic  field. 
Prepares  for  college,  the  U.  S.  military  and  naval  acade¬ 
mies,  and  business.  High  quality  of  work  in  the  orna¬ 
mental  branches.  Close  attention  given  to  spiritual  and 
social  tone  of  school.  Course  for  higli-school  graduates 
who  do  not  expect  to  enter  college.  §300  a  year.  Address 
I,.  Lt.  SPRAGUE,  D.D.,  President. 


New  YORK,  New  York. 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

New  building  for  September,  1801. 

Superior  equipment  for  Kindergarten ,  Physical  Culture,  Science, 
Art,  and  Manual  Training. 

THOROUGH  COLLEGE  PREPARATION. 

For  circular,  address  Samuel  T.  Button,  A. M.,  Superintendent. 


DO  NOT  STAMMER 
YOU  CAN  BE  CURED 


|  "5®  Years  a  Stammerer” 

Dr.  J.  3.  Winston,  of  Valiev  Scminarv,  Waynesboro,  Va., 
writes:  “I  was  a  severe  stammerer  from  my  youth.  I 
have  been  cured  six  years,  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Johnston,  after 
stammering  50  years.”  Write  at  once  for  67-page  book  to  the 
Philadelphia  Institute  for  Stammerers 
t  1038  ninS  1048  Spring  Snriten  Si.,  Phlln. 

EDWIN  S.  Johnston.  Founder  and  President. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS  at  Atlanti^CityJj^m^lAY^^PTEMnER^ 


STAMMERING 

permanently  cured  in  a  few  weeks. 

Bally  lessons  of  one  hour. 

THE  DAYID  GREENE  SCHOOL,  1122  Broadway,  New  York. 

Open  all  summer. 


STAMMERING 

During  the  summer  months  Dr.  Bryant  will  visit  institutions  in 
Europe  to  study  and  further  perfect  his  system  of  curing  stam¬ 
mering.  Cases  will  again  be  received  in  September.  Illustrated 
circulars,  giving  outline  of  treatment  and  references  from  eminent 
men  and  pupils,  may  be  had  upon  application  at  any  time.  Address 

F.  L  BRY1NT,  H.D.,  IBS  West  1H  Street,  Ssw  York 


Pennsylvania,  Ambler. 

Smrayside  School. 

A  Home  and  Bay  School.  Healthful  Home.  Attractive  School. 
Academic  and  College  preparatory.  Girls  and  small  boys  re¬ 
ceived  ns  home  pupils.  Board  and  tuition,  $200. 

Miss  S.  A.  Knight,  Principal. 


Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

Friends* 7 8  School. 

Founded  by  Friends  over  a  century  ago;  but  open  to  all  de¬ 
nominations.  Endowed.  Eighteen  States  represented  last  year. 
Ideal  combination  of  school  and  home  life.  $300  a  year. 

Augustine  Jones,  LL.B.,  Principal. 


WILLIAMSPORT 

DICKINSON 

SEMINARY 

~  1 

■S  Not  money  making,  but  Christian  character  and  [S3 
scholarship,  are  the  ends  toward  which  all  energies  are  i|IU 
Sill  bent  at  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary.  Our  j||* 
wJ  new  illustrated  catalogue  will  give  a  clear  impression  jjjj 
Eilj  of  the  happy  and  healthy  lives  of  our  young  men  and  k* 
ill!  women  students.  Rates  are  low.  Regular  and  elective  in* 
“!!|  courses.  Advantages  In  Music,  Art,  Oratory.  Address  U 
n  Rev.  EDWARD  i.  GRAY,  D.O.,  Pres.,  Williamsport,  Pa.  jjj| 

llilllilllllllllililiilllllllililllllillilllllllgillllllllils 
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Unclassified . 


Unclassified. 


Chicago  College 
of  Dental  Surgery 


Tho  college  band  o£  44  pieces  nu<l 
ftao  various  classes  alternate  ia 
giving  monthly  ontertelnnionte, 
including  musical,  litorttry  — * 


Three  full  winter 
courses  of  lectures  are 
required  before  grad¬ 
uation,  Instru  c  t  i  o  n 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail. 

Clinical  material 
abundant.  College 
building  and  equip¬ 
ment  offer  unsurpass¬ 
ed  facilities  to 
tal  student. 

in  the  great  medical  and  educational  center  of  Chicago. 


20th  Annual  Soisrse 


_ May  1st, _  _ 

among  tho  oldest,  and  ia  ona 
of  the  leading  Dental  Col- 


Correspondence. 


Correspondence. 


Taught  by  Mail 
or  at  School. 


GARMENT 

CUTTING  and 

TAILORING  Terms  reasonable. 

Cutters  for  Men's  and  Women’s  Garments  always  in  demand  at 
good  salaries.  Address 

Scliocl  for  Matters  asid  Tailors,  820  W.  Etli  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Systems  to  grad¬ 
uate  quickly. 


(Learn  to  Wri 

Our  employed  gradual 
More  than  they  ever  c 

gerslSfbutanSlya 

Literature  os  PAGE 
request.  Suite 


Learn  to  Write  Advertisements. 

Our  employed  graduates  are  making  good  salaries.  5 
More  than  they  ever  commanded  in  other  nositio 
W®  teach  you  thoroughly  fey  mail.  Ad.  writing  is  i 
genius,  but  an  easily  acquired  business. 

Literature oa  PAGE-DAVIS  ADVERTISING  SCHOOL  \ 
Suite  IS.  187  Adams  St.,  Chisago 


MEDICAL  BRANCHES 

A  Preparatory  Course  for  Medical  Students, 
Pharmacists, Nurses, Matrons.  World-wide 
patronage.  Write  postal  for  catalog  stat¬ 
ing  your  desire. 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 

82  Permit.  St.  .  -  Indlnnupolle,  TJ.  S.  A.  CT 

Mention 


LAW 
ATB 
HOME 


Correspondence  School  in  tho  World. 
Soma  teachers  for  ten  years.  Plan  ap¬ 
proved  by  Judges  and  Educators.  Adopt-j 
ed  to  tho  busy  boy  or  man.  Prepares  to 
tho  bar.  Throocouraes:  College,  Bi 
boss,  Preparatory,  Opens  now  prospe 
in  business.  Graduates  everywhere. 
Libera!  Serais.  Ss'ses’eS  oSSsr  new. 
Postal  card  now  will  bring  full  par- 
“  "  '  SS»i?a63J£ 

Sarreapcsdenee  Sehasl  e?  Law 
283  Majestic  Bldg.,  Dotroit,  Mich. 


$ 


TENQGRAPHY 


FEN  SSANSltlP, 

_ _  BOOKKEEPING, 

thoroughly  taught  by  ntr.il  or  personally.  Situations  furnished 
graduates  of  complete  commercial  course.  Catalogue  Free. 

EASTMAN,  Box  6f>3,  PowglsSteepsSe,  N.Y. 


tHARMftGY  BY  Mill. 


n 

H Wr  A  complete  Pharmaceutical  Education, 
I  equal  to  a  resident  college  course.  Per¬ 

il  sonal  attention.  Prepares  for  registered 
pharmacist's  examination.  Begin  now. 
Write  postal  to-day  for  particulars. 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  «f  PHARMACY 


33  Penn 


U.  S. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING, 

If  you  possess  o  fair  education,  why  not  utilise  it  at  a  genteel 
and  uucrowded  profession  paying  $15  to  $35  weekly?  Situations 
always  obtainable.  We  arc  the  original  instructors  by  mail. 
HOME  CQBBE8PQMDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia 
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Teach  Yourself  Drawing 

Why 

Not? 

“Linear  Perspective” 

Adapted  for  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  and  TEACHERS,  and 
for  SELF-INSTRUCTION,  will  teach  you,  and 
enable  you  to  teach  others. 

Ask  your  Bookseller,  or  send  for  special  prices,  testimonials,  and  full  particulars. 

LAMSON  &  CARPENTER,  Publishers 

Sai  Society  for  Savings  Buliding,  -  CLEVELAND,  0. 

Teachers 9  Agencies. 


Correspondence. 


r-~  PRATT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  families. 

Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 


Xsw  York,  Albany,  81  Chapel  Street. 

Albany  Teachers’  Agency. 

Provides  schools  of  all  grades  with  competent  teachers.  As¬ 
sists  teachers  In  obtaining  positions.  Rents  and  sells  School 
Property.  Harlan  P.  French,  Proprietor. 


*  wakati  is  valuable  In  proportion  to  Its  1 

AH  A|i0«iCV  fluence.  If  It  merely  hears  of  v 
cancles  and  tells  Is  something,  but  If  It  Is  asked  to 

you  about  them  i.  5  1 «  i  recommend  a  teacher  and  rec- 

Recommends 


The  Fisk  Teachers’  Agencies. 

Boston.  Chicago.  Denver. 

New  York.  Minneapolis.  San  Francisco. 

Washington.  Oskaloosa.  Los  Angeles. 


Study 

LAW 


By  Our 
Improved 
Concise 
Method. 


Teaching'  and  Reciting  Privately.  By  Mail.  I 
Original.  Equal  to  a  resident  college  course.  Prepares  f 
for  all  bar  examinations,  and  practice.  Leads  lo  Degrees.  | 

Foremost  school — only  one  in  the  world.  Backed  by 
a  resident  college— Jndlanspolis  College  ol  Low.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  legal  profession.  Adapted  to  all.  Graduates  successful. 
Four  courses.  Save  money.  Use  spare  hours.  Easy  terms — special  to 
begin  now.  Write  postal  lo-sSsy  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 

National  Correspondence  Sc$»ool  of  Laiv, 

82  Penna.  St.  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


Thorough,  scientific  courso  adapted  to 
individal  needs.  Long-established. 
Responsible.  Successful.  Prai 


'*•?) 
ir  ’«©», 
students  "/©», 
contributions  • 
oro  given  preference  -  ,yt„ 
at  liberal  rates.  Students 
successful  and  pleased. 
scriptivo  catalogue  freo. 

Sprague  © 


Instructors 
ed  and  competent, 
of  5  popular 


New  York  City. 

KELLOGG'S  BUREAU 

HAS  EARNED  ITS  REPUTATION  THROUGH  THE 
QUALITY  OF  THE  TEACHERS  SUPPLIED. 

A0HEK8  NOW  WANT 
NWS  OF  POSITIONS. 

Is  there  a  position  open  in  your  school  ?  Do  you  want  a  better 
position  or  know  whore  a  teacher  13  wanted?  If  so,  write  full 
particulars  atonce.  Every  letter  confidential.  Reference  manual 
and  form  for  stamp.  H.  S.  KELLOGGf  MANAGER. 

No.  Cl  E.  Oth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Unclassified. 


New  York,  Briar  Clift  Manor. 

School  of  Practical  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture. 

Added  to  the  regular  course  of  the  School  of  Practical  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture,  at  Briar  Cli*  Manor,  N.  Y.,  will  be  a 
short  course  of  four  weeks  In  Nature  otudv  for  teachers  and 
others,  to  begin  July  23d,  1901.  Observation  lessons  will  be 
taken  upon  plants,  animals,  and  Insects  in  field  excursions. 

Geo.  T.  POWELL,  Director. 


jJL11 

m 


The  Annapolis  .West  Point 

Military  School  Hand  RooK 


Congressman  Kevin  of  Ohio,  says  “This  work  has  given 
me  some  information  1  have  been  seeking  ever  since  I 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
until  your  book  came  to  hand.”  Applicants  for  ap¬ 
pointments  will  find  all  necessary  information  in  this 
book.  Trice,  postpaid,  boards  60  cents,  cloth  76  cents. 
ROYAL  PUBLISHING  £0.,  443  W.  SinlaSL,  Lcw!«*I!Se,  Ky. 


Ithaca  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

W.  GRANT  EGBERT,  Musical  Birscic-r. 

Summer  term  open9  July  8.  Direction 
of  Music  at  Cornell  University.  Finely 
equipped  home  for  lady  students.  Illus¬ 
trated  prospectus  sent  on  application. 
GE©.  C.  WILLIAMS,  General  Manager, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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Chicago  Musical  College 

COLLEGE  BUILDING,  202  MICHIGAN  BOUL.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 

15s|  The  largest  and  most  complete 


»R.  F.  ZEEQFELB,  PreB. 


MUSIC 

School  ©f  ACTEfiG 
ELOCUTION 

LANGUAGES 


mpled  by  this  Institution. 


Board  of  Musical  Directors: 

Dr.  F.  Zlogfeld, 

Dr.  Louis  Falk, 

Hans  Von  Schiller, 

William  Castle, 

Bernhard  Listemann, 

S.  E.  Jacobsolm, 

Rudolph  Gnnz, 

Charles  Gautiiier, 

Herman  Devries. 

Bart  Conway, 

Director  School  of  Acting. 

36th  Season  Begins  September  9 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 
«jy°NOTK— Applications  for  the  37  free  and  150  partial 
scholarships  will  be  received  until  August  10. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 

Offers  a  practical  course  in  applied 
electricity,  complete  in  one  year.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  taught  the  actual  construc¬ 
tion  of  electrical  instruments,  dyna¬ 
mos,  motors,  etc.,  and  are  fitted  for 
positions  as  managers  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  electrlo  lighting,  railway, 
and  power  plants.  Course  enlarged 
and  Improved.  Graduates  are  success¬ 
fully  holding  good  positions  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Opens  September  30th. 
application  to  Louis  D.  Bliss,  Principal. 


FRENCH,  SPANISH,  GERMAN 

|| 

Spanish  With  or  Without  Master,  a  vols.,  each  -  •  ■ 

A  Practical  Smattering  oPSpomSsh  . 

Lor  Vcrho*  ErphuoIcb  ■ 

BERLITZ  &  CO., 


.  .  .  &: 

22  Breadway,  New  York 


New  York,  Binghamton,  82  Falrvlew  Ave. 

Binghamton  Training  School 

for  Nervous,  Backward,  and  Deaf-Mute  Children.  Physlca 
Training.  Manual  Training.  Music.  Articulation.  Kinder 
garten.  Needlework.  Open  year  round.  C1|™\a£OOLIXTLE. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  1089  Boylston  Street. 

Froebel  School  and  Kindergarten  Nor- 

_  „ ,  Preparation  for  Kindergarten  work 

ffisil  l^iaSS.  Theory  and  practice.  Preparatory  and 
Post-Graduate  Work.  Music  a  specialty. 

Miss  ANNIE  COOLIDGE  RUST 


THE  NEW  BEDFORD 

TEXTILE  SCHOOL. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Universally  recognized  as 

AHEMWS  MABEL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL. 

Equipment  unexcelled. 

Practical  Instructors. 

American  Machinery. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exposition  1900 

The  rapid  development  of  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for 
graduates  of  this  school. 

Free  catalogue  with  full  particulars 
will  be  mailed  on  application  to 

C.  P.  BROOKS, 

Managing  Director. 


New'  York,  New  York  City,  109  West  Fifty-fourth  Street. 

Ethical  Culture  Schools. 

Kindergarten  Normal  Department. 

Two  years’  course.  Opensr  October^  2nd.  f " 
application.  1  "  U"T"  * 


„ _  _  Circular  sent  on 

J.  F.  Reigart,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  Principal. 


New’  York,  East  Coldenham. 

The  Sycamore  Farm  Home  School  for 
Nervous  and  Backward  Children. 

Home  privileges.  Individual  instruction.  NP^S^’ 


NEW  York,  New  York,  42  West  Seventy-sixth  Street. 

The  Wright-Humason  School.  ^SSdSS 

The  only  private  school  In  the  world  for  pupils  rvlth  deleetlve 
hearing  which  Is  equipped  and  conducted  on  the  same  scale  as 
the  finest  private  schools.  Preparation  for  any  college  or  for 
business.  Hearing  developed  by  scientific  treatment. 


American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President. 

A  Dractlcal  training  school  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Chos.  roh- 
P  man’s  Empire  Theatre  and  travelling  companies 
Apply  to  E.  P.  STEPHENSON,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK,  New  York,  31  Fifth  Avenue. 

Stanhopp-Wheatcroft  Dramatic 

e*  Regular  Course,  Six  Months,  beginning 

bCflOOl.  0ct.  14.  Early  Fall  Classes  Aug.  19. 
Thorough  Comprehensive  Dramatic  Instruction.  ^ 
Adeline  Stanhope-Wheatchoft,  Dir. 


llllhS  .V  ->  1  r.  oouvsi...,"  - -  -  , 

Mnthm  a,  Mom  UrntU,  foulw  oflwTwi  In  mims  to 


BOOKS 


The  Macmillan  Company’s 


Specimen  illustration  from  “The  Crisis"  (greatly  reduced) 


THE 

CRISIS 


By 

Wirvston 

CKurcKill 

“  Above  all,  '  The  Crisis’  is  a  book  every  Ameri¬ 
can  should  know,  for  it  teaches  him  anew  to  revere  the 
memory  of  the  men  to  whom  this  nation  owes  its  con¬ 
tinued  existence,  to  bow  in  gratitude  to  even  the  least 
of  them  who  struggled  on  the  hustings  and  in  daily 
life,  or  later  shouldered  a  musket,  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  should  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  should  not  perish  from  the  earth.” — New  York 
Mail  and  Express. 


The  book  has  eight  charming  Illustrations  by  HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY 
12m&,  doth,  gilt  top,  $1*30 
The  publishers  announce  the  160th  thousand,  three  weeks  after  publication. 


RICHARD  CARVEL 

By  the  Same  Author. 

Is  now  in  its  375th  thousand.  It  is  uniform  with  “  The  Crisis,"  in  style  and  price. 

“  Richard  Carvel  stands  forth  alone  of  all  the  great  successes  of  the  past  year  as  a  thoroughly  good  piece 
of  workmanship,  .  .  .  the  only  one  which  can  hope  for  any  permanence  in  American  literature.  "—Literary 
Review  (Sept.,  1899). 

“  The  best  American  novel  that  we  have  read  for  years." — New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

“  Richard  Carvelis  emphatically  a  book  that  commands  attention.  ,  .  .  It  must  be  put  among  the  very 
best  of  recent  American  historical  novels,  a  notable  addition  to  American  fictitious  literature.”— Springfield 
Republican . 


The  Macmillan.  Company, 
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Best  New  Novels.  j 

The  Heritage  of  Unrest 

By  Gwendolen  Overton.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
(Fourth  Edition.) 

“  By  far  the  most  striking  and  brilliant  novel  on 
our  list  this  week  is  “  The  Heritage  of  Unrest,"  by 
an  American  lady  named  Gwendolen  Overton."— 

The  Spectator. 

• 1  An  extremely  vivid  picture  of  military  and  civil 
life  during  the  Indian  wars  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties.  It  is  rare  that  a  novel  contains  so  much 
humor,  rare  also  that  one  is  so  condensed,  so  graphic, 
and  endures  so  well  the  test  of  being  read  aloud." 

— Boston  Herald. 

Arrows  of  the  Almighty  j 

By  Owen  Johnson.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  (Third  | 
Edition.)  J 

1  ‘  A  novel  that  comes  with  the  same  refreshing,  1 
gladdening  effect  as  would  a  classic  to  one  who  | 
has  long  been  confined  to  the  perusal  of  worthless  | 
summer  novels." — Chicago  Tribune.  V 

“  ‘Arrows  of  the  Almighty’  is  a  return  to  the  V 
nobler,  saner,  unself-conscious  stories  we  loved  | 
and  lost.  And  one  of  its  best  qualities  is  that  | 
it  is  full  of  that  distinction  which  comes  of  the  ? 
absolute  absence  of  commonness  of  thought." —  j 

New  Century.  ; 

The  Making  of 
Christopher  Ferringham 

By  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  Author  of  “  Hugh 
Gwyeth,”  “Soldier  Rigdale,”  etc.  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.50.  (  Third  Edition.) 

“This  vigorous  and  compact  tale  bristles  with 
stirring  adventure  by  land  and  sea  ;  it  is  graphic  ; 
its  fights  and  seafaring  ventures  are  portrayed  with 
no  uncertain  hand,  and  yet  the  simple  love-story 
which  threads  the  harsher  incidents  into  natural 
sequences  is  told  with  a  winning  sweetness.”— 
The  Chicago  Record . 

44  A  magffiifkeait  story.  ...  As  for  the  variety 
of  incidents,  and  the  vivacity,  fire,  and  graphic 
power  of  the  style,  they  are  absolutely  delightful.” 
—Boston  Advertiser. 

Henry  Bourland— The  Pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Cavalier 

A  Novel  of  Interpretation.  By  Albert  Elmer 

Hancock.  i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50.  !; 

“  Mr.  Hancock  is  a  northerner  who  thinks  that 
the  northern  side  of  the  reconstruction  period  has 
been  sufficiently  emphasized  and  represented,  while 
the  southern  has  not.  He  keeps  close  to  the  facts  ; 

of  history,  allowing  himself  no  wild  flights  of  im-  ■ 

agination.  The  result  is  a  deeply  moving,  telling  ► 
narrative." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“Not  only  is  it  a  splendid  example  of  vigorous  ! 
fiction,  but  it  is  sure  to  educate  where  text-books  ; 

fail.” — Denver  Republican.  ; 

Robert  Annys:  Poor  Priest 

By  Annie  Nathan  Meyer.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

( Second  Edition.) 

“  One  of  the  most  unique  and  engrossing  and  in 
every  way  remarkable  stories  published  this  year. 
—Buffalo  Commercial. 

“  As  for  her  story,  it  needs  no  apology.  Its  style 
is  one  of  delightful  clarity,  just  sufficiently  tinged 
with  the  necessary  archaisms  to  satisfy  one’s  sense 
of  the  appropriate.  ’ 5=- Com m crcia l  Advertiser. 

Richard  Yea  and  Nay 

By  Maurice  Hewlett.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  ; 

(Fortieth  Thousand.) 

“  In  our  own  judgment,  however,  it  is,  of  all  the 
novels  of  the  past  year,  the  one  which  best  deserves 
to  live.” — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

“Frederic  Harrison,  the  eminent  English  critic,  ; 
has  called  the  dashing  and  picturesque  story  of 
‘  Richard  Yea  and  Nay,’  by  Maurice  Hewlett,  the 
book  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred.”—  The  Beacon.  \ 

Publishers,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  | 
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The  Macmillan  Company’s 

New  Stc^rvd^rd  Books 

TEACHER’S  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARY 

EDITED  BY 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


School  Hygiene 

By  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Peda¬ 
gogy  in  the  New  York  University.  Cloth,  izmo,  jji.oo. 

This  volume  will  mark  a  departure  from  the  conventional 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  school  hygiene.  The  schoolroom  is 
viewed  as  the  unit  first  to  be  considered  in  the  planning  of  a 
school  building.  The  chapters  are :  The  Schoolroom,  The 
School  Building,  School  Grounds,  Warming  and  Ventilation, 
School  Baths,  School  Furniture,  Postures  and  Physical  Exercise, 
Eyesight  and  Hearing,  The  Hygiene  of  Handwriting,  Fatigue, 
Sanitation,  and  Diseases  which  concern  the  School. 

The  New  Basis  of  Geography 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.R.Q.S.  Cloth,  umo,  £1.00. 
This  volume 

constitute  the 1  „  „  ,  , 

ual  development  of  human  knowledge  concerning  the  form  and 
size  of  the  earth,  the  author  shows  the  marvelous  results  of  dis¬ 
covery  that  followed  the  blockading  of  the  trade  routes  between 
Europe  and  Cathay,— the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  find¬ 
ing  of  an  all-water  route  to  India,  the  decline  of  the  commercial 
power  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  the  battle  between  the  factory 
and  the  feudal  system  that  established  the  centers  of  commerce  in 
western  Europe  and  in  the  New  World. 


The  Teaching  of  English 

By  Percival  Chubb,  M.A.,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York  City.  Cloth,  izmo,  gi.oo. 

This  book  expresses  the  conviction  that  if  we  are  to  make 
good  the  serious  shortcomings  of  our  school-training  in  English, 
it  must  be  by  more  effective  work,  not  alone  or  chiefly  in  the 
high  school,  but  throughout  the  elementary  school  course.  This 
book,  therefore,  devotes  special  attention  to  the  work  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  It  sketches  a  unified,  progressive,  rich,  and 
well  -  articulated  course,  covering  the  whole  period  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  high  school,  and  deals  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  problems  which  meet  the  teacher  in  developing  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  twin  powers  of  appreciation  and  expression.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  practical,  and  the  recommendations  are  the  outcome  of 
the  writer’s  efforts  and  experiences  in  the  class-room. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Mathematics 

By  David  Eugene  Smith,  izmo,  cloth,  51.00. 

{IN  P  REP  si  RAT  ION) 

Other  volumes  to  be  announced  later 


The  Limits  of  Evolution 

And  Other  Essays 

Illustrating  the  Metaphysical  Theory  of  Personal  Idealism.  By 
G.  H.  Howison,  LL.D.,  Mills  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  California,  izmo,  cloth,  §1.60,  net. 
Contains:  The  Limits  of  Evolution;  Modern  Science  and 
Pantheism;  Later  German  Philosophy;  The  Art-Principle  as 
Represented  in  Poetry  ;  The  Right  Relation  of  Reason  to  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  Human  Immortality:  Its  Positive  Argument;  The  Har¬ 
mony  of  Determinism  and  Freedom. 

Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 
Haunts 

By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  author  of  “  Birdcraft,”  “  Citizen 
Bird,"  “The  Friendship  of  Nature,”  etc.,  etc.  With  illus¬ 
trations  from  photographs  by  the  author  and  J.  Horace  Mc¬ 
Farland.  izmo,  cloth,  gz.S°,  net. 

A  book  about  the  wild  flowers  written  from  a  new  point  of 
view — their  relation  to  the  landscape.  The  illustrations  are 
novel  and  interesting.  There  arc  over  fifty  full-page  half-tone 
plates,  and  over,  one  hundred  drawings  in  the  text. 


Experimental  Psychology 

A  Manual  of  Laboratory  Practice.  Volume  I,  Qualitative  Ex¬ 
periments.  Part  t,  Student's  Manual;  Part  z,  Instructor's 
Manual.  8vo,  cloth,  §1 .60  net. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
its  title.  The  author  has  selected  a  number  of  classical  experi¬ 
ments  of  Experimental  Psychology,  and  has  presented  them  in 
such  a  way  that  their  performance  should  have  a  real  discipli¬ 
nary  value  for  the  under-graduate  student.  He  has  sought  to 
show,  in  the  first  place,  thht  psychology  is  above  the  laboratory, 
that  instruments  of  precision  arc  employed  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  solely  because  they  help  us  to  a  refined  and  more  accu¬ 
rate  introspection'. 

Chemical  lecture  Experi¬ 
ments 

By  Francis  Gayno  Benedict,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  in 
Wesleyan  University,  izmo,  cloth,  gz.oo  net. 

The  material  here  presented  has  been  in  a  measure  prepared 
with  reference  to  its  use  by  students  desiring  collateral  reading 
in  connection  with  experimental  lectures.  An  elaboration  of 
the  Laboratory  Manual,  the  book  may  also  be  used  by  students 
for  the  preparation  of  many  compounds  not  considered  in  ele¬ 
mentary  text-books. 


Sena  for  our  Complete  Catalogue  or  Announcement  List 
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LEA  &  PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 

he  Original  &  Genuine  Worcester?"  - 

Makes  ail  Chafing-dish  cookery  palatable 
and  digestible.—  Gives  a  delicate  flavorto 
Welsh  rarebits. LobsterNewburgh.Oysters,, etc..  I 

^  ,  ,Jofin  DuflcartsSons,  I 

'  Agents  -New  York..  { 


STUDY  OSTEOPATHY, 

Writs  for  College  Aranotmceiinent.  Our  Mail 
Course  is  a  new  feature.  Dr.  E.  D.  Barber,  408  Kali 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

OTE  — Dr.  Barber  is  a  graduate  of  the  American  School  of  Os- 
tcopathy,"  author  of  the  text  book  “  Osteopathy  Complete,"  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  School  of  Osteopathy,  and  Secretary  American 
College  of  Manual  Therapeutics. 


C 

I  5 
1  5 
V 


THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE 

mid  our  marvelous  speaking  records  enable  any  one  at 
home  without  a  teacher,  in  spare  moments  to  accm  Ire  per¬ 
fect  conversational  fluency  In  SPAiViSri,  bbKitlAN, 
or  FRENCH.  You  hear  every  word  clearly  ;  each  sen¬ 
tence  or  word  can  be  repeated  thousands  of  times.  You 
cannot  help  learning.  Costs  but  12  cents  a  day.  A  postal 
card  mentioning  this  magazine  brings  full  Information. 
- SRHATXONil  |  HH’ 


JNXERH ATION Ah  COMrEOB  OF  LAKCbACF.S,  I 


) 


The  Title- Page  and  Index 

of  Volume  XXIII.  of  the  American  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews,  covering  issues  from  Jan¬ 
uary  to  June,  1901,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  those  who  wish  to  have  their  volumes 
bound  by  a  local  binder,  and  to  others  who  value 
the  semi-annual  index  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
free  on  application.  Address  Bound  Volume  De¬ 
partment. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co., 

13  Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


foil  summer. 

MR.  CHUPES 

and 

MISS  JENNY 

The  Life  Story  of  Two  Robins.  By  Effie  Big-” 
nell.  i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.00. 

“Its  continuous  bright  depictions  will  entertain  older 
readers  and  its  dainty  romance  and  adventure,  quite  the 
robins’  own,  will  keep  the  young  folks  on  the  qui  vtve.  — 
Chicago  Journal . 

WITH  THE 
WILD  FLOWERS 

From  Pussywillow  to  Thistledown 
A  rural  chronicle  of  our  flower  friends  and  foes, 
describing  them  under  their  familiar  English 
names.  By  Maud  Going.  i6mo,  cloth,  new 
revised  edition,  fully  illustrated,  $1.00. 

“  Odd  facts  in  the  history  of  plants  are  explained  in  such 
a  winsome  way  that  it  is  not  until  the  reader  closes  the 

THE  BAKER  ®.  TAYLOR.  CO. 

Publishers  33  E.  17th  St.,  New  York 


The  Gordon  Hotels 


HOTEL  METROPOLE 

LONDON 

This  famous  hotel  has  long  been  a  fa¬ 
vored  stopping-place  for  American  visitors. 
Most  central  position  for  the  West  End 
and  all  the  chief  places  of  interest. 

THE  GORDON 

“  Mention  the  American  Monthly 


THE  GORDON 

Grand  Hotel. 

Hotel  Mctropole 
and 

Whitehall  Rooms. 

Hotel  Victoria. 

First  Avenue  Hotel. 

Grosvenor  Hotel.  ■ 

Hotel  Metropole 
and 

Clarence  Rooms. 


HOTELS  ARE: 


London. 


>  Brighton. 


Cliftonville  Hotel,  Margate. 
Burlington  Hotel,  Eastbourne. 
Royal  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde,  I.ofW. 
Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover. 
Hotel  Metropole,  Folkstone. 
Grand  Hotel,  Broadstairs. 

Hotel  Metropole,  Monte  Carlo. 
Hotel  Metropole,  Cannes. 

Hotel  Royal,  Dieppe. 


hotels  limited. 
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I  How  will  you  trade 


the  work  and  the  dirt  and  the  heat 
of  the  city  for  the  cool  breezes,  the  quiet 
woods,  and  the  restfulness  of  a  summer  in 
the  beautiful  Lake  Country  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Minnesota,  on  the  line  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  St  St.  Paul  Railway. 
Send  for  the  booklets, 

“Summer  Days  in  the  Lake  Country,” 
“Summer  Homes.” 

They  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  help  you 
plan  your  summer  outing  and  tell  you 
how  to  reach  the  Lake  Country  in  the 
most  luxurious  trains  in  the  world.  Send 
6  cents,  enough  to  pay  postage,  to 
P.  A.  Miller.  Gen.  Pass,  Agt., 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 
Chicago. 


A  VALUABLE  PUBLICATION. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  S901  Summer 
Excursion  Route  Bock, 


The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  has  published  the  1601  edition  of 
the  Summer  Excursion  Route  Book.  This  work  is 
designed  to  provide  the  public  with  descriptive  notes 
of  the  principal  Summer  resorts  of  Eastern  America, 
with  the  best  routes  for  reaching  them,  and  the  rates 
of  fare.  It  contains  all  the  principal  seashore  and 
mountain  resorts  of  the  East,  and  over  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  different  routes  or  combinations  of  routes.  The 
book  has  been  compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  al¬ 
together  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
handbook  of  Summer  travel  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

The  cover  is  handsome  and  striking,  printed  in 
colors,  and  the  book  contains  several  maps,  presenting 
the  exact  routes  over  which  tickets  are  sold.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  cuts  of  scen¬ 
ery  at  the  various  resorts  and  along  the  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

This  very  interesting  book  may  be  procured  at  any 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  ticket  office  at  the  nominal  price 
of  ten  cents,  or,  upon  application  to  the  general  office, 
Broad  Street  Station,  by  mail  for  twenty  cents. 


BEAUTIFUL  GUIDE 

TO 

PAN-AMERICAN 

EXPOSITION 


Containing  Best  Map  of  Grounds  Ever 
Made.  Is  published  by  the 


Send  4  cents  in  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee, 
26  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City. 


HAWK  HURST. 


LITCHFIELD, 

CONN. 

High  altitude,  pure  water,  perfect  drainage,  no  malaria.  Otis  pas¬ 
senger  elevator.  New  sun  parlor.  Golfing.  Booklet  on  application. 


The  Hotel  Childwoid 

CHAS.  E.  LELANO,  Massawepie,  New  York. 

BRAS  D’OR  LAKES,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Saylsrook  Farm  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful 
and  celebrated  Bras  D'Qr  Lakes,  Cape  Breton. 

Large  airy  rooms.  Jersey  cream.  The  Ideal  summer  resort 
for  those  desiring  rest  and  quiet.  By  the  week  ?7.00.  Address 
Mrs.  J.  KART,  WiiyeocantagSt,  C.  B.(  Neva  Scotia. 


i 


!  OOO  Is!ands,  N.Y.n, 


J  Send  for  folder,  rates,  etc., 
“  J.A. Baker,  1123  Broadway, 
Y.  City.  Until  June  15. 


PAN-AM 


EHECAS- BUFFALO— A  So.  1 
and  location.  Permanent 
club  dining.  Write  at  once. 

F  «2  CRESCENT  AVE. 


ROOIVIS 


MASNG-MUD  CURE«»^.i: 

at  Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  near  Attica,  Ind.  125  miles  from 
Chicago,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and 
Wabash  Railroads.  Nature’s  sure  cure  for  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Kidney,  Bladder,  Stomach,  Blood,  Skin,  and  Nervous  Bisecses. 
For  booklet,  terms,  and  all  information,  address 

H.  I.  KRAMER,  Gen.  Mgr., 

Trssde  Bldg., 
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Chisago. 


p,  TRAVEL  AND 

THE  ENGLESIDE 
HOTEL^^^ 

...BEACH  HAVEN,  N.  J. 

350  guests.  Opera  until  Oct.  sst. 

HOT  sea-water  baths  in  the  house,  and  all  the  desirable  ad¬ 
juncts  of  a  modern  hotel  home  by  the  sea. 

Beach  Haven  is  noted  for  its  matchless  bay  for  sailing  and  fish¬ 
ing,  its  superb  bathing,  and  the  select  class  ol  its  patrons. 

UNSURPASSED  AS  A  RESORT  TO  OBTAIN 
RELIEF  FROM  HAY-FEVER.  ...... 

Send  for  Souvenir. 

ENGLE  &  SON.  -  -  Proprietors. 


RECREATION 


Rocky  Point  Inn 

AT  THE  HEAD  OP 

Fourth  Lake,  Fulton  Chain 

Adiron-dacks 

Patronized  by  Substa.ntaa.1  Otsvd  Refined  People 

LOCATION  IDEAL 

ACCESSIBLE,  YET  ISOLATED  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
TABLE  UNSURPASSED 

Operas  June  15th 

For  illustrated  booklet,  apply  to 

ELMER.  BLAIR.,  Secretary 
44S  Western  Avantss,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


I  E: 

'£  445  W 

%g«*g«8 


'NANTUCKET  ISLAND 

...The  Ideal  Summer  Resort... 

BEACH  HOUSE — — Send  for  Circular. 

G.  H.  BR.INTON,  Siascor^set.  Ma 


The  Gleason  Sanitarium 

ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 

REBUILT.  Elevator,  Steam  heat,  Electric  bells.  Sun  parlor. 
All  forms  of  baths.  Electricity  and  massage.  Bicycling,  Golf, 
Driving.  Dr.  JOHN  C.  FISHER,  formerly  of  Warsaw  Salt 
Baths,  resident  physician.  Write  for  booklet  to 

EDWARD  B.  GLEASON,  Proprietor 
ISEBFOSti*  SPRINGS,  FaJ 

“The  Carlsbad  of  America” 


THE  BEDF0E®  SPRINGS  MOTEL 


nly  Appointed.  -  -.  -  ,  ... 

c  Nsw  York  0S!!e®,  in  the  Hotel  Bristol,  Fifth  Avc.  and  42d  St. 
wwwmwTiTOMAS  PARSES,  Manager— 

Msniim  the  American  Monthly  Heuit 


NOVA 

SCOTIA. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  Yarmouth  in 
connection  with  your  summer  vacation  ? 

The  summer  temperature  is  a  constant  delight. 
Excellent  fishing,  boating,  driving,  cycling  Charm¬ 
ing  scenery.  AIR  THAT  CURES  HAY  FEVER 
IN  A  DAY.  Yarmouth  has  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
Canada — "THE  GRAND.” 

Booklet  upon  application. 

F.  C.  WILSON,  Manager. 


Wawbeek 


m  the . 


Upper  Saranac  Lake 


has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  in  the 

ABiRONDAGKS. 

Hunting,  Fishing,  Boating,  Tennis.  One  of  the  finest  GOLF 
LINKS  in  the  woods. 

THE  WAWBEEK  AND  COTTAGES. 

Modern  in  its  appointments.  Tastefully  furnished.  Telephone 
in  each  room.  Private  tables.  Pure  Spring  water.  No  change  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Tupper  Lake  Station.  Drawing-room  and 
Sleeping-cars. 

For  booklet : 

j.  BEN  HART,  Proprietor, 

p.  o.  WAWBEEK.  N.  Y. 
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gBjTTRAVEL  AMD  RECREATION 

TBhe  Great  Vacation  Country  of  the  East 

EASTERN  and  NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  CANADA 


Illustrated 

‘Descriptive 

Dookists 

containing 

Valuable 

maps 


Fishing  and  Hunting 
A1S  Alone  Shore 
Among  the  Mountains 
Lake*  and  Streams 


SotsthenRi  Now  UffiEtp* 
wtsSro 

Southwest  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

Central  SSossnofotswctiB 
Slorrtnsnek  Volley 
Lake  Sininpee 
L&lc  SleniphremugOE 
and  About  'Thero 
The  SSonodnoek  Region 
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Dr.  Richardson’s 
illustrated  books  are 
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reputation  as  an  expert  in  Pelvic  and  Nervous 
Diseases  rests  is  not  only  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  true  nature  of  Varicocele,  but  the  origi¬ 
nation  of  a  special  method  of  curing  the  disease. 

His  scientific  researches  have  been  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  stagnant  circulation 
and  its  effect  upon  the  Sympathetic  Nervous  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  discovery  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  Varicocele  and  Nervo-Vital  diseases  was 
made  by  him. 
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appeared  in  English,  and  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
CRITIQUE  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

BY 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  JOHN  MORLEY 
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Editor  “  English  Men  of  Letters,”  etc.,  etc. 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  collector,  the  book -lover,  and  the  general  reader.  The  volumes  will  be 
illuminated  with  two  hundred  designs,  including  brilliant  examples  of  eighteenth-century  steel  engrav¬ 
ings,  photogravures,  and  hand-colored  plates.  The  bindings  are  of  the  newest  Paris  and  London  de¬ 
signs,  equal  in  every  particular  to  the  choicest  work  ever  produced  by  art-binders. 

The  works  of  Voltaire  are  sold  direct  to  subscribers  only.  For  further  details,  address  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  E.  R.  DuMOHT,  137-139  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  303-305  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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CO  TO  THE  OF  THE  WONBERFyL 

Iima-Bromo 

This  wonderful  water  comes  from  &  depth  of  2863  feet — over  half 
a  mile  below  the  Earth’s  surface. 

It  is  the  strongest  natural  bromide  water  known  and  the  cures 
effected  by  Us  Internal  and  externa!  use  are  little  short  of  miraculous. 


RteismatisEn,  Skin,  Eidney  and  Liver  Diseasss  and  Nervaus  Frsstratien 

Ar©  treated  with  extraordinary  stseaans. 


THE  SANITARIUM  which  stands  upon  the  site  of  this  life-giving  spring  hearing  its 
name,  is  not  a  hospital,  but  a  luxurious,  curative  horn*  which  uses  exclusively  the  great 
healing  wafer  at  its  command,  its  remedial  equipment  is  second  tononeinthe  country  and 
includes  every  appliance  known  to  advanced  Hydrotherapeutics  and  Hygiene.  _  In 
addition  t©  the  famous  “ASma-Bromo"  Spring,  it  has  “The  Park”  Mineral  Spring, 
a  mild  chalybeate  water,  unequaEed  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  as  a  tonic. 

The  resident  and  consulting  staff  ©f  physicians  consists  of  the  most  eminent 
specialists  known  for  every  diseased  condition.  Indoor  and  out¬ 
door  recreations  In  great  variety — Gymnasium,  Go! f,  Tennis,  etc,,  etc. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  harvesting  of  the  wheat  crop  be- 
6 rent 'crop  gan  about  the  middle  of  June  along 
Year-  the  southern  line  of  our  vast  cereal¬ 
growing  area.  A  splendid  crop  is  reported  from 
California,  and  the  Kansas  yield,  if  not  so 
prodigious  as  had  been  hoped  for  in  April, 
proves  highly  satisfactory.  As  the  army  of  har¬ 
vesters  has  moved  steadily  northward  to  the  chief 
legions  of  spring-wheat  production,  it  has  be¬ 
come  certain  that  the  aggregate  crop  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  cereal  would  be  the  greatest  in  acreage, 
and  probably  in  aggregate  yield,  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  country.  The  weather  of  spring 
and  early  summer  was  not  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  maize  crop,  although  the  high 
price  of  corn  in  the  market  has  this  year  induced 
farmers  to  plant  more  acres  by  far  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  too  early  to  make  any  predictions  or 
estimates  about  this  year’s  production  of  corn  ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  will  exceed  700,000,000  bushels,  and  sur¬ 
pass  that  of  the  record  year,  1898,  which  was 
about  675,000,000.  Last  year’s  (about  550,000,- 
000  bushels)  was  the  largest  crop  ever  produced, 
except  that  of  1898.  The  reports  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  have 
been  watched  with  keen  interest  by  the  business 
world,  and  their  favorable  character  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  a  tone  of  renewed  confidence  all  along 
the  line.  While  American  trade  and  industry 
have  become  so  vast  and  varied  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  are  no  longer  in  any  given  year 
the  supreme  factor  that  they  formerly  were  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  and  in  the  nation’s 
business  life  at  large,  it  remains  true  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  at  the  very  basis  of  our  wealth -production, 
and  that  a  high  average  yield  of  the  three  great 
staple  crops, — wheat,  corn,  and  cotton, — must 
for  years  to  come  be  regarded  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  vitalizing  element  in  our  economic 
life.  And  with  the  scientific  methods  that  are 
coming  into  use,  American  farming  has  a  better 
prospect  before  it  than  ever. 


Pros  criti  and  ^>1’uc^ent  anc^  careful  management 
thePEcoiwm'ic  through  a  period  of  several  years  in 
Trend.  which  good  crops  and  good  prices  have 
very  generally  prevailed,  has  wrought  a  marked 
transformation  in  the  farming  States  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  V alley.  Mortgages  have  been  so  gener¬ 
ally  paid  off  that  what  was  once  the  immense 
business  of  loaning  Eastern  money  on  Western 
farms  has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The 
West  itself  has  an  ample  amount  of  free  capital  ; 
and  nowadays  when  farmers  wish  to  anticipate 
the  future  by  borrowing  money  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  they  can  find  plenty  of  money  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  to  be  loaned  at  easy  rates  on  good 
security.  One  result  of  these  prevailing  and 
favorable  conditions  of  agriculture  and  business 
has  been  to  dull  the  keen  edge  of  popular  inter¬ 
est  in  subjects  related  to  the  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  policy  of  the  country.  Great  consolidations 
of  railroad  systems  are  going  steadily  forward 
under  these  prosperous  conditions  without  excit¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  opposition  from  so-called  anti- 
monopolists  that  movements  of  a  far  less  signifi¬ 
cant  and  even  revolutionary  character  were 
accustomed  to  provoke  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  W  all  Street  panic  of  the  early  part  of  May 
seems  not  to  have  disturbed  the  actual  business 
life  of  the  country  to  any  extent  whatever.  It 
checked  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  wild  speculation 
on  the  stock  exchanges,  and  such  a  result  was 
desirable  rather  than  otherwise.  More  lately, 
the  principal  causes  of  speculative  activity  have 
been  the  reports  that  one  railroad  or  another  was 
about  to  be  purchased  for  amalgamation  with 
some  larger  system.  In  our  next  number  our 
readers  may  expect  to  find  from  one  or  more 
especially  competent  contributors  a  summing-up 
and  review  of  what  has  actually  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  railroad  consolidation.  Bach  month, 
moreover,  adds  new  chapters  to  the  record.  The 
re- making  of  the  railroad  map  of  America  marks 
a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  transportation. 
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An  Unprece  ^le  year  ^'01  promises  to  surpass 
dented  Trust-  very  greatly,  indeed,  the  wonderful 
Making  Season.  vecolx\  Q£  2399  jn  £]ie  matter  of  form¬ 
ing  great  combinations  of  capital.  The  so-called 
trusts  of  this  year  will  probably  average  larger  in 
the  amount  of  their  capitalization  than  those  of  last 
year  or  the  year  before.  The  average  would,  of 
course,  be  brought  very  high  by  the  fact  of  the 
immense  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which  is  §1, 1 00,000,000.  The  recent 
combinations  have  covered  widely  different  fields. 
At  Salt  Lake  City,  for  example,  early  in  the  year 
there  came  together  a  great  number  of  cattle- 
raisers,  who  formed  the  American  Cattle  Growers’ 
Association.  This  we  do  not  understand  to  be 
an  outright  consolidation  of  interests,  but  a  union 
that  might  well  lead  in  the  future  to  a  unified 
corporation.  The  pineapple-growers  of  Florida, 
in  like  manner,  formed  a  combination  for  the  sake 
of  controlling  the  marketing  and  transportation 
of  their  product.  In  New  England  there  has 
been  a  great  consolidation  of  brickyards.  In  the 
South  the  Planters’  Distributing  Company,  so 
called,  has  brought  together  sugar-cane  interests. 
A  great  many  flour  mills  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  have  come  under  unified  control  this 
year,  and  there  have  been  several  other  recent 
combines  that  are  concerned  with  the  production 
of  supplies  of  food,  one  of  the  important  ones  be¬ 
ing  that  which  is  to  control  the  greater  part  of 
the  salmon  fishing  and  canning  industry.  A  mong 
these  combinations  having  to  do  with  food  sup¬ 
plies  may  be  mentioned  one  to  control  the  market- 


THE  "OCTOPUS  TRUSTIBUS.” 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


ing  and  price  of  eggs  that  come  from  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  country  by  way  of  Kansas 
City ;  another  is  a  union  of  companies  making 
oatmeal  and  other  cereals  ;  and  another  is  a  new 
packing,  or  meat-supply  combination,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  salt  industry  also  having  been  firmly  con¬ 
solidated.  In  March  the  American  Can  Company, 
commonly  known  as  the  ‘‘tin  can  trust,”  was 
incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  stock 
of  §88, 000,000.  This  corporation  now  controls  a 
very  great  part  of  the  business  of  making  tin  cans 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  coal-mining,  in 
the  electric  and  gas  supply  business,  and  in  other 
enterprises  of  a  local-service  nature,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  tendency  toward  con¬ 
solidation  goes  steadily  on  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  every  month  supplies  new  instances. 

„  ,  One  of  the  most  important  new  com- 

Some  Large  n  .  ,  1  .  . 

Companies  of  01  nations  is  known  as  the  ‘ ‘mac-inn - 
1901'  ery  trust,”  its  title  being  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  formed  about  the  beginning 
of  May  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,000.  The 
firms  that  have  gone  into  this  union  were  large 
manufacturers  of  steam-engines,  mining  machin¬ 
ery,  and  the  like,  and  one  object  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  both  to  keep  and  to  extend  the  foreign 
market  that  has  been  found  for  heavy  American 
machinery,  such  as  that  needed  by  the  mines  in 
South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world  for¬ 
merly  supplied,  in  general,  from  England.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  delay  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  consolidating  various  shipyards,  as 
mentioned  in  these  pages  a  month  or  two  ago, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  project  is  not  aban¬ 
doned,  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  up  at  an  early 
day.  Another  very  important  movement  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  future  of  American  machinery  is  the 
new  locomotive  combine,  of  which  Mr.  Samuel 
R.  Callaway  is  to  be  the  head,  and  on  account  of 
which  he  has  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Newman,  an  active  and  successful 
railway  administrator  who  comes  to  the  New 
York  Central  from  the  presidency  of  the  Lake 
Shore  road.  Mr.  Callaway’s  American  Loco¬ 
motive  Company  has  a  capital  of  $50,000,000, 
and  it  includes,  it  is  stated,  most  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive  works  of  the  country  excepting  the  Baldwin 
works  at  Philadelphia  and  a  company  at  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Tt  is  reported  that  several  independent 
competitors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Ohio 
have  surrendered  and  are  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
great  combination.  It  is  also  understood  that 
much  of  the  best  of  the  new  oil-producing  prop¬ 
erty  in  Texas  and  elsewhere  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Standard.  The  lighting  companies 
of  Cincinnati  are  said  to  be  consolidating  with  a 
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MR.  SAMUEL  U.  CALLAWAY. 


(President  of  American  Locomotive 
Company.) 


combined  capital  of  $28,000,000  ;  and  among 
various  other  places  where  electric  power  and 
transit  companies  are  being  amalgamated  may  be 
mentioned  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  where  a 
great  project  is  on  foot  to  combine  various  inter¬ 
ests  with  a  capitalization  of  about  $20,000,000, 
the  necessary 
motive  power  to 
be  supplied  from 
the  Platte  River 
for  electric 
lighting,  street 
railways,  etc. 

s  One 

A  j. 

Philadelphia  O  I 
Instance.  ^  b  6 

largest  of  the 
street-railway 
projects  is  that 
which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports, 
is  to  combine 
the  traction 
companies  of 
Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg, 
and  to  have  a 

capitalization  of  $65,000,000.  Tremendous  ex¬ 
citement  was  caused  in  Philadelphia  last  month 
by  the  granting  of  franchises  for  the  additional 
street-railway  lines  on  many  miles  of  streets.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  public  opinion,  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  made  these  grants  with  scandalous  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  the 
public  treasury.  Before  the  mayor 
had  signed  the  ordinances  confer¬ 
ring  these  grants,  the  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker,  by  way  of  making 
his  protest  emphatic,  offered  to  pay 
$2,500,000  for  the  privileges,  de¬ 
positing  $250,000  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.  In  a  letter  to  the 
mayor,  Mr.  Wanamaker  stated  that 
the  amount  he  was  offering  was  only 
a  fraction  of  what  the  franchises 
were  really  worth,  although  the  city 
authorities  were  granting  them  to 
favored  private  interests  without  compensation. 
The  mayor,  however,  signed  the  ordinances. 
The  agitation  in  Philadelphia  marks  at  least 
a  great  advance  in  public  opinion.  Neither  in 
Chicago  nor  in  New  York  would  it  now  be 
possible  to  do  anything  at  all  comparable  with 
what  the  Philadelphia  authorities  have  done, 
although  eight  or  ten  years  ago  exactly  such 
transactions  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  in 
almost  any  city  in  the  United  States.  Some  of 


us,  indeed,  who  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were 
trying  to  persuade  the  average  American  business 
man  to  believe  that  valuable  municipal  franchises 
were  public  assets,  and  ought  not  to  be  parted 
with  except  for  a  suitable  consideration,  were 
held  up  as  dangerous  characters  seeking  to  instill 
principles  of  revolutionary  socialism,  or  some¬ 
thing  worse,  in  the  public  mind.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  learned  a  great  deal  in 
the  past  ten  years,  and  these  things  are  no  longer 
a  question  of  intelligence,  but  one  of  public 
morals.  Philadelphia  business  men,  for  some 
reason  which  Philadelphians  alone  are  competent 
to  explain,  do  not  take  the  effective  interest  in 
municipal  finance  and  kindred  topics  that  such 
bodies  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Merchants’  Association  take  in  New  York.  And 
Boston  now  has  a  new  record  in  these  respects. 

Where  Are  the  A®  we  ^iave  already  remarked,  the 
Anti-Trust  new  movement  toward  consolidation 
Leaders ?  anc[  creation  of  great  corpora¬ 
tions  has  been  going  forward  of  late  with  almost 
none  of  that  bitter  antagonism  toward  it  which 
was  so  manifest  even  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  intense  of  the  former 
anti- corporation  leaders  are  themselves  going  ac¬ 
tively  into  the  company -promoting  business.  Ex- 
Senator  Pettigrew,  of  South  Dakota,  is  said  to 
have  been  both  active  and  successful  in  the 
stock  market  of  late,  and  in  various  projects 
not  precisely  compatible  with  the  position  he 
had  been  understood  to  hold  for  some  years 
toward  the  modern  financial  world.  Mr.  Towne, 
of  Minnesota,  who  was  the  most  prominent  of 


The  Tammany  Tiger:  “I  am  only  an  amateur  compared 
with  those  Philadelphia  fellows.” 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 
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OIL  ON  THE  TROUBLED  WATERS. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 

Mr.  Bryan’s  oratorical  supporters,  is  out  of  pol¬ 
itics,  and  is  associated  with  such  other  great 
Bryan  leaders  as  Governors  McMillin  of  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Hogg  of  Texas  in  promoting  oil  com¬ 
panies  in  the  new  Texas  fields.  It  is  said  in  various 
political  quarters  that  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  coming  man  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  himself 
a  great  street-railway  man  and  company -pro¬ 
moter.  One  might  have  expected  the  huge 
steel  company  to  arouse  a  great  deal  of  public 
antagonism,  but  very  little  as  yet  can  be  discov¬ 
ered.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  will 
always  be  such  smooth  sailing  for  the  corpora¬ 
tions  ;  but  at  present  the  skies  are  clear  and  the 
breezes  are  equable. 

There  have  been  some  further  im- 
lr°Monopoiyeel  Portant  movements  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business,  among  which  has  been 
the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Steel  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  system,  and  the  acquisition  by 
Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  great  steel  cor¬ 
poration.  of  the  control  of  the  steel  plant  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pennsylvania.  Apart  from  the  details  of 
these  two  and  some  other  transactions  in  the  iron 
and  steel  world,  which  it  may  take  some  time  to 
complete,  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  these  latest 
steps  have  probably  increased,  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ished,  the  prospect  of  stability  and  harmony  in 


that  particular  industry.  All  these  American 
developments  continue  to  be  looked  upon  in 
England  and  Germany  with  no  small  degree  of 
consternation.  Some  of  the  foreign  observers 
show  true  appreciation  of  the  facts,  and  give  wise 
counsel  ;  others  take  a  narrow  and  petty  view. 

„  For  example,  certain  British  interests 

British  Discus-,  , ,  , ,  .  ,  . 

sion  of  Aincri-  have  m  the  past  month  been  making 
can  industry.  a  most  violent  attack  upon  the  quality 
of  the  American  locomotives  supplied  to  railways 
in  India  ;  but  such  attacks  will  have  very  little 
effect,  because  the  statements  are  so  easily  dis¬ 
proved.  Until  English  firms  can  make  and  de¬ 
liver  promptly  a  type  of  locomotive  that  can 
fairly  compete  in  quality  and  price,  nothing 
will  be  gained  by  the  policy  of  a  concerted  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  American  article.  A  good 
many  Englishmen,  taking  a  more  philosophical 
view  of  the  situation,  have  already  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
henceforth  to  surpass  all  other  manufacturing  na¬ 
tions,  and  they  are  calmly  investing  their  money 
in  the  shares  of  the  American  industrial  compa¬ 
nies.  Thus,  there  seems  to  be  a  large  and  steady 
demand  in  England  for  the  stocks  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  great  interest  now 
felt  abroad  in  American  industry  and  finance  was 


MR.  MORGAN  AS  THE  NEW  ATLAS. 

Atlas:  “Well,  tlint  takos  a  load  off  my  shoulders,  and 
how  easily  he  seems  to  handle  it !  ” 

From  the  Joxmial  (Minneapolis). 
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cleaj  of  money  to  maintain  those  standards,  and 
it  is  not  in  practice  at  all  difficult  for  men  who 
have  money — by  making  themselves  useful  to 
the  Tory  party  and  the  Church  of  England — to 
break  their  way  into  the  aristocracy .  As  gradu¬ 
ally  reconstituted  under  modern  influences,  the 
British  aristocracy  is  rapidly  becoming  one  based 
upon  money.  In  America,  where  no  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  recognized,  money  will  not  buy  so¬ 
cial  consideration,  other  things  being  equal,  nearly 
so  readily  as  in  England.  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr. 
Morgan  being  in  London,  and  both  of  them  prom¬ 
inent  members  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  prevailing  English  idea  was  that 
all  of  the  visiting  American  delegates  were  multi  - 


MH.  MORRIS  IC.  JESUP. 

(President  of  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
prominent  in  London  last  month.) 

reflected  in  the  attention  that  was  shown  to  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  who  recently  visited  England  on  special 
invitation  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
They  were  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  at 
Windsor,  and  were  gorgeously  entertained  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Although  they  them¬ 
selves  are  not  aware  of  it,  the  English  are  far 
more  materialistic  in  their  views  and  aims  than 
the  Americans,  and  much  more  eager  to  get 
money.  Their  prevailing  idea  of  the  typical 
American  business  man  is  as  inaccurate  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  true  that  the  titled  aristocracy  sets 
the  standards  in  England  ;  but  it  takes  a  great 


Columbia  :  “  Really,  Mr.  Bull,  you  flatter  one  so.” 
From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


MR.  CHARLES  T.  YERKES. 

(Who  is  to  control  underground  transit  in  London.) 

millionaires  ;  and  the  attention  paid  to  them  was 
by  no  means  so  much  a  mark  of  British  affection 
for  America  as  of  England's  natural  and  eager 
tribute  to  the  power  and  desirability  of  money. 
The  attentions  that  were  shown  to  American 
business  men  could  not  disguise  the  real  bitter¬ 
ness  of  feeling  in  various  quarters  in  England  on 
account  of  the  immense  progress  of  the  United 
States  as  a  manufacturing  and  trade  competitor. 
One  of  the  most  notable  American  achievements 
abroad  has  been  that  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes 
and  his  associates,  who  have  succeeded  in  getting 
control  of  the  district  and  metropolitan  under¬ 
ground  railroad  systems  of  London,  with  a  view 
to  substituting  electricity  for  steam,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  modernizing  what  have  been  wretchedly 
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OUR  SECOND  GREATEST  SEA  PORT,— COTTON  SHIPS  LOADING  ON  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  WHARVES. 


antiquated  and  mismanaged  properties.  The  op¬ 
portunity  was  a  great  one  ;  and,  moreover,  it  had 
been  so  obvious  for  a  number  of  years  that  it  is 
incomprehensible  why  English  energy  and  capital 
were  not  equal  to  handling  it. 

Qur  The  general  development  of  our  ex- 
Growing  port  trade  has  had  the  interesting 
Seaports .  effect  Qf  increasing  the  relative  ac-_ 
tivity  of  several  of  our  seaports,  and  thus  re¬ 
ducing  somewhat  the  too  heavy  proportion  of  the 
foreign  business  cleared  through  the  port  of  New 
York.  We  were  doing  a  large  export  business 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  last  year  ;  but 
the  gains  of  this  year  over  last,  as  indicated  in 
the  statistics  of  the  last  few  weeks,  are  nothing 
short  of  startling.  The  greatest  gains  have  been 
in  cotton  and  cattle,  with  a  good  gain  also  in 
breadstuffs.  As  the  result  especially  of  the  great 
export  business  in  cotton,  aided  by  the  increased 
movement  of  cereals  through  Southern  ports, 
New  Orleans  has  for  the  first  time  taken  a  place 
next  to  New  York  as  respects  the  value  of  its 
export  trade,  thus  displacing  Boston.  In  the 
year  1900,  New  York  was  credited  with  only  47 
per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country,  as  against  an  average  of  more  than  50 
per  cent,  for  several  previous  years.  New  York 
still  continues  to  receive  considerably  more  than 
60  per  cent,  (in  value)  of  the  country’s  imports, 
but  last  year  it  handled  only  about  37  per  cent, 
of  the  exports.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have 
been  comparatively  stable  in  the  volume  of  their 
foreign  trade,  while  Baltimore,  Newport  News, 


New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  have  made  great 
gains, — as  also  have  the  Pacific  coast  ports, 
owing  to  the  progress  of  our  Oriental  trade. 

Volume  ^ie  ^sca^  3rear  en(-^nS  June  30  will 
of  Our  Foreign  probably  have  shown  a  total  export 

Trade.  trade  exceeding  $  1 ,500, 000, 000.  The 
figures  for  eleven  months  of  the  year,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  middle  of  June,  showed  nearly 
1100,000,000  gain  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year,  with  every  prospect  that  the 
remaining  month  of  the  year  would  show  the 
same  rate  of  gain.  The  imports  for  eleven  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  valued,  in  round 
figures,  at  $755,000,000,  this  being  $34,000,000 
less  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
At  this  rate,  the  so-called  ‘  ‘  balance  of  trade  ”  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  now 
ending  would  have  reached  the  colossal  sum  of 
about  $700, 000, 000.  No  mistake  should  be  made 
as  to  exactly  what  this  implies.  While  it  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  great  prosperity 
on  our  part,  it  is  also  evidently  enough  an  in¬ 
dication  of  vast  purchasing  power — that  is  to  say, 
of  great  accumulated  wealth — in  the  countries 
which  take  our  meats  and  breadstuffs,  our  cotton 
and  petroleum,  and  in  increasing  quantities  our 
machinery  and  other  manufactured  goods.  Co¬ 
lossal  sums  of  European  capital  are  still  invested 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  the  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  and  dividend  money  that  we  are  obliged 
to  earn  and  pay  over  out  of  our  gross  product 
represents  a  large  part  of  this  great  sum  that  we 
call  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  The  real 
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balances  as  between  nations  can  never  be  properly 
shown  until  some  reasonably  accurate  estimate  is 
made  of  what  is  due  to  invested  capital. 

Enormous  It  is  to  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand, 
however,  that  the  interest  account  of 
lean  Capital.  Europe  against  the  United  States  is 
steadily  diminishing,  because  Americans  have 
been  using  their  surplus  wealth  during  recent 
years  to  buy  back  their  own  securities.  The 
process  by  which  this  comes  about  is,  of  course, 
indirect  and  not  perceived  by  the  average  man. 
It  represents,  none  the  less,  one  of  the  strongest 
currents  in  the  financial  and  business  world,  for 
four  vears  past.  The  great  railroad  corporations 
in  particular  are  observing  the  fact  that,  whereas 
their  payments  of  interest  on  bonds  and  of  divi¬ 
dends  on  shares  of  stock  a  few  years  ago  went  in 
large  proportion  to  foreign  holders,  they  now  go 
in  the  main  to  people  living  in  the  United 
States.  The  absorption  of  our  best  American 
railway  and  other  standard  securities  by  Ameri¬ 
can  investors  has  been  quite  widely  distributed, 
but  it  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  great  financial  and  fiduciary  institutions  like 
the  principal  insurance  companies.  Further¬ 
more,  the  very  process  and  policy  of  railway 
amalgamation  has  of  itself  created  a  large  and 
determined  demand  for  railway  securities  in  tins 
country  on  the  part  of  the  interests  seeking  to 
control  specified  properties  for  the  sake  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  their  absorption,  or  else  their  opera¬ 
tion  in  harmony  with  other  companies.  Our 
trade  balances  for  the  past  four  years  have  ag- 
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gregated  about  $2,400,000,000, — a  sum  about 
equal  to  the  total  of  the  balances  in  our  favor  for 
the  preceding  twenty  years.  Nothing  could  bet¬ 
ter  illustrate  the  almost  revolutionary  nature  of 
the  change  in  America’s  financial  and  economic 
relations  to  Europe. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Omrt’aSu ?.  States  interprets  the  Constitution  only 
insular  Cases,  incidentally,  as  practical  cases  arise 
which  involve  constitutional  questions.  Thus, 
the  recent  decisions  in  the  so-called  insular  cases 
have  not  by  any  means  directly  and  finally 
settled  all  the  various  questions  which  have  been 
raised  respecting  the  status  of  Porto  Rico,  Ha¬ 
waii,  and  the  Philippines.  Some  of  the  cases 
that  have  been  pending  still  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  court  for  future  decision.  Those  that 
have  now  been  decided,  while  sustaining  what 
has  always  seemed  to  us  the  only  reasonable  and 
tenable  position,  have,  unfortunately,  lacked  the 
full  support  of  the  court  itself,  five  justices  sus¬ 
taining  the  main  conclusions  and  four  dissenting. 
The  court  has,  after  all,  merely  decided  that  the 
term  United  States  has  more  than  one  meaning. 

So  far  as  foreign  countries  are  concerned v  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico  are  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  also  now  are  Porto  Rico  and  Ha¬ 
waii  ;  but  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned 
in  our  own  strictly  domestic  governmental  or¬ 
ganization,  Arizona  and  Hawaii  are  not  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  because  they  have  never  been 
admitted  to  the  union  of  States,  but  are  merely 
territories  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  be  governed  by  Congress 
as  directed  by  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  does  not  extend  of  itself  to  the  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  extends  over  Con¬ 
gress,  which  must  be  controlled  in  its  treatment 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  by 
any  directions  or  limitations  contained  in  the 
Constitution.  Thus,  Congress  may  not  author¬ 
ize  or  permit  slavery  in  the  territories,  because 
the  Constitution  expressly  forbids  it  to  do  so,  but 
it  may  make  any  tariff  arrangements  it  likes  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  territories. 

The  confusion  of  mind  that  has  pre- 
Souereign  vailed  in  many  quarters  from  the  be- 
Nation.  ginning  seems  to  be  due  largely  to 
the  failure  to  grasp  the  nature  of  a  written  consti¬ 
tution,  and  its  relation  to  the  exercise  of  general 
powers  of  sovereignty  by  a  government.  There 
is  no  nation  in  the  world,  and  probably  has  never 
been  one,  in  which  any  generation  supposed  that 
it  could  devise  a  written  instrument  of  organic 
law  which  would  effectively  prevent  its  successors 
from  availing  themselves  of  opportunities  that 
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might  arise  to  extend  tlieir  territorial  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  primary  object  of  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  was  to  arrange  an  effective  and  perma¬ 
nent  scheme  of  partnership  and  union  for  a  group 
of  associated  States  which  were  not  suitably  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation. 
It  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  very 
beginning  that  this  partnership  should  constitute 
an  authority  capable  of  acquiring  and  governing 
outside  territory.  If,  indeed,  the  great  expanses 
of  territory  that  were  acquired  one  after  another 
were  for  the  most  part  somewhat  rapidly  formed 
into  States  which  in  quick  order  were  accepted 
as  members  of  the  partnership,  this  course  of 
proceeding  was  not  in  the  least  due  to  any  con-, 
stitutional  obligations,  but  solely  to  the  fact  that 
it  accorded  with  the  interests  and  inclination  of 
the  American  people  to  follow  just  that  line  of 
action.  In  other  words,  the  United  States,  quite 
apart  from  any  obligations  incurred  by  treaty, 
or  agreements  of  any  other  sort,  rested  under  no 
temptation  whatever  to  hold  the  great  North¬ 
western  Territory  or  the  lands  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  political  subjection  and  bondage. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  been  using  the  word 
empire  so  freely  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the 
present  administration,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  account  of  its  recent  decisions,  do  not  seem  to 
have  kept  in  mind  the  essential  nature  of  govern¬ 
mental  and  political  institutions. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
Policy, °NSotof  not  aware  of  the  slightest  temptation 
Organic  Law.  to  ]10^  any  other  people  in  subjection. 
They  have  not  hitherto  kept  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  out  of  the  Union  through  any  pleasure 
or  profit  they  can  obtain  from  the  existing  status 
of  those  territories,  but  simply  because  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  have  not  as  yet  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  in  population,  resources,  or 
stable  institutions  to  entitle  them  to  an  equal 
place  in  the  Senate  with  the  great  States  of  the 
Union.  Meanwhile,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
they  exercise  self-government  as  unrestrainedly 
as  their  people  could  in  reason  desire.  They  are 
not  separated  by  tariff  walls  from  the  United 
States,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  would  be 
in  every  way  inconvenient  and  useless  thus  to 
separate  them,  and  no  sane  person  could  advance 
any  common-sense  argument  for  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  According  to  the  prevailing  views 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  burden  of 
proof  must  rest  altogether  with  those  who  would 
interpose  any  kind  of  obstacles  to  freedom  of 
commerce  between  different  parts  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Because,  therefore,  the  Supreme  Court  has  now 
sustained  the  view  that  there  may  be  tariff 


charges  upon  commerce  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  proper,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  the  natural  policy  of  the  country 
will  be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree.  All 
the  arguments  of  a  more  general  sort  remain, 
as  heretofore,  in  favor  of  the  policy  that  had 
already  been  decided  upon — namely,  that  of  un¬ 
restricted  trade  relations.  As  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  commercial  policy  will  simply  have 
to  be  worked  out  on  its  merits  as  the  situation 
develops.  One  of  the  infirmities  of  the  American 
mind  is  its  unbridled  eagerness  to  rush  to  ulti¬ 
mate  conclusions.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  can  be  no  common  sense  in  advocating  the 
present  admission  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  Union, 
there  could,  on  the  other  hand,  be  small  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  attempting  to  prove  that  at  some 
future  time  under  changed  conditions  Porto  Rico 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  and  given  its  due  quota 
of  representation  at  Washington.  Several  of 
the  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  with 
questions  of  a  temporaiy  nature,  having  to  do 
with  the  status  of  Porto  Rico  before  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain  was  signed  and  its  status  after 
the  treaty,  but  before  Congress  had  acted.  These 
questions  have  only  a  slight  importance.  The 
main  thing  that  has  been  decided  thus  far  is  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
document  that  is  going  to  interfere  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  in  their  proposal  to  do 
the  very  best  thing  that  they  can  from  time  to 
time  in  providing  for  the  government,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  true  progress  of  the  territories  that 
they  have  acquired  by  recent  annexation. 

The  Supreme  Court  takes  a  long  sum- 
Conclusion6  mer  vacsjL011>  and  these  decisions 

handed  down  on  May  27  came  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  With  Justice  Brown,  who  an- 
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nounced  the  decision  of  the  court  on  the  main 
question,  were  Justices  Gray,  White,  McKenna, 
and  Shiras,  while  dissenting  were  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  and  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Peck- 
ham.  In  the  decision  that  the  President  had  no 
right  to  maintain  the  tariff  with  Porto  Rico  in  the 
brief  period  between  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the 
passage  of  the  Foraker  act,  Justice  Brown  was 
sustained  by  the  four  who  had  not  agreed  with 
him  in  the  other  case, — that  is  to  say,  the  view 
that  had  been  preseni,?d  by  Attorney -General 
Griggs  on  behalf  of  the  Administration  was 
steadily  supported  by  Justices  Gray,  White,  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  and  Shiras,  Justice  Brown  being  with 
them  on  the  main  issue.  Chief  Justice  Fuller’s 
dissenting  argument  was  highly  ingenious,  and 
it  was  strengthened  by  some  of  the  early  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  fact  is  that  the 
precedents  have  not  been  consistent,  although  the 
general  trend  of  things  has  been  toward  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  has  now  become  completely  established 
as  the  result  of  the  Spanish  War.  The  conflict 
of  theories  was  really  settled  a  generation  ago, 
not  by  the  arguments  of  constitutional  lawyers,  or 
the  interpretations  of  the  Supreme  judiciary,  but 
by  the  arbitrament  of  civil  war.  It  may  be  true 
that  Mr.  Calhoun’s  views  of  the  Constitution  be¬ 


fore  the  Civil  War  were  more  strictly  justifiable 
in  pure  logic  than  those  of  the  opposing  nation¬ 
alistic  school  ;  but  the  Civil  War  forever  de¬ 
stroyed  the  strict  and  narrow  theory  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Government,  and  made  us  in  the 
full  sense  a  modern  nation.  In  connection  with 
the  very  instructive  and  readably  presented 
opinions  of  the  court  in  these  latest  cases,  we  beg 
to  suggest  the  reading  of  two  new  books.  One 
of  these  is  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s  masterly  nov¬ 
el  “  The  Crisis,”  in  which  one  finds  a  true  setting 
forth  of  the  culmination  of  the  struggle  between 
the  rival  theories.  The  other  is  Dr.  Curry’s  little 
volume  on  the  “Civil  History  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy,”  which  begins  with  an  authoritative  account 
of  the  old  Southern  view. 

Now  it  was  inevitable  that  after  a 
Extended  period  of  two  or  three  decades  spent 
Horizons.  jn  readjusting  ourselves  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  political  life  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  in  acquiring,  moreover,  the  full  mastery  of 
our  own  industrial  markets,  we  should  begin  to 
extend  our  horizons,  both  of  politics  and  of  trade. 
Thus,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
means  that  we  are  not  to  be  hampered  in  our 
serious  policies  by  the  ingenious  use  of  logic  in 
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interpretation  of  an  ancient  document  that  was 
never  intended  to  hamper  posterity,  has  had  a 
reassuring  effect  upon  trade  and  industry,  and 
has  lent  its  influence  to  the  steadying  of  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  and  the  encouragement  of  all  kinds 
of  business  enterprises.  It  means  that  our  pres¬ 
tige  in  Europe  is  not  weakened  by  the  disclosure 
of  embarrassing  limitations  upon  the  nature  and 
scope  of  our  Government  that  would  put  us  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  legitimate  rivalry  for  com¬ 
merce  and  world -wide  influence. 

On  the  strength  of  these  decisions  the 
improuemeni  administration  has  felt  encouraged 
Philippines.  t0  redouble  its  efforts  to  establish 
normal  conditions  in  the  Philippines.  Even 
while  men  were  continuing  to  ask  one  another 
how  we  were  ever  to  get  out  of  our  desperate 
predicament  in  those  islands, — with  its  prospect 
of  ten  years  more  of  dreary  warfare,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  an  ever-growing  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
Filipinos  toward  the  very  name  of  America, — 
the  terrors  of  the  problem  had  been  disappearing 
like  a  morning  mist  before  the  rising  sun.  The 
work  of  the  Taft  Commission  is  probably  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  entire  history  of  public  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  the  face  of  what  seemed  the 
most  discouraging  conditions,  this  commission — 
composed  of  men  of  unimpeachable  honesty  and 
high-mindedness,  well  qualified  to  deal  both  with 
men  and  with  difficult  questions  of  government 
and  civil  society — proceeded  to  the  islands  and 
laid  hold  of  its  work  in  a  manner  that  was  bound 
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to  compel — first,  the  attention  of  all  intelligent 
men;  second,  their  respect;  third,  their  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and,  finally,  their  allegiance  and  cooperation. 
Among  other  important  things,  the  commission 
has  completed  a  new  code  of  laws,  has  arranged 
a  judiciary  system,  and  has  appointed  the  judges 
and  law  officers.  While  the  intention  has  been, 
in  appointing  judges,  to  give  the  preference  to 
Filipinos,  it  has  also  been  decided  that  efficiency 
must  be  the  first  consideration  ;  and  thus,  while 
the  Chief  Justice,  Arellano,  is  a  native,  four  out 
of  six  of  the  associate  justices  are  Americans. 
The  Attorney -General  is  an  American,  while  his 
assistant  is  a  Filipino,  as  also  is  the  Solicitor - 
General.  Five  out  of  eleven  judges  of  the  so- 
called  Courts  of  First  Instance  are  Filipinos. 

It  is  reported  that  the  promptness 
0tline  NotesP~  and  directness  with  which  American 
P  ne  0  es.  ^  procedure  dealt  with  the  persons 
guilty  of  frauds  in  the  commissary  service  of  the 
United  States  has  had  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  intelligent  natives.  Some  of  the  former 
insurgent  leaders  have  been  appointed  to  re¬ 
sponsible  posts,  and  thus  General  Trias  is  now 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Cavite,  while  Flores 
is  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Rizal,  this  name 
having  been  given  to  a  jurisdiction  composed  of 
Manila  and  Morong.  A  modern  American  fire  de¬ 
partment  is  about  to  be  established  for  Manila ; 
and  this  item  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  spirit 
of  progress -that  the  Americans  are  introducing 
with  the  establishment  of  peace.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  to  be  noted  is  the  sending  of 
several  hundreds  of  American  teachers,  who  are 
to  reach  Manila  by  the  middle  of  August,  the 
great  majority  of  these  being  men.  They  are 
all  of  approved  qualifications,  and  they  will  be 
used  for  a  widespread  reorganization  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  Several  Congressmen,  including 
Mr.  Hull,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  are  isiting-  the  Philippines, 
and  a  number  of  officials  connected  with  the  War 
Department  or  staff  bureaus  at  Washington  are 
to  make  the  journey  this  summer,  these  includ¬ 
ing  Adjutant- General  Corbin,  Surgeon -General 
Sternberg,  General  Greely  (Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer),  and  Inspector-General  Breckenridge.  Sec¬ 
retary  Root  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
plan  of  accompanying  these  officers.  General 
Chaffee,  who  is  to  assume  command,  arrived  at 
Manila  last  month,  and  General  MacArthur  was 
announced  as  expecting  to  sail  for  home  by  way 
of  Japan  on  July  1.  Few  casualties  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  have  been  reported,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  insurgent  bodies  have  continued 
to  surrender  and  give  up  their  arms.  The  policy 
of  releasing  insurgent  prisoners  lias  been  con- 
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tinned  and  not  many  are  now  detained  in  cus¬ 
tody.  The  full  establishment  of  civil  authority 
as  superior  to  the  military  is  to  be  postponed 
until  September,  by  which  time  it  is  expected 
that  the  work  of  pacification  will  in  a  general 
way  be  complete,  except,  of  course,  for  brigands 
and  small  bands  of  guerrillas.  Archbishop  Chap- 
pelle  of  New  Orleans,  and  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of 
Baltimore,  have  been  in  conference  with  the 
Vatican  authorities  at  Rome  over  the  various 
questions  involved  in  the  claims  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  friars.  Gen.  Frederick  D.  Grant  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  after  much  active 
experience  in  the  archipelago. 

The  situation  in  Porto  Rico  is  taking 
Porto  Rico's  t,]ie  turn  that  might  well  have  been 
Outlook.  egHfeGted,  Thoroughly  competent 
men  had  been  sent  there  by  President  McKin¬ 
ley,  and  the  Foraker  act  represented  an  enlight¬ 
ened  attitude  on  the  part  of  Congress.  The  tariff 
feature  of  the  Foraker  act  supplied  Porto  Rico 
with  a  temporary  revenue  by  authorizing  the  col¬ 
lection  of  a  duty  equal  to  about  one-seventh  of 
the  rates  under  the  general  Dingley  tariff.  This 
was  to  last  merely  while  Porto  Rico  was  creating 
a  system  of  internal  taxes  that  would  supply  or¬ 
dinary  needs  and  make  it  feasible  to  establish 
entire  free  trade  between  that  island  and  the 
United  States.  On  July  4  an  extraordinary  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature  is  to  be  con¬ 
vened,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Hollander  tax 
plan  will  be  found  adequate.  In  that  case  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley  will  promptly  announce  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  tariff  barriers.  It  has  been  a  use¬ 
ful  experience  to  the  Porto  Ricans  to  have  to 
work  their  way,  so  to  speak,  to  a  position  of  free 
access  to  American  markets  by  providing  other¬ 
wise  for  their  domestic  expenses. 

Although  it  is  much  too  early  to  in- 
W.SS‘i/a  teres t  the  country  in  a  serious  discus- 
Third  Term.  sjon  0f  Presidential  candidates  for 
1S04,  the  politicians  themselves  are  always  schem¬ 
ing  for  points  in  the  great  game  ;  and  the  buzz¬ 
ing  of  the  Presidential  bee  has  been  louder  in 
their  ears  this  summer  than  the  roar  of  industrial 
prosperity  or  the  whir  of  the  reaper  in  the  yel¬ 
low  wheat-fields.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  influential  Republi¬ 
can  politicians  had  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  se¬ 
cure  the  renomination  of  President  McKinley  for 
a  third  term.  Interviews  advocating  it  had  been 
given  to  the  press  by  prominent  men.  The 
movement  had  gone  so  far  that  the  President 
felt  it  necessary  to  take  the  matter  up  with  his 
Cabinet,  and  to  issue  to  the  public  over  his  own 
name  on  June  10  the  following  statement : 


I  regret  that  the  suggestion  of  a  third  term  has  been 
made.  I  doubt  whether  1  am  called  upon  to  give  it 
notice.  But  there  are  now  questions  of  the  gravest  im¬ 
portance  before  the  Administration  and  the  country, 
and  their  just  consideration  should  not  be  prejudiced  in 
the  public  mind  by  even  the  suspicion  of  the  thought  of 
a  third  term.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  reiteration  of 
the  suggestion,  I  will  say  now,  once  for  all,  expressing 
a  long-settled  conviction,  that  I  not  only  am  not  and 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  but  would  not 
accept  a  nomination  for  it,  if  it  were  tendered  me. 

My  only  ambition  is  to  serve  through  my  second  term 
to  the  acceptance  of  my  countrymen,  whose  generous 
confidence  I  so  deeply  appreciate,  and  then  with  them 
do  my  duty  in  the  ranks  of  private  citizenship. 

William  McKixley. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  10,  1901. 

The  gentlemen  who  launch  third-term  movements 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  thinking  so  much  either  of  the 
country  or  of  the  President  himself  as  of  them¬ 
selves  ancl  their  own  plans  and  objects.  But  the 
McKinley  movement  was  in  a  large  degree  patri¬ 
otic.  Mr.  McKinley’s  announcement  was  uni¬ 
versally  commended.  It  removed  all  possible 
doubt,  and  it  will  have  the  good  effect  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  partisanship  at  low  ebb  during 
the  remaining  years  of  the  Presidential  term. 
The  whole  country  rejoices  with  the  President  in 
the  good  news  that  Mrs.  McKinley’s  health  is  im¬ 
proving.  It  was  expected  that  the  President  and 
his  wife  would  go  to  their  Ohio  home  before  the 
1st  of  July.  Mrs.  McKinley’s  protracted  illness 
made  it  necessary  that  the  President  should  give 
up  his  plan  of  spending  the  Fourth  of  July  with 
Secretary  Long  in  Massachusetts,  although  he 
had  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  attending  the 
Harvard  commencement  late  in  June,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  to  receive  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.D. 

The  politicians  are  amusing  them- 
ThticMs%Pan‘ selves  with  a  long  list  of  possible 
Off  Year.  Republican  candidates,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  which  are  Vice-President  Roosevelt 
and  Governor  Odell,  of  New  York;  Senators 
Hanna  and  Foraker  of  Ohio,  Senator  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Fairbanks  of  Indiana,  Sen¬ 
ator  Cullom  of  Illinois,  Senator  Spooner  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Senator  Allison  of 
Iowa.  Two  of  these  men  are  said. to  be  assidu¬ 
ously  at  work  as  determined  candidates.  Only 
four  months  of  Mr.  McKinley’s  second  term  have 
expired,  and  the  country  at  large  will  not  bother 
itself  much  about  politics  for  three  years  to  come. 
It  is  not  likely,  even,  that  any  broadly  defined 
issues  will  mark  the  Congressional  elections  of 
next  year.  In  an  interview,  Senator  Jones,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
stated  last  month  that  in  his  opinion  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  would  take  up  the  Philippine  ques- 
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tion  as  its  principal  issue.  He  pointed  out  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  fix  American  policy  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  merely  leaves  Congress  free  to  de¬ 
cide  what  action  it  will  take.  The  Democrats, 
according  to  Senator  Jones,  will  oppose  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  retaining  the  Philippines,  and  will  advocate 
the  establishment  there  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  of  an  independent  republic  under  the 
guarantee  and  protection  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jones  also  declared  that  it  would  be  the 
general  Democratic  policy  to  oppose  the  ship- 
subsidy  bill  as  against  the  Republican  plan  of 
resurrecting  it.  The  Senator  remarked  that  the 
transcontinental  railroads  would  have  issued 
their  orders  to  Republican  leaders  to  smother  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill,  and  that  the  Republican 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  also  prevent 
the  reporting  back  to  the  House  of  the  Babcock 
tariff  bill,  aimed  at  trusts, — both  of  these  topics 
presenting  an  opportunity  to  the  Democracy. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Democrats  are 


SENATOR  M’LAimiN  SEEMS  TO  BE  RIGHT  “IN  IT.” 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 


RUSHING  THE  BABY  SHOW. 

Uncle  Sam:  “You’re  altogether  too  early,  ladies;  the  show  doesn’t  open  for  a 
good  while  yet.”— From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


really  in  harmony  upon  any  one  of  the  subjects 
outlined  by  Senator  Jones  as  constituting  a  party 
programme.  The  great  debate  as  to  what  really 
constitutes  a  Democrat  which  was  to  have  been 
carried  on  all  summer  in  South  Carolina  by  Sena¬ 
tors  Tillman  and  McLaurin  has  been  abandoned. 

Senator  McLaurin  had  been 
accused  of  too  much  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  broad  plans 
and  policies  of  territorial  and 
commercial  expansion  for 
which  the  McKinley  admin¬ 
istration  stands.  Tillman  had 
proposed  to  McLaurin  that 
they  should  both  resign  their 
seats  in  the  Senate,  and  then 
appeal  to  the  Democratic  vot¬ 
ers  of  South  Carolina  to  de¬ 
cide  at  a  primary  election 
which  of  them  should  be 
accorded  the  full  Senatorial 
term  as  South  Carolina’s  typi¬ 
cal  and  representative  Demo¬ 
crat.  They  were  subsequently 
persuaded  to  withdraw  their 
resignations  ;  but  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laurin  represents  a  growing 
element  of  Southern  and 
Western  business  men  of 
Democratic  affiliations  who 
are  tired  of  the  moral  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Democratic  party 
by  its  Populist  allies.  Under 
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these  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  Democratic  party  can  rally  itself  for 
a  victory  in  the  Congressional  elections  next 
year.  The  future  of  the  Philippine  question 
as  a  party  issue  will  be  determined  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  course  of  events.  If  complete 
peace  should  be  secured  at  an  early  date,  as  now 
seems  probable,  and  if  rapid  progress  begins  to 
he  shown  in  civil  government,  educational  work, 
settlement  of  the  church  and  land  questions,  and 
the  growth  of  commerce,  so  that  the  army  can  be 
reduced  and  the  expense  of  holding  the  archi¬ 
pelago  brought  to  a  comparatively  low  point,  the 
Philippine  question  will  not  be  likely  to  assume 
the  paramount  place  in  our  party  contests. 

The  Cubans  now  expect  to  launch  their 
Acceptance  of  independent  republic  early  next  year. 

Conditions.  qqie  original  acceptance  by  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Havana  of  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the 
so-called  Platt  amendment  as  respects  the  future 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
was  in  a  form  that  could  not  be  indorsed  at 
Washington.  Secretary  Root,  on  behalf  of 
President  McKinley,  had  offered  the  visiting 
Cuban  committee  frank  and  elaborate  explana¬ 
tions  of  all  the  points  set  forth  in  the  Platt 
amendment,  in  order  to  reassure  their  minds 
and  make  plain  to  them  the  honorable  intentions 
of  the  American  Government.  The  Cuban  con¬ 
vention  thereupon  availed  itself  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  to  make  official  incorporation  of  Mr. 
Root's  remarks  in  that  part  of  the  Cuban  consti- 


all;  is’s  a  life-preserver !”— From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


tution  which  covered  the  subject  of  relations 
with  the  United  States.  The  promptness  with 
which  the  Administration  at  Washington  con¬ 
veyed  to  Havana  its  disapproval  of  the  method 
that  had  been  pursued  caused  some  surprise,  but 
had  a  very  wholesome  effect.  While  Secretary 
Root’s  explanations  had  undoubtedly  been  both 
lucid  and  sound,  they  could  not  be  made  a  part 
of  the  enactment  to  which  they  had  reference. 
The  Cuban  convention  on  June  12  very  wisely  . 
voted  that  the  Platt  amendment,  just  as  it  stood, 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  constitution.  A 
good  many  influential  people  in  Cuba  had  hoped 
that  the  amendment  would  be  defeated,  for  -the 
reason  that  they  desired  outright  annexation. 
The  constitution  as  a  whole  will  doubtless  soon 
be  re-offered  to  President  McKinley  for  his  ap¬ 
proval,  and  meanwhile  the  convention  has  been 
drafting  an  electoral  law,  with  a  view  to  the 
holding  of  an  election  a  few  months  hence. 
When  Congress  convenes  early  in  December,  it 
will  presumably  be  given  an  opportunity  by  the 
President  to  pass  upon  the  whole  situation,  and 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  new 
Cuban  government  will  be  inaugurated  and  our 
troops  wholly  withdrawn  at  some  early  date  next 
year.  So  far  as  our  own  Government  is  con¬ 
cerned,  this  expeditious  solution  is  doubtless  a 
cause  of  congratulation  ;  and  the  Cuban  politi¬ 
cians  are  naturally  happy  in  the  prospect  of  get¬ 
ting  things  into  their  own  hands.  But  the  plain 
and  serious  truth  is  that  it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
Cuban  people  in  all  their  best  interests  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
postponed  for  two  more  years,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  another  twelvemonth.  Cuba  needs  Amer¬ 
ican  energy  and  experience  in  the  work  of  get¬ 
ting  a  school  system  created  and  established,  as 
well  as  in  other  branches  of  administration. 

While  we  have  reduced  our  forces  in 
Hafn  South6'  the  Philippines  to  about  40,00U  men, 
Africa.  neariy  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
quiet  and  comfortable  garrison  duty,  with  little 
if  any  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  if  they  were 
stationed  at  military  posts  in  the  United  States, 
xt  is  far  otherwise  with  the  British  in  South  Af¬ 
rica,  who  still  maintain  there  an  army  of  about 
250,000  men,  greatly  worn  and  fatigued,  suffer- 
ino-  from  the  hardships  of  what  is  now  midwinter 
in  those  regions,  and  constantly  baffled  by  the 
astonishing  persistence  and  mobility  of  the  enemy. 
The  British  Government  has  at  length  ceased  to 
repeat  its  assertion  that  the  war  is  over.  The 
leaders  of  the  Boers  themselves  declare  that  they 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  up,  and 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  keep  the  guerrilla 
warfare  going  on  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  is 
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supposed  that  there  are  from  15,000  to  20,000 
Boers  still  in  the  field,  operating  ordinarily  in 
very  small  commandoes,  a  number  of  which  oc¬ 
casionally  unite,  however,  to  form  a  column  equal 
in  numbers  to  a  full  European  regiment.  There 
was  more  fighting  and  there  were  more  British 
losses  last  month  up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press  than  for  several  months  previous  ;  and  the 
advantage  seemed  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Boers.  The  attempt  of  General 
Kitchener  to  keep  them  cornered  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal  proved  wholly  un¬ 
successful,  for — divided  into  small  companies — 
the  Boers  easily  broke  through  the  British  cordon 
and  carried  the  war  into  Cape  Colony  itself.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  here  the  engage¬ 
ments  in  detail',  the  most  important  of  which  was 
on  May  30,  at  Vlackfontein,  fifty  miles  from 
Johannesburg,  in  which  the  British  lost  more 
than  50  killed  and  about  120  wounded. 

The  Boers,  of  course,  are  not  in  a 
V,°byry  position  to  hold  prisoners  ;  and  they 
Depopulation.  ar0  therefore  obliged  to  release  as 
many  as  they  capture.  The  British,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  now  no  prospects  whatever  of 
success  apart  from  their  careful  sequestration  of 
all  the  men  they  can  possibly  capture,  in  order 
to  bring  the  male  fighting  population  to  the  van¬ 
ishing  point.  All  the  Boers  in  existence  would 
not  populate  an  average  ward  of  New  York  or 
Chicago.  If  only  there  were  Boers  to  populate 
two  such  wards  instead  of  one,  they  would  defeat 
the  British  in  the  end.  But  as  matters  stand  it 
is  probable  that  the  Boers  must  in  a  few  months 
give  up  through  lack  of  men  and  ammunition. 
Prisoners  are  being  deported  to  Ceylon,  St. 
Helena,  Bermuda,  and  elsewhere,  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  Lord  Kitchener  reported  that  in  the 
month  of  May  2,640  Boers  were  either  killed  or 
captured.  Weyler’s  Cuban  policy  of  concen¬ 
trating  the  non-combatant  Boer  population  in 
specified  camps  has  been  put  into  force  by 
Lord  Kitchener,  with  the  result  of  a  deplorable 
amount  of  disease  and  suffering.  In  due  time 
the  British  will  win  through  the  grim  policy 
of  depopulation. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Governor  of  the 
Honors*— For  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony, 
What?  seeing  no  prospect  of  any  immediate 
work  for  a  civil  governor  to  do  in  those  regions, 
came  home  to  England  for  a  vacation  in  May, 
and  was  received  with  calculated  ostentation  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  the  other  leading  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was,  furthermore,  immediately  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  King,  who  raised  him  to  the 


LOUD  MILNER,  OF  CAPE  TOWN. 


peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Milner  of  Cape 
Town, — all  in  recognition  of  his  alleged  great 
services  to  the  empire.  The  rest  of  the  world 
has  been  looking  on  with  curiosity  and  wonder¬ 
ing  what  these  services  can  have  been.  It  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  outside  of  England  that  Mil¬ 
ner’s  unfortunate  conduct  of  the  negotiations 
with  President  Kruger  did  more  than  almost  any 
other  one  thing  to  bring  upon  England  this  in¬ 
glorious  and  disastrous  war,  which  can  now  have 
no  possible  outcome  that  would  justify  it  as  a 
profitable  or  fortunate  thing  for  England.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  Milner  is  an  excellent  and  upright 
gentleman,  full  of  honest  zeal  for  the  extension 
of  the  British  empire  everywhere  and  by  all 
means.  He  has  served  his  masters  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  But  he  has  cut  an  unenviable  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage  at  this  particular  juncture  was  prob¬ 
ably  as  remarkable  an  instance  of  trying  to  put 
a  good  face  on  a  bad  matter  as  history  has  ever 
recorded.  Lord  Milner  is  booked  to  return  to 
South  Africa  in  August. 

Much  discussion  in  England  has  fol- 
Sthe "war"  lowed  the  report  of  Sir  David  Bar- 
Biiis.  Bour,  head  of  the  Transvaal  Tax 
Commission.  This  commission  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  financial  conditions  and  resources, 
with  the  special  object  of  advising  as  to  the  abil- 
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itv  of  South  Africa  to  pay  the  cost  of  England’s 
devastating  wav.  It  is  proposed,  among  other 
things  by  Sir  David  to  levy  a  10-per-cent,  tax 
on  the  net  profits  of  the  gold  mines.  This  is  not 
very  agreeable  to  the  English  holders  of  mining 
locks  and  it  is  even  less  pleasant  news  to  the 
French,  German,  and  other  Continental  investors 
who  own  a  great  part  of  the  shares  of  the 
mi, linn  companies  of  the  Rand.  The  general 
work  of  the  parliamentary  session  is  not  proving 
very  productive  of  results,  although  there  have 
been  floods  of  fruitless  talk  and  plenty  of  evidence 
of  discord  in  the  ranks  of  both  British  parties. 

With  the  amount  of  indemnity  prac- 
The  Chinese  tieallv  agreed  upon,  and  also  the  de- 
Settiement.  Q|  Ljie  scheme  by  which  China  is 

to  raise  the  money  and  pay  it  over,  the  great 
episode  of  the  international  expedition  to  Peking 
is1  rounding  out  the  second  chapter.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  million  taels,  equal  to  $315,000,- 

000  is  the  sum  that  is  said  to  have  been  fixed  upon. 
The’ method  adopted,  it  seems,  is  an  issue  of  Chi¬ 
nese  4  per-cent,  bonds  which  will  be  received  at 
par  and  distributed  among  the  powers  in  such  pro¬ 
portion' as  they  will  themselves  determine.  The 
United  States  and  England  successfully  resisted 
the  proposal  urged  by  Russia  and  Japan  that 
these  bonds  should  be  jointly  guaranteed  by  the 
croup  of  creditor  powers.  An  increase  of  the 
tariff  duties  at  the  treaty  ports,  and  the  income 
from  certain  other  specified  taxes,  will  provide 
money  enough  to  pay  the  yearly  interest  charge 
and  to  accumulate  a  sinking  fund  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  liquidation  of  the  principal.  Thus,  China 
will  have  paid  very  heavily  in  the  end  for  the 
folly  and  villainy  of  the  high  officials  who  eu- 
couraged  the  Boxers. 

It  is  not  reassuring  to  think  of  the 
An  Unpleasant  withdrawal  of  the  European  forces 
Pmptci.  wit]i  the  atrocions  old  Empress  Dow¬ 
ager  still  exercising  absolute  power ;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  China's  worst  troubles  were  only 
beginning,  rather  than  ending.  It  will  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  formidable  revolutions  against 
the  Manclui  dynasty  do  not  occur  in  the 
early  future.  .Count  von  Waldersee,  the  com- 
raauder-in-ehief,  left  Peking  on  June  3,  and  the 
British,  French,  and  Germans  are  retaining  in 
'  the  disturbed  region  of  China,  chiefly  around 
Tientsin,  only  about  3,000  troops  each,  the  Ital¬ 
ians  leaving  1,200.  We  have  no  American 
troops  in  China  except  a  legation  guard  at  Pe  ¬ 
king  of  about  150  men.  The  Russian  troops  left 
Peking  months  ago,  but  of  course  a  great  Rus¬ 
sian  army  is  maintained  in  Manchuria,  without 
the  slightest  prospect  of  withdrawal  either  now 


or  at  any  future  time.  The  Imperial  Chinese 
court  is  not  expected  to  return  from  Singan-fu 
until  September. 

Famine  and  pestilence  usually  follow 
Famine  and  waVj  an(j  China  affords  no  exception 
its  Relief.  ^  t-aat  ruie.  Starvation  prevails  in 
some  extensive  regions,  particularly  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Shansi.  The  Christian  Herald ,  of  New 
Y ork,  always  so  energetic  in  relief  work,  is 
raising  a  large  fund,  and  has  already  sent 
§20,000.  In  helping  the  suffering  Chinese 
women  and  children  in  this  time  of  theii  great 
emergency,  we  are  not  only  showing  kindness  to 
a  gentle  and  patient  people  who  have  never  done 
us  any  wrong  even  in  thought, — for  these  people 
were  not  Boxers, — but  we  are  also  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  insure  good  relations  between  this  country 
and  China,  a  consummation  much  to  be  desired. 
The  distribution  of  the  Christian  Herald's  fund 
is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  leading  mission¬ 
aries  than  whom  no  men  could  possibly  handle  it 
more  wisely.  The  brother  of  the  Emperor  is  to 
visit  Berlin  to  apologize  officially  for  the  murder 
of  the  Baron  von  Ketteler,  and  a  statue  of  the  am¬ 
bassador  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Peking  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain  a 
year  ago.  Our  special  commissioner,  Mr.  Rock- 
hill,  who  has  been  representing  us  in  China  dur¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  Mr.  Conger  to  the  United  btates, 
will  soon  return  ;  and  Mr.  Conger,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  announced  that  he  will  sail  early  in 
July  to  resume  his  duties  as  United  States  min¬ 
ister  at  Peking.  It  is  regarded  as  possible  that 
Mr.  Conger  may  be  nominated  for  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  Iowa  in  September,  in  which  case  he 
would  presumably  resign  his  diplomatic  post. 


Berlin  is  now  the  great  center  of  Eu- 
®<SPffii£  ropean  influence  and  activity,  and  our 
of  the  stage.  ^meriCan  newspapers  ought  to  have 
a  much  better  and  fuller  news  service  from  Gei- 
many  than  they  are  now  giving  their  readers. 
Bv  far  the  most  energetic  and  conspicuous  ngm'e 
in  all  Europe  is  the  Emperor  William  ;  and  Ins 
movements  and  utterances  alone  each  month  com¬ 
prise  a  large  proportion  of  the  month’s  current 
history.  The  Emperor  has  of  late  been  in  a  pacific 
mood,  and  he  continues  on  all  occasions  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  joint  expedition  to  China  has 
cemented  Europe  for  years  to  come  in  the  bonds 
of  comradeship  and  mutual  esteem.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  one  or  two  fresh  incidents  careiully 
managed,  the  Kaiser  has  paid  compliments  to  the 
French  army  that  have  pleasantly  affected  the 
Gallic  susceptibilities.  It  is  the  studious  policy 
of  Germany  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Hol¬ 
land  in  all  possible  ways,  and  every  attention 
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was  shown  Queen  Wilhelinina  and  her  German 
husband  last  month  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
to  Berlin.  The  most  explicit  denials  have  been 
officially  made  in  Germany  of  the  rumors  about 
the  proposed  purchase  of  Margarita  Island  from 
Venezuela.  It  is  declared  that  Germany  is  under 
no  temptation  whatever  to  seek  an  acquisition 
that  would  arouse  antagonism  in  the  United 
States  ;  nor  has  Germany,  it  is  added,  any  use 
for  an  island  in  those  waters.  On  June  16,  the 
great  Reinhold  statue  of  Bismarck,  which  has 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  Reichstag  building  in 
Berlin,  was  unveiled  in  presence  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  and  a  vast  and  imposing  array  of 
notabilities  and  visiting  delegates.  A  very  elo¬ 
quent  address  was  delivered  by  Chancellor  von 
Biilow.  The  statue  represents  Bismarck  in  mili¬ 
tary  dress,  hel meted  and  stern.  While  bountiful 
harvests  are  general  throughout  the  United  States, 
serious  crop  failures  are  reported  in  Prussia,  and 
the  government  departments  have  been  ordered 
to  provide  state  aid  in  one  way  and  another. 

The  spirit  of  France  is  illustrated  in 
ofthe  MonViS  t*ie  ^act  a  greater  popular  inter¬ 
est  was  aroused  by  the  election  last 
month  of  two  ‘‘Immortals”  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Academy  than  by  any  current  events  of  a  politi¬ 
cal,  industrial,  or  financial  nature,  although  there 
were  many  passing  public  topics  of  a  considerable 


degree  of  importance.  One  of  the  places  in  the 
Academy  that  had  to  be  filled  was  that  of  the 
late  Due  de  Broglie  ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Vogue, 
though  obliged  to  make  a  hard  fight,  was  chosen 
after  a  number  of  ballots.  The  public  was  most 
concerned,  however,  with  the  contest  for  the  re¬ 
maining  seat,  the  leading  candidate  being  the 
popular  young  poet,  M.  Edmond  Rostand,  whose 
“Cyrano  de  Bergerac "  had  made  him  widely 
known  throughout  the  world.  Against  him  was 
pitted  the  serious  historian,  Frederic  Masson. 
The  situation  was  deadlocked  until  M.  Paul 
Deschanel,  the  most  fastidious  and  popular  of  all 
the  younger  school  of  French  scholars  in  politics, 
had  to  leave  the  Academy  to  take  •  his  place  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  was  persistently  against  Rostand.  M.  de 
Freycinet,  to  break  the  deadlock,  changed  his 
vote,  and  the  young  poet  was  successful,  to  the 
great  joy  of  Madame  Bernhardt  and  the  Parisian 
public.  The  general  parliamentary  elections  of 
France  do  not  come  off  until  May  of  next  year, 
but  every  sign  points  to  a  determined  struggle. 
The  monarchical  parties  are  dead,  and  the  most 
significant  phenomenon  is  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
Radicals  and  Socialists  as  against  the  Moderate 
Republicans.  Domestic  questions,  rather  than 
foreign,  are  engrossing  the  French  mind.  The 
anti-Semitic  leader  Drumont  has  been  expelled 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  mutual  accu¬ 
sations  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  so-called  Na¬ 
tionalist  movement  have  brought  to  light  much 
that  has  tended  to  the  discredit  of  that  danger¬ 
ous  menace  to  the  republic. 

a  Daughter  June  1  there  occurred  the  birth 
to  the  House  of  the  first  child  of  the  young  King 

of  savoy.  0£  xtaly.  The  arrivai  0f  a  daughter 
instead  of  a  son  was  a  keen  disappointment, 
chiefly  because  the  Salic  law  excludes  all  women 
from  succession  to  the  throne.  The  young  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Aosta,  cousin  of  the  King,  thus  re¬ 
mains  heir  presumptive  for  the  present.  In  spite 
of  the  large  and  constant  immigration  from  Italy, 
the  population  of  the  peninsula  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  substantially.  The  statistics  of  the  recent 
census  give  the  total  population  as  32,449,754. 
The  last  census  was  taken  twenty  years  ago,  and 
disclosed  a  total  of  28,460,000.  Italy,  like  most 
other  European  countries,  especially  France, 
Spain,  and  Russia,  has  been  the  scene  of  pro¬ 
tracted  and  very  disturbing  labor  strikes,  with 
riotous  accompaniments. 

in  Russia,  Other  matters  that  were  of  concern  to- 
Spain,  and  the  Russia  were  for  the  moment  forgot- 

Baihans.  ten  news  ^at  on  June  18  the 

fourth  daughter  was  born  to  the  Czar.  A  son. 
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bad  been  ardently  hoped  for,  and  Dr.  Schenck’s 
theories  are  again  discredited.  Little  Anastasia 
will  not  be  neglected,  however,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  as  carefully  and  wisely  reared  and  taught 
as  her  sisters,  who  are  :  Olga,  now  six  years 
old  ;  Tatiana,  now  four,  and  Marie,  aged  two 
years.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael,  the  Czar's 
brother,  is  still  the  heir  apparent.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Salic  laws  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  women  to  several  European  thrones, 
for  they  make  quite  as  useful  sovereigns  as  men  ; 
and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  ground  for  un¬ 
happiness  over  the  birth  of  royal  daughters. 
England’s  experience  is  in  everybody’s  memory, 
and  Holland  would  not  exchange  Wilhelmina  for 
a  veritable  paragon  of  the  other  sex.  The  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain  is  a  better  ruler  than  any  of  her 
Peninsular  statesmen,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  she  is  so  soon  to  retire.  New  Spanish  elec¬ 
tions  have  been  held,  the  Ministerialists  winning 
by  a  considerable  majority.  On  the  1 1  th  of  J une 
the  Queen  Regent  opened  the  Cortes  for  the  last 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  young  King  will  have  at¬ 
tained  the  legal  age  of  sixteen  next  year,  and  the 


regency  will  terminate.  It  is  reported,  by  the 
way,  that  he  witnessed  his  first  bull  fight  on  a 
certain  Sunday  last  month.  Speaking  of  disap¬ 
pointments  in  the  matter  of  royal  heirs,  the  one 
that  has  made  the  most  extraordinary  sensation 
pertains  to  the  unhappy  reigning  house  of  Servia. 
The  accompanying  cartoon  from  a  German 
paper  shows  the  woe-begone  face  of  King  Alex¬ 
ander  as  he  turns  his  back  on  the  paraphernalia 
that  had  been  provided  for  the  expected  son  and 
heir.  It  is  reported  that  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  between  this  same  King  Alexander 
of  Servia  and  the  Russian  Government  by  which 
Russia  is  to  resume  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Ever  since  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  there  has  been  intense  and  incessant  rivalry 
between  Austro- Hungary  and  Russia  for  the  vir¬ 
tual  domination  of  the  Balkan  states. 

Mr.  Carnegie’s  bestowal  of  §10,000- 

c?T%giJi's  000,  announced  in  our  issue  of  last 

month,  upon  the  four  Scottish  uni¬ 
versities  is  the  largest  outright  and  completed 
gift  to  education  ever  made  by  anv  individual. 
Mr.  Rockefeller’s  successive  gifts  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago — that  institution  having  just 
now  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  with  great 
eclat — have  now  amounted  in  less  than  a  dozen 
years  to  about  as  great  a  total  ;  and  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  last  month 
made  it  clear  that  his  giving  is  not  at  an  end. 
But  the  Scotch  universities  were  poor,  and  they 
were  in  danger  of  falling  far  behind  the  new 
standards  of  university  life  and  work.  As  finally 
arranged  after  much  discussion,  the  proceeds  of 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift,  which  will  be  §500,000  a 
year,  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which,  according  to  the  deed  of  gift  itself,  is  to 
be  applied  as  follows  : 

One-half  of  the  net  annual  income  is  to  be  applied 
toward  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Scotland  in  the  faculties  of  science  and 
medicine,  also  for  improving  and  extending  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  scientific  research  and  for  increasing  the 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  English  literature,  and  modern  languages,  and 
such  other  subjects  cognate  to  a  technical  or  commer¬ 
cial  education  as  can  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
the  university  curriculum  ;  by  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings,  laboratories,  class-rooms,  museums,  or  libraries, 
the  providing  of  efficient  apparatus,  books,  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  institution  and  endowment  of  professorships 
and  lectureships,  including  post-graduate  lectureships, 
and  scholarships— more  especially  scholarships  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  research  in  any  one  or  more  of 
the  subjects  before  named,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
the  committee  may  from  time  to  time  decide. 


Alexander  op  sEHviA  goinq  out  op  business.  ^  was  at  first  Mr.  Carnegie’s  idea  to  use  his 

Closing  out,  on  account  of  circumstances,  a  finely  assorted  pnfiowment  for  the  sake  of  making  tuition  free 

stock  of  infants’  furnishings.— From  Ulk  (Berlin).  0 
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to  all  Scotch  students  in  the  universities.  This 
idea  was  greatly  modified,  however,  and  it  is 
now  arranged  that  the  universities  will  continue 
to  charge  such  tuition  fees  as  they  like,  but  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  fund  will  pay  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  tuition  of  such  deserving 
students  as  may  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  a 
higher  education.  The  trustees  have  the  right 
also  in  their  discretion  to  use  a  part  of  this  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  fund  to  promote  university-ex¬ 
tension  lectures,  and  other  educational  objects. 

a  New  Presi  ^res^  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
dent  at  the  affairs  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
Johns  Hopkins.  sjty  tjie  completion  of  twenty- five 
years  of  its  marvelously  successful  career,  and  by 
the  election  of  a  new  president  to  succeed  Dr. 
Gilman,  who  had  determined  to  retire.  Prof. 


Ira  Remsen  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  chemistry  ever  since  the  university  was 
opened,  and  in  absences  of  Dr.  Gilman  on  various 
occasions  he  had  served  as  acting  president.  Dr. 
Rowland,  whose  death  we  noted  last  month,  and 
Professor  Gildersleeve,  like  Dr.  Remsen,  had  been 
associated  with  President  Gilman  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  brilliant  work  of  creating  the 
most  widely  famed  of  all  American  universities. 
Although  even  then  a  distinguished  specialist  and 
professor,  Dr.  Remsen  was  only  thirty  years  of 
age  when  he  organized  the  department  of  chem¬ 
istry -at  Baltimore,  and  his  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad  has  steadily  grown.  He  is  still  in  his 
prime  at  fifty-five.  As  we  have  said  more  than 
once  before,  there  is  no  one  institution  for  higher 
education  in  this  country  where  at  the  present  time 
a  large  increase  of  endowment  would  be  so  pro- 
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ductive  of  results.  Post-graduate  study  and  re¬ 
search  literally  began  in  this  country  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University ;  and  what  has  been  done 
elsewhere  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  initiative 
and  leadership  of  that  institution. 

President  Dabney  of  the  University 
2S.“tS;  of  Tennessee,  in  speaking  of  the 
Institution.  Yrashin£ton  Memorial  Institution 
last  month,  assured  us  that  in  his  opinion  it 
would  be  a  greater  educational  agency  ten  years 
hence  than  the  University  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Dab- 
ney  was  jubilant,  and  was  expressing  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  rather  than  attempting  exact  forecasts. 
Yet  he  would  be  ready,  doubtless,  to  make  a  se¬ 
rious  defense  of  his  prediction.  Elsewhere  in 
this  number,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Co- 
lumbia  University,  has  at  our  request  explained 
to  our  readers  just  what  the  Washington  Me¬ 
morial  Institution  is  designed  to  do.  It  was  a 
happy  coincidence  that  as  President  Gilman  was 
retiring  from  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  which  he  had 
been  participating  in  the  choice  of  his  successor, 
be  was  met  by  a  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the 
new  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  whose 
object  it  was  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been 
unanimously  chosen  as  tbe  man  to  initiate  and 
direct  its  work.  The  new  institution  will  be  undei 
the  auspices  of  the  leading  universities  and  higher 
technical  schools  of  the  country,  with  the  active 
aid  and  participation  of  all  the  departments  and 
bureaus  at  Washington,  including  not  only  the 
scientific  and  technical  establishments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government,  but  also  great  institutions 
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From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia). 


like  the  Congressional  Library,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  National  Museum.  It  will 
enroll  hundreds  of  students  in  the  coming  year, 
and  thousands  in  the  near  future.  The  plan,  as 
finally  worked  out,  has  come  quite  as  much  from 
experienced  heads  of  the  Government's  scientific 
work  as  from  the  university  leaders  outside. 

The  advisory  board  will  include  the  President 
and  Cabinet,  and  other  high  officials.  Presi¬ 
dent  Gilman  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
great  national  opportunity  for  usefulness  that 
lies  before  him. 

Apart  from  the  organization  of  the 
Educational  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  the 
Afofes.  most  significant  new  undertaking  in 
the  educational  world  is  perhaps  the  founding  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
This  enterprise  is  not  to  be  carried  on  in  rivalry 
with  existing  medical  colleges,  but  is  to  cooperate 
with  them  all  in  the  field  of  special  and  extended 
investigation.  Its  headquarters  will  be  in  New 
York,  but  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
is  at  present  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  of  Baltimore,  the  secretary 
being  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  of  New  York.  The 
other  members  of  the  board  are  men  of  like 
prominence  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  advanced  $209,000  for 
immediate  or  early  expenditure,  with  more  to 
come.  President  Schurman  announced  at  Cornell 
on  June  19  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  ofiered  that 
university  a  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollais 
on  condition  that  an  equal  amount  should  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  others.  Brown  University  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  equivalent  of  more  than  a  million  in 
the  form  of  the  famous  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary,  with  money  for  building  and  endowment. 
Many  smaller  gifts  to  various  universities  and 
institutions  have  been  announced  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  platforms.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
D.  Harlan,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Lake  Forest  University,  near 
Chicago.  He  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Justice  Har¬ 
lan  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  principal  col¬ 
leges  for  women  are  showing  exceptional  growth, 
and  the  graduating  class  at  Smith  College  num¬ 
bered  254,  which  is  the  largest  class  ever  gradu¬ 
ated  from  any  woman’s  college.  Vassar’s  largest 
class,  numbering  142,  also  graduated  last  month. 
American  colleges  and  universities  were  never 
before  in  such  close  relation  to  the  practical  life 
of  the  country,  and  the  great  army  of  new  gradu¬ 
ates  will  find  plenty  of  good  work  to  do,  and  will 
be  the  better  fitted  for  that  work,  as  well  as  for 
all  the  opportunities,  duties,  and  pleasures  of  life, 
by  reason  of  the  superior  educational  advantages 
that  they  have  enjoyed. 
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In  our  obituary  record  occur  tlie 
°Notesy  names  several  American  public 
men  of  prominence.  Of  these,  the 
only  one  who  died  in  office  was  Gov.  William  J. 
Samford  of  Alabama.  Former  Governors  Pin- 
gree,  of  Michigan,  and  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  had 


THE  LATE  EX-GOVERNOR  PINOREE,  OF  MICHIGAN. 

only  recently  retired  from  official  station.  Mr. 
Pingree  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Maine,  and 
served  through  the  Civil  War,  after  which  he  re¬ 
moved  to  the  West  and  made  his  home  in  Detroit. 
For  a  time  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  a  shoe  fac¬ 
tory,  and  soon  became  a  shoe  manufacturer  on 
his  own  account,  building  up  a  very  large  busi¬ 
ness.  As  a  man  of  rugged  energy  and  great  in¬ 
dependence  of  character,  his  entry  into  politics 
as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Detroit  marked 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  State.  He  served 
four  successive  terms  as  mayor  and  two  as  gov¬ 
ernor,  and,  quite  apart  from  specific  achievements, 
he  lifted  public  life  out  of  mere  party  ruts  and 
gave  a  forcible  example  of  the  influence  that  a 
successful  business  man  may  wield  in  public  office. 
Ex- Representative  Boutelle,  of  Maine,  had  been 
for  several  years  incapacitated  by  illness  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  Congress,  and,  in  fact,  had  never  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected.  Mr.  Boutelle’s  record  at 
Washington  had  been  a  long  and  honorable  one. 
Mr.  Edward  Moran,  the  artist,  and  Mr.  James 
A.  Herne,  the  actor  and  playwright,  had  won 
distinction  in  their  respective  professions,  and 
were  still  in  active  life.  Two  well-known  Eng¬ 


lish  literary  men,  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Robert 
W.  Buchanan,  passed  away  eai'ly  in  June.  Each 
of  these  writers  had  visited  the  United  States, 
but  the  American  public  is  probably  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  espe¬ 
cially  his  famous  story,  ‘ ;  All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men,”  than  with  the  poems  and  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Buchanan.  In  recent  years,  Sir  Walter  had 
been  more  actively  occupied  with  his  great  work 
of  studying  and  recording  the  history  of  London, 
section  by  section,  than  in  the  writing  of  fiction. 
On  the  day  when  the  Bismarck  statue  was  being 
unveiled  occurred  the  funeral  of  Count  William 
von  Bismarck,  the  second  son  of  the  Iron  Chan¬ 
cellor,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  who  died  at  Crawfordsville, 
Ind. ,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  had  in  his  day  been 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  useful  educators  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  was  for  thirty  years 


THE  LATE  SIR  WALTER  BESANT. 

president  of  Wabash  College.  The  Hon.  Hiram 
Price,  of  Iowa,  who  lived  to  be  eighty-seven  years 
old,  and  who  had  served  many  years  in  Congress 
and  as  a  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  was  au 
excellent  type  of  the  useful  citizen  and  honor¬ 
able  man  of  affairs. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  May  21  lo  June  IS,  1901.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

j£a„  22. _ The  Alabama  Constitutional  Convention 

meets  and  effects  a  permanent  organization. ..  .Five 
cadets  of  the  graduating  class  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  are  dismissed,  and  six  suspended, 
for  insubordination. 

May  23.— The  election  of  members  of  the  Virginia 
Constitutional  Convention  results  in  the  return  of  a 
large  Democratic  majority. 

May  25.— Senators  Tillman  and  McLaurin,  of  South 
Carolina,  resign  their  seats  as  the  result  of  a  joint  de¬ 
bate,  and  demand  reflection. 

May  27.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  renders 
its  decision  in  the  insular  test  cases,  declaring  that 
duties  collected  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Porto  Rican 
tariff  law  were’  illegal  and  must  be  refunded,  but  that 
the  law  itself  is  constitutional. 

May  28.— Ex-Governor  Oates,  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Alabama,  offers  an  ordinance  on  the  suf¬ 
frage  question.  . .  .The  city  of  New  Orleans  recovers  pos¬ 
session  of  the  wharves  and  public  landings,  controlled 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  by  private  corporations 
....The  United  States  Supreme  Court  adjourns  until 
October. 

May  30.— President  McKinley  and  his  party  return  to 
Washington  after  their  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

May  31.— Governor  McSweeney  of  South  Carolina  de¬ 
clines  to  accept  the  resignations  of  Senators  Tillman 
and  McLaurin.... The  New  York  City  Republican  or¬ 
ganization  declares  in  favor  of  anti-Tammany  union, 
and  for  direct  primary  nominations. 

June  1.— The  Nationalist  party  elects  Sefior  Miguel 
Gener  Mayor  of  Havana,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
Municipal  Council. 

June  3.— Senator  McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina,  agrees 
to  withdraw  his  resignation  of  his  seat. 

June  4.— The  Havana  Municipal  Council  unanimously 
rejects  the  Dady  bid  (approximately  §14,000,000)  for  the 
sewering  and  paving  contract. ..  .The  United  States 
Treasury  Department  issues  an  order  forbidding  the 
entrance  to  the  port  of  New  York  of  immigrants  af¬ 
flicted  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  contagious  disease. 

June  5. — Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  with¬ 
draws  his  resignation,  on  the  ground  that  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  tendered  has  been  thwarted. 

June  7. — Governor  Stone  of  Pennsylvania  signs  the 
rapid-transit  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

June  11.— President  McKinley  issues  a  statement  de¬ 
claring  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term 
under  any  circumstances - The  Alabama  Constitu¬ 

tional  Convention  adopts  the  first  part  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitution. 

June  12.— The  United  States  battleship  Illinois,  on 
her  trial  trip,  makes  a  record  of  17.31  knots  an  hour  for 
four  hours. ..  .Fourteen  ordinances  granting  valuable 
street-railway  franchises  are  passed  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Council. 


June  13.— The  new  United  States  mint  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  accepted  for  the  Government  by  Secretary  Gage 
. . .  .Although  John  Wanamaker  offers  to  give  §2,500,000 
for  the  franchises  conferred  by  the  Philadelphia  street- 
railway  ordinances  for  no  •consideration  to  the  city, 
Mayor  Ashbridge  signs  the  ordinances  as  passed  by  the 

Council _ William  D.  Jelks  succeeds  William  J.  Sam- 

ford,  deceased,  as  Governor  of  Alabama. 

June  15.— President  McKinley  reappoints  Gov.  Miguel 
A.  Otero  of  New  Mexico - The  United  States  Philip¬ 

pine  Commission  appoints  seven  Supreme  Court  judges, 
with  Sefior  Arellano  as  Chief  Justice. 

POLITICS  AND  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

May  22.— The  Rus¬ 
sian  loan  is  heavily 
oversubscribed  at  Paris 
banks _ It  is  an¬ 

nounced  that  A  r  a  b  i 
Pasha,  the  Egyptian 
rebel  who  was  banished 
to  Ceylon  in  1882,  has 
been  pardoned ....  The 
Swedish  Parliament 
adopts  the  compromise 
on  the  army-reorgani¬ 
zation  bill  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

May  23.— The  Cana¬ 
dian  Parliament  is  pro¬ 
rogued. 

May  24.— Sir  Alfred 
Milner  arrives  in  Lon¬ 
don  from  South  Africa, 
is  received  by  the  King, 
and  is  created  a  peer.. ..The  recent  rising  in  Algeria  is 
debated  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

May  25.— The  Norwegian  Parliament  confers  the  fran¬ 
chise  on  women  taxpayers. 

May  26.— The  Spanish  elections  result  in  the  return 
of  120  Ministerialists  and  30  members  of  the  opposition. 

May  27. — The  Russian  minister  of  the  interior  forbids 
the  publication  of  the  Novoc  Vremya  for  one  week. 

June  1.— A  daughter  is  born  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy.... In  a  British  parliamentary  by-election  in 
Essex  the  Liberal  candidate  is  returned  by  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  majority. 

june  4.— Mr.  Robert  Reid  consents  to  surrender  his 
Newfoundland  telegraph  lines  to  the  government  and 
to  revise  his  land-grants. ..  .The  Marquis  de  Sur-Sa- 
luces,  a  well-known  French  loyalist,  is  arrested  at  Pans. 

June  6. — After  considerable  debate,  the  British  House 
of  Commons  grants  the  sum  of  £15,779,000  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  W ar  Office  for  transports  and  remounts 
....The  civil  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  business 
methods  of  the  British  War  Office  makes  its  report  to 
Parliament. 

June  11.— The  Queen  Regent  opens  the  Spanish  Cortes 
for  the  last  time,  as  the  regency  terminates  in  1902. 


VISCOUNT  KATSUHA. 
(Japan’s  new  premier.) 
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.Tune  12.— The  German  battleship  Zachrlnqcn  is 
launched  at  Kiel,  in  the  presence  of  Emperor  William 
_ Many  political  arrests  are  reported  from  Poland. 

June  13.  The  British  Government’s  financial  expert, 
Sir  David  Barbour,  recommends  that  the  Transvaal 
mines  be  taxed  £450,000  yearly  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  the  war. 

June  17.— It  is  announced  that  Russia  has  decided  to 
renew  the  leases  of  the  Commander  and  Tulery  Islands 
in  the  North  Pacific. 

June  18.— A  fourth  daughter  is  born  to  the  Czar  and 
Czarina  of  Russia. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

May  28.— By  a  vote  of  15  to  14,  the  Cuban  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  adopts  the  Platt  amendment, 
with  certain  explanatory  additions,  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Cuban  constitution. 

May  30.— Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  and  her  con¬ 
sort  arrive  in  Germany  on  a  visit  to  Emperor  William. 

May  31.— The  United  States  Government  rejects  the 
Cuban  Constitutional  Convention’s  acceptance  of  the 
Platt  amendment  and  insists  on  an  unqualified  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  terms  of  the  amendment. 

June  8. — Austro-Hungarian  hostility  to  Italian  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Balkans  is  discussed  in  the  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

June  10. — A  special  embassy  from  the  Sultan  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  is  received  by  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
at  London. 

June  11.— Ambassador  White,  at  Berlin,  authorizes 
the  statement  that  the  United  States  and  Germany 
have  a  full  and  amicable  understanding  concerning 
Margarita  Island. 

June  12.— The  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention,  by 
a  vote  of  16  to  11,  4  members  being  absent,  accepts  the 
Platt  amendment  without  qualification. 

June  14. — Signor  Prinetti,  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  explains  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  Italy 
is  seeking  cordial  relations  with  the  Latin-Americau 
states  and  announces  Italy’s  intention  to  open  commer¬ 
cial  negotiations 
with  the  United 
States  and  Russia. 

June  17.  —  The 
Chilean  Claims 
Commission  a  n  - 
nounces  its  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Itata 
case  in  favor  of 
the  United  States 
....United  States 
Minister  Loomis 
is  transferred 
from  Venezuela  to 
Portugal ;  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Bowen, 
recently  appoint¬ 
ed  Minister  to  Per¬ 
sia,  goes  to  Vene¬ 
zuela,  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Persia 
THE  IiATE  JAMES  A.  HERNE.  by  Lloyd  C.  Gl’is- 

(Actor  and  playwright.)  com. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  W.  BUCHANAN. 
(A  well-known  English  writer.) 


June  18. — Russia  gives  notice  to  the  United  States  of 
an  increase  in  the  duties  on  bicycles  and  naval  stores  ; 
Secretary  Gage  protests. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

May  22.— Fighting  takes  place  between  German  troops 
and  the  Chinese. . .  .Two  cases  of  smallpox  occur  among 
the  Indian  troops  in  China. 

May  27.— The  British  indemnity  proposals  are  viewed 
with  increasing  favor  by  the  other  powers. 

May  28. — The  German  Emperor  issues  an  order  for 
the  return  of  Count  von  Waldersee  and  the  reduction  of 
German  troops  in  China - Plague  is  serious  at  Hong¬ 

kong,  there  being  187  deaths  in  one  week. 

June3.— There  is  a  great  military  display  at  Peking 
on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  Count  von  Walder¬ 
see....  Nine  companies  of  the  Ninth  United  States 
Regiment  return  to  Manila  from  China. 

June  5.— General  Chaffee  arrives  at  Manila  from 
China. 

June  IS.— The  foreign  ministers  decline  to  permit  Chi¬ 
nese  soldiers  in  Peking. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

May  22.— Plague  breaks  out  at  Port  Elizabeth _ Five 

hundred  Boer  prisoners  arrive  at  Bombay  to  be  sent  to 
Ahmednagar. 

May  25.— The  Boers  attack  the  convoy  of  General 
Plumer’s  column  and  destroy  half  of  it. 

May  27.— The  Boers  near  Cradock  advance  south  to¬ 
ward  Maraisburg  ;  they  capture  a  post  of  41  British  of 
the  Midland  Mounted  Rifles. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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SHAMROCK  II.,”  THE  CUP-OHALLENGEH,  AS  SHE  APPEARED  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ACCIDENT,  ON  MAY  22. 
(King  Edward  VII.  was  on  board  tlio  yacht,  but  escaped  injury.) 


May  28. _ The  Boers  are  active  in  the  Tarkastad  dis¬ 
trict _ Two  farmers  are  tried  by  court-martial  at 

Cradock. 

May  29.— Delarey  attacks  General  Dixon’s  brigade  of 
the  Seventh  Battalion  of  Yeomanry  near  Ylakfontein  ; 
the  British  lose  6  officers  and  51  men  killed  and  6  officers 
and  115  men  wounded. 

June  8.— Seven  hundred  Boers  under  Commandant 
Scheeper  attack  the  town  of  Willowmore,  Cape  Colony, 
but  are  repulsed  after  a  nine  hours’  fight. 

Juue  6. — Colonel  Wilson,  with  240  of  General  Kitch¬ 
ener’s  scouts,  surprises  and  routs  400  Boers  belonging 
to  Beyer’s  command,  34  miles  west  of  Warm  Baths; 
the  Boers  leave  37  dead,  100  prisoners,  and  8,000  cattle, 
with  wagons  and  supplies,  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
who  lose  3  men  killed  and  15  wounded. ...  .General  El¬ 
liot’s  column  engages  De  Wet  near  Reitz,  capturing 
wagons,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  cattle ;  British  and 
Boers  lose  heavily. 

June  12.— Boers  surprise  and  capture  200  men  of  the 
Victorian  Mounted  Rifles  in  camp  at  Steen koolspruit, 
killing  2  officers  and  16  men. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

May  21.— The  Belgian  glassworkers’  strike  terminates 

_ The  America's  Cup-defender  Constitution  lias  her 

first  trial. 

May  22.— Sir  Thomas  Lipton’s  yacht  Shamrock  II., 
challenger  for  the  America's  Cup,  has  all  her  spars  car¬ 
ried  away  in  a  squall  on  the  Solent,  while  King  Edward 

is  on  board _ The  prisoner  Bresci,  assassin  of  King 

Humbert  of  Italy,  commits  suicide  in  San  Stefauo 
prison. 

May  23.— The  volcano  of  Keloet,  in  Java,  is  in  erup¬ 
tion  ;  great  loss  of  life  is  reported. 

May  24. — As  the  result  of  an  explosion  in  the  Universal 
Colliery,  in  the  Aber  Valley,  South  Wales,  between  (0 
and  80  men  lose  their  lives. 


May  25— Fire  in  a  Prussian  mine  causes  the  death  of 
21  miners. 

May  27. — The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  adopts  a  resolution  providing  for  a  committee 
to  draft  a  statement  of  faith  to  be  presented  to  next 
year’s  assembly  at  New  York. . .  .The  Cooperative  Con¬ 
gress  opens  at  Middlesborough,  England. 

May  28  —The  British  expedition  in  Somaliland,  East 
Africa,  against  the  Mad  Mullah  fights  a  sharp  action, 
capturing  5,000  head  of  cattle  and  cutting  off  the 
Mullah’s  base  of  supplies. 

May  29.— L.  F.  Loree  is  chosen  president  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  succeed  John  K.  Co  wen,  re¬ 
signed.  . .  .The  Socialist  Congress  at  Lyons  closes. 

May  30— The  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  University 
is  opened. 

June  1.— Announcement  is  made  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller’s  intention  to  establish  in  New  York  City 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

June  3.— Prof.  Ira  Remsen  is  elected  president  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  succeed  Dr.  Daniel  C. 
Gilman,  resigned. . .  .W.  H.  Newman  is  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

June  5. — The  horse  Volodyovski,  leased  by  William 
C  Whitney,  of  New  York!  wins  the  English  Derby. .  . 
Delegates  of  the  Xew  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
entertained  by  the  London  Chamber. 

June  7  -Andrew  Carnegie  transfers  to  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  til]  Scotch  universities$10,000,000  in  5-per- 
cent  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bonds,  half  ot 
the  income  to  be  used  to  increase  the  facd.t.es  ^  the 
universities  in  specified  branches,  and  tile  otliei  halt  to 
pay  fees  and  assist  students  in  other  ways. 

June  8. — A  tornado  destroys  lives  and  property  in  Ok- 
lahoma  Territory-  ... 

Juue  10.— In  an  engagement  with  Filipino  insurgents 
near  Lipa,  in  Luzon,  Capt.  Anton  bprmger,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A., 
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and  Second  Lieut.  Walter  EL  Lee,  Engineers,  are  killed  ; 
Capt.  William  H.  Wilhelm  dies  later  of  wounds. 

June  11. — Sixteen  miners  are  killed  by  an  explosion 
at  Port  Royal,  Pa. . .  .The  Southern  Industrial  Conven¬ 
tion  is  opened  at  Philadelphia. 

June  12.— The  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Glasgow  University  is  celebrated. 

June  13.— The  London  bank-rate  is  reduced  from  3 
to  3  per  cent. 

June  16. — A  statue  of  Bismarck  is  unveiled  at  Berlin. 

OBITUARY. 

May  21. — Gen.  Fitz-Jolin  Porter,  78 - Hon.  Wilbur 

F.  Porter,  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New 

York  in  1896,  69 _ Ex-Congressman  Charles  A.  Bou- 

telle,  of  Maine,  62. 

May  23.— Ex-Gov.  John  Riley  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  57 
_ M.  Charles  Boysset,  member  of  the  French  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  84. 

May  25.— George  H.  Cheney,  a  well-known  piano 
manufacturer,  73. 

May  27.— J.  M.  Brydon,  a  leading  English  architect,  61. 

May  30.— Ex-Congressman  Hiram  Price,  of  Iowa,  87 

_ Gen.  Thomas  Wilson,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 

75. . .  .Count  William  Bismarck,  second  son  of  the  late 
Prince  Bismarck,  49. 

May  31.— Daniel  B.  Robinson,  a  well-known  railroad 
official,  54. 

June  2.— Ex-Congressman  Richard  C.  McCormick,  of 


New  York,  89.... James  A.  Herne,  the  actor  and  play¬ 
wright,  60. 

June  4.— Georg  Yierling,  the  Berlin  composer,  81. 

June  5.— Representative  Robert  Emmet  Burke,  of 
Texas,  54. . .  .Edward  Kimball,  famous  for  his  success  in 
raising  funds  for  churches,  78. 

June  6.— Ex-Chief  Justice  Thomas  Burfee,  of  Rhode 
Island,  75. 

June  7.— Bishop  William  Rufus  Nicholson,  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  79.... Mrs.  Mary  Ashley 
Townsend  (“Xariffa”),  writer  of  poetry,  69. 

June  8.— Dr.  Joseph  Farrand  Tuttle,  president  emer¬ 
itus  of  Wabash  College,  83. 

june  9. — Edward  Moran,  marine  and  landscape  paint¬ 
er,  72 _ Sir  Walter  Besant,  the  English  novelist,  63. 

June  10.— Robert  Williams  Buchanan,  English  poet, 
critic,  aud  novelist,  60. . .  .Robert  James  Loyd-Liudsay, 
first  Baron  Wantage,  one  of  the  wealthiest  landowners 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  69. 

June  11.— Gov.  William  J.  Samford,  of  Alabama,  56. 

June  13.— Prof.  Truman  Henry  Salford,  of  Williams 
College,  the  distinguished  mathematician  and  astrono¬ 
mer,  65. 

.Tune  15.— Neil  Warner,  tragedian,  70 - Gen.  Max 

Weber,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  77. 

June  17.— Louis  Aldrich,  the  well-known  actor,  58 

_ Prof.  Hermann  Friedrich  Grimm,  the  German  art 

critic,  73. 

June  IS.— Ex-Gov.  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  61. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  been  announced 
for  this  month  : 

Educational.— The  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Detroit,  July  8-12;  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  5-8;  the  New 
York  University  Convocation,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July 
1-3 ;  the  International  Kindergarten  Convocation,  at 
Buffalo,  July  1-3 ;  the  American  Library  Association, 
at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  July  3-16;  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  July  9; 
the  Indian  Educators’  Congress,  at  Buffalo,  July  15-20  ; 
the  National  German-American  Teachers’  Association, 
at  Indianapolis,  lud.,  July  10-13;  the  National  Music 
Teachers’  Association,  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  July  2-5. 

Scientific. — The  American  Fisheries  Society,  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  July  19-20  ;  the  National  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  July  12-15. 

Religious.— The  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  6-10;  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Epworth  League  Convention,  at  San  Francisco, 
July  19-21  ;  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Detroit, 
July  24-28  ;  the  Baptist  Young  People’s  Union  Interna¬ 
tional  Convention,  at  Chicago,  July  25-28  ;  the  National 
Young  People’s  Union  of  the  United  Fresbyterian  and 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches,  at  Winona,  Ind., 
July  24-28  ;  the  Young  People’s  Christian  Union  of  the 
Universalist  Church,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  10-17  ; 
the  Young  People’s  Alliance  of  the  Evangelical  Associ¬ 
ation,  at  Buffalo,  July  25-28;  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  Secretaries’  and  Physical  Directors’ 
School,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  July  23-August  22  ;  the 
World’s  Student  Conference,  at  East  Northfield,  Mass., 
June  28- July  7 ;  the  Young  Woman’s  Conference,  at  the 


same  place,  July  12-22;  the  Pan-American  Bible  Study 
Congress,  at  Buffalo,  July  17-31  ;  Christian  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Alliance  meetings  at  Beulah  Park,  near  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  July  19-28  ;  and  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  12-21. 

Reformatory.— A  National  Social  and  Political  Con¬ 
ference,  at  Detroit,  June  2S-July  4;  the  National  Re¬ 
form  Press  Association,  at  Detroit,  June  2S-July  4  ;  the 
Southern  Negro  Congress,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  1-6  ; 
the  National  Negro  Industrial  Convention,  at  the  same 
place,  July  12-13  ;  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League,  at 
Buffalo,  July  11-14;  the  International  Anti-Cigarette 
League,  at  Buffalo,  July  11-14. 

Commercial. —  The  Trans- Mississippi  Commercial 
Congress,  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  July  18-20  ;  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Union  of  America,  the  West  Indies,  aud  Canada 
(colored),  at  Concord,  N.  C.,  July  4-7;  the  American 
Booksellers’  Association,  at  Buffalo,  July  10. 

Miscellaneous. —The  Associated  Fraternities  of 
America,  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  on  July  16;  the 
Ladies’  Catholic  Benevolent  Association,  at  Detroit,  on 
July  30;  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Osteopathy,  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  July  2-5;  the 
National  Deaf  Mutes’  Association,  at  Buffalo,  on  July  3  ; 
the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women,  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  July  S-13 ;  the  Armenian  National  Congress,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  July  4 ;  the  International  Con¬ 
vention  of  Swiss  Turners  of  North  America,  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  June  30-July  4 ;  the  National  Turnfest,  at 
the  same  place,  July  16-18 ;  Native  Celebration  of  the 
Fall  of  the  French  Bastile,  at  Tahiti  Island.  Society 
Islands,  on  July  14  ;  and  the  Alfred  Millennial  Cele¬ 
bration,  at  Winchester,  England,  the  last  week  of  the 
month. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD  IN  CARICATURE. 


WOULD  DRAMA. 


“  The  time  is  coming  when  the  powers  will  combine  to 
smash  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  will  step  in  and 
say,  ‘  Don’t !  ’  Andrew  Carnegie. 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 

IN  one  way  or  another,  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
has  had  more  attention  from  the  cartoonists  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month  than  any  other  group  of  topics. 
Those  in  American  papers  have  expressed  unbounded 
amusement  over  John  Bull’s  state  of  mind  respecting 


From  the  World  (New  York). 


1.IKEI.Y  TO  HAPPEN  ANY  TIME. 

“  Why  are  you  carrying  away  the  throne  ?  " 

"Morgan’s  bought  it,  boss.  He  says  it’ll  make  a  nice  porch 
chair  for  his  summer  cottage.” 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 

the  so-called  American  invasion  of  England.  The  car¬ 
toons  on  this  page,  particularly  those  by  Mr.  Opper,  of 
the  New  York  Journal,  are  typical  examples.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  have  Americans  buying  up  London  rail¬ 
ways  and  British  steamship  lines,  but  the  climax  was 
reached  when  an  American  actually  won  the  Derby  ! 


Carnegie:  "  When  these  chaps  jump  on  you  all  at  once, 
yell  for  your  Uncle  Sam. ’’—From  the  Journal  (Detroit). 
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McKinley  :  “  I  guess  that  will  do,  judge !  ” 


Geohoe  Washington :  “Good  boy, 
William !  ’’—From  the  North  American 
(Philadelphia). 


From  the  Herald  (Boston). 


THE  FUNNY  BOY  OF  THE  PLATTE. 
From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul). 


WILLIE  AND  HIS  PAPA. 

“  No,  Teddy,  you  haven’t  got  a  living  show  for  that  piece 
of  pie ;  nursie  has  her  eye  on  it.” 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


shoo!  I 

The  Bee:  “1  may  come  back.” 
From  the  World  (New  York). 


THE  WORST  PUZZLE  YET. 

Does  the  Constitution  follow  the  flag,  or  does  the  flag  fol¬ 
low  the  Constitution,  or  does  the  flagstituti  follow  the  const, 
or  does  the  coustiflution  follow  the  gag,  or— where  are  we 
anyway  ?— From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 
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“  And  the  big  Ogre  having  heard  it  said 
That  children’s  hearts  are  set  on  gingerbread. 
Constructs  a  trap,  and,  with  the  bread  for  bait, 
For  greedy  girls  and  boys  then  lies  in  wait." 
From  the  Daily  Express  (London). 


Come  under  de  old  Umbrella, 

Como  along,  pickaninnies  do; 

Hark  to  Uncle  Sam  a-singing, 

AS  it  will  be.  “  There’s  room  for  all  of  you.’’ 

Householder  Bull  :  “  What’s  this,  another  rise  in  coal  ?  ’’  From  the  Express  (London) . 

The  Coal  Man  :  “  Gone  up,  sir,  on  account  of  the  Budget.’ 

Householder  Bull  (angrily) :  “  This  is 
too  bad.  I  believe  if  there  was  no  coal  tax 
you’d  still  put  up  the  price— and  blame  it 
on  to  sugar !”— From  Moonshine  (London). 

The  cartoons  on  this  page,  all  of 
them  from  London  sources,  show  the 
other  side  of  the  case.  They  reflect 
with  much  fidelity  the  real  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  British  public  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  all-devouring  character 
of  the  American  trusts.  In  times 
past,  English  public  opinion  has  at- 
tributed  everything  that  happened 
in  America  either  to  the  influence  of 
the  Irish  vote  or  else  to  the  iniqui¬ 
tous  advocates  of  a  protective  tariff. 

But  now  the  trusts  are  supposed  to 
be  the  moving  cause  of  everything 
that  England  regards  as  detrimental 
in  any  manner  to  her  own  interests. 

Meanwhile,  the  combination  move-  “ruin  staring  them  in  the  face.” 

ment  has  taken  pretty  firm  root  m  CoAL  owner  :  "  That  you,  Sam  ?  Yes-well,  we’re  being  ruined.  Do  you  think 
British  soil,  and  the  British  public  tt  trust  woui,i  8avo  us  from  the  workhouse  ?  ” 

will  soon  discover  that  it  will  have  to  Uncle  Sam  :  "  Guess  you  can  afford  the  shilling.  But  if  you  like  I’ll  buy  up 
give  its  attention  to  the  trusts  it  has  your  old  coal-mines  as  well  as  your  ships."  (Owner  rings  off,  and  thinks  better 
at  home.  of  it.)— From  Moonshine  (London). 
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KITCHENER  IN  THE  CAVE. 

“  Good  heavens !  I’ve  forgotten  the  magic  word 
and  cannot  escape  with  my  gold." 

From  the  Liistigc  Blatter  (Berlin). 

The  four  cartoons  on  this  page  are  from 
typical  Continental  papers, — one  French,  two 
German,  and  ona  Austrian, — all  of  them  ex¬ 
pressing  a  bitter  disapproval  of  British  char¬ 
acter  and  policy,  and  accurately  illustrating 
the  truth  of  England’s  unpopularity. 


THE  DANCE  Of  THE  ENGLISH  MILLIONS  WASTED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
From  the  Figaro  (Vienna). 
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John  Bull  :  “  ’Oly  smoko.  Hi  thought  that  lid  was  nailed 
down.”— From  the  Journal  (Detroit). 


KING  EDWARD  MAKING  ROOM  FOR  MILNER  IN  THE 
BRITISH  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

From  Kladdcradatscli  (Berlin). 


THE  ARMY-ORGANIZATION  SCHEME— TO  SUPPORT  THE 
GENERALS. 

Brodrick:  "You  see  we  have  six  good  generals,  and  we 
must  give  them  something  to  do." 

Winston  Churchill:  "I  suppose  it  is  all  right,  but  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  generals  were  made  for  the 
army,  not  the  army  for  the  generals.” 

From  Judy  (London). 


OH  !  LET  IT  BE  SOON. 

From  the  South  African  Review  (Cape  Town). 


A  FROST  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

De  Wet  opens  up  his  winter  campaign,  and  John  Bull  gets 
cold  feet.— From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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War:  "When  this  is  all  eatan  up,  tha  beasts  must  turn 
upon  one  another,  or  alsa  they  will  eventually  destroy  me !  ” 


THU  MOBERN  PUCE  NIX,  AS  DISCLOSED  IN 
THE  RECUPERATIVE  ABILITY  SHOWN  BV 
THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 


From  the  Ncbdspalter  (Zurich). 


From  the  Jugend  (Berlin). 


COUNT  TOLSTOY  IN  THOUGHT  AND  ACTION. 

BY  R.  E.  C.  LONG. 


IT  is  a  very  natural  thing  that  the  fortieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian 
serfs  should  be  accompanied  by  disturbance.  The 
“unfinished  novel  of  1861,”  as  it  has  been  called, 
has  not  only  been  left  without  its  final  chapters, 
but  since  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
II.  it  has  been  abridged  and  edited  out  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  discontent  of  the  students  is,  of  course, 
no  new  symptom.  It  is  older  even  than  the 
emancipation  itself,  and  if  its  existence  is  explained 
by  the  general  state  of  Russian  society,  the  causes 
which  force  it  into  actual  revolt  are  generally  ac¬ 
cidental.  But  the  popular  disturbances  which 
accompanied  the  students’  revolt  are  new  phenom¬ 
ena.  Hitherto  Russia  has  produced  martyred  in¬ 
dividuals  in  plenty.  But,  outside  religious  sec¬ 
tarianism,  there  have  been  few  martyred  causes. 
It  is  only  now  that  we  see  the  individual  begin¬ 
ning  to  react  upon  the  community.  Thus  we  see 
the  students  supported  by  a  working  class  whose 
fists  and  sticks  were  not  long  ago  the  chief  instru¬ 
ments  of  repression,  and  a  great  number  of  edu¬ 
cated  Russians  of  all  classes  openly  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  both  ;  and,  finally,  we  see 
Count  Tolstoy  entering  upon  the  scene  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  practical  reforms,  and  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  a  class  with  whom  he  has  often  expressed 
an  entire  lack  of  sympathy.  For  he  has  always 
made  it  quite  clear  that  he  regards  all  govern¬ 
ment  based  on  force,  whether  by  a  minority  as  in 
Russia,  or  by  the  majority  as  in  western  Europe, 
with  equal  aversion.  And  he  has  certainly  no 
more  sympathy  with  forcible  protest  than  with 
forcible  repression.  Yet  under  the  stress  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  Tolstoy  has  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  a  champion  of  Russian  Liberalism,  which 
is,  no  less  than  the  Russian  Government,  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  every  idea  which  he  abhors. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  bring 
Tolstoy’s  name  more  prominently  before  us  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  The  first  is  his 
excommunication  by  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the 
second  the  news  that  he  is  engaged  upon  a  new 
novel  which  is  to  embody  all  his  moral  and  social 
doctrines.  Tolstoy’s  excommunication  was  not 
unexpected.  While  maintaining  Christianity,  he 
had  cut  himself  off  from  the  Church  and  the 
Church,  claiming  after  its  kind  that  it  alone  was 
Christian,  cut  him  off  from  itself.  The  form  of 
excommunication  of  the  Russian  Church  is  a  very 
mild  one,  and  Tolstoy  at  first  held  his  peace. 


But  it  evoked  very  strong  protests  from  his  wife, 
who  holds  to  the  Church,  and  from  the  students, 
who  have  as  little  faith  in  the  Church  as  Tolstoy 
himself,  and  much  less  faith  in  Christianity.  The 
countess  wrote  a  very  vehement  letter  of  protest 
to  M.  Pobyedonostseff,  in  which  she  showed 
plainly  her  concern  at  the  step  he  had  taken. 
The  students  behaved  characteristically.  They 
marched,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  to  the 
Kazan  Cathedral,  and  demanded  that  they  also 
might  be  excommunicated. 

The  excommunication  was  followed  by  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  the  faithful,  insisting  that  the  count 
might  still  be  saved  if  he  repented.  But  Tolstoy 
was  no  longer  thinking  of  his  own  salvation,  but 
of  the  salvation  of  Russian  society.  His  real 
reply  to  the  Procurator  was  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  the  Czar.  It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
Tolstoy’s  productions,  for  it  exhibits  him  publicly 
for  the  first  time  as  an  advocate  of  liberal  reform. 
The  measures  which  Tolstoy  advocates  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  realization  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  is  the  only  social  move¬ 
ment  which  he  has  hitherto  expressed  himself  in 
sympathy  with.  They  are  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  long  ago  by  other  equally  unchris¬ 
tian  governments,  and  they  do  not  mitigate  in 
any  way  the  underlying  evil  of  reliance  upon 
force  which  Tolstoy  finds  in  all  governments. 
The  count’s  letter  is  a  long  one.  But  to  show 
both  its  spirit  and  its  practical  nature,  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  its  most  important  passages  : 

Again  murders,  again  street  slaughters,  again  there 
will  be  executions,  again  terror,  false  accusations, 
threats,  and  spite  on  the  one  hand,  and  again  hatred, 
the  desire  for  vengeance,  and  readiness  for  self-sacrifice 
on  the  other.  Again  all  Russian  men  have  divided  into 
two  conflicting  camps,  and  are  committing  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  commit  the  greatest  crimes.  .  .  .  Why  should 
this  be  so  ?  Why,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  avoid  it  ? 

We  address  all  of  you  men  in  power,  from  the  Czar, 
members  of  the  state  council,  ministers,  to  the  rela¬ 
tives — uncles,  brothers  of  the  Czar,  and  those  near  to 
him,  who  are  able  to  influence  him  by  persuasion.  We 
address  you,  not  as  our  enemies,  but  as  brothers  who 
are,  whether  you  will  or  not,  necessarily  connected  with 
us  in  such  a  way  that  all  sufferings  which  we  undergo 
affect  you  also,  and  yet  more  oppressively;  if  you  feel 
that  you  could  have  removed  these  sufferings  and  did 
not  do  so — act  in  such  a  way  that  this  condition  of 
things  should  cease.  .  .  .  The  blame  lies  not  on  evil, 
turbulent  men,  but  in  you  rulers,  who  do  not  wish  to 
see  anything  at  the  present  moment  except  your  own 
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comfort.  The  problem  lies  Hot  in  your  defending  your¬ 
selves  against  enemies  who  wish  you  harm,  no  one 
wishes  you  harm,— but  in  recognizing  the  cause  of  so¬ 
cial  discontent  and  removing  it.  Men,  ns  a  whole,  can¬ 
not  desire  discord  and  enmity,  but  always  prefer  to  live 
in  concord  and  love  with  their  fellows.  And  if  at  pres¬ 
ent  they  are  disturbed,  and  seem  to  wish  you  harm,  it 
is  only  because  you  appear  to  them  an  obstacle  which 
deprives  not  only  them,  but  also  millions  of  their  broth¬ 
ers,  of  the  greatest  human  good— freedom  and  enlight¬ 
enment. 

In  order  that  men  should  cease  to  revolt  and  to  at¬ 
tack  you,  little  is  required,  and  that  little  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  yourselves,  it  would  so  evidently  give  you 
peace,  that  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  you  did  not 
realize  it. 

This  little  which  is  necessary  may  be  expressed  in 
the  following  words  : 

First,  to  grant  the  peasant  working  classes  equal 
rights  with  all  other  classes  of  the  population,  and 
therefore  to 

(a)  Abolish  the  senseless,  arbitrary  institution  of 

Zemskie  naclmlniki  (who  control  the  acts  of 
the  peasants’  representative  institutions). 

(b)  Abolish  the  special  rules  which  restrain  the  re¬ 

lations  between  workingmen  and  their  em¬ 
ployers. 

(C)  Liberate  the  peasants  from  the  necessity  of  pur¬ 
chasing  passports  in  order  to  move  from  place 
to  place,  and  also  from  those  compulsory  ob¬ 
ligations  which  are  laid  exclusively  on  them, 
such  as  furnishing  accommodation  and  horses 
for  government  officials,  men  for  police  service, 
etc. 

rl)  Liberate  them  from  the  unjust  obligation  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  arrears  of  taxes  incurred  by  other  peas¬ 
ants,  and  also  from  the  annual  tribute  for  the 
land  allotted  to  them  at  their  emancipation, 
the  value  of  which  has  long  ago  been  paid  in. 

(e)  Above  all,  abolish  the  senseless,  utterly  unneces¬ 
sary,  shameful  corporal  punishment  which 
has  been  retained  only  for  the  most  indus¬ 
trious,  moral,  and  numerous  class  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  ... 

Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  cease  putting  in  force  the 
so-called  rules  of  special  defense  (martial  law)  which 
annihilate  all  existing  laws,  and  give  the  population 
into  the  power  of  rulers  very  often  immoral,  stupid, 
and  cruel.  The  abolition  of  this  “  martial  law  ”  is  im¬ 
portant,  because  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  laws  develops  secret  reports,  espionage,  encourages 
and  calls  forth  coarse  violence  often  directed  against 
the  laboring  classes  in  their  differences  with  employers 
and  landlords  (nowhere  are  such  cruel  tortures  had 
recouvse  to  as  where  these  regulations  are  in  force). 
And,  above  all,  because,  thanks  only  to  this  terrible 
measure  is  capital  punishment  more  and  more  often 
resorted  to— that  act  which  depraves  men  more  than 
anything  else,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Russian 
people,  has  not  heretofore  been  recognized  in  our  code 
of  laws,  and  represents  the  greatest  possible  crime, 
forbidden  by  God  and  the  conscience  of  man. 

Thirdly,  we  should  abolish  all  obstacles  to  education, 
the  bringing  up  and  teaching  of  children  and  men. 
We  should  :  • 

(a)  Cease  from  making  distinctions  in  the  accessibil¬ 
ity  to  education  between  persons  of  various 
social  positions,  and,  therefore,  abolish  all  ex¬ 


ceptional  prohibitions  of  popular  readings, 
teachings,  and  books,  which  for  some  reason 
are  regarded  as  harmful  to  the  people. 

(b)  Allow  participation  in  all  schools,  of  people  of  all 
nationalities  and  creeds,  Jews  included,  who 
have  for  some  reason  been  deprived  of  this  right. 

(C)  Cease  to  hinder  teachers  from  speaking  languages 
which  the  children  who  frequent  the  schools 
speak. 

(<Z)  Above  all,  allow  the  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  every  kind  of  private  schools,  both 
higher  and  elementary,  by  all  persons  who  de¬ 
sire  to  engage  in  keeping  schools. 

This  emancipation  of  education  from  the  restrictions 
under  which  it  is  now  placed  is  important,  because  these 
limitations  alone  hinder  the  working  people  from  liber¬ 
ating  themselves  from  that  very  ignorance  which  now 
serves  the  government  as  the  chief  argument  for  fasten¬ 
ing  these  limitations  on  the  people. 

Fourthly  and  lastly — and  this  the  most  important : 

It  is  necessary  to  abolish  all  restraint  on  religious 
freedom.  It  is  necessary : 

(a)  To  abolish  all  those  laws  according  to  which  any 

digression  from  the  Established  Church  is  pun¬ 
ished  as  a  crime ; 

(b)  To  allow  the  opening  and  organization  of  the  old 

sectarian  chapels  and  churches  ;  also  of  the 
prayer-houses  of  Baptists,  Molokans,  Stundists, 
and  all  others ; 

(c)  To  allow  religious  meetings  and  sermons  of  all 

denominations ; 

(d)  Not  to  hinder  people  of  various  faiths  from  edu¬ 

cating  their  children  in  that  faith  which  they 
regard  as  the  true  one. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  this  because,  not  to  speak  of  the 
truth  revealed  by  history  and  science  and  recognized  by 
the  whole  world— that  religious  persecutions  not  only 
fail  to  attain  their  object,  but  produce  opposite  results, 
strengthening  that  which  they  are  intended  to  destroy  ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  interference  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  sphere  of  faith  produces  the  most  harmful 
and  therefore  the  worst  of  vices— hypocrisy,  so  power¬ 
fully  condemned  by  Christ ;  not  to  speak  of  this,  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  government  into  questions  of  faith  hinders 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  welfare  both  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  of  all  men— i.e.,  a  mutual  union.  Union 
is  in  nowise  attained  by  the  compulsory  and  unrealiza¬ 
ble  retention  of  all  men  in  the  external  profession  of  oue 
bond  of  religious  teaching  to  which  infallibility  is  attrib¬ 
uted,  but  only  by  the  free  advance  of  the  community 
toward  truth. 

Such  are  the  modest  and  easily  realized  desires,  as 
we  believe,  of  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people.  Their 
adoption  would  undoubtedly  pacify  the  people  and  de¬ 
liver  them  from  those  dreadful  sufferings  (and  that 
which  is  worse  than  sufferings),  from  those  crimes 
which  will  inevitably  be  committed  on  both  sides  if  the 
government  continues  to  be  concerned  only  in  subduing 
disturbances  while  leaving  their  causes  untouched. 

So  far  as  Tolstoy’s  publications  go,  this  is 
almost  the  first  admission  that  he  recognizes 
existing  governments,  and  even  sees  in  them  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  good.  To  any  one  wholly  ignorant 
of  Tolstoy’s  life  it  might  seem,  indeed,  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  path  of  detached  denunciation 
and  entered  upon  the  ways  of  practical  reformers, 
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differing  from  them  only  in  that  he  is  more  fear¬ 
less.  But  tins  view  is  really  not  in  accord  with 
Tolstoy’s  life.  He  has  always  been  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  man,  in  whom  the  struggle  between  his  own 
ideas  and  the  immediate  needs  of  the  world  around 
him  has  been  very  keen.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Czar  he  is  merely  a  practical  liberal  Russian  who 
wishes,  first  of  all,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
present  method  of  government.  But  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  stress  of  present  circumstances  is 
past  he  will  return  to  his  r61e  of  academic  de¬ 
nunciation.  That  he  is  able  to  personate  both 
r6les  without  impairing  his  efficiency  in  either 
indicates  a  very  strange  dualism  in  his  character. 


In  view  of  the  interest  awakened,  however,  by 
the  recent  events  which  have  centered  chiefly 
around  Tolstoy’s  name,  some  impressions  gained 
during  a  number  of  visits  to  the  count  in  his 
Moscow  home  may  not  be  without  value. 


I.- 


COUNT  TOLSTOY. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  recently  at  Yasnaya 


-COUNT  TOLSTOY  IN  MOSCOW. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Tolstoy  as  a 
practical  sympathizer  with  the  revolting  elements 
of  Russian  society  within  the  last  few  weeks.  But 
what  is  the  most  general  conception  of  Tolstoy 
and  of  his  daily  life  ?  It  is  as  a  worker  in  the 
field,  as  he  is  depicted  in  Repin’s  sketches,  plow¬ 
ing  on  his  own  estate,  or  gath¬ 
ering  in  his  crops,  or  helping 
his  beloved  peasants  to  gather 
in  theirs.  Tolstoy  as  a  farmer 
is  familiar  to  every  one.  Tol¬ 
stoy  as  a  townsman  is  quite  an 
unfamiliar  figure.  The  innu¬ 
merable  accounts  which  have 
been  written  of  Tolstoy  on  his 
estate  near  Tula,  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  words  Yasnaya 
Polyana  until  they  seemed  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  Tolstoy 
himself,  and  'Tolstoy's  own  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  merits  of  the 
peasant,  have  given  rise  in  most 
men’s  minds  to  an  unchanging 
vision  of  Tolstoy  the  country¬ 
man,  who  avoids  all  towns  as  he 
would  the  pest,  and  regards  the 
very  purposes  for  which  great 
cities  exist  as  abominations. 
That  Tolstoy  for  half  the  year 
is  a  more  settled  townsman  than 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  few 
people  imagine.  And  so  far  as 
his  own  beliefs  and  inclinations 
are  concerned,  the  picture  is 
true.  Yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  practical  working  Tol¬ 
stoy  is,  a  great  part  of  his  time, 
a  dweller  in  cities. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  con¬ 
sidering  the  comparative  acces¬ 
sibility  of  Moscow  and  Yasnaya 
Polyana,  that  so  little  has  been 
written  about  Tolstoy  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Yet  the  cause  is  explica¬ 
ble.  In  Moscow,  Tolstoy  is  only 
an  abstraction  and  a  shadow 
of  himself.  In  the  city  he 
preaches,  but  it  is  in  the  coun¬ 
try  mainly  that  he  practises. 
Polyana.)  And  Tolstoy  the  man  who  lives 
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his  own  ideal  life  has  always  been  a  greater  ob¬ 
ject  of  attraction  than  Tolstoy  the  mere  preacher 
of  ideas.  The  man  of  example  is  much  rarer 
than  the  man  of  precept.  So  while  we  all  are 
familiar  with  Tolstoy  as  a  worker  in  the  field,  a 
herdsman,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  schoolmaster,  lol- 
stoy  at  rest  from  his  labors,  or  laboring  only  at 
the  perfecting  of  his  own  ideas,  is  a  figure  un¬ 
known  to  most. 

Yet  though  Moscow  is  Count  Tolstoy  s  home 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  long  Russian  win¬ 
ter,  Tolstoy  is  in  it,  but  not  of  it.  He  forms  no 
part  of  its  common  social  or  common  intellectual 
life.  The  great  mass  even  of  educated  Russians 
know  little  about  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever 
lived  among  them  ;  and  during  the  first  months 
of  my  residence  in  the  Russian  capital  I  gleaned 
very  little  truth  as  to  his  way  of  life.  The 
strangest  and  most  contradictory  reports  were 
current,  some  attributing  to  him  the  wildest  ex¬ 
travagances,  and  circulating  perpetual  rumors  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  government  to  expel  him  ; 
and  others  declaring  that  the  authorities  regarded 
him  with  favor,  as  a  useful  corrective  to  the 
materialist  ideas  so  popular  among  the  Russian 
youth.  Few  knew  more  than  that  he  lived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  that  his  address  was 
Hamovnitcheski  Lane,  and  was  situated  near  the 
famous  Devitche  Polye,  the  Hampstead  Heath 
of  Russia’s  old  capital,  the  scene  on  holidays  of 
what  is  probably  the  bra.vest  merrymaking  in  the 
world.  It  was  with  the  object  of  learning  the 
real  facts,  and  of  gaining  the  privilege  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  greatest  Russian  of  his  time,  that  in 
the  midwinter  of  1S98-99  I  sought  an  introduc¬ 
tion.  To  Russians,  Tolstoy  is  not  always  acces¬ 
sible.  His  family  know  that  if  he  were  to  receive 
the  thousands  who  seek  his  acquaintance  his 
time  would  be  taken  \ip  with  nothing  else.  But 
it  is  everywhere  one  of  the  privileges  of  foreign¬ 
ers  that  they  are  few  in  numbers,  and  therefore 
enjoy  exceptional  opportunities,  quite  apart  from 
any  personal  claim.  To  Englishmen,  I  had  been 
told, Tolstoy  was  especially  indulgent;  but  whether 
this  was  due  to  their  comparative  scarcity  or  to 
any  personal  predilection,  I  have  never  heard. 
But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  my  request  for  per¬ 
mission  to  call  upon  him  was  favorably  answered. 

A  drive  of  half  an  hour  will  take  you  from 
the  center  of  Moscow  to  the  street  where  Tolstoy 
lives.  It  is  a  wonderful  half  hour — especially 
when  made,  as  it  must  be,  in  winter — and  a  fit¬ 
ting  road  for  such  a  pilgrimage.  Moscow  is 
always  a  city  of  marvel ;  but  Moscow  in  winter, 
and  by  moonlight,  is  a  miracle.  And  from  the 
center  of  Moscow  to  the  house  of  the  Tolstoys, 
almost  on  the  margin  of  the  surrounding  forests, 
is  the  most  miraculous  part  of  all.  If  you  were 


to  sit  in  an  exhibition  and  watch  unrolling  be¬ 
fore  you  an  historical  and  pictorial  panorama  of 
ancient  and  modern  Russia,  you  would  not  find 
more  compression  of  opposing  elements  than  you 
actually  pass  on  the  road  to  the  Devitche  Polye. 
From  the  endless  boulevards  and  brilliant  streets  j 
you  glide  rapidly  through  frozen  snow  into  the  I 
Parisian  domain  of  the  great  Moscow  arcade, 
across  the  Red  Square,  with  its  frightful  associa-  j 
tions  and  monstrous  Oriental  temple  of  Basil  the  I 
Blessed,  and  then  slowly  up  the  hill  through  the 
sacred  gate  of  the  Kremlin.  And  once  in  the 
Kremlin,  you  traverse  a  spot  where  are  concen¬ 
trated  all  the  associations  of  Russia — historical, 
official,  and  religious.  It  is  the  whole  history  of 
Russia  written  in  stone  and  stucco,  a  microcosm 
of  the  country  as  it  appears  to  a  careless  ob¬ 
server, — all  royalty,  religion,  and  police.  Ihe 
hideous  orange-painted  palace  of  the  Czars,  the 
barrack  offices  of  the  administration,  and  the 
temples  and  monasteries  crowded  upon  the  hill¬ 
top  seem  to  hold  dominion  over  the  town  as 
assured  as  that  of  their  occupiers  over  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  land.  It  is  a  magnificent  picture. 
But  it  is  a  strange  mental  preparation  for  a  visit 
to  the  man  who  has  all  his  life  waged  unceasing 
war  against  the  conditions  which  it  symbolizes. 

But  the  home  of  the  Tolstoys  is  a  long  cry 
even  from  the  westernmost  walls  of  the  Krem¬ 
lin.  There  is  much  more  religion  and  police  be¬ 
fore  you  reach  Hamovnitcheski  Lane.  Outside 
its  walls  you  flash  past  the  great  Rumantiseff 
Museum,  in  the  moonlight  gleaming  whiter  even 
than  the  snow,  and  down  the  ill-named  Prechis- 
tenka, — it  signifies  very  clean,  and  indeed  now  in 
its  winter  whiteness  it  justifies  the  name.  Then 
a  few  minutes  more  among  the  invading  trees, 
and  you  reach  the  “  House  of  the  Countess  Tol¬ 
stoy,”  as  it  is  ostentatiously  labeled.  Hamov- 
nitchesky  Lane  differs  very  little  from  any  of 
the  other  old-fashioned  streets  in  the  suburbs  of 
Moscow,  and  the  “House  of  the  Countess  Tol¬ 
stoy  ”  differs  from  the  other  houses  not  at  all. 
In  its  external  view  it  resembles  closely  the  houses, 
of  the  old-fashioned  Russian  traders  on  the  south 
.  of  the  Moskva  River.  It  is  a  two-storied  house, 
shut  in  from  view  by  a  high  fence  inclosing  a 
large  door,  with  stables  or  outhouses  facing  the 
front.  Nor  is  there  anything  very  characteristic 
of  its  owner  in  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  house.  On  my  first  visit  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  number  of  military  and  official  uniform 
coats  hanging  in  the  hall.  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  man-servant,  and  generally  the  interior  was 
that  of  a  rather  homely  town-house  of  a  Russian 
country  gentleman.  Count  Tolstoy’s  room,  where 
he  does  his  work,  receives  his  visitors,  and  prac¬ 
tically  lives,  is  on  the  upper  story.  As  in  most 
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Russian  houses,  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  equable  heat,  all  the  rooms  com¬ 
municate  with  one  another,  and  to  reach  Tol¬ 
stoy’s  room  you  must  first  pass  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others.  It  is  here  you  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  Tolstoy  family  as  they  are,  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  their  relations  to 
life.  It  is  in  no  way  remarkable,  and  in  many 
ways  a  real  practical  help  to  Tolstoy,  that  his 
family  is  not  unanimous  in  support  of  his  views. 
The  division  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  their  Moscow  home.  The  two  rooms 
which  you  must  pass  through  in  order  to  reach 
the  hermit’s  cell  are  in  every  way  arranged  as  is 
usual  among  the  class  to  which  Tolstoy  belongs. 
During  my  first  and  most  of  my  later  visits, 
they  were  thronged  with  people  engaged  chiefly 
in  amusing  themselves,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
tasteful  luxury  and  worldly,  if  harmless,  gayety 
over  all.  It  was  a  fraction  of  the  great  world  of 
which  Tolstoy  forms  no  part,  but  with  which, 


for  the  sake  of  domestic  union  and  practical 
efficiency,  he  has  made  a  working  compromise. 
The  mechanism  of  the  transformation  which 
brings  before  you  the  scene  of  Tolstoy’s  real 
life  is  very  simple.  You  descend  a  couple  of 
steps,  open  a  little  door  to  the  right,  and  the 
second  scene  appears.  It  is  a  little  room,  lighted 
by  a  single  candle  by  night  and  by  three  small 
windows  by  day,  simply  furnished,  but  without 
any  affectation  of  simplicity.  Two  tables  cov¬ 
ered  with  books  and  papers,  a  bookcase,  a  sofa, 
and  a  few  chairs  were  all  the  furniture  which 
it  contained,  but  in  the  dim  candle-light  there 
was  a  general  air  of  overcrowding  and  disorder. 
It  was  plainly  the  room  of  a  man  who  held  com¬ 
fort  in  -contempt,  but  who  looked  on  contempt 
for  comfort  as  too  natural  a  thing  for  ostenta¬ 
tious  expression.  But  in  all  there  was  an  air  of 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  highly  sym¬ 
bolical  to  those  who  have  studied  both  Tol¬ 
stoy's  life  and  teachings.  To  such  an  observer 
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it  would  seem  that  the  house,  even  in  its  moder¬ 
ate  luxury  so  repellent  to  his  ethical  principles, 
was  like  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  I-Ie  could 
not  ignore  it  ;  he  could  not  even  reach  his  own 
cell  without  passing  through  it.  But  he  had 
made  an  excellent  working  compromise  in  his 
own  house,  living  his  own  life,  and  bating  not 
an  inch  of  his  principles,  but  recognizing,  first 
of  all,  the  fact  that  he  could  not  force  others  to 
live  by  them.  It  was  the  actual  compromise 
which  he  had  made  in  the  wider  world  between 
ideas  and  actions,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  aca¬ 
demic  dogmatism,  has  made  him  an  exception 
among  extreme  thinkers  by  his  capacity  to  ad¬ 
just  himself  in  action  to  things  as  they  are. 

The  first  sight  of  Tolstoy  confirms  this  view. 
His  appearance  has  been  so  often  described  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  about  it. 
It  is  the  appearance  of  an  intellectual  fanatic,  but 
not  of  a  dreamer.  He  is  of  middle  height,  an'd 
the  peasant’s  blouse  puffed  out  behind  his  shoul¬ 
ders  produces  the  impression  of  a  distinct  stoop. 
His  expression,  like  that  of  Turgenieff,  has  been 
likened  to  the  expression  of  a  transfigured  mu¬ 
zhik.  But  there  is  really  nothing  about  him  re¬ 
sembling  the  Christlike  peasant  at  his  best.  His 
face  is  rude  ;  his  nose  broad,  with  dilated  nostrils  ; 
his  mouth  coarse  and  determined,  and  his  fore¬ 
head  high,  but  sloping  toward  the  top.  His  eyes, 
small,  light  gray,  and  deeply  sunken,  glitter  out 
from  underneath  shaggy,  projecting  brows.  The 
whole  expression  of  his  face  is  ascetic  and  irrita¬ 
ble,  with  a  dash  of  Tartar  ferocity  coming  from 
the  eyes.  Trimmed  and  mustached,  it  might 
be  the  face  of  a  Cossack  officer,  but  it  is  never 
that  of  the  dreamy  and  benevolent  peasant.  The 
general  impression  one  would  draw  from  a  first 
glance  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  glimpses  which 
Tolstoy  has  given  us  of  his  past  life.  It  is  the 
face  of  a  man  with  the  moral  instincts  and  moral 
inclinations  of  the  ordinary  man,  but  who  differs 
from  the  ordinary  ,  man  in  that  his  whole  being 
is  dominated  by  a  fanatical  intellectual  earnest¬ 
ness, — who,  therefore, in  the  first  struggle  between 
instinct  and  conviction,  would  surrender  imme¬ 
diately  to  conviction.  But  it  is  the  face  of  a  man 
who,  while  absolutely  unshakable  in  his  convic¬ 
tions,  sees  things  as  they  are,  and  is  under  no 
delusion  as  to  his  ability  to  change  them. 

But  Tolstoy  was  not  in  his  cell  when  first  I 
entered  it.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  in,  with 
a  copy  of  the  Revue  Blanche  and  a  great  roll  of 
papers  under  his  arm,  and  after  a  few  words  of 
greeting  threw  himself  into  his  armchair,  and, 
with  his  general  assumption  that  every  one  had 
read  everything,  began  to  condemn  severely  a 
story  which  he  had  been  reading.  He  spoke  in 
English,  very  correctly,  but  with  a  strong  Rus¬ 


sian  accent,  declaring  that  he  had  forgotten  much 
from  want  of  practice,  but  read  as  well  as  ever. 
Then  he  began  to  question  me  as  to  the  purpose 
of  my  visit  to  Russia,  and  finding  that  I  had 
some  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  he  lapsed 
suddenly  into  Russian,  asking  innumerable  ques¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  my  first  impression  of  Tolstoy 
was  that  of  a  questioner,  who  asked  somewhat 
naive  questions,  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
an  Oriental  whose  interest  in  things  outside  his 
own  sphere  was  only  just  awakening.  His  own 
language  he  seemed  to  speak  with  remarkable 
simplicity  and  purity,  avoiding  foreign  words, 
and  invariably  employing  the  popular  siucli  and 
tucll  (hither  and  thither)  instead  of  the  correct 
siudd  and  tucld.  But  the  intonation  of  his  voice 
showed  very  plainly  his  peasant  associations. 
The  ordinary  educated  Russian  speaks  rapidly. 
Tolstoy  spoke  slowly,  mouthing  every  word  with 
a  droning  intonation  onl}r  a  shade  removed  from 
the  peasant’s  whine.  He  seemed  in  excellent 
health,  and  moved  nervously  and  energetically, 
waving  a  ruler  with  his  right  hand.  But  in  reply 
to  my  inquiry  as  to  his  health  he  said  :  “Up  till 
now  I  have  been  very  well,  but  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  old  age.”  Then  for  the  first  time  he  spoke 
of  himself,  saying  that  he  wished  to  get  out  of 
Moscow,  and  that  only  consideration  for  his 
wife’s  health  kept  him  in  town.  But  I  afterward 
learned  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  all 
his  winters  in  Moscow,  and  that  he  regarded, 
therefore,  the  winter-time  as  wasted.  But  as,  in¬ 
stead  of  tilling  the  land,  he  was  engaged  in  revis¬ 
ing  the  manuscript  of  “Resurrection,”  few  will 
share  his  regret. 

From  Moscow  he  turned  suddenty  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Dukhobortsi,  the  first  and  last  subject 
of  which  I  ever  heard  him  speak.  He  told  me 
that  a  number  of  them  were  emigrating  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Eastern  Siberia,  and  that  he  was 
writing  a  letter  to  the  captain  of. one  of  the  Amur 
steamers,  asking  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  in¬ 
sure  their  safety.  He  then  began  to  speak  of  the 
condition  of  the  Dukhobortsi  in  Canada,  com¬ 
plaining  that  they  were  terribly  hampered  by 
want  of  ready  money,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain 
capital  to  clear  the  land  granted  to  them  by  the 
Canadian  government  they  had  been  obliged  to 
take  service  on  the  railways,  thus  bringing  about 
a  dispute  with  the  regular  railway  employees. 
They  had  been  disappointed  also  by  the  climate, 
finding  it  difficult  to  grow  fruit,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  their  former  homes.  His 
eldest  son  was  then  on  his  way  home  from  Can¬ 
ada,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  emigrants, 
and  Tolstoy  evidently  spoke  from  his  son’s  re¬ 
ports.  During  the  whole  of  the  spring  of  1899, 
the  Dukhobor  movement  was  the  one  practical 
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subject  in  which  he  seemed  keenly  interested, 
and  he  invariably  glowed  into  anger  or  admira¬ 
tion  when  he  spoke  of  them.  “  It  is  a  wonderful 
work — a  wonderful  work,”  he  said.  “It  is  a 
great  loss  that  more  is  not  known  about  it  in 
Europe.”  “But  Europe  could  never  give  them 
any  practical  help.  Their  position  in  any  Euro¬ 
pean  country  would  be  no  better  than  in  Russia. 
If  they  had  not  to  serve  in  the  army,  they  must 
pay  war  taxes,"  I  said.  “That  is  so,”  he  said  ; 
1  ‘  but  it  is  a  great  loss  that  so  little  is  known 
about  them.” 

Of  the  Dukhobor  movement  in  general  lie 
spoke  very  often,  and  nearly  always  with  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  peasant  Sutayeff,  who  he  seemed  to 
think  was  quite  unknown  outside  his  own  circle. 
“It  is  the  only  attempt  to  realize  Christianity 
that  I  can  see,”  he  said,  and  then  mentioned  the 
Quakers,  of  whom  he  had  evidently  read  much. 
But  in  general  his  conversation  was  desultory, 
and  when  his  eye  fell  upon  some  book  or  paper 
lying  near,  he  would  take  it  up,  drop  the  first 
subject,  and  begin  to  talk  of  books.  He  seemed 
to  xeceive  large  numbers  of  works  in  English, 
especially  American  works  on  social  and  theolog¬ 
ical  questions,  and  spoke  about  some  of  them 
very  warmly.  But  in  regard  to  novels  his  atti¬ 
tude  was  almost  invariably  the  same.  He  would 
begin  by  praising  them  for  their  literary  skill, 
characterization,  and  knowledge  of  life,  and  end 
by  saying  that  they  lacked  the  only  justification 
of  art  —  its  serious  interest  and  moral  import. 
Of  his  own  writings,  with  the  exception  of  letters 
and  articles  upon  social  questions  upon  which  he 
was  actually  engaged,  he  never  talked  ;  and  the 
general  belief  that  he  regarded  his  former  novels 
as  worthless  prevented  the  question  being  raised. 
Only  once  he  mentioned  his  writings,  and  then 
in  connection  with  the  translations  done  by  Mrs. 
Maude,  which  he  praised  highly. 

Tolstoy’s  speech  in  general  was  witty,  placid, 
full  of  aphorisms  and  illustrations  taken  from 
popular  life,  many  of  which  are  very  difficult  for 
a  foreigner  to  understand.  Only  when  he  spoke 
of  oppression  and  wrongdoing  did  his  manner 
change,  and  the  change  then  was  into  anger,  not 
compassion,  even  when  dealing  with  misfortunes 
for  which  no  one  could  be  held  responsible.  He 
seemed  a  man  in  whom  sensibility  was  replaced 
by  an  intense  and  hardly  defined  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  Though  indulgent  toward  differences 
of  opinion  and  habits  in  individuals,  he  seemed 
in  general  impatient,  irritable,  and  almost  in¬ 
tolerant  of  opposition.  Opposition  on  general 
principles  seemed  to  annoy  him .  His  language 
was  the  language  of  a  man  of  warm,  masterful  tem¬ 
perament,  to  whom  any  attempt  to  subject  him¬ 
self  to  abstract  rules  of  humility  and  forbearance 
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must  be  an  intolerable  strain.  In  repose  his  face 
was  rigid,  severe,  and  prophetic.  He  spoke  with 
a  sarcastic  contempt  of  things  which  he  disliked, 
and  his  laugh,  even  when  caused  by  simple  merri¬ 
ment,  sounded  ironical. 

Of  Tolstoy’s  manner  of  life  in  Moscow  I  saw 
little,  my  visits  being  always  in  the  evening.  It 
seemed  much  less  varied  than  at  Yasnaya  Polyana. 
He  worked  all  the  morning  in  a  chaos  of  unin¬ 
telligible  manuscripts,  dined  late,  and  rode  or 
received  visitors  in  the  evening.  Of  visitors  there 
were  a  great  many,  and  all,  whether  strangers  or 
relatives,  were  treated  on  the  same  basis  of  simple 
familiarity,  intimacy  in  regard  to  his  work,  in¬ 
tentions,  and  opinions  being  observed  with  all. 
My  first  visit  was  cut  short  by  the  count  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  was  going  with  his  sons  and 
another  visitor  to  the  public  baths,  and  he  invited 
me  to  accompany  the  party  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  Banya  is  of 
course  one  of  the  great  embodiments  of  Russian 
communism,  all  with  a  minimum  of  privacy  bath- 
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-jn,r  together  in  the  hot  air,  and  in  the  exhala¬ 
tions  of  their  own  bodies.  The  offer  was  a 
tempting  one,  and  only  fear  of  intrusion  led  me 
to  refuse. 

In  Tolstoy’s  way  of  composition  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  very  remarkable  except  his  industry  and  the 
extraordinary  care  which  he  lavishes  upon  the 
correction  and  revision  of  his  manuscripts.  A 
corrected  proof  is  often  as  difficult  for  the  printer 
as  the  original  manuscript,  and  the  manuscript, 
even  after  copying  and  recopying  innumerable 
times — a  work  which  is  performed  by  members 
of  his  family  —  is  quite  unintelligible  at  first 
glance.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  elaboration,  Tol¬ 
stoy's  style  has  none  of  the  finish  and  limpidity 
of  TurgeniefE’s.  Letters  and  articles  for  the  for¬ 
eign  press  prohibited  by  the  censor  in  Russia  are 
reproduced  by  the  cyclostyle  process  in  violet  ink. 
The  Countess  Tolstoy  is  his  chief — not  always  an 
appreciative — critic.  Though  Tolstoy  is  rather 
impatient  of  objections  against  liis  teachings  on 
general  grounds,  he  is  indulgent  to  criticism  in 
detail,  and  he  regards  indiscriminate  admiration 
with  distrust.  1 1  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  when 
told  of  the  raptures  of  critics  over  “Master  and 
Man,”  he  asked,  “  Have  I  written  anything  very 
stupid  ?  ”  The  remark  is  too  epigrammatic  to  be 
genuine.  But  that  the  story  should  be  told  is 
significant  of  Tolstoy’s  deep  distrust  of  the  general 
tendencies  of  criticism  in  art  and  in  life. 


II.— TOLSTOY  ON  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

It  was  inevitable  that  any  one  who  visited 
Count  Tolstoy  in  the  winter  of  1899  should  hear 
his  opinions  of  war  and  peace  in  general,  and  on 
the  coming  conference  at  The  Hague  in  particular. 
The  South  African  trouble  had  not  then  assumed 
an  acute  form,  and  the  one  great  subject  of  in¬ 
terest  in  western  Europe  was  the  proposal  of  the 
Czar.  In  Russia,  the  interest  was  hardly  as  keen, 
for  the  students’  riots  overshadowed  everything, 
and  the  Finnish  trouble  was  growing  bigger  and 
bigger  every  day.  But  Tolstoy’s  interest,  always 
acute  in  such  matters,  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
appeals  for  his  opinion  from  England  and  the 
Continent.  At  the  time  of  my  second  visit,  he 
had  just  completed  a  long  letter  in  reply  to  a  re¬ 
quest  for  advice  from  some  members  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  letters  to  societies  and  individuals,  in  all  of 
which  he  condemned  the  Czar’s  proposals  em¬ 
phatically,  and  prophesied  their  failure.  His 
Swedish  correspondents  had  made,  among  others, 
what  seemed  an  excellent  practical  suggestion, — 
that  all  persons  who  refused  on  conscientious 
grounds  to  undergo  military  training  should  pay 
their  debt  to  the  state  by  performing  an  equiva¬ 


lent  amount  of  useful  work.  But  the  idea,  which 
appealed  to  Tolstoy  at  first  on  its  merits,  he  re¬ 
jected  unhesitatingly.  No  conference  called  to¬ 
gether  by  governments  as  they  existed  could  do 
anything  to  abolish  war  or  lessen  its  evils,  he  de¬ 
clared  ;  and  he  read  his  letter  aloud  in  Russian 
in  his  peculiar  peasant’s  voice,  punctuating  every 
sentence  with  the  words,  “You  understand?” 
When  he  had  concluded,  he  said,  emphatically  : 
“That  is  what  I  think  of  the  Emperor’s  confer¬ 
ence  1  ”  Adding,  angrily:  “It  is  all  baseness 
and  hypocrisy — nothing  more.”  These  were  his 
arguments  : 

The  first  reason  why  governments  cannot  and  will 
not  abolish  war  is  that  armies  and  war  are  not  acci¬ 
dental  evils,  bub  are  symptoms  and  essential  parts  of 
government  as  it  exists  itself.  When  I  say,  therefore, 
that  the  conference  is  hypocritical,  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  essentially  so.  But  when  you  declare  your  inten¬ 
tion  to  do  something  which  cannot  be  done  without 
changing  your  whole  life,  and  when  you  do  not  intend 
to  change  your  whole  life,  you  must  be  a  hypocrite. 
Thus  the  Czar’s  proposal  is  a  hypocritical  proposal,  and 
its  acceptance  by  other  nations  is  a  hypocritical  accept¬ 
ance,  without  any  faith  in  its  success. 

You  see  that  the  governments  are  proposing  merely 
to  conceal  the  symptoms  of  their  own  disease  by  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  opportunities  for  war.  By  such  means  they 
think  to  turn  the  minds  of  people  from  the  true  remedy, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  their  own  consciences.  Yet 
they  cannot  succeed  even  in  this  attempt.  A  conference 
summoned  by  governments  cannot  in  any  way  lessen 
the  dangers  of  war  or  even  diminish  its  evils.  Because 
there  can  be  no  trust  between  two  armed  men  who 
imagine  that  their  interests  are  in  conflict.  They  cannot 
agree  to  limit  their  armaments,  because  they  have  no 
faith  in  one  another’s  promises.  If  they  had  faith  in  one 
another’s  promises,  they  would  need  no  armies  at  all. 
And  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  million  men  to  decide 
a  quarrel,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  half  a  million  ? 
Why  not  a  quarter  of  a  million  ?  And  if  they  really 
can  decide  to  equalize  their  forces  at  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  why  not  at  ten  or  one  ?  The  reason  is  that 
they  do  not  trust  one  another.  At  the  siege  of  Sebas¬ 
topol,  Prince  Urusov,  seeing  that  one  of  the  bastions 
had  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  and  that 
its  ultimate  retention  rested  merely  on  chance,  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  general  in  command  that  the  opposing 
forces  should  select  an  officer  to  play  chess  for  the 
possession  of  the  bastion.  Of  course,  his  proposal  was 
laughed  at.  Because  the  commander  knew  that  while 
each  might  consent  to  play  chess  on  the  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  the  bastion  without  any  trouble,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  loser  making  a  fresh  attempt  to 
capture  it  by  force  of  arms.  The  reason  why  killing 
men  instead  of  playing  chess  was  adopted  as  a  means 
of  solving  disputes  was  that  it  was  the  ultima  ratio ; 
and  when  you  have  killed  sufficient  men,  your  enemy 
must  keep  terms  with  you.  But  making  war  with  lim¬ 
ited  armies  is  not  the  ultima  ratio,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  beaten  side  raising  another  army  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  killing.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  peace  confer¬ 
ence  may  lay  down  rules  against  this.  But  since  every 
nation  that  goes  to  war  justifies  itself  on  the  ground 
that  its  enemy  has  not  kept  faith,  no  nation  in  time  of 
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war  can  regard  the  keeping  of  faith  with  its  enemy  as 
an  obligation. 

You  tell  me  that  the  nations  have  already  entered 
into  agreements  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  will  carry 
on  war.  This  is  quite  true,  though  the  so-called  rules 
for  the  humanizing  of  war  are  never  kept.  But  no 
nation  has  ever  entered  into  an  agreement  with  another 
to  limit  its  ability  to  carry  on  war.  And  governments 
cannot  in  any  case  limit  their  armaments  for  another 
reason,  because  each  rules  by  force  over  countries  whose 
inhabitants  desire  their  independence.  The  govern¬ 
ments  distrust  not  only  one  another,  but  also  their 
own  subjects.  But  as  this  is  a  necessary  function  of  a 
government,  no  government  can  bring  about  peace.  If 
all  men  were  guided  by  their  consciences,  and  trusted 
one  another,  there  would  be  no  governments  and  no  wars. 

But  you  tell  me  that  if  governments  cannot  stop  wars 
they  may  make  them  less  terrible.  This  is  a  delusion 
in  most  people’s  minds,  and  a  hypocritical  pretense  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining 
war.  It  is  hypocritical  pretense,  because  it  is  used  with 
the  intention  of  making  men  believe  that  war  is  less 
cruel  than  it  is.  Thus  governments  prohibit  the  use  of 
explosive  bullets  because  of  the  injuries  they  inflict,  and 
do  not  prohibit  ordinary  bullets,  which  in  many  cases 
inflict  just  as  painful  injuries.  They  prohibit  explosive 
bullets  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  which  prevent  them 
killing  women  and  children— that  is  to  say,  because  it 
does  not  serve  their  ends,  and  not  because  it  is  cruel. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  that  the  Czar’s  conference 
may  succeed  any  more  than  I  believe  in  its  success.  Even 
if  it  did  what  it  proposed  to  do,  it  would  only  divert 
men’s  minds  from  the  true  solution  which  is  possible 
for  every  one.  That  is,  for  each  man  to  be  guided  by 
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his  conscience,  which  tells  him  that  all  war  is  murder. 
When  every  man  is  convinced  of  this,  there  will  be  no 
more  wars,  aud  no  more  governments  to  make  them. 

“  But  suppose,”  I  said,  “  that  a  whole  nation, 
or  group  of  nations,  were  to  be  converted  to  this 
belief,  and  were  to  live  together  in  ideal  peace, 
it  is  still  not  to  be  expected  that  the  world  will 
be  simultaneously  converted.  And  suppose  that 
an  unconverted  nation  which  maintained  the  old 
system  were  to  threaten  the  lives  and  happiness 
of  the  converted  nation.  Would  not  the  con¬ 
verted  nation  be  forced  into  war  again  ? 

“No;  because  if  they  were  converted,  they 
would  be  led  by  their  consciences  and  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  they  would  know  that  war  is  mur¬ 
der.  ‘  They  would  know  that  Christianity  did  not 
prohibit  them  laying  down  their  own  lives,  but 
that  it  prohibited  them  from  taking  the  lives  of 
others.” 

From  the  question  of  war  and  peace  Tolstoy 
turned  suddenly  to  an  American  book  on  theol- 
ogy  which  he  was  reading,  and  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  great  admiration  for.  But  ten  minutes 
later  the  question  arose  again  under  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form.  I  had  been  reading  a  book  just 
published  by  a  well-known  Russian  writer,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  war  was  an  un¬ 
profitable  speculation,  and  would  no  longer  com¬ 
pensate  any  country  for  the  sacrifices  it  in/olved. 

1 1  was  reported  that  this  book  had  considerable 
effect  upon  the  Czar  in  inducing  him  to  call  to¬ 
gether  the  conference  which  Tolstoy  condemned 
On  every  page  there  was  an  insistence  that  moral 
and  sentimental  considerations  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  abolition  of  war.  "War  was  a  specula¬ 
tion,  said  the  writer,  and  owing  to  changes  in  its 
nature  and  in  the  social  composition  of  Europe, 
it  could  no  longer  pay.  Therefore,  no  sensible 
power  was  likely  to  enter  upon  it.  To  support 
this  view  there  was  a  great  mass  of  material  ad¬ 
duced  as  to  military,  financial,  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  Upon  this  book  I  asked  Count 
Tolstoy’s  opinion,  although  I  was  quite  assured 
that  he  would  answer  that  the  author  s  point  ot 
view  was  immoral,  that  war  was  murder,  and 
that  those  who  did  not  murder  merely  because  it 
was  unprofitable  were  as  blood-guilty  as  those 
who  did.  But  to  my  surprise  he  answered  :  •  it 
is  a  very  interesting  book.  It  is  of  great  value. 
It  will  serve  a  great  purpose  if  every  one  reads 

lt  It  was  my  first  revelation  of  Count  Tolstoy’s 
dualism  as  a  theorist  and  a  practical  man.  JNly 
subsequent  talks  with  Count  Tolstoy  convinced 
me  that  while  he  judged  all  general  questions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  literal  Christianity,  his 
method  of  dealing  with  individual  problems  was 
intensely  practical.  He  was  always  ready  to 
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approve  or  condemn  any  institution  or  project 
according  as  it  approached  or  receded  from  the 
accepted  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  That  all 
human  institutions  were  equally  immoral  when 
tested  by  his  own  principles  never  prevented  him 
from  discussing  them  individually  on  their  merits, 
and  being  quite  willing  to  accept  installments  of 
human  improvement,  even  though  the  improve¬ 
ment  served  but  to  perpetuate  the  general  system 
which  he  condemned.  But,  brought  back  to 
generalities,  he  was  always  unfaltering.  Govern¬ 
ments,  churches,  institutions,  and  art  were  all  un¬ 
christian,  and  no  Christian  could  recognize  them. 
Yet  he  repeatedly  expressed  admiration  of 
workers  and  writers  who,  while  supporting  the 
existing  system,  used  their  powers  to  make  its 
working  easier  for  the  people.  He  seejned  a  man 
who,  had  he  had  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  would 
have  been  quite  ready  to  postpone  his  personal 
faith  to  immediate  necessities.  In  the  narrow 
sphere  of  work  which  is  open  to  him  in  Russia  lie 
actually  does  so  to  a  considerable  extent.  Had 
he  lived  in  a  freer  country,  where  intellectual  re¬ 
volt  is  not  fed  by  repression,  he  might  very  well 
have  been  a  practical  statesman,  or  at  least  a 
practical  revolutionary.  That  he  would  reject 
this  view  himself,  there  is  no  doubt.  Yet  Tolstoy 
essentially  is  not  a  dreamer,  but  a  man  who  sees 
the  world  as  it  is,  and  knows  very  well  that  there 
is  little  chance  of  any  immediate  fundamental 
change. 


HI, — WHAT  WOULD  TOLSTOY  DO? 

But  what  would  Tolstoy  do  were  he  to  become 
as  dominant  in  action  in  Russia  to-morrow  as  he 
has  become  in  Russia’s  thought  ?  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  speculation,  and  one  upon  which  neither 
his  works  nor  his  life  throws  any  real  light.  As 
a  practical  man  he  knows  very  well  that  his  eth¬ 
ical  abstractions  could  no  more  be  realized  in  Rus¬ 
sia  to-morrow  than  in  any  other,  country.  Yet  he 
knows  Russia,  its  needs  and  its  failings,  much 
better  than  any  other  man  in  his  position,  for  he 
is  practically  the  only  educated  man  who  has  lived 
as  an  equal  among  the  class  which  is  in  reality  all 
Russia — that  is  to  say,  the  peasants  and  the  work¬ 
men.  And  as  a  practical  man  he  is  quite  as  ready 
to  accept  installments  of  reform  and  amelioration 
as  any  Liberal  in  the  land,  though  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  reforms  which  imply  the  maintenance 
of  existing  governments,  whether  in  Russia  or  in 
the  West,  will  mitigate  his  abstract  condemna¬ 
tion  for  one  moment.  But  while  he  makes  his 
primary  distinction  between  the  present  system 
of  government  by  force  and  the  ideal  rule  of  con¬ 
science,  he  is  quite  willing  to  draw  a  secondary 
distinction  between  good  governments  and  bad 


ones.  What  would,  then,  lie  do  to  save  Russia,  if 
given  supreme  power,  while  conscious  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  carrying  his  own  extreme  Christian¬ 
ity  into  effect  ? 

The  question  was  of  especial  interest  to  me  as 
giving  an  opportunity  for  learning  his  outlook  on 
the  various  rumors  current  a  few  years  ago  as  to 
the  establishment  in  Russia  of  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment.  Tolstoy  was  categorical  on  this  point, 
and  was  plainly  of  the  Slavophile  opinion  that 
Western  institutions  could  never  be  more  than  an 
excrescence  upon  the  body  politic  in  Russia.  1 
had  asked  him  how  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
peasantry  and  workmen  regarded  those  constitu¬ 
tional  reforms  which  the  educated  non -official 
classes  demanded  with  almost  one  voice. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  reforms  ?  ”  he  inter¬ 
rupted. 

“Western  institutions  generally  —  a  parlia¬ 
ment,  liberty  of  the  press,  legal  guarantees - ” 

‘•What  on  earth  have  we.  to  do  with  legal 
guarantees  and  Western  institutions?”  he  inter¬ 
rupted,  seemingly  astonished  that  any  one  should 
ask  such  a  question.  “  Your  mistake  is  always 
in  assuming  that  Western  institutions  are  a  ste¬ 
reotyped  model  upon  which  all  reforms  should 
be  based.  It  is  this  delusion  that  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  half  the  wars  and  predatory  aggressions 
carried  on  by  Europeans  against  men  of  other 
races.  If  reforms  are  wanted  in  Russia,  it  is  not 
either  Western  or  Eastern  reforms,  but  measures 
suited  for  the  people,  and  not  for  other  peoples. 
The  assumption  that  reforms  so  called  must  be 
constructed  upon  Western  models  is  a  pure  prod¬ 
uct  of  Western  exclusiveness,  and  is  opposed 
both  to  Christianity  and  to  common  sense.” 

<>  But  surely  the  Russians  do  not  differ  more 
from  other  European  races  than  the  European 
races  differ  from  one  another,  and  a  policy  which 
suits  all  the  other  races  is  therefore,  prima  facie, 
applicable  to  Russia.” 

“Ido  not  admit  for  one  moment  that  any 
European  policy  is  more  suited  to  European  races 
than  Russian  policy  is  suited  to  Russia.  Both 
are  bad  and  opposed  to  Christianity.  (Like 
many  other  Russians,  Tolstoy  always  spoke  of 
‘  Europe  ’  as  a  distinct  geographical  unity,  of 
which  Russia  forms  no  part.)  But  every  nation 
has  its  own  social  spirit,  which  is  as  clearly  de¬ 
fined  as  its  religious  spirit,  and  all  this  perpetual 
talk  of  modeling  and  remodeling  has  no  more 
practical  value  than  a  proposal  to  reconstruct  the 
religion  of  Confucius  upon  the  religion  of  Christ. 
And  what  have  we  to  do  with  legal  guarantees  ? 
I  answer  that  question  by  telling  you  that  for  the 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  the  law  does  not  exist 
at  all.  They  either  regard  the  law,  as  I  do,  as  a 
matter  wholly  external  to  them,  with  which  they 
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(Sketch  by  L.  Pasternak.) 

have  nothing  to  do,  or  despise  it  actively  as  a 
fetter  which  retards  the  development  of  their  in¬ 
ternal  life.  Western  life  differs  from  Russian 
in  being  rich  in  outward  manifestations,  civic, 
political,  and  artistic.  The  law  is  necessary  to 
it,  and  it  regards  the  law  as  the  crown  and  sate 
guard  of  its  being.  The  life  of  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  is  less  expansive,  and  they  do  not  regard  the 
law  as  an  active  factor.” 

"But  surely  Russians  submit  to  their  own 
laws  as  much  as  we  ?  ” 

"They  submit  to  them,  but  they  are  not 
guided  by  them.  It  is  not  their  submission,  but 
their  neglect  of  the  law,  which  makes  our  people 
so  peaceful  and  long-  suffering.  And  that  neg- 
lect  of  the  law  is  also  what  makes  our  officials  the 
greatest  knaves  in  the  world.  You  ask  why  ? 
Because  the  mass  of  the  people,  while  they  de¬ 
spise  external  restrictions,  are  guided  by  their 
consciences.  But  our  educated  officials  continue 
to  neglect  the  law,  and  they  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  their  consciences.  They  have 
neither  principle  nor  restraint,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  become  what  they  are. 

“When  I  say  that  the  Russians  are  led  by 
conscience,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  less 
crime  and  preventable  misery  among  them  than 
in  Europe  I  merely  say  that  conscience  plays 


here  the  part  played  by  law  in  the  West,  and  just 
as  your  law  fails  to  secure  freedom  from  crime, 
so  conscience  here,  through  ignorance  and  error, 
is  not  infallible.  The  difference  in  practice  is 
that  the  Russian  peasant  is  quite  incapable  of 
feeling  contempt  or  anger  against  a  criminal.  He 
reasons  that  the  criminal  is  a  man  who  has  gone 
astray  either  from  failure  of  judgment  or  through 
passion.  This  is  the  truth  about  all  so-called  un¬ 
educated  Russians.  The  lower  officials  in  Siberia, 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  law,  permit  homeless 
convicts  to  pass  the  night  in  the  public  baths. 
Whatever  government  regulations  may  lay  down 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  criminals,  their 
general  treatment  is  sympathetic  and  kindly.” 

< 1  But  surely  Russian  history  shows  cases  of 
gross  cruelty  toward  criminals  ?  ” 

“Gross  cruelty  does  take  place,  and  when  it 
does  take  place  it  is  even  worse  than  the  cruelty 
of  European  officials,  for  the  sarrte  neglect  of  the 
law  manifests  itself  here.  But  the  systematic 
treatment  of  criminals  as  inferior  beings  is  un¬ 
known  here  and  inconceivable.  Your  prison 
officials  may  break  the  law  by  ill-treating  their 
charges.  But  they  never  break  it  by  indulging 
them.  Ours  break  it  both  ways,  according  to 
the  state  of  their  consciences.” 

I  asked  the  count  if  he  could  define  what,  then, 
he  regarded  as  the  essential  difference  between 
the  Russians  and  western  Europeans. 

“  The  difference  lies  in  this,”  he  answered,  em¬ 
phatically,  “  and  it  is  quite  evident  to  those  who 
know  them.  It  is  that  they  are  more  Christian 

_ more  Christian.  And  that  distinction  arises 

not  from  the  fact  that  they  are  of  lower  culture, 
but  from  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  that  for 
centuries  and  centuries  they  have  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ  their  only  guide  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Your  people,  from  the  time  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  have  read  their  Bibles  intelligently 
and  read  them  critically.  Ours  have  never  read 
them,  and  are  only  beginning  to  read  them  now. 
But  the  Russian  people  have  preserved  the  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  protective  laws  and  institutions,  such  as 
have  always  existed  in  the  West,  where  else 
should  they  seek  for  guidance  of  their  lives  ?  It 
is  this  element,  this  reliance  upon  conscience  and 
Christianity  as  opposed  to  law,  which  forms  the 
great  gulf  between  Russia  and  western  Europe. 
Between  Western  countries  there  has  always 
seemed  to  me  very  little  difference.  ‘The  con¬ 
ception  of  the  French  as  vain,  of  the  Italians  as 
excitable,  of  your  own  countrymen  as  cold  and 
calculating,  may  be  very  true.  But  to  a  Russian 
they  are  but  sections  of  a  general  empire,  in 
essentials  the  same,  but  all  differing  from  Russia 
by  their  material  spirit  and  their  legal  basis.  In 
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Russia,  Christianity  and  conscience  play  the  part 
which  material  considerations  and  legal  formali¬ 
ties  play  in  western  Europe.  ’’ 

a  Then  do  you  think  that  the  Russians  are 
capable  of  producing  a  really  higher  civilization 
than  western  Europeans  ?  ” 

<  <  That  I  cannot  say.  If  you  mean  by  civiliza¬ 
tion  Western  civilization,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  relative  highness  and  lowness.  I  only 
say  that  an  essential  difference  exists.” 

a  But  admitting,  as  you  do,  that  Russian  con¬ 
ditions  are  very  imperfect,  on  what  do  you  rely 
to  improve  them  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not  upon  what  )rou  call  Western 
reforms.  Because,  having  decided  that  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  Russia  and  Europe, 
there  is  not  even  a  ground  for  experimenting  with 
Western  reforms  in  Russia.  The  Western  system 
fails  to  insure  real  morality  in  the  West,  and  why 
should  it  do  better  in  a  country  for  which  it  was 
not  devised  than  in  countries  for  which  it  was  ? 
The  most  we  can  do  is  to  admit  that  Russian  sys¬ 
tems  have  failed  equally.  But  I  can  simply  repeat 
that  it  is  only  by  developing  the  consciences  and 
moral  sense  of  mankind,  whether  in  Russia  or 
elsewhere,  that  you  can  look  for  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  condition.” 

Tolstoy  spoke  very  much  more  in  the  same 
strain,  always  showing  himself  completely  out  of 
sympathy  with  ordinary  Russian  Liberalism,  and 
particularly  with  Marxism,  its  most  popular  form 
among  the  younger  men.  Socialism  in  every 
form  he  seemed  to  regard  as  little  better  than  au¬ 
tocratic  despotism,  saying,  ‘  ‘  Our  government 
keeps  one  class  in  idleness  by  means  of  violence  ; 
the  Socialists  would  keep  every  one  at  work  by 
violence.”  But  he  spoke  of  cooperation  with 
respect,  though,  in  the  abstract,  condemning  in¬ 
dustrialism  in  all  its  forms. 


IV. — TOLSTOY  IN  PRECEPT  AND 
EX  A  MP  LE. 

The  question  how  far  Count  Tolstoy  applies 
literally  his  principles  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  particularly  in  Russia,  among  those  who  do 
not  know  him  personally.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
publicity,  and  the  impossibility  of  free  discus¬ 
sion,  there  is  an  intense  vagueness  even  in  the 
minds  of  educated  Russians  as  to  the  personal¬ 
ities  of  their  famous  countrymen.  I  remember 
once,  a  short  time  before  my  first  meeting  with 
the  count,  discussing  the  subject  with  two  stu¬ 
dents.  As  is  usual,  both  these  students  were 
mature  political  thinkers,  one  a  Slavophile  and 
reactionary,  the  other  the  son  of  a  small  trades¬ 
man  and  a  fanatical  propagandist  of  all  the  new 
doctrines  from  Marxism  to  Tolstoyism.  Neither 


really  knew  anything  about  the  count  s  life,  but 
both  were  full  of  the  astonishing  fables  so  com¬ 
mon  in  Russia. 

“  It  is  mostly  hypocrisy,”  said  my  Slavophile. 

“  When  a  man  preaches  poverty,  lives  in  luxury, 
and  keeps  up  two  palaces  with  the  millions  of  ru¬ 
bles  he  earns  with  his  novels  he  had  better - ’ 

‘  <  He  had  better  say  nothing  ;  and  so  ought 

your  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  - ,  who  preaches 

poverty  also.  But  Lyeff  Nikolaievitch  does  not 
live  in  luxury,  and  makes  no  millions.  I  have 
seen  him  myself  near  Tula  walking  barefoot  to 
market  with  his  daughter,  and  carrying  baskets 
on  his  arm.” 

My  friend  had  never  been  near  Tula,  but  knew 
very  well  the  value  of  a  positive  statement.  He 
went  on  to  give  a  very  highly  colored  account  of 
Tolstoy’s  work  among  the  peasantry,  declaring, 
among  other  things,  that  one  day  outside  Moscow 
the  count  had  walked  home  barefoot  in  the  snow, 
having  given  his  boots  to  a  peasant  woman  who 
complained  of  chilblains.  The  argument  contin¬ 
ued,  and  gradually  drifted,  as  most  Russian  argu¬ 
ments  on  literature  do,  into  a  discussion  whether 
or  not  the  author  in  question  was  or  was  not  truly 
penetrated  by  the  “  Russian  spirit.”  For  all  Rus¬ 
sians,  like  their  Western  critics,  agree  that  a  very 
distinct  Russian  spirit  exists,  and  may  be  dis¬ 
cerned  both  in  their  art  and  their  social  organi¬ 
zation.  But  what  the  Russian  spirit  is,  is  a 
matter  of  eternal  dispute. 

“If  there  were  anything  really  Russian  in 
Tolstoy’s  novels  they  would  not  be  so  popular 
among  foreigners,”  said  my  Slavophile.  “  Tur- 
genieff  is  the  only  other  Russian  novelist  read  in 
the  West.  And  Turgenieff  was  a  Westerner. 
The  only  difference  is  that  Tolstoy  knows  Russia 
better  than  Turgenieff,  but  he  is  no  more  a  Rus¬ 
sian.  Real  Russian  literature  is  incomprehensible 
to  western  Europeans.  Nobody  in  France  or  in 
England  reads  real  Russian  literature,  but  every 
one  reads  Pushkin  and  Tolstoy,  and  thinks  he 
knows  everything  about  Russia.  But  atheism 
and  German  uniforms  and  anarchism  are  not 
Russian.  Tolstoy  is  an  atheist  with  a  Western 
education;  his  sons  are  disguised  in  German  uni¬ 
forms.  ...”  And  my  friend  went  on  to  give  a 
highly  imaginative  account  of  the  Tolstoy  viinage, 
ending  by  giving  his  ideas  of  what  a  real  Russian 
and  a  real  reformer  ought  to  be. 

“  Father  John,  of  Cronstadt,  for  instance — he 
is  a  real  Russian,  and  a  really  honest  man.  -He 
is  the  really  popular  man  in  Russia.  The  mass 
of  the  Russian  peasantry — even  those  who  are  his 
own  neighbors,  as  he  admits  himself — distrust 
Tolstoy.  But  Father  John?  Who  is  it  that 
gives  every  penny  he  earns  to  the  poor  ?  Who  is  it 
that  receives  hundreds  of  letters  every  day  from 
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all  parts  of  Russia  asking  for  kelp  and  advice  ? 
Who  is  visited  every  year  by  thousands  of  pil¬ 
grims  ?  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  two 
palaces  and  ‘  have  all  things  in  common.’  ” 

Views  as  distorted  as  these  are  very  wide¬ 
spread  among  a  certain  class  of  Russians,  who 
think  that  because  Count  Tolstoy  does  not  go 
naked  and  starve  to  death,  which  would  be  the 
logical  application  of  extreme  Christianity,  he  is, 
therefore,  a  mere  propagandist  of  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  which  he  knows  it  is  impossible  to  observe. 
But  to  the  question  how  far  Tolstoy  applies  to  his 
daily  life  the  principles  which  lie  propagates  the 
answer  is  really  very  simple.  The  dualism  of 
Count  Tolstoy’s  mental  equipment,  which  is  the 
first  thing  noticed  by  a  stranger,  serves  him  in 
good  turn  here,  and  relieves  him  of  the  necessity 
of  compounding  with  his  conscience.  For  if,  as 
an  ethical  teacher,  he  professes  doctrines  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  consistently  with  efficiency  as  a  worker  and 
reformer,  as  a  practical  man  he  sees  at  once  the 
limitations  which  must  be  placed  upon  these  doc¬ 
trines.  He  is  content  to  observe  his  abstract  rule 
of  life  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
efficiency  as  a  worker  and  an  example.  He  sees 
that  if  he  were  to  observe  his  doctrines  literally 
he  might  attain  M.  Pobyedonostseff's  ideal  of 
“the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,”  but  his  value  as 
a  reactive  force  would  be  destroyed.  And  he 
prefers  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  own  soul  by  com¬ 
pounding  with  practical  life  rather  than  to  destroy 
the  special  opportunities  afforded  by  the  position 
which  he  holds  in  the  world.  Thus  we  see  him 
daily  denying  all  government,  yet  approving  or 
condemning  on  their  individual  merits  the  actions 
of  governments  ;  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  yet  let¬ 
ting  them  be  paid  for  him  ;  despising  industry, 
yet  helping  and  sympathizing  with  industrial 
workmen  ;  and  rejecting  the  rights  of  property, 
yet  sometimes  taking  for  his  own  writings  money 
which  lie  knows  he  can  employ  to  better  purpose 
than  those  who  would  otherwise  gain,  the  profits, 
as  he  did  with  his  novel  “Resurrection,  which 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 
assist  the  emigrant  Dukhobortsi.  Everywhere 
the  so-called  teachings  of  Tolstoy  are  qualified  by 
the  necessities  of  his  daily  life.  His  rule  of  me 
is  observed  closely,  but  only  when  it  does  not 

diminish  his  power  for  practical  good. 

Thus  Tolstoy  as  a  practical  man  is  quite  ready 
to  act  as  intermediary  between  the  peasants  on 
his  property  and  the  local  officials,  though  he  flat¬ 
ly  denies  the  right  of  the  first  to  resistance  or  of 
the  second  to  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  ilia 
the  root  of  his  doctrine,  “  Resist  not  him  that  is 
evil,”  is  with  him  little  better  than  an  ethical  ab¬ 
straction.  The  vituperative  condemnation  ot 


wrongdoing  can  hardly  be  a  part  of  “  Resist  not 
him  that  is  evil.”  But  Tolstoy  is  bitter  in  con¬ 
demnation  ;  and  while  he  declares  categorically 
that  resistance  can  never  be  justified,  he  is  the 
first  to  express  sympathy  with  righteous  revolt. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  his  articles  and  published 
letters  he  seldom  commits  himself  to  such  sym¬ 
pathy.  But  these  letters  and  articles  are  devoted 
to  the  abstract  exposition  of  the  underlying  cause 
of  political  and  social  troubles.  In  his  private 
conversation,  regarding  all  questions  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  he  judges  them  in  the 
light  of  their  immediate  rights  and  wrong.  Thus, 
if  you  ask  Count  Tolstoy’s  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  a  particular  war,  he  will  unhesitatingly  give  a 
judgment  as  to  which  side  is  in  the  right,  and 
even  express  satisfaction  at  any  success  they  may 
gain.  But  ten  minutes  afterward  ask  him 
whether  there  is  any  exception  to  his  doctrine, 

“  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil,”  and  he  will  answer 
unhesitatingly,  “No." 

This  capacity  for  compromise  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  extreme  opinions,  the  rarest  of  all  quali¬ 
ties  among  really  convinced  social  reformers, 
shows  itself  admirably  in  his  family  life.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Count  Tolstoy  lives,  if  not  in  pal¬ 
aces,  at  least  in  houses  which  are  infinitely  better 
than  those  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  primitive 
as  is  his  dress,  it  is  sufficient,  and  that  cannot  be 
said  of  the  clothing  of  most  Russian  peasants, 
while  his  food,  if  simple,  is  certainly  better  and 
more  regular.  Black  coffee  is  not  a  prime  ne¬ 
cessity  of  life,  neither  are  bicycles,  but  I  have 
seen  the  count  drinking  coffee  after  dinner,  and 
he  bicycles  and  rides  on  horseback  in  the  Mos¬ 
cow  suburbs  without  any  qualms  of  conscience. 
The  fact  is  that  Tolstoy,  while  retaining  his  con¬ 
victions,  has  long  passed  the  first  ardor  of  the  le- 
former.  “Leave  all  and  follow  me,”  he  has  learned 
is  not  a  practical  doctrine,  or,  if  it  is  practicable, 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  greatest  usefulness. 
Even  Shelley,  who  was  the  greatest  embodiment  of 
white-hot  propaganda  which  the  last  century  pro¬ 
duced,  sometimes  ate  meat,  and  married  two 
wives.  And  Tolstoy  is  quite  ready  to  sacrifice 
an  ounce  of  perfection  for  a  pound  of  practical 
good.  He  has  none  of  the  egoism  which  would 
lead  him  to  strive  after  the  absolute  realization 
of  his  own  doctrines.  Posterity  has  justified  the 
judgment  of  Henri  Quatre  that  a  kingdom  is 
worth  a  mass.  And  Tolstoy  knows  very  well 
that  an  occasional  deference  to  convention  and 
the  occupation  of  an  eight-foot  cubicle  in  a 
family  mansion  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
devotion  and  assistance  of  his  family,  and  the 
possession  of  funds  for  carrying  on  his  work, 
llis  position  may  not  be  logical,  but  in  the  Strug- 
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gle  between  logic  and  usefulness  logic  has  lost. 
So  he  spends  his  time  in  the  summer  at  his 
country  home,  plowing  and  reaping  in  the 
fields,  helping  the  widow  to  gather  in  her  crops, 
bargaining  with  tax-collectors  on  behalf  of  the 
poor,  and  giving  his  peasants  sound  practical  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  how  best  to  carry  on  their  work  and 
resist  extortion.  The  fact  that  he  lives  in  a 
•  *  palace  ”  does  not  trouble  his  conscience  in  the 
least.  And  in  his  winter  home  at  Moscow  he 
does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  sweep  the  snow 
from  the  front  of  his  house.  He  knows  that  it  is 
better  both  for  his  gospel  and  for  its  propagation 
that  he  should  spend  his  time  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  with  his  pen  ;  and  that,  if  his  health  de¬ 
mands  exercise  and  recreation,  it  is  no  sin  to 
possess  a  bicycle  and  a  horse,  even  though  these 
are  luxuries  undreamed  of  by  the  majority  of  the 
human  race. 

All  this  is  very  characteristic,  not  only  of  Count 
Tolstoy,  but  of  Russians  in  general.  While  the 
Russian  is  the  very  first  to  rush  and  put  all  his 
thoughts  into  immediate  action, — a  circumstance 
which  makes  the  abstract  revolutionary  much 
more  dangerous  in  Russia  than  elsewhere,- — he  is 
by  no  means  a  worshiper  of  absolute  ideals  either 
in  thought  or  in  action.  As  it  is  in  Russian 
literature,  it  is  very  much  in  Russian  life.  The 
best  Russian  novels  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  western  Europe  by  the  complete  absence  in 
the  delineation  of  human  character  of  absolute 
types  of  goodness  or  badness,  beauty  or  ugliness. 
In  all  the  writings  of  Tolstoy  and  Turgenieff 
there  is  not  a  single  character  personifying  any 
absolute  quality,  whether  good  or  bad.  In  the 
actions  which  they  depict,  there  is  the  same  dep¬ 
recation  of  extravagance.  The  fanatic  and  the 
man  of  fixed  ideas  invariably  come  to  a  bad  end. 
A  rational  compromise  between  ideas  and  facts 
is  the  essential  in  useful  work.  This  character¬ 
istic  of  Russian  ideas  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
Turgenieff’s  best-known  novel,  “Virgin  Soil.” 
The  hero,  Nezdanoff,  the  man  of  fixed  ideas, 
breaks  down  when  he  attempts  to  apply  them  to 
life.  But  the  same  ideas,  held  in  a  less  intense 
degree,  and  therefore  more  easily  applicable  to 
existing  conditions,  triumph  in  the  hands  of  the 
practical  factory  manager,  Solomin.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  Count  Tolstoy’s  favorite  books  is  Mr. 
Morley’s  work  “  On  Compromise.”  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  true.  His  life  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  application  of  extreme  ideas  to  action.  He 
lives  as  nearly  according  to  the  literal  precepts 
of  Christianity  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  who 
values  practical  usefulness  to  do.  But  in  the 
conflict  between  his  ideas  and  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  world  about  him  it  is  the  practical 
side  of  his  character  which  gains  the  victory. 


V.— COUNT  TOLSTOY  AND  THE 
RUSSIANS. 

What  is  Tolstoy’s  real  relationship  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  he  serves  and  idealizes  ?  What  is  the 
popular  view  of  Tolstoy  as  an  active  social  force  ? 
We  know  that  the  official  classes  distrust  and  fear 
him  ;  and  that  as  Marxism  is  the  only  gospel  of 
educated  non-official  Russia,  educated  non-official 
Russia  is  content  with  admiring  him  as  an  artist 
and  deriding  him  as  a  moralist  and  political  phi¬ 
losopher.  But  Tolstoy  himself  puts  his  ethical 
teachings  on  the  summit ;  his  novels  at  best  have 
been  only  instruments,  and,  as  he  has  many  times 
declared  of  late,  unfit  instruments.  He  is  the 
last  man  to  set  any  store  upon  his  reputation  as 
an  artist,  and  he  lias  condemned  unhesitatingly 
the  whole  theory  of  art  upon  which  his  earlier 
works  were  constructed.  So,  if  we  eliminate  dis¬ 
trustful  officials,  and  an  educated  class  which  re¬ 
spects  moral  courage  and  intercession  for  the 
weak  but  regards  the  Tolstoyan  gospel  with  con¬ 
tempt,  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  bed  rock  of 
Russian  society — the  people.  What  do  the  peo¬ 
ple,  what  do  the  peasants  think  ?  The  peasants 
are  inarticulate,  and  that  is  the  first  difficulty. 
To  solve  it  satisfactorily  would  therefore  require 
a  knowledge  of  Russia  which  few  Westerners 
possess.  Tolstoy  has  himself  declared  that  many 
even  of  his  own  peasantry  regard  him  merely  as 
a  horn  of  plenty  and  an  intercessor  in  time  of 
trouble.  How  the  Russian  peasant  regards  un¬ 
expected  benefactors,  he  has  shown  in  “Resur¬ 
rection,”  where  Prince  Nekliudoff  fails  utterly 
to  convince  his  peasants  of  his  good  intentions  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  when  at  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  many  enlightened  proprietors  wished  to 
make  a  liberal  distribution  of  their  land  the 
peasants  drew  back,  fearing  attempts  at  trickery. 
The  legacy  of  distrust  left  by  serfdom  is  strong 
among  Russians  to-day.  I  remember  myself  see¬ 
ing  a  German  traveler  in  Nijni  Novgorod  offer¬ 
ing  cigars  all  round  to  a  group  of  bargees  from 
the  Oka,  and  being  repulsed  with  the  incredulous 
grin  to  which  one  treats  a  thimblerigger.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Russian 
peasant  is  highly  responsive  to  kindly  treatment 
when  once  he  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  disin¬ 
terested.  But  he  requires  convincing,  and  Tolstoy 
has  not  entirely  escaped  the  fate  which  overtook 
his  predecessor. 

But  how  do  the  peasants  regard  Tolstoy  as  a 
reformer  and  propagandist  ?  I  made  many  ef¬ 
forts  to  solve  this  question.  In  Moscow  he  was 
well  known,  at  least  by  appearance,  and  there 
were  few  whose  attention  had  not  been  attracted 
by  the  sight  of  an  aged  peasant  riding  round  the 
suburbs  in  the  twilight,  mounted  on  an  excellent 
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horse,  and  sitting  it  with  the  air  of  a  nobleman  and 
soldier.  But  among  the  muzhiks — and  Moscow, 
the  Russians  say,  is  “a  city  of  muzhiks” — 
there  was  very  little  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  man  dwelled  in  Israel.  The  most  appre¬ 
ciative  answer  which  I  ever  received  from  a  mu¬ 
zhik  was  that  “  he  is  a  good  burin."  This  peas- 
sant  had  read  “War  and  Peace,”  and  also  a  little 
pamphlet  by  the  count  on  sobriety,  which  he 
condemned  on  the  excellent  ground,  “  Yes,  but 
Gosudar  Imperator  drinks  champagne.”  Among 
most  of  the  muzhiks  there  was  a  singular  una¬ 
nimity  of  suspicious  fear.  Some  condemned 
him  as  a  besbozlinilc,  or  atheist,  and  others  told 
the  most  absurd  stories  as  to  his  relations  with 
the  government,  one  informing  me  coolly  that  he 
was  paid  by  the  authorities  to  encourage  mili¬ 
tary  service.  In  short,  the  great  mass  seemed 
utterly  ignorant  of  everything  except  Tolstoy’s 
name  and  his  practice  of  wearing  peasant’s 
clothes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  lack  of  influence, 
combined  with  his  celebrity  abroad,  accounts 
largely  for  the  indulgence  with  which  Tolstoy  is 
treated  by  the  Russian  Government.  As  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  Tolstoy  has  certainly  more  disciples  in 
the  smallest  of  European  states  than  in  his  own 
great  country.  From  practical  Tolstoyism  the 
Russian  Government  has  hitherto  had  little  to 
fear.  Anti-militarism  is  really  the  only  appli¬ 
cable  part  of  his  teaching,  and  the  anti-military 
sects  of  Russia  are  much  older  than  Tolstoy,  and 
in  no  way  traceable  to  him,  though  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  gained  them  much  moral  support  by  his 
writings  in  the  foreign  press.  It  is  a  very  strange 
thing,  and  quite  characteristic  of  Europe’s  outlook 
on  Russia,  that  these  sects  are  encouraged  in 
countries  where  military  service,  or  war  taxes, 
which  Tolstoy  himself  regards  as  precisely  the 
same  thing,  are  obligatory.  The  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  says  Tolstoy,  is  entitled  to  the  severest 
condemnation  for  upholding  conscription  ;  but 
this  condemnation  is  equally  deserved  by  every 
other  country,  whether  it  maintains  a  conscript 
or  a  volunteer  army.  But  having  once  estab¬ 
lished  conscription,  Tolstoy  recognizes  that  it  is 
an  absurdity  for  Westerners  to  condemn  the 
Russian  Government  for  refusing  to  recognize 
conscientious  objections,  no  such  objections  being 
listened  to  for  a  moment  in  any  other  country. 
Tolstoy  sees  this  more  keenly  than  most  persons, 
and  pays  scant  attention  to  expressions  cf  sym- 
1  pathy  coming  from  abroad. 

Tolstoy’s  influence  certainly  has  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  abroad  ;  why  has  it  not  increased  com- 
mensurately  in  his  own  country  ?  The  novelty 
and  uncompromising  character  of  his  doctrines, 
when  stated  in  the  abstract,  have  attracted  for¬ 


eigners.  But  in  Russia  the  novelty  is  not  so 
great.  Tolstoy  is  not  a  pioneer  in  Russia.  The 
democratic  faith  in  the  people  which,  rather  than 
Christianity,  is  the  practical  basis  of  his  gospel, 
is  many  years  older  than  Tolstoy.  The  great 
Russian  social  movement  of  the  middle  of  last 
century,  of  which  Tolstoy  is  but  the  heritor, 
produced  a  host  of  enlightened  men  and  women 
such  as  he,  who  succeeded  in  doing  for  a  time 
what  he  has  done  for  a  lifetime — in  undergoing 
the  process  of  oproslr.henie,  becoming  first  of  all 
simple.  These  people  were  as  well  aware  as  Tol¬ 
stoy  that  only  through  simplicity  they  could  make 
themselves  one  with  the  people,  and  that  only  by 
sharing  the  burdens  of  their  lives  could  they  lift 
up  out  of  the  dust  a  people  to  whom  all  appeals 
from  above  would  have  been  addressed  in  vain. 
TurgeniefE,  the  historian  of  the  movement,  shows 
us  how  this  movement  ended  in  disillusion  and 
disenchantment.  It  was  too  ardent  to  last,  and 
too  little  in  accord  with  actuality  to  succeed  even 
for  a  time.  Turgenieff’s  dreamer  of  high  dreams, 
who  could  find  community  with  the  muzhiks  only 
by  drinking  himself  to  intoxication  in  their  com¬ 
pany,  was  a  characteristic  type.  Even  the  prac¬ 
tical  Bazarof,  who  admitted  no  dreams  and  no 
ideals,  found  that  the  muzhik  could  not  under¬ 
stand  his  language.  The  emulators  of  Turge- 
niefE’s  heroes  in  real  life  had  no  more  success. 
Suicide,  Siberia,  and  expatriation  were  the  ends 
of  most.  But  the  first  ardor  of  this  reforming 
movement  had  been  exhausted  before  Tolstoy 
came  under  its  influence,  and  the  one  Russian 
who  succeeded  in  showing  how  far  identification 
with  the  people  was  practicable  has  therefore  had 
few  imitators  in  his  own  country. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Tolstoy  should  have 
succeeded  so  far  where  his  predecessors  have 
failed.  He  came  of  a  family  whose  habits,  we 
are  told,  were  so  luxurious  that  his  grandfather 
sent  his  linen  to  be  washed  in  Holland  ;  his  edu¬ 
cation  was  unfavorable ;  he  was  hampered  by 
family  attachments,  and  he  began  to  change  his 
views  at  a  time  when  the  old  ardor  for  self-sacri¬ 
fice  had  been  killed  by  failure  and  disenchant¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  as  a  practical  man,  he  had  al¬ 
ways  a  clear  idea  of  the  limitations  of  Russian 
popular  life.  The  real  explanation  of  his  success 
seems  to  be  that  he  was  never  led  away  by  re¬ 
formatory  zeal.  He  had  taken  the  peasant  Suta- 
yeff  as  a  model  and  master  himself,  and  he  re¬ 
garded  the  peasant’s  life,  not  as  something  to  be 
raised  and  lifted  up  to  his  own.  level,  but  as  an 
ideal  already  materialized.  The  earlier  reformers 
had  regarded  the  Russian  peasantry  as  so  much 
valuable  raw  material,  which  would  display  its 
true  value  when  impregnated  with  revolutionary 
moral  and  political  ideas.  Tolstoy  never  had  any- 
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thing  to  do  with  revolution ;  and  in  morals  lie 
found  a  better  standard  among  the  peasants  than 
anywhere  else.  He  was  convinced  that  culture 
had  nothing  to  do  with  morality,  and  he  became 
therefore  a  pupil  rather  than  a  master  in  the  great 
peasant  school. 

It  is  plainly  that  which  differentiates  Tolstoy 
from  the  hundreds  of  other  educated  Russians 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  people  and  earn  in 
return  nothing  better  than  the  reputation  of 
“  characters,”  and  the  benevolent  contempt  of 
peasants  who  do  not  understand  them,  and  whom 
they  do  not  understand.  But  Tolstoy  found  not 
only  his  ethical  but  also  his  aesthetic  doctrines 
realized  among  the  people.  The  common  life, 
lie  says,  is  not  only  the  basis  of  all  true  morals, 
but  of  all  true  art.  What  cannot  be  understood 
by  the  simplest,  he  argues  again  and  again,  is  not 
true  art.  Art  requires  no  commentary  ;  it  is  in¬ 
fective  in  its  nature,  and  if  it  is  not,  it  is  not 
true  art.  It  is  a  ‘‘means  of  communion,”  “a 
condition  of  human  life.”  The  remark  made  by 
another  celebrated  Russian,  that  TurgeniefE  s 
“  Recollections  of  a  Sportsman  ”  had  exhausted 
the  life  of  the  people,  awakened  his  wrath,  and 
he  asked,  indignantly  : 

“The  life  of  the  people  exhausted? — the  life 
of  the  people  with  its  manifold  labors,  its  dan¬ 
gers  on  sea  and  land,  its  relations  with  employ¬ 
ers,  leaders,  companions,  with  men  of  other 
faiths  and  nationalities,  its  travels,  its  struggles 
with  nature,  with  wild  beasts,  its  relations  to 
domestic  animals,  its  work  in  the  forest,  on  the 
steppes,  in  fields  and  gardens,  its  family  rela¬ 
tions,  its  dealings  with  fellow-workers,  its  bear¬ 
ing  to  economical  questions,  to  intellectual  prob¬ 
lems,  all  the  problems  of  life  for  self  and  family, 
— all  these  interests,  all  permeated  with  religious 
sentiments  ...  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  to  make  way  for  descriptions  of 
how  one  hero  kissed  his  lady’s  hand,  another 
her  arm,  a  third  in  some  other  way, — is  this  to 
be  given  up  for  that  other  art  whose  only  ob¬ 
jects  are  to  flatter  pride,  dissipate  ennui,  and  de¬ 
velop  eroticism  ?  ” 

This  is  not  art,  he  says.  As  the  life  of  the 
people  is  the  best  of  all  lives,  the  art  which  the 
people  create,  and  which  is  created  by  students 
and  imitators  of  the  people,  is  the  best  of  all  art. 
Tolstoy’s  ideas  of  art  and  morals  are  thus  com¬ 
plementary  and  mutually  indispensable,  and  his 
productiveness  as  an  artist,  in  the  sense  under¬ 
stood  by  himself,  is  multiplied  by  his  mode  of 
life.  The  work  which  he  does  in  the  fields,  his 
long  tramps  from  village  to  village,  his  visits  to 
night- refuges  and  prisons,  his  teaching  of  peas¬ 
ants  at  his  country  home,  his  stories  and  fables 
written  specially  for  the  people,  his  popular  works 


on  science  and  on  morals,  not  only  form  a  part 
of  what  he  regards  as  the  ideal  life,  but  a  part 
also  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  true  artist. 

Yet  it  would  be  untVue  to  say  that  Tolstoy  as 
a  teacher  enjoys  a  wide  influence  among  any 
Russian  class.  What  the  future  will  do  with  his 
doctrines,  no  one  can  say.  At  present,  the  masses 
of  the  Russian  people  are  far  too  susceptible  to 
mystical  emotions  to  find  any  attraction  in  a 
rationalistic  guide  still  in  the  flesh.  But  if  they 
remain  in  their  present  state  of  culture,  fifty 
years  hence  they  will  be  quite  capable  of  leviving 
Tolstoyism  as  a  religious  cult,  with  its  founder 
endowed  with  supernatural  attributes  somewhere 
in  the  background,  and  around  his  name  a  great 
tangle  of  traditions  which  Tolstoy  would  regard 
with  horror.  Meantime,  Tolstoy  as  a  man,  in 
his  immediate  circle,  enjoys  much  greater  honor 
than  a  prophet  in  a  wider  sphere. 

But  if  Tolstoy  is  not  a  great  influence  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  what  is  his  value  as  a  representative  of  Rus¬ 
sian  ideas  ?  The  first  thing  notable  is  that  his 
philosophy,  even  although  he  finds  its  germs 
more  widespread  in  Russia  than  anywhere  else, 
is  a  general  human  philosophy  in  its  application, 
and  is  even  more  generally  comprehensible  than 
his  art.  Yet  Tolstoy  is  really  a  very  faithful 
representative  of  Russian  life.  If  Tolstoy  has ^ 
never  made  a  Russian  sect,  the  Russian  sects  > 
have  made  Tolstoy.  He  is  a,  pupil,  not  a  teach- 
er,  in  his  own  country.  It  is  only  abroad  that  i 
Tolstoy  stands  as  a  revolutionary  apostle  of  novel 
moral  ideas.  His  relation  to  his  own  country-  j 
men  is  that  he  expresses,  divested  of  mysticism,  |j 
the  practical  religion  which  animates  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  Russian  sectarians,  Dukhobortsi,  Molo- 
kani,  Stundists,  and  Vagabonds.  How  far  he  is  : 
right  in  declaring  that  the  masses  of  his  country¬ 
men  are  informed  by  the  same  spirit  is  another 
question.  And  even  if  he  is  right  in  this,  is  he 
right  in  regarding  racial  conditions  as  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor,  and  not  merely  a  low  state  of 
culture  ?  Either  view  seems  to  strike  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  applicability  of  his  doctrines.  If  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasant  is  really  the  spiritual  salt  of  the 
earth  by  history  and  race,  what  of  the  other 
races  ?  If  he  is  merely  a  better  man  because  he 
leads  a  primitive  life,  what  of  his  future,  and 
what  of  the  future  of  the  advanced  races  ?  For 
Tolstoy  is  no  dreamer,  and  he  knows  very  well 
that  the  machine  even  of  “false  civilization” 
cannot  be  stopped.  The  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  Tolstoy  the  practical  man  are  given 
by  Tolstoy  the  academic  thinker,  who  replies 
that  consequences  matter  nothing,  as  they  mat¬ 
tered  nothing  to  the  preacher  of  asceticism  in 
“The  Kreuzer  Sonata.”  Let  each  man  settle 
with  his  own  conscience.  The  rest  may  perish. 
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PRESERVING  THE  HUDSON  PALISADES. 


THE  preservation  for  public  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  places  possessing  scenic  or  his¬ 
toric  interest  in  an  unusual  degree  is  a  matter 
about  which  the  people  of  different  sections  of 
the  United  States  might  well  vie  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  showing  intelligent  and  patriotic  con¬ 
cern.  Each  good  example  ought  to  be  widely 
heralded,  in  order  to  stimulate  activity  in  other 
quarters.  This  magazine  has  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  done  what  it  could  to  further  such  work  in 
general  and  in  particular  ;  and  its  pages  are  open 
from  time  to  time  for  the  record  of  projects  ac¬ 
complished  or  the  encouragement  of  movements 
set  on  foot.  It  was  with  especial  gratification 
several  months  ago  that  we  were  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  as  a  practical  certainty  that  the  famous 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson  were  to  be  redeemed 
from  all  risk  of  further  defacement,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  treated  and  developed  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  an  extended  parkway,  under  the  joint 
control  of  permanent  commissions  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  steps 
which  remained  to  be  taken  to  make  the  Pali¬ 
sades  Park  a  legal  as  well  as  a  practical  certainty 
have  now  been  completed. 

It  is  nearly  three  centuries  since  Hudson  and 
his  men  sailed  up  the  river  and  discovered  the 


varied  wonders  of  its  unrivaled  shores,  and  for 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  white  men 
have  been  living  on  the  summit  of  the  great  Pali¬ 
sades’  escarpment,  and  also  on  the  facing  east 
bank.  And  yet  until  recently  that  notable  region, 
like  several  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
New  York  City,  has  been  very  much  neglected. 
One  might  safely  assert  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction  that  of  the  New  Yorkers  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  vacation  travel  and  exploration,  ten 
times  as  many  have  visited  the  rugged  cliffs  and 
precipices  of  mountain  scenery  in  Europe  as  have 
made  themselves  at  all  familiar  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  ridge  of  basaltic  rocks  that  forms  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  for  a  distance  of  some  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles, — at  least  a  dozen  miles  of  which 
lies  opposite  the  territory  now  comprised  within 
the  actual  municipal  limits  of  the  metropolis. 

Yet  although  so  few  people  have  known  the 
Palisades  in  an  intimate  way,  the  whole  traveling 
world  has  been  familiar  with  the  great  rocky 
wall,  with  its  tree- covered  slope  of  accumulated 
talus  and  lUbris  at  the  base,  and  with  the  af¬ 
forested  sky-line  at  the  top.  This  noble  scene 
■has  been  one  of  the  charms  of  a  steamboat  ride 
on  the  Hudson,  and  one  of  the  advertised  at¬ 
tractions  of  travel  on  the  New  York  Central 
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Railroad,  which  follows  the  water’s  edge  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  This  year  it,  is  likely 
that  more  people  will  see  the  Hudson  River  and 
its  beauties  than  in  any  previous  season  for  a 
long  time,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  travel  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  will 
take  the  Hudson  River  route,  whether  by  boat 
or  by  rail. 

£  While  undoubtedly  the  water’s  edge  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palisades  affords  a  very  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  beautiful  driveway,  with  attractive 
landscape  treatment  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
of  irregular  width  and  character  that  has  been 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  there  was  no 
pressing  reason  for  the  creation  of  a  Palisades 
Park  until  a  very  few  years  ago.  Urgency  in 
this  matter  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  there 
had  come  to  be  a  market  for  the  peculiar  trap 
rock  that  constitutes  the  Palisades  ridge  ;  and 
accordingly  there  had  come  into  existence  several 
very  extensive  quarries,  supplied  with  powerful 
modern  machinery  for  converting  the  hard  igne¬ 
ous  rock  into  paving-blocks  and  broken  stone  for 
making  macadamized  roads.  These  quarries  were 
operating  on  a  large  scale,  using  giant  powder  or 
dynamite  to  blast  down  huge  masses  of  the  rock 
with  which  to  feed  the  crushers  below  ;  and  the 
situation  enabled  them  to  load  from  their  own 
docks  into  great  scows  and  thus  obtain  cheap 


PALISADES,  FROM  ABOUT  ONE  MILE  SOUTH  OF  THE  STATE 
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water  transportation.  The  trap-rock  formation, 
however,  is  of  great  enough  extent  and  sufficient 
recurrence  in  the  general  vicinity  of  New  York 
to  supply  the  market  for  many  centuries  to  come 
without  the  necessity  of  destroying  one  of  the 
most  majestic  and  beautiful  stretches  of  natural 
scenery  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 

Thus  there  came  about,  some  years  ago,  a  very 
active  and  also  very  proper  agitation  against  the 
blasting  of  the  Palisades,  particularly  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Fort  Lee,  which  is  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  relic  on  the  Palisades  just  opposite  Fort 
Washington,  and  about  two  miles  north  of 
Grant’s  Tomb.  But  agitation  against  the  blast¬ 
ing,  while  useful  in  arousing  public  opinion  to 
the  desirability  of  some  action  for  preserving  the 
Palisades,  did  not  seem  to  point  out  any  effective 
remedy.  The  quarrymen  owned  the  land  and 
were  within  their  legal  rights  in  making  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Palisades  and  disposing  of  them  by 
the  cubic  yard.  There  were  only  two  things 
that  could  be  done  by  those  who  wished  to  stop 
the  blasting  and  save  the  scenery.  One  was  to 
buy  out  the  quarrymen  by  private  agreement, 
and  the  other  was  to  secure  legislation  which 
would  render  possible  the  condemnation  of  the 
land  for  public  uses. 

The  situation  was  rendered  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  more  important  part  of 
the  stretch  of  the  Palisades  lay  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  it  was  visi¬ 
ble  only  from  the  State^of  New  York  ;  and  the 
question  of  preservation  was  of  comparatively 
little  concern  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people 


of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  One  possible  solu¬ 
tion  that  seemed  hopeful  for  a  time  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  national  government.  It  was 
proposed  to  persuade  Congress  to  accept  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  in  converting  the  Palisades,  with  the  adja¬ 
cent  shore-line  and  riparian  rights,  into  a  national 
military  and  naval  reservation.  Bills  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  were  introduced  in  the  legislatures  and  in 
Congress  ;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  ad¬ 
vance  any  conclusive  argument  to  show  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  any  actual  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  reasons  for  taking  up  the  project, 
and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  thing  sought 
to  be  secured  was  not  in  fact  the  establishment 
of  a  military  or  naval  reservation,  but  merely  to 
find  a  way  to  put  a  permanent  end  to  the  devas¬ 
tations  of  a  few  quarrymen. 

Gradually  it  became  plain  enough  that  round¬ 
about  methods  of  that  kind  must  be  given  up, 
and  that  the  matter  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  direct 
and  businesslike  fashion.  The  true  method  was 
found  in  the  proposal  to  establish  an  interstate 
park  reservation  by  joint  or  identical  action  of 
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the  two  States  concerned.  Friends  of  the  project 
first  decided  what  it  was  really  necessary  to  do, 
and  then  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  results.  In  the  spring  of  1900  the  two 
legislatures  passed  acts  identical  in  their  general 
provisions,  ‘ 1  to  provide  for  the  selection,  location, 
appropriation,  and  management  of  certain  lands 
along  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  River  for  an 
interstate  park,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  sce¬ 
nery  of  the  Palisades.”  The  New  York  act  au¬ 
thorized  the  governor  to  appoint  ten  commission¬ 
ers,  five  of  whom  should  be  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  New  Jersey  act  in  like  man¬ 
ner  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  ten  com¬ 


missioners,  five  of  whom  should  be  citizens  of 
New  Jersey.  By  a  prearranged  plan  each  gov¬ 
ernor  appointed  the  five  men  selected  by  the  other 
governor,  and  thus  the  two  boards,  each  having 
ten  members,  were  made  up  of  the  same  individ¬ 
uals,  although  differently  organized. 

The  general  initiative  has  naturally  and  proper¬ 
ly  been  taken  by  the  New  York  boar*!,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  and  also  of 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  New  Jersey 
board  is  under  the  presidency  of  Col.  Edwin  A. 
Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  a  prominent  member  of  a 
family  far  famed  for  public  spirit  and  philan- 
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thropy,  and  whose  name  will  always  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  the  Stevens  Institute.  One  of  the  most 
valued  and  distinguished  members  of  the  board  is 
the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  belongs  to  both 
States  alike,  but  who  serves  as  a  New  Jersey 
member  of  these  two  commissions.  The  New 
York  members  besides  Mr.  Perkins  are  Messrs. 
Ralph  Trautmann,  J.  Du  Pratt  White,  Nathan 
F.  Barrett,  and  D.  McNeely  Stauffer  ;  and  the 
New  Jersey  members  besides  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Hewitt  are  Messrs.  Franklin  W.  Hopkins, 
Abram  De  Ronde,  and  W.  A.  Linn.  At  the 
time  when  these  boards  were  authorized,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  no  money  was  appropriated  ex¬ 


cept  for  expenses, — §10,000  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  and  §5,000  by  that  of  New  Jersey. 
At  that  time  the  principal  devastation  was  being 
wrought  by  a  certain  quarry  near  Fort  Lee,  and 
the  immediate  task  of  the  commission  was  to  get 
the  work  stopped.  It  was  found  that  instead  of 
beginning  with  condemnation  proceedings  the 
better  way  was  to  buy  the  quarry  out ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  use  the  §5,000  contributed  by  New 
Jersey  for  the  necessary  work  of  making  surveys 
and  maps,  examining  titles,  etc.,  while  it  was 
decided  that  the  §10,000  given  by  New  York 
should  be  used  as  an  initial  payment  to  the  quarry- 
men  in  consideration  of  a  six  months’  option  on 
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their  property  at  an  agreed  price.  This  price 
was  fixed  at  something  more  than  §130,000. 

Thus  the  most  objectionable  quarrying  was 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  commissioners  gained 
time  in  which  to  mature  their  plans.  They 
consulted  the  principal  property- owners  along 
the  Palisades  line,  and  found  most  of  them  en¬ 
tirely  ready  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  to  deed  to  the  public  without  com¬ 
pensation  as  much  as  they  owned  of  the  face  of 
the  cliffs,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  §500  an  acre  for  the  land  that  they 
owned  at  the  base  of  the  Palisades,  and  a  uni¬ 
form  price  of  $10  per  lineal  foot  for  such  riparian 
rights  as  some  of  them  possessed, — that  is  to 
say,  the  adjacent  land  under  water.  This  uni¬ 
form  arrangement  having  been  accepted  by  the 
owners  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stretch  of  the 
Palisades  that  it  was  proposed  to  acquire,  it 
would  evidently  be  feasible  for  the  commission¬ 
ers  in  the  future  to  make  use  of  their  powers  of 
condemnation  to  secure  the  remaining  tracts. 

When  the  legislatures  convened  last  winter,  the 
commissioners  were  prepared  to  report  that  if 
the  two  States  would  make  appropriations  suffi¬ 
cient  to  insure  the  purchase  of  the  edgewater 
lands  from  Fort  Lee  northward  to  Huyler’s 
Landing,  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles, 
certain  private  individuals  would  contribute  the 
cum  of  approximately  $125,000  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  purchase  of  the  particular  quarries  that 
had  been  doing  most  harm.  The  State  of  New 


York  was  asked  to  give  $400,000,  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  $100,000.  Not  to  go  farther  into 
financial  details,  it  suffices  to  say  that  Governor 
Odell  of  New  York  took  the  same  broad  and 
generous  interest  in  the  subject  that  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Governor  Roosevelt,  had  shown,  and  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  manifested  a  like  spirit. 
Both  legislatures  made  satisfactory  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  the  private  funds  that  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  purchase  of  the  quarry  were  promptly 
forthcoming.  The  giver  proved  to  be  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  whose  benefactions  are  not 
much  heralded  and  are  greater  and  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  most  people  suspect. 

The  commissioners  have  large  discretionary 
powers  ;  and,  while  they  will  not  try  at  once  to 
accomplish  much  more  than  the  acquisition  of  the 
absolutely  necessary  land  and  the  construction  of 
a  driveway  at  the  foot  of  the  Palisades,  it  will  be 
possible  in  the  years  to  come  to  do  many  inter¬ 
esting  things,  one  after  another,  by  way  of  de¬ 
tailed  development  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
possibilities  of  the  tract  which  has  come  under 
their  control.  As  projected  at  present,  the  Pali, 
sades  Park  will  include  something  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Most  of  the  park,  ob¬ 
viously,  is  vertical  rather  than  horizontal,  and 
does  not  therefore  add  appreciably  to  the  acreage. 
There  are  now  ferries  from  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street  to  Fort  Lee,  and  from  Yon¬ 
kers  to  a  point  known  as  Alpine.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  commissioners  that  when  the  road  im¬ 
provements  are  made  there  will  be  additional 
ferries. 

There  are  various  localities  of  historic  note,  and 
some  surviving  houses  and  relics  also  that  possess 
interest  of  a  personal  or  historical  character.  All 
these  things  must,  of  course,  add  their  touches 
of  attraction  to  the  development  of  the  park. 
Some  information  of  an  especially  interesting 
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character  has  been  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  Cady, 
the  distinguished  architect  of  New  York,  who 
has  long  had  a  beautiful  summer  home  on  the 
palisades,  and  who  is  conversant  with  all  the 
history  and  tradition  of  the  region.  The  para¬ 
graphs  that  follow  have  been  derived  wholly  from 
|jr.  Cady’s  fund  of  information. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  the  Palisades,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  were  a  few  straggling  Dutch¬ 
men  who  had  deserted  the  manors  of  Westches¬ 
ter  and  found  a  rude  refuge  upon  the  cliffs.  At 
certain  points  there  came  in  time  to  be  very  tol¬ 
erable  roads  down  the  mountain,  to  enable  mar¬ 
ket-gardeners  of  the  valley  (west  of  the  Palisades) 
to  get  their  “  truck”  to  the  river,  from  which  it 
could  be  floated  to  the  markets  of  Manhattan. 

A  road  of  this  kind  existed  at  Port  Lee,  an¬ 
other  at  what  is  now  known  as  Alpine,  opposite 
Yonkers,  which  was  then  known  as  “  Closter 
Landing.”  At  the  foot  of  this  road,  by  the 
river  were  three  taverns  or  road -houses,  one  of 
which  is  still  standing.  These  three  houses  were 
in  active  service  while  as  yet  there  was  not  a 
house  in  what  is  now  known  as  Yonkers. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  several  Eng¬ 
lish  battleships  anchored  off  “Closter  Landing,” 
and  on  one  occasion  sent  a  band  of  men  ashore 
to  collect  firewood.  A  party  of  Dutchmen  in 
the  valley  getting  news  of  it,  organized,  and 
stealthily’  descended  and  took  the  gang  away 
prisoners,  the  war  vessels  not  daring  to  fire  on 
them  lest  they  kill  their  own  men.  During  the 
war,  Cornwallis’  army  is  said  to  have  ascended 
this’  Alpine  road,  dragging  their  cannon  after 
them,  as  they  pressed  on  across  Jersey. 

As  the  war  closed,  many  of  the  Frenchmen 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  foreign  officers 
who  aided  Washington  settled  in  these  parts, 
and  we  still  find  the  names  Dubois,  Tavanier, 
Chevatier,  as  well  as  a  plenty  of  Dutch  names, — 
Van  Skiver,  Van  Valen,  Van  Buskirk,  etc. 


PALISADES,  FROM  THE  ERIE  DOCK  AT  WEEHAWKEN. 


For  years,  however,  the  region  of  the  Palisades 
was  as  unknown  to  the  general  public  as  the 
heart  of  Africa. 

One  day  in  the  early  sixties,  as  Mrs.  Charles 
Nordhoff  (the  wife  of  the  eminent  writer  and 
journalist)  was  visiting  a  friend  in  Yonkers,  she 
was  seized  with  a  keen  curiosity  to  know  what 
this  region  was  like,  and  later,  with  two  or 
three  friends,  rowed  across  the  river  and  toiled 
up  the  mountain.  She  found  that,  instead  of  a 
flat  platform  of  rock,  it  was  a  region  beautifully 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  well  wooded  with 
fine  trees,  and  possessing  points  with  views  of 
the  most  charming  and  picturesque  character. 

One  man  of  culture  and  leisure  had  already 
made  his  home  there,  Mr.  Frank  Miles,  a  most 
enthusiastic  botanist,  who  found  a  remarkable 
flora  on  the  cliffs, — owing,  as  he  said,  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  union  of  the  two  rock  formations  (the 
trap  rock  of  the  cliff  and  the  sandstone  of  the 
valley).  The  Nordhoffs  were  so  fascinated  with 
this  beautiful  region  that  they  settled  there  and 
gathered  several  intimate  friends  around  them 
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as  neighbors.  Later,  largely  through  their  ef¬ 
forts,  the  stone  church  was  built,  which,  with  its 
pretty  grounds,  is  the  pride  of  the  region. 

The  charm  of  this  part  of  the  country  has 
drawn  hither  many  people  of  artistic  callings. 
Here  are  the  homes  of  Howard  Christy,  the  fa¬ 
mous  illustrator  ;  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  the  archi¬ 
tect  ;  Frederick  and  Charles  Lamb,  mural  dec¬ 
orators  ;  and,  until  recently,  J.  Massey  Rhind, 
the  sculptor.  The  family  of  the  late  General 
Stryker  have  a  picturesque  place  here,  as  wild 
as  a  bit  of  the  Adirondacks.  Franklin  Hopkins, 
the  banker,  who  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Palisades,  has  a  place  a 
little  west  of  the  cliffs.  William  S.  Opdyke, 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  a  very  complete  and  charming  home. 
That  of  Mr.  Cady  is  in  quaintest  old  Dutch  style, 
the  furniture  and  fittings  throughout  being  an¬ 
tique,  many  of  them  from  Holland  a  couple  of 
centuries  back. 

The  Palisades,  at  Alpine,  are  some  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  river.  From  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  to  where  the  descent  to  the  val¬ 
ley  commences  is  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  more  or  less. 

The  view  to  the  west  as  one  gradually  passes 


down  the  mountain  is  very  charming.  The  fer¬ 
tile  valley  of  Overpeck,  with  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the  river  like  a 
silver  thread  winding  through  it,  form  a  scene, 
especially  at  sunset,  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

The  proposed  park  embraces  all  the  land  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  In  some  cases  this  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  strip  ;  in  others  it  spreads  out, 
covering  many  acres  of  ground,  as  at  “Cape 
Flyaway,”  the  quaint  fishing  settlement  under 
Mr.  Cady’s  place,  at  Alpine.  The  charm  of  a 
fine  road,  sheltered  all  the  afternoon  from  the 
sun  by  the  great  cliffs,  with  changing  views  of 
the  broad  river  that  flows  alongside,  will  proba¬ 
bly  surpass  that  of  any  drive  in  the  country.  At 
certain  points  land  is  to  be  secured  on  the  cliff, 
and  electricity  will  make  access  to  such  points  of 
observation  easy.  It  is  proposed  that  the  road¬ 
way  shall  have  a  separate  path  for  equestrians, 
and  another  for  bicycles.  It  will  extend  from 
Fort  Lee  to  Nyack,  at  the  former  point  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  fine  Hudson  County  Boulevard,  thus 
extending  the  drive  to  Bergen  Point  at  the  south. 
Fine  roads  are  proposed  from  Tuxedo  and  other 
points  which  will  connect  with  the. river  drive, 
opening  up  wonderful  possibilities  within  easy 
reach  of  the  great  city. 
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BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 


THE  vast  educational  activity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  but  little 
understood.  In  almost  every  Government  de¬ 
partment  and  bureau  at  Washington,  prolonged 
scientific  investigations  are  continually  carried 
on,  in  order  that  governmental  action  itself  may 
be  more  intelligent  and  more  efficient,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  promoted.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  is  a  great  scien¬ 
tific  undertaking,  fitted  to  rank  with  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  world  by  reason  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  its  researches.  The  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey,  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and 
laboratories,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
its  dependencies  are  constantly  engaged  in  simi¬ 
lar  work.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one 
vast  school  of  pure  and  applied  science.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Government  appropriates 
not  less  than  three  million  dollars  annually  for 
scientific  investigation  and  the  application  of  its 
results.  This  sum  would  almost  maintain  the 
three  great  urban  universities  of  the  country — 
Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Chicago — for  a  year. 


As  a  consequence  of  this  activity,  many  highly 
trained  scientific  men  have  been  attracted  to  enter 
the  Government  service  at  Washington,  and  they 
constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  scientific 
investigators  of  the  United  States.  Their  posi¬ 
tions  are  secure,  and  their  work  goes  on  without 
interruption  from  year  to  year,  apart  from  public 
notice,  and  yet  with  results  of  the  highest  theoret¬ 
ical  value  and  practical  importance.  While  the 
Congress  carries  on  this  work  for  governmental 
purposes  only,  it  indicated  as  long  ago  as  1892, 
in  a  joint  resolution  approved  April  12  of  that 
year,  that  the  Government’s  large  collections 
illustrative  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  and 
its  facilities  for  scientific  and  literary  research, 
were  to  be  held  accessible  to  the  investigators 
and  students  of  any  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  then  existing  or  thereafter  established  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  By  an  almost  unnoticed 
but  most  important  provision  incorporated  in  the 
general  deficiency  bill  passed  at  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Fifty -sixth  Congress,  and  approved 
March  3,  1901,  the  privileges  given  by  the  joint 
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resolution  of  April  12,  1S92,  to  investigators  and 
students  of  institutions  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  were  extended  to  "scientific  investigators 
and  to  duly  qualified  individuals,  students,  and 
graduates  of  institutions  of  learning  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  as  well  as  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as 
the  heads  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  men¬ 
tioned  may  prescribe.”  This  wise  and  generous 
provision  of  law  at  once  opened  the  way  for  a 
new  step  in  the  development  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States. 

How  were  qualified  students  in  Maine  or  New 
York,  or  Iowa  or  California,  to  know  just  what 
opportunities  for  study  and  research  were  open 
to  them  at  Washington  ?  To  whom  were  they 
to  apply  for  information,  guidance,  and  direc¬ 
tion  ?  By  whom  was  their  work  at  Washington 
to  be  supervised  and  recorded  in  case  they  might 
wish  to  offer  it  to  the  university  of  their  choice 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a 
higher  degree?  In  what  way  were  they  to  be 
brought  together  so  as  to  develop  the  esprit  de 
corps  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  genuine  stu¬ 
dent-body  ?  The  Congress  had  made  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  any  of  these  things,  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  could  make  none  without  a  violent  de¬ 
parture  from  all  precedent.  The  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  created  a  new  need,  and  that  need  is  to  be 
met  by  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution, 
incorporated  on  May  17,  1901,  and  formally  or¬ 
ganized  on  June  3. 

The  Washington  Memorial  Institution  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  activities  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association,  the  latter 
body  being  an  organization  of  women  “to  aid  in 
securing  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
increase  of  opportunities  for  higher  education,  as 
recommended  by  George  Washington,  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  various 


messages  to  Congress,”  and  so  forth.  The  plan 
has  been  worked  out  in  consultation  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  universities  and  other  scientific 
bodies,  and  with  their  hearty  cooperation  and 
approval.  It  has  the  merits  of  simplicity  and  of 
not  duplicating  any  existing  form  of  educational 
effort. 

The  name,  Washington  Memorial  Institution, 
is  self-explanatory.  It  recalls  to  mind  the  in¬ 
sistent  wish  of  Washington,  expressed  in  his 
will,  and  in  letters  to  Adams,  Edmund  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Governor  Brooke  of 
Virginia,  and  to  the  commissioners  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  district,  that  proper  provision  for  higher 
education  at  the  capital  itself  should  be  made  by 
the  Government. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  utilize  the 
scientific  and  other  resources  of  the  Government 
in  Washington  for  advanced  study  and  research, 
and  to  cooperate  to  that  end  with  universities, 
colleges,  learned  societies,  and  individuals.  In 
other  words,  it  is  to  supply  the  need  which  has 
been  pointed  out  above.  It  will  ascertain,  year 
by  year,  just  what  the  opportunities  for  students 
are  at  Washington,  and  will  publish  them  to  the 
world  ;  it  will  receive  and  enroll  students  who 
offer  themselves,  and  direct  them  to  the  places 
which  await  them  ;  it  will  record  their  work  and 
its  results,  and,  when  requested,  will  certify  these 
to  any  institution  of  learning.  It  will  keep  in 
touch  with  the  universities,  scientific  schools,  and 
colleges  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  depait- 
ments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government  on  the 
other.  In  this  way  it  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
promote  the  interests  and  the  ideals  of  both. 

The  property,  policy,  management,  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Institution  are  vested  in  a  board  of 
fifteen  trustees,  composed  as  follows  :  . 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  of  Tulane Uni¬ 
versity  ;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  ;  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
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ler,  professor  of  philosophy  and  education  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  ;  Charles  W.  Dabney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  ;  Daniel  Coit 
Gilman,  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  Chicago 
University;  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  regent  of 
the  University  of  California  ;  Mrs.  Archibald 
Hopkins,  president  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Association  ;  C.  Hart  Merriam,  chief 
of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey  ;  Cyrus 
Northrop,  president  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  ;  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ;  George  M. 
Sternberg,  surgeon -general,  United  States  army  ; 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  ;  and  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor.  It  will  be 
seen  that  on  this  board  the  universities,  the  scien¬ 
tific  schools,  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  State 
universities,  and  the  scientific  work  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  all  represented,  and  thereby  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  those  important  interests  is  assured. 
More  significant  still  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gilman, 
who  has  just  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  after  a  quarter- cen¬ 
tury  of  eminent  service,  has  been  tendered  and 
has  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Institution, 
and  will  take  up  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the 
autumn.  Under  his  guidance  the  new  work  will 
grow  on  sound  lines  and  by  wise  measures,  and 
will  have  from  the  outset,  as  it  will  deserve,  the 
confidence  of  the  country  and  of  the  officers  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Gilman’s  fitness  for  his 
new  post  is  unique,  and  it  is  a  happy  coincidence 
that  just  as  he  lays  down  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  presidency  of  a  great  university  these  lighter, 
though  hardly  less  responsible,  duties  fall  to  his 
lot. 

While  the  detailed  policy  of  the  Yfashington 
Memorial  Institution  is  yet  to  be  mapped  out, 
some  things  are  assured  by  the  facts  of  the  case 


PRESIDENT  DANIEL  C.  GILMAN. 

(Who  has  been  ohosen  as  director  of  the  Washington  Me¬ 
morial  Institution.) 

and  by  the  character  of  the  board  of  trustees.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Institution  will  be  independent 
of  Government  support  or  control,  and  that  it 
will  appeal  for  support  to  those  men  and  women 
who  are  ambitious  to  aid  the  higher  learning  and 
the  development  of  science.  The  Institution 
might  well  be  made  the  agency  through  which 
to  administer  a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  gen¬ 
eral  scientific  research  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  created  for  the  endowment  of 
research  in  medicine.  The  trustees  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  able  to  arrange  that  investigations  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  a  fund  might  be  carried  on  in 
part  at  the  universities  and  in  part  in  the  Govern. 


President  Henry  S.  Pritch¬ 
ett,  of  Boston. 


Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  of 
California. 


President  Cyrus  Northrop, 
of  Minnesota. 


President  Edwin  A.  Aider- 
man,  of  New  Orleans. 
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Surgeon-General  George  M.  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright.  Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott.  Hon.  Alexander  Graham 
Sternberg,  U.S.A.  Bell 
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ment  laboratories,  as  the  necessities  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  investigation  might  require.  In  this  way 
the  highest  type  of  institutional  cooperation 
would  be  promoted. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Washington  Memorial  Institution  will  so  shape 
their  work  as  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  the  sole  test  for  the  admission  of  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  capacity  and  fitness.  The  students 
will  naturally  be  mature  men  and  women,  trained 
for  the  most  part  in  existing  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  capable  of  undertaking  special  in¬ 
vestigations  either  under  direction  or  independ¬ 
ently.  Not  a  few  of  the  students  will  certainly 
be  candidates  for  higher  degrees  at  American  or 
foreign  universities  who  are  carrying  on  their 
studies  wholly  or  in  part  at  Washington.  Others 
will  be  those  who  have  taken  the  highest  degrees 
and  are  desirous  of  pursuing  farther  some  special 
topic  of  investigation.  There  will  be  students  of 
history,  of  diplomacy,  and  of  social  science  as 
well  as  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  No 
degrees  will  be  offered  or  conferred  by  the  Insti¬ 
tution  ;  it  will  be  an  aid  and  adjunct  to  universi¬ 
ties,  but  not  a  new  university  or  a  torso  of  one. 
Through  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  the 
educational  resources  of  the  Government  are 
practically  added  to  those  which  are  now  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  several  universities  of  the  country, 
the  smallest  and  the  largest  alike.  To  that  ex¬ 
tent  a  new  governmental  endowment  of  higher 
education  becomes  available  for  students  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

While  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution  is 
in  no  sense  a  university,  yet  it  meets  all  that  is 
generally  held  to  be  reasonable  in  the  demand  for 
the  establishment  of  a  statutory  national  univer¬ 
sity  at  Washington,  clothed  with  full  degree-con¬ 
ferring  powers.  The  movement  for  a  national 
university  of  that  type  dates  from  Washington 
himself,  and  it  has  received  respectable  support 


and  called  out  not  a  little  generous  sentiment  in 
its  favor  ever  since.  Meanwhile,  however,  con¬ 
ditions  have  entirely  changed.  Universities  of  a 
wholly  new  order  have  come  into  being,  and  the 
United  States  has  its  share  of  them.  These  great 
institutions,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  are  na¬ 
tional  in  the  very  best  sense, — national  in  their 
constituencies,  national  in  their  support,  national 
in  their  policies,  and  national  in  their  sympathies. 
They  have  sprung  direct  from  the  wishes  and  de¬ 
sires  of  the  people,  by  that  personal  initiative 
which  is  the  Anglo-Saxon’s  way  of  beginning  to 
build  his  most  characteristic  institutions.  They 
supply — and,  taken  together,  far  more  than  sup¬ 
ply — the  needed  opportunities  for  higher  study 
and  research  in  the  United  States.  To  add  to 
their  number  would  not  be  to  do  the  wisest  or 
most  necessary  thing  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  to  add  to  their  number  at  public  expense 
would  be  quite  unjustifiable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  real¬ 
ize  the  many  opportunities  for  work  at  Washing¬ 
ton  of  a  genuine  university  character  which  the 
activities  of  the  Government  offer,  and  it  is  un¬ 
wise  not  to  make  use  of  those  opportunities.  To 
bring  into  existence  an  additional  full  university 
organization  for  this  purpose  would  be  to  raise 
more  problems  than  would  be  solved.  It  was  the 
part  of  educational  statesmanship  to  devise  an 
easier  and  a  better  way  to  accomplish  the  same 
result.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  Washington 
Memorial  Institution  is  the  outcome. 

Only  the  happiest  results  may  be  expected  to 
follow  from  the  establishment  of  these  new  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  universities  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  scientists.  Each  has  something  to  learn 
from  the  methods  and  purposes  of  the  other,  and 
neither  can  possibly  lose  through  a  broadening  of 
outlook.  Under  Mr.  Gilman’s  direction,  the 
cause  of  scientific  research  and  of  the  applications 
of  that  research  to  practical  problems  may  con¬ 
fidently  be  expected  to  take  a  long  stride  forward. 


FHE  RUSSIAN  PROBLEM  IN  MANCHURIA. 


BY  PROFESSOR  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 


(Of  Qberlin  College.) 


SO  far  as  we  can  see,  the  United  States  is  more 
interested  in  the  future  of  Manchuria  pan 
any  other  nation  is,  except  Russia,  and  possibly 
Japan  ;  for  we  already  have  pretty  largely  a 
monopoly  of  the  Manchurian  trade.  According 
to  the  last  report  of  the  British  consul  at  New¬ 
ell  wahg,  two-thirds  of  the  imports  into  China  the 
year  before  the  war  were  from  America,  the 
value  of  the  cotton  cloths  alone  from  America 
amounting  to  nearly  $8,000,000.  The  Russians 
themselves  were  also  among  the  best  patrons  of 
American  trade,  a  large  part  of  the  material  for 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  being  purchased 
in  America.  We  rode  out  of  Port  Arthur  on  a 
train  drawn  by  a  Philadelphia  locomotive,  over 
rails  made  in  Baltimore,  which  were  laid  on  ties 
that  came  from  Oregon.  In  Harbin  almost  all 
the  vast  stores  of  railroad  material  had  been  im¬ 
ported  from  America.  We  counted  the  names 
of  no  less  than  twelve  American  firms  who  had 
contributed  to  this  stock. 

This  trade  is  not  likely  to 
be  affected  soon  by  any  reg¬ 
ulations  which  may  ensue 
from  Russian  control  ;  for 
she  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
supply  the  new  demands 
which  will  be  created. 

THE  LINE  OF  RUSSIA’S 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Before  the  close  of  navi¬ 
gation  in  1900,  the  Russians 
had  upon  the  Pacific  coast  an 
army  of  170,000  men.  But 
evidently  Manchuria  will  be 
a  very  poor  investment  if 
such  a  military  occupation  is 
demanded  for  any  very  great 
length  of  time.  The  mani¬ 
fest  interest  of  Russia  is  to 
settle  and  develop  the  terri¬ 
tory  contiguous  to  her  own 
borders  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amur,  and  to  secure  a  direct 
outlet  by  the  shortest  route 
to  the  open  sea.  The  mouth 
of  the  Amur  is  too  far  north 
to  be  of  service  to  commerce. 

Apparently,  Russia  will  be 


content  with  maintaining  the  condition  of  things 
provided  for  by  treaty.  Her  interests  are  cer¬ 
tainly  on  the  side  of  peace.  One  has  but  to 
travel  through  the  undeveloped  part  of  Siberia  to 
feel  that  the  Peace  Congress  called  by  the  Czar 
was  a  genuine  effort  in  the  line  of  the  interests  of 
Russia  and  of  the  world.  Russia  is  developing 
along  definite  parallels  of  latitude  into  territory 
contiguous  to  her  own,  all  of  which,  until  reach¬ 
ing  the  Amur  River,  is  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  great  plateau  that  separates  her  from  English 
colonies.  As  Gladstone  used  to  say,  one  has  but 
to  look  at  the  map  to  see  that  there  is  no  natural 
antagonism  between  the  interests  of  Russia  and 
those  of  England.  Even  if  she  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  retain  Manchuria,  it  need  not  seriously 
affect  the  other  interests  in  China.  Manchuria  is 
a  country  by  itself,  with  vast  undeveloped  re¬ 
sources,  forming  a  natural  connection  between 
Siberia  and  the  open  waters  of  the  Pacific. 


THE  RUSSIAN  PROBLEM  IN  MANCHURIA. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  ENGINEERS  AT  TELING. 


RUSSIANS  IN  MANCHURIA  SURPRISED  BY  THE 
BOXER  OUTBREAK. 

Never  was  a  great  nation  taken  more  by  sur¬ 
prise  than  were  the  Russians  last  summer  by  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Manchuria.  Of  this  I 
have  abundant  evidence  of  the  most  positive 
character.  On  June  5  of  last  year,  which  was 
ten  days  after  the  outbreak  in  Peking,  from  which 
city  we  had  escaped  but  the  day  before,  Vice- 
Admiral  Alexieff  heartily  seconded  our  plan  to 
go  through  Manchuria,  and  forwarded  us  on 
construction  trains  along  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railroad  to  Teling,  as  far  as  it  was  completed. 
This  was  thirty  miles  beyond  Mukden,  the  capital, 
and  about  450  from  Port  Arthur.  If  the  ad¬ 
miral  had  had  any  serious  apprehension  of  danger, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  encouraged  us  as 
he  did  to  make  the  trip.  Arriving  at  Teling  on 
June  10,  we  brought  the  news  from  Peking  with 
us  to  the  engineers  who  were  constructing  the 
railroad.  As  communication  with  Peking  was 
still  possible  by  telegraph,  they  received  that 
morning  an  assurance  that  the  Russians  need 
have  no  apprehension  of  trouble  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  because  it  was  believed  that  the  uprising 
was  mainly  directed  against  the  railroads  that 
were  built  by  English  capital  and  were  under 
English  control.  In  view  of  this,  we  were  re¬ 
quested  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  were  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  not  English. 

CHINESE  EASTERN  RAILROAD  PROTECTED  BY 
CbSSACKS  AND  CHINESE. 

We  then  set  out  in  Chinese  carts  for  a  journey 
200  miles  along  the  unfinished  line  of  the  rail¬ 


road.  During  the  entire  part  of  this  journey, 
which  occupied  ten  days,  we  were  entertained  by 
the  Russian  engineers  at  their  various  centers  of 
operations.  We  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  cordially  working  under  Russian  super¬ 
intendents.  During  this  portion  of  the  trip,  also, 
we  were  provided  with  a  military  guard,  which 
consisted  a  part  of  the  time  of  two  mounted  Cos¬ 
sacks,  and  a  part  of  the  time  of  two  mounted 
Chinese  soldiers.  The  total  Russian  force  along 
this  whole  line  consisted  of  a  single  Cossack  regi¬ 
ment,  whose  headquarters  was  at  Teling.  Mingled 
with  these  was  an  equal  body  of  Chinese  soldiers. 
The  special  need  of  the  military  force  was  not  to 
protect  the  railroad  against  any  organized  body 
of  Chinese,  but  to  guard  against  the  robbery  of 
the  large  amount  of  treasure  that  was  being 
shipped  to  the  various  points  to  pay  the  work¬ 
men,  and  of  the  more  valuable  material  that  was 
required  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  We 
had  occasion  at  one  time  to  see  the  hazard  to 
which  these  were  exposed  from  the  lawless  des¬ 
peradoes  who  infested  portions  of  the  country. 
One  morning,  when  a  few  miles  out  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  where  we  had  spent  the  night,  we  overtook 
a  train  of  teams  that  had  started  a  little  while 
before  us,  heavily  loaded  with  silver  coin.  We 
were  near  enough  to  them  to  witness  an  attempt 
to  rob  the  train  by  some  desperadoes  in  collusion 
with  the  drivers,  who  stampeded  the  Cossack 
horses  by  lashing  them  with  their  long  whips. 
On  seeing  this,  our  guard  left  us  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  dashed  on  to  the  scene  to  give 
them  support ;  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  this,  the  united  guard  of  Cossacks  occupied 
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a  little  knoll  that  commanded  the  situation,  and, 
with  guns  cocked  and  bayonets  fixed,  so  terror¬ 
ized  the  desperadoes  that  their  plan  was  aban¬ 
doned. 

All  along  this  route  we  found  the  engineers 
surrounded  with  their  families  and  confiding  im¬ 
plicitly  in  the  faithfulness  of  their  Chinese  work¬ 
men,  and  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  where  they 
were  stationed.  At  Quan-chen-tse,  one-half  way 
through  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  road,  we 
spent"  a  Sunday  at  the  very  flourishing  Scotch 
mission  of  the  place.  The  missionaries  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  large  building  operations,  and  saw  no 
indications  of  unrest  among  the  Chinese  about 
them.  At  Lao-sha-ku,  where  first  we  struck  the 
Sungari  River,  on  June  20,  we  found  the  whole 
valuable  property  of  the  railroad  guarded  by  a 
company  of  Chinese  soldiers,  who  were  spoken  of 
in  very  high  praise  by  the  able  and  experienced 
engineer  in  charge.  Along  the  entire  route  from 
Port  Arthur  to  this  point  we  had  seen  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  workmen  who 
apparently  felt  it  a  privilege  to  get  work  upon 
this  great  Russian  enterprise. 

RUSSIAN  UNPREPAREDNESS  FOR  A  CHINESE  ATTACK. 

On  June  22  we  reached  Harbin,  the  principal 
point  from  which  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad 
was  being  constructed.  This  is  almost  in  the 
exact  center  of  Manchuria,  being  the  point  where 
the  branch  from  Port  Arthur  intercepts  the  main 
line  running  from  Siberia  to  Vladivostok.  Tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  navigation  up  the  Sungari 
River,  the  Russians  had  brought  an  immense 
amount  of  material  to  this  point  and  were  push¬ 
ing  the  railroad  out  in  three  directions  to  meet 
those  who  were  building  in  .toward  the  center 
from  the  three  ends.  So  important  was  this 
place  that  Mr.  Yugovitsch,  the  chief  engineer, 
made  it  his  headquarters.  We 
left  Harbin  on  June  27  to  go 
down  the  Sungari  River  700 
miles  to  Khabarovsk,  on  the 
Amur  River.  When  we  were 
half-way  down,  our  steamer 
was  ordered  by  telegraph  to 
return,  for  the  revolution  had 
broken  out  in  Manchuria.  But 
as  we  had  prominent  Russian 
officers  on  board  who  were  un¬ 
der  urgent  orders,  our  steamer 
was  permitted  to  go  on. 

We  afterward  learned  that, 
upon  the  taking  of  Fort  Taku 
by  the  allies,  and  the  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  central  government,  the 
entire  population  of  Manchuria 


turned  upon  the  foreigners  with  scarcely  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning.  Two  weeks  later,  upon  going  up 
the  Amur  River,  we  found  the  Russian  steamers 
thronged  with  fugitive  women  and  children,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  had  hospitably  entertained  us  in  the 
center  of  Manchuria.  A  few  days  after  our  passage 
through  the  country,  these  had  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  suddenness 
with  which  this  storm  burst  upon  the  Russians. 
To  meet  it  there  was  no  preparation.  The  en¬ 
gineers  with  their  families  were  not  adequately 
guarded,  and  the  vast  property  of  the  railroad 
was  everywhere  exposed.  To  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  the  Chinese  destroyed  this  property,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  most  hasty  flight  that  any  of 
the  foreigners  escaped.  These  facts  ought  defi¬ 
nitely  to  dispel  the  impression  that  has  prevailed 
in  many  quarters  that  the  war  in  China  was 
fomented  by  the  Russians  in  anticipation  of  the 
great  advantages  which  they  were  going  to  reap 
from  it. 

Upon  reaching  Khabarovsk,  and  visiting  Vla¬ 
divostok,  we  proceeded  up  the  Amur  River,  on 
July  11,  when  we  had  ample  opportunities  to 
see  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  the  Russians  to 
repair  their  mistake  and  send  a  military  force 
into  Harbin  for  the  protection  of  their  property. 
With  great  haste  the  troops  already  in  quarters 
had  been  forwarded  from  Vladivostok  to  Tien¬ 
tsin  ;  and  though  the  whole  reserve  force  .of  the 
Amur  district  was  mobilized  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  there  was  necessarily  much  delay.  The  des¬ 
perateness  of  the  situation  was  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  brought  down  all  their  regi¬ 
ments  stationed  at  Blagovyeschensk,  numbering 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  sent  them  up  the 
Sungari  River  to  protect  the  property  at  Harbin. 
This  left  Blagovyeschensk  defenseless  until  other 
Russian  troops  could  be  brought  down  the  river 
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from  Transbaikalia,  700  miles  to  the  west. 
But  as  tlie  water  was  low,  these  troops  were  long 
delayed.  Meanwhile,  the  Chinese,  having  quietly 
but  rapidly  brought  up  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  a  large  force,  with  five  cannon,  and 
thrown  up  earthworks  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles,  without  a  moment’s  warning  began 
firing  upon  the  city  ;  while,  a  few  miles  below, 
the  Chinese  fort  at  Aigun  had  opened  fire  upon 
the  Russian  steamboats  that  were  passing  down. 

RETALIATORY  MEASURES. 

What  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
for  the  Russians  was  that  there  were  3,000  Chinese 
living  in  the  city,  and  25,000  living  in  villages 
on  the  Russian  side,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  be¬ 
low  the  city.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  these 
were  a  source  of  weakness  to 
the  Russians ;  and  so  like  a 
thunderclap  had  this  hostility 
of  the  Chinese  burst  upon 
them  that  they  naturally  felt 
that  no  Chinaman  could  under 
the  circumstances  be  trusted. 

It  was  therefore  a  military 
necessity  of  the  most  urgent 
kind  for  the  Russians  to  clear 
the  Chinese  away  from  their 
side  of  the  river  if  they  would 
protect  their  own  households. 

In  view  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  we  who  were  upon 
the  ground  could  not  see 
what  else  was  left  for  the 
Russians  to  do.  And  what 
was  done  was  not  through 


orders  from  the  central  government,  but  from 
a  spontaneous  impulse  of  self-preservation.  It 
was  a  fearful  sight  to  drive  as  we  did  through 
these  burning  villages,  which  the  Cossacks 
were  still  setting  on  fire,  and  see  everywhere 
the  signs  of  utter  desolation  which  prevailed. 
Not  a  Chinaman  was  visible.  The  disconsolate 
flocks  of  geese  and  herds  of  swine  and  clusters  of 
subdued  dogs  huddling  together  in  the  open 
squares,  with  smoldering  buildings  all  around, 
have  left  a  picture  on  our  minds  that  cannot  soon 
be  forgotten.  The  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  these  villages  had  disappeared, 
no  one  would  ever  know  where.  Probably  few 
of  them  could  escape  from  death.  The  fate  of 
the  3,000  Chinese  in  the  city  of  Blagovyeschensk 
is  well  known.  In  attempting  to  cross  the  river 
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to  join  their  own  countrymen  they  nearly  all  per¬ 
ished.  Two  days  after  the  catastrophe,  we  could 
count  hundreds  of  their  bodies  floating  down  the 
stream.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the 
Russians  made  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  give  these 
Chinese  a  safe  passage  across  the  river.  Rafts 
were  provided  for  them,  and  they  were  started 
safely  on  their  way  ;  but  the  rafts  were  poorly 
constructed,  and  were  overcrowded.  Still,  they 
might  have  got  over,  had  not  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  opened  fire  upon  them  and  produced  a 
panic  which  resulted  in  the  drowning  of  almost 
the  entire  number. 

Russia’s  occupation  of  the  amur  region. 

To  understand  the  situation  in  Manchuria,  it  is 
necessary  briefly  to  recount  the  history  of  Rus- 


the  terror  of  their  arms  far  up  the  Sungari 
River  to  the  very  center  of  Manchuria,  tlje  Rus¬ 
sians  were  overpowered  by  the  Chinese,  who 
were  at  that  time  under  the  leadership  of  the 
then  vigorous  Manchu  dynasty.  In  the  year 
1689,  by  the  treaty  of  Nertchinslc,  Russia  re¬ 
linquished  all  claims  to  the  Amur,  and  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  made  no  further 
attempts  for  the  occupation  of  the  region.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  however,  an  active  commerce  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Russia  was  maintained  over  the 
caravan  route  crossing  the  Gobi  desert  from 
Kiakhta  to  Kalgan,  the  Russian  Government 
meanwhile  making  a  special  point  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Chinese. 

The  final  annexation  of  the  Amur  region  was 
one  of  the  incidents  growing  out  of  the  Crimean' 


sia’s  occupation  of  the  adjoining  territory  across 
the  Amur.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  (1644),  Poyorkoff  advanced  from 
Yakutsk  into  the  valley  of  the  Amur,  and  ex¬ 
plored  a  considerable  portion  of  that  majestic 
river.  Five  years  later,  a  better- equipped  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Kabaroff  was  sent  out  for  the  per¬ 
manent  occupation  of  the  region.  But  he  found 
that  the  various  races  inhabiting  the  country 
were  tributary  to  the  Khan  of  Manchuria.  These 
made  such  a  determined  opposition  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  failed  to  maintain  permanent  possession. 
After  a  struggle  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  in  which  the  Russians  had  at  times  carried 


War.  In  1854,  MuraviefE  (whose  monument 
now  stands  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in 
Kabarovsk,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
Amur)  undertook  to  convey  a  considerable  force 
of  Russian  soldiers  down  the  entire  length  of  the 
Amur  River  to  join  the  small  fleet  under  Nevel- 
skoy,  who  was  defending  the  Russian  settlements 
on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Siberia.  Owing  to 
the  fear  of  depredations  upon  English  and  French 
shipping  in  the  Pacific,  it  was  of  great  importance 
for  the  allies  to  destroy  this  Russian  fleet.  Mura¬ 
viefE  obtained  permission  of  the  Chinese  to  de¬ 
scend  the  Amur  River  by  urging  the  necessity 
of  defending  the  Russian  possessions  near  the 
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the  right  to  build  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad 
through  Manchurian  territory,  and  to  occupy 
Port  Arthur  as  a  naval  station.  According  to  the 
stipulations  of  this  treaty,  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  permitted  to  purchase  the  right  of  way 
across  Manchuria,  from  the  Siberian  border  at 
Budalofski,  near  Nertchinsk,  to  the  border  of  the 
province  of  Usuri,  near  Vladivostok,  and  from 
Harbin  on  the  Sungari  River  to  Port  Arthur 
on  the  Chinese  Sea.  The  president  of  this  road, 
however,  was  to  be  a  Chinaman  ;  the  flag  under 
which  it  was  to  be  run  was  a  combination  of  the 
Russian  and  the  Chinese ;  and  the  military  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  road  was  to  be  by  joint,  forces  of  the 
Russian  and  the  Chinese  army.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  certain  period,  also,  the  Chinese  Government 
was  to  have  the  option  of  purchasing  the  road. 


mouth.  Being  successful  almost  beyond  his  ex¬ 
pectations  in  1854,  a  still  larger  expedition  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  descend  the  river 
the  following  year.  Through  the  preparations 
thus  made  ancl  carried  out  by  the  permission  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  Russia  maintained  her 
hold  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  successes  in 
that  quarter  made  up,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
reverses  she  suffered  in  the  Crimea. 

THE  RUSSO-CHINESE  TREATIES  OF  1858  AND  1896. 

An  unexpected  result  of  these  expeditions  of 
Muravieff  was  the  discovery  that  there  were  prac¬ 
tically  no  Chinese  settlers  north  of  the  Amur, 
and  few  upon  the  south  bank  ;  so  that  there  was 
but  little  opposition  to  the  settlement  on  the  north 
bank  of  so  many  Russian  colonists  as  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  promote  the  interests  of  Russian  naviga¬ 
tion  up  and  down  the  river.  In  May,  1858,  the 
treaty  of  Aigun  was  signed  between  the  Chinese 
and  Russians,  giving  to  Russia  all  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Amur  and  upon 
the  east  bank  of  the  Usuri,  China  retaining  that 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Amur  down  to  its 
junction  with  the  Usuri.  The  treaty  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  rivers  on  the  frontier  should  be 
open  to  navigation  only  to  vessels  of  the  two  em¬ 
pires,  and  that  the  few  Manchus  living  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Amur  should  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  under  the  Chinese  authorities. 

During  the  next  forty  years,  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  were  carefully  observed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Meanwhile,  a  population  of  350,000  Rus¬ 
sian  settlers  had  found  their  way  into  the  newly 
acquired  territory.  But,  notwithstanding  their 
right  under  the  treaty  to  navigate  the  Sungari 
River,  the  Russians  refrained,  on  account  of  the 
native  opposition,  from  asserting  this  privilege 
until  it  was  secured  in  more  definite  form  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  treaty  of  1896,  which  granted 


RAILROAD-BUILDING  ACROSS  MANCHURIA. 

Upon  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  the  Russians 
at  once  abandoned  for  the  present  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  along  the  circuitous  route 
north  of  the  Amur  River,  and  concentrated  all 
their  force  to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  the 
Manchurian  division,  for  which  the  way  was  now 
open.  With  marvelous  expedition,  the  surveys 
of  the  road,  which  is  more  than  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length,  were  effected,  and  work 
was  begun  at  the  three  termini  and  also  at  Har¬ 
bin.  The  prosecution  of  the  work  from  Harbin 
necessitated  the  immediate  navigation  of  the 
Sungari  River.  A  fleet  of  twenty -four  river 
steamers,  made  in  sections  in  England,  was 
launched  upon  the  waters,  and  an  incredible 
amount  of  material  for  railroad -building  was 
speedily  transferred  to  that  center  of  activity. 

When  this  road  was  about  two -thirds  com¬ 
pleted,  but  before  through  connection  had  any¬ 
where  been  established,  the  revolution  of  last 
summer  suddenly  swept  over  the  province  and 
caused  the  destruction  of  everything  perishable 
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in  connection  with  the  road,  imperiled  all  the  in¬ 
terests  which  had  grown  up  under  the  treaty, 
and,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  could  do,  rendered 
nugatory  all  of  its  provisions.  Clearly  there  was 
hut  one  course  to  pursue.  The  Russians  must 
temporarily  rely  upon  their  own  arms  for  the 
protection  of  their  property  and  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  situation  was 
such  as  it  would  he  with  the  United  States  in 
Nicaragua  if,  under  the  treaty,  when  the  canal 
across  the  isthmus  should  be  nearly  completed,  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  should  suddenly  turn 
against  the  United  States  and  attempt  to  destioy 
all  that  she  had  accomplished.  There  would  be 
no  question  that  the  United  States  would  imme¬ 
diately  send  an  army  to  protect  her  rights  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  If  any 
fault  was  to  be  found  with  Russia,  it  should  have 
been  brought  forward  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
made.  But  at  that  time  Germany  had  just  seized 
from  China  the  most  important  harbor  (Chai-chu) 
in  the  Shantung  peninsula,  and  England  had  as¬ 
sented  to  Russia’s  action  by  speedily  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  "Wei-hai-wei,  which,  as  a  Chinese  naval 
station,  was  the  counterpart  of  Port  Arthur.  As 
a  natural  result,  these  two  countries  could  say 
nothing,  and  Japan  alone  was  left  to  complain. 


Sungari  River.  Its  resources  are  similar  to  those 
of  Tsi-tsi-lcar,  and  its  minerals,  though  largely 
undeveloped,  are  probably  of  great  value. 

The  most  populous  province  is  that  of  Lao 
tung,  which  is  penetrated  by  the  branch  line  run¬ 
ning  from  Harbin  to  Port  Arthur.  For  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  400  miles,  extending  from  the  Sungari 
River  to  Newell wang,  the  railroad  passes  through 
a  level,  well -watered  region,  densely  crowded 
with  population,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  In  our 
journey  through  it  we  scarcely  found  an  acre  that 
was  not  planted  and  carefully  freed  from  weeds. 

The  total  population  of  Manchuria  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  25,000,000  ;  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  Lao-tung  alone  has  a 
population  of  as  much  as  12,000,000,  and  that 
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Since,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  when  once 
this  railroad  is  completed  the  Russians  will  have 
practical  control  of  the  province,  it  is  important 
to  notice  its  character  and  resources.  Manchuria 
contains  about  400,000  square  miles,  being  one- 
third  larger  than  Texas,  but  its  shape  is  so  irreg¬ 
ular  that  fully  2,500  miles  of  its  boundary  adjoins 
Russian  territory.  The  condition  of  the  country 
is  such  that  the  population  is  distributed  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.  The  northern  province 
of  Tsi-tsi-lcar,  having  190,000  square  miles,  is 
largely  mountainous,  and  is  thinly  populated.  It 
contains  unknown  but  probably  vast  mineral  re¬ 
sources  and  extensive  forests  ;  while  a  fertile  ter¬ 
ritory,  now  almost  entirely  unoccupied,  extends 
for  1,000  miles  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Amur 
and  its  principal  tributary,  the  Aigun.  Mr. 

Y ugovitsck  was  also  enthusiastic  when  speaking 
to  me  of  the  undeveloped  agricultural  resources 
in  the  valley  of  the  middle  Nonni  River  and 
about  the  head  waters  of  the  eastern  branches  of 
the  Aigun  ;  while  the  valley  of  the  Sungari  River 
contains  thinly  inhabited  prairies  as  extensive  as 
those  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  apparently  as 
favorable  to  cultivation. 

The  province  of  Gerin  is  likewise  largely  a  • 
mountainous' district,  especially  throughout  the 
full  extent  of  its  southeastern  border,  but  con¬ 
tains  abo  a  portion  of  the  fertile  plains  along  the 
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the  total  cannot  be  much  less  than  20.000,000. 
These,  however,  are  largely  Chinese.  The  Man- 
chus  are  a  fading  race,  their  success  in  arms 
having,  as  is  often  the  case,  led  to  their  ultimate 
decay  ;  for  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Manch’u  dynasty  at  Peking,  in  1644,  they  have 
been  drawn  in  large  numbers  to  Peking  and  to 
the  garrisons  stationed  in  all  the  principal  Chinese 
towns.  Here,  living  a  comparatively  idle  life,  and 
depending  largely  upon  pensions  from  the  general 
government  for  their  support,  they  have  become 
enervated  ;  while  the  quality  of  those  left  behind 
in  Manchuria  has  depreciated  in  character.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gradually  in¬ 
vaded  Manchuria  till  they  carry  on  nearly  all  of 
its  business,  and  swarm  in  all  the  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Gradually,  they  are  bringing  under  cul¬ 
tivation  the  vast  areas  of  fertile  land  which  under 
the  Manchus  had  been  devoted  to  pasture  or  left 
to  run  to  waste. 


Russia’s  immediate  interests. 


Even  a  hasty  glance  at  this  situation  reveals 
the  points  about  which  Russian  interests  center 
in  Manchuria.  The  first  necessity  is  to  keep  an 
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open  line  of  traffic  from  Central  Siberia  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  military  advantage  of  this 
would  amply  compensate  Russia  for  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  the  road,  even  though  it  were 
not  directly  a  financial  success.  This,  however, 
it  is  likely  to  be.  The  export  of  coarse  products 
from  this  center  of  Manchuria  is,  even  under 
present  conditions,  immense.  Of  this  the  rail¬ 
road  will  have  almost  a  monopoly. 

Secondly,  the  recent  tragic  experiences  about 
Bragovyeschensk  show  the  importance  of  having 
both  sides  of  the  Amur  River  under  the  control 
of  Russia.  There  is  as  much  reason  for  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  vast  extent  of  uninhabited  fertile 
country  on  the  south  side  of  the  Amur  River  by 
the  Russians  as  there  is  for  the  United  States  to 
extend  settlements  into  the  region  imperfectly 
occupied  by  the  Indians  in  the  West.  A  read¬ 
justment  of  the  boundary  between  Russia  and 
Manchuria  is  a  necessity,  unless  the  Chinese 
Government  speedily  improves  in  character. 


Thirdly,  the  immediate  and  imperative  duty 
of  the  Russian  Government  is  to  protect  and 
complete  the  railroad  upon  which  it  has  spent  so 
much,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1896.  This  she  must  do  at  all  hazards. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Russia  is  interested, 
above  all  other  powers,  in  a  speedy  reinstatement 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  so  that  China  can 
perform  her  part  in  carrying  out  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  Whether,  in  any  event,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  may  not  be  the  possession  of  Man¬ 
churia  by  Russia  depends  upon  the  progress  which 
China  may  make.  If  the  Chinese  should  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Japan  and  become  a  military 
power  of  the  first  order,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
she  may  do,  it  would  be  idle  for  Russia  to  attempt 
to  wrench  Manchuria  from  her  grasp.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  China  continues  long  in  her  present 
imbecile  condition,  the  interests  of  civilization 
will  demand  that  Manchuria  be  completely  under 
Russian  control. 


NEW  PHASES  OF  POLAR  RESEARCH. 

BY  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS. 


IT  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  North  Pole  is 
reached  within  the  next  two  years.  If  for¬ 
tune  has  smiled  on  Mr.  Peary,  he  may  already 
have  planted  his  flag  there.  Ever  since  Nansen 
stood  as  near  the  pole  as  New  York  is  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  no  Arctic  authority  has  doubted  that  the 
long-sought  prize  is  attainable.  It  is  a  question 
merely  of  a  masterful  leader,  plenty  of  dogs,  and 
three  square  meals  a  day.  As  sure  as  the  sun 
rises,  we  shall  know  what  is  really  at  the  north¬ 
ern  apex  of  the  world.  It  may  be  only  a  waste 
of  ice-covered  sea  ;  but  the  truth,  however  dreary, 
will  be  golden  treasure  compared  with  the  dross 
of  Symmes’  Hole,  or  the  )rarn  evolved  by  How- 
gate  from  Eskimo  legends  of  north-polar  denizens 
living  under  a  genial  sun  and  making  clocks  and 
other  New  England  knickknacks. 

There  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  polar  research. 
Four  Arctic  expeditions  are  now  in  the  field,  or 
will  soon  reach  it ;  one  or  two  more  are  quite  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow  next  season.  The  carefully  planned 
British  and  German  expeditions  to  Antarctic  wa¬ 
ters,  fitted  out  at  an  expense  of  about  §700,000, 
will  soon  be  on  their  way,  and  will  reach  their 
destination  late  next  fall,  when  the  Antarctic  sum¬ 
mer  begins.  Two  more  expeditions  are  preparing 
to  take  part  in  south-polar  work,  but  it  is  uncer¬ 


tain  if  they  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  field  this 
season.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  more 
money  invested  in  polar  enterprises  at  one  time, 
except  during  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
than  at  the  present  moment.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  there  are  still  prizes  to  be  won  worth  seek¬ 
ing  ;  and  explorers  think  the  chances  of  winning 
them  have  increased  many  fold  in  view  of  the  great 
improvements  in  methods  and  equipment  that 
have  shown  brilliant  results  in  the  work  of  Nan¬ 
sen,  Peary,  and  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  PRESENT-DAY  EQUIPMENT. 

Present  methods  and  outfit  have  been  evolved 
from  three  centuries  of  experience,  just  as  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  is  the  outcome  of  generations 
of  progress  in  engineering  science.  It  would  be 
regarded  as  criminal  to-day  to  send  a  vessel  into 
polar  ice  so  poorly  equipped  to  battle  with  it  as 
was  the  ill-fated  Jeannette.  The  Fram,  the  Dis¬ 
covery,  and  the  Gauss  are  believed  closely  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  ideal  type  of  vessel  for  ice- naviga¬ 
tion.  All  the  older  books  on  Arctic  exploration 
have  much  to  say  of  the  cramped  quarters,  poor 
ventilation,  dripping  ceilings,  and  overheated 
and  underheated  rooms  on  shipboard.  There 
was  almost  a  panic  whenever  a  ship  was  nipped 
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between  colliding  ice-floes.  The  crew  of  the 
Fram ,  however,  only  two  or  three  times  permitted 
their  game  of  cards  to  be  interrupted  by  the  bat¬ 
tling  ice  around  them.  A  safer,  snugger,  more 
comfortable  home  for  men  in  the  polar  pack  than 
the  Fram  was  never  built,  unless  the  Discovery 
and  the  Gauss,  recently  launched,  surpass  her. 
The  problem  of  navigating  polar  seas  in  com¬ 
parative  safety  has  thus  been  solved.  But  the 
Fram  played  a  little  joke  on  Nansen.  Her  name 
means  forward,  but  she  made  her  way  through 
the  Arctic  seas  backward,  like  a  crab.  Her  stern 
happened  to  be  pointed  northward  when  she  was 
frozen  in,  and  she  backed  her  way  for  many  hun  - 
dreds  of  miles  through  the  unknown  Arctic  waste 
of  ice. 

The  Dutch  have  carefully  preserved  at  The 
Hague  the  pathetic  record  of  the  sufferings  of 
Willem  Barents,  who,  with  his  men,  spent  on 
shore,  in  a  house  built  of  his  ship’s  timber,  the 
first  Arctic  winter  ever  experienced  by  an  ex¬ 
ploring  party .  This  sad  story  has  been  duplicated 
by  scores  of  expeditions  since  that  time,  but  not 
in  very  recent  years.  For  the  first  time  in  Arc¬ 
tic  exploration  Peary  and  his  men  at  Red  Cliff 
lived  in  a  well -ventilated  cabin,  on  whose  inner 
wall  frost  found  no  lodgment,  and  in  which  a 
fairly  equable  temperature  was  maintained  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  The  Peary,  Jackson,  and  Nan¬ 
sen  expeditions  all  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  com¬ 
fort  through  the  darkness  of  winter,  and  there 
was  not  a  case  of  serious  illness  among  them. 
Thus  the  problem  of  comfortable  and  hygienic 
existence  for  white  men  in  the  polar  regions  has 
been  solved. 

In  the  Museum  at  The  Hague  is  the  diary 
found  beside  the  bodies  of  seven  whalers  who 
had  been  left  alone,  268  years  ago,  on  the  little 
island  of  Jan  Mayen,  and  perished  of  scurvy 
during  the  winter.  Scurvy,  until  quite  recently, 
was  the  bugbear,  not  only  of  polar  exploration, 
but  also  of  unduly  prolonged  sea  voyages.  When 
Dana  wrote  his  “Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,” 
men  were  dying  of  scurvy  on  the  trip  around  the 
Horn  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  To-day, 
nothing  but  the  grossest  negligence  gives  this 
dread  disease  a  foothold.  The  art  of  selecting 
and  preserving  foods  of  healthful  and  great  nutri¬ 
tive  quality  for  use  on  polar  expeditions  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science.  These  facts  have  been  se¬ 
lected  from  many  others  merely  to  show  how  it 
happens  that  the  problem  of  the  North  Pole  is 
again  being  attacked  with  so  much  confidence 
and  enthusiasm.  But  improvements  in  methods 
of  ice  travel,  and  the  utilization  of  Eskimos  and 
their  methods  of  living,  and  of  the  game,  and  of 
other  resources  of  the  far  north  are  equally  im¬ 
portant  factors. 


SLEDGING  WITH  MEN  AND  DOGS. 

Sir  Francis  McClintock  brought  the  system  of 
sledging  with  men  at  the  ropes  to  perfection  in 
1851,  and  many  thousands  of  miles  were  covered 
in  this  way  among  the  islands  of  the  archipelago 
north  of  our  continent.  The  art  of  sledging  with 
dogs  has  also  made  great  advance,  largely  through 
Peary’s  faith  in  these  animals  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  he  introduced  in  sledges.  Dogs  are  now 
the  great  reliance  in  sledge  work.  They  may  be 
made  useful  under  circumstances  where  they  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  useless.  Nares  said  he  I 
could  use  dogs  to  advantage  only  for  short  jour¬ 
neys  on  fairly  smooth  ice.  They  have  hauled 
Peary’s  sledges  for  hundreds  of  miles  where  deep 
snow  made  much  of  the  journey  very  arduous 
work.  Nansen  found  his  dogs  most  useful  even 
among  the  hummocks  of  the  ice-pack.  Dr.  Hayes 
said  lie  could  as  easily  sledge  across  New  York 
City  on  the  housetops  as  over  the  ice  between 
Littleton  Island  and  Cape  Sabine.  Peary  has 
repeatedly  made  that  journey  with  his  dqg  teams, 
hauling  thousands  of  pounds  of  food  supplies  for 
the  caches  he  planted  along  the  Smith  Sound 
channel  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  He  uses  Green¬ 
land  dogs,  and  in  1,250  miles  of  sledging  on  the 
inland  ice,  assisted  to  a  small  extent  by  sails, 
they  supplied  the  entire  motive  force  fully  five- 
sixths  of  the  time.  He  found  that  they  will  pull 
a  load  of  100  pounds  each  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  a  day,  under  almost  any  conditions,  except 
where  the  snow  is  so  soft  that  they  sink  deeply 
into  it.  Siberian  and  other  dogs  have  been  found 
to  be  most  serviceable.  One  of  the  best  trips  I 
with  dogs  was  made  by  Weyprecht  in  Franz  I 
Josef  Land  with  Newfoundlands  that  he  took  I 
with  him  from  Vienna.  Dogs  are  to-day  a  vital  I 
factor  in  the  plans  of  all  North  Pole  expeditions.  I 
There  is  no  certainty  that  a  ship  will  be  carried  I 
by  the  currents  nearer  than  within  good  striking  I 
distance  of  the  pole  ;  when  a  favorable  land  base  I 
for  the  polar  journey  has  been  secured,  or  when  I 
a  ship  has  advanced  far  enough  to  make  the  ice  I 
journey  feasible,  then  is  the  time  to  improve  the  I 
first  favorable  weather  by  a  dash  to  or  toward  , 
the  pole  with  dog-sledges. 

Mr.  Peary  selected  the  Smith  Sound  route  to  I 
the  pole  with  direct  reference  to  the  helpfulness  I 
he  expected  to  derive  from  the  natives.  This  is  I 
another  point  gained  in  Arctic  exploration.  Some 
explorers  in  the  very  region  where  Peary  is  at 
work  reported  that  the  natives  dreaded  field  ser¬ 
vice,  and  were  tempted  to  go  with  the  sledges  only 
by  the  promise  of  large  presents.  Dr.  Hayes  said 
that  when  he  started  up  Smith  Sound  the  natives 
told  him  they  never  thought  of  entering  that  re-  I 
gion  except  to  catch  bears,  and  then  only  when 
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in  danger  of  starving.  Peary,  on  the  other 
hand,  lias  made  them  his  faithful  allies.  They 
have  helped  him  to  move  tons  of  supplies  200 
miles  up  the  channel  which  they  were  reported 
to  shun,  and  have  proved  to  be  a  very  useful 
adjunct  in  all  his  enterprises. 

FORMER  SUCCESSES  ENCOURAGING  TO  FURTHER 
IJFFORT. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  quest  for  the  pole,  long  abandoned  as  al¬ 
most  hopeless,  has  been  resumed  by  explorers  of 
to-day  with  dauntless  energy  and  enthusiasm  born 
of  confidence  that  the  prize  is  within  reach.  It 
needed  only  the  exploits  of  Nansen  and  Cagni  to 
confirm  them  in  this  belief.  Nansen,  in  twenty- 
four  days  from  his  ship,  advanced  to  within  261 
statute  miles  of  the  pole.  At  that  point  he  had 
only  a  week’s  food  for  his  dogs,  and  the  stores 
for  himself  and  his  comrades  were  getting  low. 
With  larger  supplies  of  food  and  many  more  dogs, 
a  part  of  them  to  be  killed  and  fed  to  the  others, 
he  might  have  maintained  effective  dog  teams, 
and  who  knows  but  he  might  possibly  have  reached 
the  pole?  In  April  of  last  year,  Captain  Cagni,  of 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi’s  party,  advanced  over 
the  ice  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land  twenty- two 


miles  farther  north  than  Nansen’s  record,  or 
within  239  miles  of  the  pole.  The  best  of  the 
sledging  season  was  still  before  him,  but  his  sup¬ 
plies  were  so  far  exhausted  that  he  was  compelled 
to  turn  back.  Some  lucky  man  will  combine 
fairly  favorable  conditions  of  ice  travel  with  food 
and  dogs  enough  to  hold  out,  and  he  will  win  the 
race  to  the  pole.  Every  man  who  has  entered 
the  contest  hopes,  of  course,  that  his  particular 
star  is  in  the  ascendant. 

First  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Peary,  who  left  home 
in  1898  on  his  latest  expedition,  made  his  winter 
quarters  at  Etah,  near  Smith  Sound,  and  in  the 
twilight  of  the  winter  established  caches  of  sup¬ 
plies  all  the  way  up  Smith  Sound  as  far  as  Fort 
Conger,  on  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  He  was  not  so 
far  disabled  by  the  unfortunate  frost-bite  that  part¬ 
ly  crippled  him  as  to  lose  any  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  do  full  work  on  the  road.  This  intrepid 
explorer  had  hardly  recovered  from  his  affliction 
when  he  crossed  Grinnell  Land  to  its  west  coast, 
and  also  made  a  new  survey  of  the  west  shores  of 
Kane  Basin  that  completely  changes  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  maps.  The  later  news  from  him 
is  very  meager,  but  we  know  that  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  he  was  at  Fort  Conger,  with  ample 
supplies,  including  dogs.  He  had  with  him  his 
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physician,  his  colored  man,  Matt  Henson,  who 
has  proved  himself  a  first-class  man  in  Arctic 
service,  and  a  small  party  of  Eskimos.  He  hoped 
soon  to  start  on  his  journey  over  the  ice-covered 
sea.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  vessel  of 
the  Peary  Arctic  Club  will  return  this  fall  with 
news  of  the  explorer;  and  if  all  has  gone  well 
with  him,  we  shall  learn  that  he  has  accomplished 
a  large  amount  of  exploratory  work,  whether  or 
not  he  has  actually  reached  the  pole. 

Capt.  Otto  Sverdrup,  who  commanded  the 
Fram  on  Nansen’s  famous  journey,  piloted  that 
vessel  from  Norway  to  Smith  Sound  in  1898, 
with  sixteen  men  on  board,  including  six  scien¬ 
tific  specialists.  His  avowed  purpose  was  defi¬ 
nitely  to  settle  the  extension  of  Greenland  toward 
the  north  and  determine  the  configuration  of  its 
still  unknown  coast-line.  He  disclaimed  any  in¬ 
tention  of  making  a  dash  for  the  pole,  but  the 
opinion  is  general  that,  if  a  favorable  opportunity 
presented,  he  would  send  a  sledge  party  north  to 
beat  Peary,  if  possible.  At  last  accounts,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  not  ascended  Smith  Sound,  being 
unable  to  push  the  Fram  through  the  ice-choked 
channel  ;  but  he  had  completed  the  admirable 
geographical  work  of  surveying  the  coasts  of 
Ellesmere  Land,  whose  west  side  had  never  been 
visited. 

ARCTIC  POLAR  EXPEDITIONS  PROJECTED. 

The  project  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Baldwin,  of  Illinois, 
who  has  had  Arctic  experience  in  Greenland  and 
Franz  Josef  Land,  has  attracted  much  attention, 
because  unlimited  resources  have  been  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  of  New 
York,  who  desires  to  promote  the  discovery  of 
the  pole.  His  base  of  operations,  which  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  reach  this  summer  in  a  stanch  Dundee 
whaler  which  he  purchased  and  rechristened  the 
America,  will  be  the  east  side  of  Franz  Josef 
Land,  where  he  may  easily  be  reached  every 
year  by  an  auxiliary  steamer  which  will  accom¬ 
pany  him  this  season.  He  will  also  have  the 
advantage  there  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  Arctic 
game  in  the  region  where  Jackson  killed  ninety- 
seven  bears,  where  walrus  and  seal  abound,  and 
where  birds,  including  geese,  are  in  enormous 
numbers.  Explorers  have  learned  to  relish 
the  polar  bear,  but  the  tough,  coarse  flesh 
of  the  walrus  is  not  yet  a  popular  article  of 
food.  But  Baldwin  will  be  out  of  the  track  of 
the  north-moving  currents,  and  apparently  does 
not  expect  to  make  a  high  northing  on  his 
steamer.  He  will  depend  upon  dog  power  to  take 
him  to  the  pole,  and  no  three  explorers  ever  took 
north  so  large  a  supply  of  this  commodity.  He 
invested  $8,000  in  400  Siberian  dogs,  which 
are  warranted  to  keep  life  from  becoming  monot 


onous  on  the  good  ship  America.  His  base  will 
probably  be  farther  south  than  that  of  Peary, 
and,  thus  far,  not  so  favorable  ;  but  he  relies 
upon  his  dogs  and  his  very  large  food  supplies 
to  hold  out  for  the  journey  to  and  from  his  ship. 
Baldwin  has  with  him  an  excellent  scientific  staff 
and  outfit  ;  and  everything  that  experience  could 
suggest  or  money  buy  to  enhance  the  prospects 
of  success  has  been  supplied  by  the  liberal  pro-  | 
moter  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  project. 

A  scheme  that  is  particularly  favored  by  Brit-  j 
ish  experts  is  that  of  Captain  Bernier,  of  Can-  | 
ada,  who,  however,  will  not  be  able  to  go  north  I 
this  summer,  as  he  desires  to  build  a  special  ves¬ 
sel  for  his  purpose.  His  plan  is  to  pass  into  the 
Arctic  through  Bering  Strait  and  run  into  the 
great  polar  current  some  300  miles  east  of  the 
place  where  Nansen's  ship  was  frozen  in  the  ice.  ; 
He  hopes  in  this  way  to  be  carried  more  directly 
toward  the  pole,  drifting  at  least  within  100 
miles  of  it.  He  will  rely  upon  dog-sledges  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  work. 

The  journey  of  the  distinguished  "Russian  ex¬ 
plorer,  Baron  Toll,  to  Bennett  Island,  on  which 
he  started  last  summer,  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  among  the  Arctic  enterprises.  He  be-  ! 
lieves  that  this  island,  discovered  by  De  Long,  is 
a  part  of  the  mysterious  Sannikoff  Land,  whose  I 
existence  was  reported  many  years  ago  and  never  ! 
verified.  He  expects  to  spend  a  year  in  these  J 
almost  unknown  waters,  where,  he  thinks,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  find  an  archipelago  of 
considerable  extent. 

INCREASED  INTEREST  IN  SOUTH-POLAR  EXPLORA¬ 
TION. 

But  the  Arctic,  after  all,  will  not  be  the  center 
of  largest  interest.  The  most  thoroughly  equipped, 
most  costly,  and  most  scientific  of  all  polar  expedi¬ 
tions  are  about  to  make  thfiir  way  to  the  threshold 
of  the  unknown  Antarctic.  Pioneer  explorers 
will  gather  there  the  highest  honors  that  are  yet 
to  reward  geographical  research.  The  largest 
unknown  area  on  the  globe  awaits  them.  The 
diameter  of  the  unknown  region  around  the 
North  Pole  is  only  1,500  miles,  but  around  the 
South  Pole  it  is  4,000  miles.  The  area  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  seen  by  human 
eye  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Europe. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  to  be  I 
made  around  the  South  Pole  will  be  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  question  whether  there  is  really  a 
large  continent  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  leading  authorities  believe  it  is  there, 
and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  much  longer  in 
the  dark  about  it.  Dr.  John  Murray,  among 
others,  has  expressed  the  view,  merely  conjec¬ 
tural,  of  course,  that  the  area  of  the  Antarctic 
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continent  is  about  4,000,000  square  miles,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  large  as  Europe  ;  or  a  third  larger 
than  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

Four  expeditions  will  renew  south- polar  ex¬ 
ploration,  which  had  stood  still  for  more  than  a 
half-century,  till  the  Norwegians  Larsen  and 
Borchgrevink,  and  the  Belgian  Gerlache,  within 
the  past  six  years,  have  shown  what  good  work 
may  be  done  there  even  with  small  equipment. 
The  German  and  British  expeditions,  about  to 
sail,  have  been  planning  for  six  years  ;  they  are 
supported  by  their  respective  governments  with 
grants  amounting  to  about  $250,000  apiece. 
Private  contributions  have  swelled  these  funds 
till  they  amount  to  over  $350,000  for  each  party. 
Each  has  built  a  steamship,  the  first  to  be  launched 
from  German  and  British  shipyards  for  dis¬ 
tinctively  polar  service.  They  have  agreed  upon 
their  fields  of  investigation,  so  that  while  each 
party  will  supplement  the  other,  they  will  not  con¬ 
flict.  With  picked  leaders,  carefully  chosen  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  scientific  staffs,  the  best  equipment 
that  can  be  devised,  and  the  rich  experience  to 
aid  them  which  others  have  gleaned  in  all  phases 
of  polar  endeavor,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
highest  hopes  are  centered  in  these  two  great 
expeditions. 


The  German  vessel,  launched  at  Kiel  on  April  2 , 
was  named  Gauss,  in  honor  of  the  brilliant  phys¬ 
icist  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
conjecturally  located  the  south  magnetic  pole. 
No  one  had  then  approached,  within  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  the  place  on  the  map  to  which 
Gauss  assigned  it ;  but,  later,  Ross  located  the 
magnetic  pole  about  150  miles  southeast  of  Mount 
Erebus,  very  nearly  in  the  position  that  the  fa¬ 
mous  German  had  indicated.  The  Gauss  is  a 
splendid  vessel,  somewhat  rounder  in  outline  than 
the  Fram,  and  better  adapted,  it  is  believed,  for 
weathering  the  heavy  storms  of  the  southern 
seas.  She  was  built  of  the  stoutest  of  oak  and 
greenheart,  with  steel  bands  to  protect  her  bow 
and  stern.  Dr.  Nansen  has  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  she  is  strong  and  elastic  enough  to  resist 
any  amount  of  ice-pressure.  How  amazed  the 
old  polar  wayfarers  would  be  to  observe  the  com¬ 
forts  provided  on  this  ship  !  The  crew  of  twenty 
men,  instead  of  being  herded  in  a  wretched  fore¬ 
castle,  have  four  comfortable  rooms.  Each  of 
the  five  officers  and  the  five  scientific  men  has 
his  own  little  cabin.  The  rooms  for  scientific 
work  are  amidships,  and  fifty  Arctic  dogs  will  be 
passengers  in  the  forecastle. 

The  vessel  will  be  coaled  and  provisioned  for 
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three  years,  when  she  starts  for  the  remote  French 
island  of  Kerguelen,  which  will  be  German  head  - 
quarters.  From  this  point  of  vantage  expedi¬ 
tions  will  be  started  toward  the  pole.  New  lands 
will  be  sought,  and  if  the  supposed  continent  is 
discovered,  its  coast-line  will  be  traced  and  its 
interior  explored  as  far  as  possible. 

The  present  belief  in  the  Antarctic  continent 
depends  entirely  upon  the  scanty  data  collected 
by  the  Challenger  expedition.  Among  these  data 
were  specimens  of  rock,  dredged  from  the  floor 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  which  seemed  to  justify 
the  view  that  they  are  of  continental  origin,  and 
were  carried  by  icebergs  from  a  great  land  mass 
farther  south.  It  may  be,  after  all,  that  there 
is  a  solid  and  extensive  basis  for  the  purely  imag¬ 
inary  delineations  of  the  Terra  Australis  with 
which  the  map-makers  of  the  sixteenth  to  nearly 
the  nineteenth  centuries  encircled  the  globe  on 
the  south.  They  made  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  north¬ 
ern  prolongation  of  their  continent ;  and  the  fan¬ 
tastic  outlines  and  wealth  of  inland  waterways 
with  which  they  gave  interest  and  verisimilitude 
to  their  delineations  will  always  remain  among 
the  wonders  of  cartography. 

The  Discovery ,  as  the  British  ship  is  named, 
was  launched  at  Dundee  on  March  21.  She 
cost  $225,000.  No  wooden  ship  was  ever  more 
strongly  built ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
vessel  for  ice- navigation  could  be  planned  better 
to  meet  the  needs  of  exploration  and  secure  the 
comfort  of  explorers.  The  Discovery ,  with  five  na¬ 
val  officers,  five  scientific  specialists,  and  twenty- 
five  men  in  the  crew,  is  bound  for  Victoria 
Land,  with  thine  years’  supplies,  and  camp  is 
likely  to  be  pitched  on  Cape  Adare.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  have  never  used  dogs  to  any  large  extent, 
and  only  twenty  of  them  will  be  taken  on  the 
vessel.  The  sledge  equipment  will  include  a 
number  to  be  hauled  by  men  ;  it  is  hoped  that 
long  sledge  journeys  will  largely  extend  our 
knowledge  of  this  most  southern  land  yet 
reached,  and  of  which  Ross  said  that  he  believed 
he  might  have  crossed  it. 

The  Scotch  are  also  preparing  to  fill  in  a  gap 
between  the  English  and  German  expeditions. 
They  will  occupy  the  region  known  as  Weddell 
Sea,  where  the  whaling  Captain  Weddell,  in 
1823,  sailed  up  to  74°  15'  S.  lat.  without  seeing 
ice  or  meeting  any  impediment  to  his  farther 
progress.  There  is  no  telling  how  far  Weddell 
might  have  advanced  if  a  south  wind  had  not 
finally  influenced  him  to  turn  about.  Mr.  Bruce, 


who  will  command  the  Scottish  enterprise,  has 
had  both  Antarctic  and  Arctic  experience.  There 
is  little  prospect  that  his  expedition  will  be  ready 
to  sail  this  season,  but  when  it  finally  gets  into 
the  field  it  will  endeavor  to  find  and  explore  the 
coasts  of  that  side  of  the  hypothetical  continent 
which  are  washed  by  Weddell  Sea. 

Another  expedition  which  hopes  to  get  away 
this  year  is  that  of  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold,  a 
nephew  of  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer.  He 
has  secured  the  steamer  Antarctic,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  rendered  brilliant  service  in  East  Greenland 
waters.  It  is  said  that  he  will  endeavor  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  station  on  the  east  side  of  Graham  Land, 
and  try  to  ascertain  whether  that  large  region  is 
an  island  or  merely  a  promontory  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  mass. 

It  is  fitting  that  such  eminent  men  of  science 
as  Drygalski,  of  the  German  expedition,  Gregory, 
of  the  English,  and  Nordenskjold,  of  the  Swedish 
parties  should  direct  the  investigations  in  this 
great  unknown  area.  The  results  are  likely  to  be 
almost  wholly  of  scientific  interest.  Even  if  large 
lands  are  found,  they  have  probably  no  commercial 
value.  No  coal  or  other  minerals  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  ;  if  they  exist,  they  are  perhaps  buried 
too  deep  under  snow  and  ice  to  be  ever  available. 
Antarctic  seals  and  whales  have  had  economic 
importance,  but  the  useful  varieties  seem  to  have 
become  practically  extinct.  Whaling,  resumed 
within  a  few  years  past,  had  no  results  that  en¬ 
couraged  further  effort.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  better  knowledge  of  Antarctic  meteorology 
will  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  navigation  along 
the  most  southern  routes  around  the  world,  and 
this  may  be  the  only  “practical”  issue  to  be 
served. 

The  scientific  basis  for  Antarctic  exploration  is, 
however,  too  substantial  to  need  any  bolstering. 
Physicists  tell  us  that  south  of  40°  S.  lat.  there 
is  a  gap  1 1  in  our  knowledge  of  the  elements  re¬ 
quired  for  the  complete  expression  of  the  facts  of 
terrestrial  magnetism."  Scientific  men  like  Dr. 
Neumayer,  Sir  John  Murray,  and  many  others  say 
that  ‘  ‘  until  we  have  a  complete  and  continued 
series  of  observations  in  the  Antarctic  area,  the 
meteorology  of  the  world  cannot  be  understood.” 
It  is  to  find  new  lands  and  study  the  problems  of 
biology,  geology,  and  many  other  phenomena  to 
be  observed  in  this  vast  area  that  four  expeditions 
are  to  visit  it.  The  money  they  cost  will  be  well 
spent  if  they  may  add  something  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  we  live  in. 


the  twentieth  century  club  of  boston. 


BY  HOWARD  A.  BRIDGMAN. 


A  CLUB  designed,  not  for  dining  or  good- 
fellowship,  but  for  service  ;  a  club  in  which 
not  the  selfish  but  the  altruistic  spirit  is  regnant ; 
a  club  which,  in  the  seven  years  of  its  existence, 
has  done  things  so  noteworthy  and  important  that 
the  impact  of  its  vigorous  life  has  been  felt  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  its  own  city  ;  a  club  whose 
membership  of  450  embraces  as  earnest  a  group 
of  men  and  women  as  can  be  found  federated  in 
friendly  bonds  in  any  city  of  the  world, — such  is 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  organized 
January  24,  1894,  “to  promote  a  finer  public 
spirit  and  a  better  social  order.”  This  admirable 
phrase,  placed  at  the  forefront  of  its  constitution, 
sets  forth  its  purpose,  and  differentiates  it  from 
the  vast  majority  of  gregarious  modern  affairs 
that  pass  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  “club.” 

Now  that  it  has  achieved  such  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  and  usefulness,  the  wonder  arises  why,  in  a 
city  that  has  always  fermented  with  new  ideas,  it 
did  not  sooner  come  to  birth.  Clubs  many  there 
were  seven  years  ago,  but  organized  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  horizontal  rather  than  perpendicular 
lines.  The  merchants  and  bankers  had  their 
Algonquin  Club  ;  the  substantial  professional 
men  of  the  city  assembled  at  the  Union  or  the 
Somerset ;  the  college  graduates  rendezvoused  at 
the  University;  the  literary  men  and  artists  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  St.  Botolph  ;  the  artists  also  had 
their  own  Art  Club  ;  the  Congregationalists  and 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Unitarians  came  to¬ 
gether  once  a  month  at  their  respective  denomina¬ 
tional  clubs.  It  is  true  that  in  such  organizations 
as  the  Taverners  Club  a  few  men  from  different 
walks  of  life  had  illustrated  a  genial,  cosmopolitan 
comradeship  ;  but  such  small  congeries  of  choice 
spirits  were  very  exclusive  and  altogether  social 
in  their  intent. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a  comprehensive  demo 
cratic,  purposeful  fellowship.  So  half  a  dozen 
men,  in  whose  minds  the  idea  was  working  at  the 
same  time,  said  within  themselves  :  “  Come,  now, 
let  us  cleave  through  the  strata  of  conventional 
organizations  and  bring  together  persons  on  a 
broad,  human  platform.  Let  us  look  one  another 
in  the  faces,  not  as  rich  men  or  as  poor  men,  as 
scholars  or  as  brokers,  as  Baptists  or  as  Methodists, 
as  Protestants  or  as  Catholics.  Let  us  have  a 
center  where  we  can  meet  the  man  who  is  not  do¬ 
ing  about  the  same  thing  that  we  are  doing,  or 
thinking  our  thoughts  ;  yes,  let  us  come  into 


touch  with  the  man  who  dwells  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sectarian  fence,  whose  work  is  utterly  un¬ 
like  ours,  whose  point  of  view  is  different.  Let 
us,  without  disregarding  altogether  natural  affil¬ 
iations,  incarnate  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  1  Get- 
Together'  idea  on  a  large  and  worthy  scale.  Above 
all,  let  us  have  a  place  in  Boston  where  all  the 
burning  social  questions  can  be  frankly  and  freely 
discussed,  without  fear  or  favor.” 

This  early  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  club 
has  colored  all  its  subsequent  life.  It  has  kept 
its  annual  dues  at  ten  dollars,  and  its  initiation 
fee  at  the  same  modest  figure.  It  has  crowded 
ostentation  to  the  wall  and  enthroned  simplicity 
in  all  that  is  outward  and  visible  in  the  club’s 
appurtenances.  No  cabman  taking  a  party  of 
visitors  to  see  the  sights  would  ever  think  of 
turning  his  vehicle  into  quiet,  old-fashioned  Ash¬ 
burton  Place  in  order  to  point  out  the  modest 
house  into  which  the  club  moved  last  October, 
and  which  will  probably  be  its  home  for  a  long 
while  Its  quarters  are  comfortable  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  spacious  ;  its  few  adornments  are  chiefly 
portraits  of  thinkers  ;  its  pleasant  reading-room 
invites  one  to  drop  into  an  easy-chair  ;  but  the 
atmosphere  is  not  that  of  the  conventional  club¬ 
house,  but  of  a  workshop.  Members  of  commit¬ 
tees  come  and  go  to  meet  appointments  for  careful 
discussion  of  serious  matters.  The  secretary’s 
office  might  be  that  of  a  social  engineer  in  some 
great  concern,  touched  with  the  desire  to  provide 
something  more  than  wages  for  its  employees. 
For  Secretary  Edward  H.  Chandler  is  at  his  desk 
the  best  part  of  each  day,  keeping  his  hands  on 
the  different  wheels  of  activity,  supplying  infor¬ 
mation  to  inquirers,  and  devising  plans  for  greater 
efficiency. 

If  democracy  and  simplicity  be  two  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
its  third  certainly  is  its  altruism.  This  is  perhaps 
its  most  distinctive  mark.  The  founders  desired 
something  more  than  a  generous,  delightful,  and 
profitable  fellowship.  When  they  christened  it 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  it  was  not  because 
such  a  title  was  catchy  and  at  that  time  unworn. 
The  name  was  intended  to  give  the  organization 
a  definite  character  and  to  suggest  an  equally 
definite  mission.  First  of  all,  it  set  a  certain 
standard  of  qualifications  for  membership.  It 
called  at  once  for  progressive  men,  in  sympathy 
with  the  advancing  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  the 
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world  ;  men  to  a  degree  dissatisfied  witli  the  exist¬ 
ing  social  and  industrial  order  ;  men  reaching  out 
for  light  and  leadership,  humble  enough  to  con¬ 
fess  their  perplexity  in  the  face  of  grave  problems, 
and  teachable  enough  to  receive  instruction  from 
any  source, — in  short,  men  who.  like  Simeon  of 
old,  were  looking  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  natural  corollary  of  such  mental  progress¬ 
iveness  was  a  disposition  to  do  something  to  real¬ 
ize  ideals  of  brotherhood  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  from  the  beginning  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  has  stood  for  practical 
service  to  the  community.  It  has  not  been  con¬ 
tent  to  stand  on  the  shore  and  do  all  it  could 
through  a  speaking-trumpet  to  save  the  men  on 
the  wreck  out  yonder  ;  but  it  has  launched  many 
a  little  boat  which  has  bravely  breasted  the  break¬ 
ers  of  indifference  and  opposition  and  made  its 
way  to  some  point  of  human  need,  there  to  render 
the  aid  demanded.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk 
in  connection  with  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  ; 
but  it  is,  in  the  main,  talk  that  stirs  to  action. 

With  such  ideas  and  -  such  a  name,  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  women  should  have  a  parity  of 
standing  in  the  club  from  the  start.  If  any  one 
of  the  founders  had  any  doubts  on  this  point,  they 
were  speedily  resolved  by  the  logic  of  events.  A 
Twentieth  Century  Club  minus  the  participation 
of  women  would  indeed  have  been  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  At  all  events,  they  came  in  so  quickly 
that  they  might  as  well  have  been  represented  in 
the  list  of  twelve  names  appended  to  the  first  call 
issued  for  a  meeting  to  consider  the  formation  of 
the  club  ;  and  women  have  proved  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  and  invaluable  element  in  its  life,  constituting 
to-day  about  one-third  of  the  membership. 

To  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the  personnel 
of  the  club,  one  who  studies  it  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  membership  of  about  450 
illustrates  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  basal  idea 
of  the  founders.  The  twelve  men  who  signed  the 
first  call  constituted  in  themselves  a  representative 
group.  At  the  head  of  the  list  was  Edward 
Everett  Hale, — a  name  that  has  always  been  at  the 
front  in  connection  with  almost  every  forward 
movement  in  the  city  of  Boston  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Prof.  John  Fiske  came  second. 
Never  mind  about  the  exact  order  of  the  rest. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  artist,  Ross  Turner,  and 
the  sculptor,  William  Ordway  Partridge,  and  the 
architect,  J.  Pickering  Putnam,  and  the  editor 
and  patriot,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  the  literary  critic 
and  author,  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  and  the  social- 
settlement  worker,  Robert  A.  Woods,  and  the 
professor  of  economics,  Davis  R.  Dewey,  and  the 
authority  on  Swiss  institutions,  W.  D.  McCrackan, 
and  one  or  two  business  men,  appeared  as  the  other 
sponsors  for  the  new  undertaking.  Most  of  them 


continue  in  the  club’s  counsels  and  service  until 
this  day.  Mr.  McCrackan,  until  his  removal  to 
New  York  City,  was  the  capable  secretary,  being 
succeeded  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Lindsay,  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  Dr.  Hale  comes  often  to  the  house,  and 
the  zeal  of  none  of  the  other  men  who  first 
launched  the  enterprise  has  grown  cold.  With 
such  an  organizing  nucleus,  it  was  not  hard,  as  the 
club  became  known,  to  increase  the  membership, 
adding  only  desirable  material.  This  necessitated 
sharp  discrimination,  and  now  and  then  a  cleaving 
asunder  of  husband  and  wife  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  a 
member  is  always  free  to  invite  a  guest  to  the 
meetings,  it  was  no  real  hardship  for  the  wife  to 
be  apprised  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  member¬ 
ship  committee  her  husband  was  not  sufficiently 
progressive  or  socially  active  to  receive  an  elec¬ 
tion.  The  standards  have  been  advanced  as  the 
club  has  acquired  age  and  prestige  ;  and  some 
who  came  in  during  the  early  days  are  now  felici¬ 
tating  themselves  that  they  do  not  have  again  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  committee  which  is  more 
critical  than  ever  before,  and  which  applies  ruth¬ 
lessly  to  every  applicant  Napoleon’s  crucial  ques¬ 
tion  when  a  man  was  commended  to  him  for  pro¬ 
motion  :  “What  has  he  done?”  Not  that  the 
candidate  must  necessarily  have  written  a  book, 
or  established  a  college  settlement,  or  an  institu¬ 
tional  church,  or  investigated  tenement- house 
conditions,  or  induced  the  city  government  to 
provide  a  municipal  playground  ;  but  he  must  be 
doing  something  with  the  social  question,  at  least 
thinking  about  it  in  a  large  and  consecutive  way  ; 
or,  what  is  better,  be  doing  something  himself 
that  is  worth  while  toward  bringing  in  the  better 
day. 

To  many  members  of  the  club  the  Saturday 
luncheon  furnishes  more  stimulus  and  inspiration 
than  any  other  single  feature.  From  fifty  to 
seventy-five  men  draw  up  about  tables  spread 
with  as  toothsome  viands  as  half  a  dollar  a  head 
will  purchase.  But  if  the  living  is  plain,  the 
thinking  is  measurably  high,  while  the  spirit  of 
the  hour  mounts  still  higher.  The  best  thing 
about  this  weekly  gathering  is  the  touch  witli  the 
other  man  which  it  provides.  Harvard  and 
Boston  university  professors  stretch  hands  across 
the  tables  to  State  Street  copper  brokers.  Minis¬ 
ters,  alert  for  some  fresh  illustration  that  will 
point  a  moral  in  to-morrow’s  homily,  talk  both 
politics  and  religion  with  daily  newspaper  men. 
Public-school  teachers  fraternize  with  lawyers  and 
doctors.  Substantial  business  men,  either  m  ac¬ 
tive  life  or  retired,  touch  elbows  with  leaders  and 
organizers  of  labor,  like  Harry  Lloyd  or  George 
E.  McNeill.  Over  there  in  earnest  conversation 
with  an  expert  on  modern  social  problems,  like 
John  Graham  Brooks,  is  a  young  merchant  who 
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has  already  begun  to  apply  in  bis  large  shop  prin¬ 
ciples  of  brotherhood,  and  who  is  seeking  light  on 
some  vexing  matter.  He  is  but  one  of  a  number 
in  the  membership  of  the  club  who  are  touched 
with  the  new  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  em¬ 
ployees,  and  who  are  not  merely  reading  books 
on  sociology  and  drawing  their  checks  in  behalf 
of  philanthropies,  but  are  going  personally  into 
the  field  of  social  service. 

So  the  pleasant  table-talk  goes  on,  orthodox 
divine  and  Jewish  rabbi,  artist  and  legislator, 
poet  and  charity  worker,  idealist  and  hard-headed 
man  of  affairs,  all  pooling  their  issues,  speaking 
their  minds,  broadening  their  knowledge  and 
their  sympathies,  and  gaining  through  the  attri¬ 
tion  of  mind  with  mind  that  which  sends  them 
back,  later  in  the  day,  to  their  own  tasks  with  a 
keener  joy  that  they  are  in  the  world  of  workers, 
and  with  greater  courage  and  wisdom  for  the 
next  duty. 

After  two  or  three  simple  courses,  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  some  other  member  of  the  council  raps 
for  order,  and  there  is  an  hour  or  so  of  speaking, — 
informal,  familiar,  interesting,  and  almost  always 
to  the  point.  The  club  has  become  a  magnet 
drawing  to  itself  a  great  variety  of  after-dinner 
speakers.  Sometimes  one  of  the  members  tells 
about  his'  daily  work,  or  brings  to  view  the  new 
and  suggestive  things  in  connection  with  his  busi¬ 
ness  or  his  profession.  Another  speaks  of  some 
form  of  public  service  in  which  he  is  engaged,  or 
calls  attention  to  some  work  which  the  club  as  a 
body  can  do.  Oftener,  however,  a  visitor,  or 
specially  summoned  guest,  takes  most  of  the  hour, 
first  advancing  his  views  and  then  submitting  to 
a  rather  sharp  quiz  regarding  them.  As  a  caustic 
observer  of  Boston  life  remarks,  “  there  is  usually 
some  interesting  crank,  or  hobby-rider,  or  for¬ 
eigner  in  town  over  Sunday,  and  he  or  she  is 
sure  to  round  up  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
on  Saturday.”  At  any  rate,  the  attendants  go 
with  a  keen  appetite,  and  they  are  seldom  disap¬ 
pointed  in  finding  something  novel  and  reward¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  attraction  will  be  a  New  Zea¬ 
land  official  visiting  the  States.  He  will  be  made 
to  pay  tribute  for  his  dinner  by  telling  about  the 
remarkable  socialistic  experiments  and  successes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Or  a  student 
settlement  worker,  fresh  from  one  of  the  peren¬ 
nial  fights  with  Tammany,  will  describe  the  out¬ 
look  for  reform  in  New  York  City.  Or  the  crack 
Harvard  debaters,  flushed  with  a  victory  over 
Yale,  will  be  asked  in  to  speak  on  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  satisfactions  of  university  life  ;  or  Booker 
"Washington,  or  Lyman  Abbott,  or  Z.  R.  Brock¬ 
way,  or  some  other  notable  person,  caught  on  the 
wing,  will  be  impressed  into  service. 

So  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  man,  as  a  rule, 


pushes  back  his  chair  after  luncheon  delightfully 
ignorant  as  to  whether  the  postprandial  topic  will 
be  Arctic  exploration  or  the  public-school  system 
in  Chili,  municipal  ownership  of  subways  or  the 
decay  of  the  New  England  country  town,  the 
political  situation  in  Great  Britain  or  the  needs 
of  some  struggling  Western  academy,  the  problem 
of  trusts  or  the  latest  socialistic  community  in 
Missouri.  Whatever  the  theme,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  presiding  officer  gilds  it  with  an  importance 
not  to  be  underestimated,  while  the  special  knowl¬ 
edge  usually  possessed  by  the  speaker,  together 
with  his  ardent  advocacy  of  his  own  position, 
prevents  any  signs  of  drowsiness,  even  though 
not  every  enthusiast  who  happens  to  drop  in  of  a 
Saturday  is  sure  of  ready  assent  to  all  that  he 
says.  Often,  too,  especially  if  the  theme  be  some 
important  local  reform,  the  speakers  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  advance,  and  the  members  come  ready 
for  warm  discussion. 

Once  a  month,  the  women  members  join  in  the 
Saturday  luncheons,  and  come  in  large  numbers 
— a  noble  company  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
matrons  and  young  women  of  the  city.  A  good 
proportion  of  them  give  no  small  portion  of  their 
time  and  energies  to  public  service  in  one  form 
or  another.  On  these  occasions  cigars  are  not  in 
evidence  and  the  number  of  male  attendants 
dwindles  perceptibly.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
many  non-smokers  also  stay  away,  it  may  be  only 
charitable  to  infer  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
smaller  masculine  attendance  is  the  gallant  desire 
to  afford  ample  room  for  all  the  women  who  will 
come  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  seating 
accommodations  of  the  dining-room  are  severely 
taxed. 

The  club  meeting  on  alternate  Wednesday 
evenings  through  the  season  is  a  much  more 
formal  affair.  Here  the  more  serious  and  weighty 
addresses  are  delivered,  an  elaborate  and  care¬ 
fully  formulated  programme  being  followed  out. 
Perhaps  the  need  which  the  founders  of  the  club 
chiefly  felt  at  the  beginning  was  that  of  a  place  in 
Boston,  at  this  time  of  serious  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  changes,  where  the  great  questions  now  con¬ 
fronting  us  could  be  boldly  and  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  ablest  thinkers  in  the  country,  or 
in  the  world.  The  array  of  speakers  for  the  last 
seven  years  includes  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds  in  America  and  in  England.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  another  club  in  the  country  can  point 
to  such  a  series  of  notable  addresses.  Many  of 
the  noted  foreigners  who  visit  America  have  been 
heard  by  the  club,  while  Cambridge,  New  Haven, 
and  other  intellectual  centers  ;  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  and  other  great  cities,  are  con¬ 
stantly  drawn  upon  for  platform  speakers. 

The  efficiency  of  the  club  is  felt  by  the  out- 
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side  world  chiefly  through  the  three  definite 
departments  of  organized  activity.  The  idea  is 
to  enlist  every  member  in  at  least  one  depart¬ 
ment,  to  which  he  shall  give  as  much  of  his 
strength  and  personal  initiative  as  possible. 
Three  out  of  four  of  the  members  of  the  club 
are  thus  enrolled.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
devote  little  time  and  energy  to  such  special 
work  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  proportion 
give  themselves  liberally  to  the  routine  labor 
involved.  The  civic  department,  which  has  the 
largest  enrollment,  strives  to  secure  better  hous¬ 
ing  for  the  poor,  cleaner  streets,  ampler  parks, 
properly  regulated  municipal  baths.  It  exercises 
also  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  city  and  State 
governments,  as  they  legislate  from  year  to  year 
for  the  supposed  interests  of  Boston. 

The  motto  of  the  art  department  seems  to  be, 
“A  more  beautiful  Boston.”  Early  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  club  a  series  of  conferences  was  in¬ 
stituted  with  this  end  in  view,  and  everything 
comes  within  the  department’s  province  that 
relates  to  the  assthetic  betterment  of  the  city. 
Every  attempt  to  disfigure  Boston  outwardly, 
either  by  erecting  sky -scraping  structures  on  its 
most  beautiful  square  or  by  defacing  its  lovely 
parkways  and  boulevards  with  ugly  advertise¬ 
ments,  finds  in  the  art  department  a  determined 
foe.  This  department  also  includes  within  its 
scope  the  service  of  the  city  through  musical 
opportunities  ;  and  its  noteworthy  achievements 
in  the  direction  of  public  organ  recitals  were 
portrayed  at  length  in  an  article  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews  several  years  ago. 

No  less  important  or  influential  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  department,  which  seeks  to  put  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  all  the  people  the  rich  and  unusual  edu¬ 
cational  resources  to  be  found  in  the  city  and  its 
vicinage.  A  good  beginning  was  made  three 
years  ago,  following  the  pattern  set  by  Dr.  Leip- 
ziger,  of  New  York,  in  utilizing  the  public- 
school  buildings  for  evening  lectures  to  which 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  particularly  invited. 
But  the  most  signal  achievement  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  department  lias  been  the  institution  of 
Saturday-morning  lectures,  designed  particularly 
for  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  who 
gladly  pay  three  or  four  dollars  a  season  for  the 
privilege  of  hearing  men  of  the  type  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Royce  and  Palmer,  of  Harvard  ;  Professor 
Tyler,  of  Amherst ;  Professor  Geddes,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Professor  Griggs,  of  Brooklyn. 

All  these  three  departments  are  well  organized, 


hold  their  regular  conferences,  and  are  working 
out  an  ever- enlarging  plan  of  operations. 

Such  is  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  organized  to  promote  1  ‘  a  finer 
public  spirit  and  a  better  social  order.”  To  sum 
up  in  brief  compass  what  it  has  actually  done,  let 
it  be  said  : 

It  has  provided  an  arena  for  the  discussion  of 
burning  questions  with  the  utmost  tolerance  and 
plainness. 

It  has  assembled  in  frequent  friendly  conference 
men  of  all  types  of  activity  and  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  theological,  sociological,  practical. 

It  has  brought  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Board  of  Health  and  other  public  officers,  through 
the  labors  of  special  agents  in  the  tenement-house 
districts  and  through  its  publications,  that  in 
eighteen  months  no  less  than  128  buildings  unfit 
for  human  habitation  were  condemned,  and  it  has 
stirred  up  a  new  sentiment  in  Boston  upon  the 
subject  of  better  homes  for  the  people. 

It  provided  in  one  year  no  less  than  twenty 
free  organ  recitals,  conducted  by  the  best  organ¬ 
ists  in  the  city  and  attended  by  thousands  of  ap¬ 
preciative  listeners,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom 
were  working  people. 

It  lias  instituted  as  a  regular  feature  of  winter 
life  in  Boston  Saturday-morning  lectures  of  the 
university  extension  order,  to  which  teachers 
flock  from  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  One  of  last 
winter’s  course  was  so  successful  that  Tremont 
Temple,  one  of  the  largest  auditoriums  in  the 
city,  was  none  too  large. 

It  conceived  and  brought  about  the  most  re¬ 
markable  end-of-the-century  celebration  on  the 
night  of  December  31,  1900,  witnessed  anywhere 
in  Christendom.  Twenty  thousand  people  as¬ 
sembled  before  the  State  House.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  read  the  Ninetieth  Psalm  and  led  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  these  exercises  being  followed  by 
hymns  sung  by  the  multitude  and  the  blast  of 
trumpeters  announcing  the  birth  of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury. 

It  has  been  the  inaugurator  and  efficient  pro¬ 
moter  of  many  movements  in  behalf  of  municipal 
and  educational  reform  and  of  public  beauty. 

In  such  definite  ways,  and  through  other  in¬ 
tangible  channels  of  influence,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  of  Boston  is  touching  the  life  of  a 
great  modern  city  for  good.  It  is  still  in  the 
vigor  and  promise  of  its  youth.  It  has  outlived 
suspicions  that  it  was  a  company  of  cranks.  Its 
work  for  the  coming  era  is  only  just  begun. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON’S  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  AMERICA. 

MERIC  A  NS  will  be  interested  in  reading 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  summing-up  of  th 
impressions  received  on  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States  (see  Review  of  Reviews  for  May, 
page  558),  as  given  in  an  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  Harrison  to  the  .Nineteenth  Century  for  June. 

The  national  consciousness  of  Americans  was 
keenly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Harrison,  as  appears 
from  the  following  paragraph  : 

“  My  own  impression  is  that  in  spite  of  the 
vast  proportion  of  immigrant  population,  the  lan¬ 
guage,  character,  habits,  of  native  Americans 
rapidly  absorb  and  incorporate  all  foreign  ele¬ 
ments.  In  the  second  or  third  generation  all 
exotic  differences  are  merged.  In  one  sense  the 
United  States  seemed  to  me  more  homogeneous 
than  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  State, 
city,  or  large  area  which  has  a  distinct  race  of  its 
own,  as  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  have,  and 
of  course  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  di¬ 
verse  nationalities  of  the  British  empire.  From 
Long  Island  to  San  Francisco,  from  Florida  Bay 
to  Vancouver  Island,  there  is  one  dominant 
race  and  civilization,  one  language,  one  type  of 
law,  one  sense  of  nationality.  That  race,  that 
nationality,  is  American  to  the  core.  And  the 
consciousness  of  its  vast  expansion  and  collective 
force  fills  the  mind  of  American  citizens  as  noth¬ 
ing  can  do  to  this  degree  in  the  nations  of  western 
Europe.” 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  STRENGTH. 

In  short,  Mr.  Harrison  found  here  something 
more  than  “mere  bigness.” 

“Vast  expansion,  collective  force,  inexhausti¬ 
ble  energy, — these  are  the  impressions  forced  on 
the  visitor,  beyond  all  that  he  could  have  con¬ 
ceived  or  had  expected  to  find. 

“No  competent  observer  can  doubt  that  in 
wealth,  manufactures,  material  progress  of  all 
kinds,  the  United  States,  in  a  very  few  yearc, 
must  hold  the  first  place  in  the  world  without 
dispute.  The  natural  resources  of  their  country 
exceed  those  of  all  Europe  put  together,  Their 
energy  exceeds  that  of  the  British  ;  their  intelli¬ 
gence  is  hardly  second  to  that  of  Germany  and 
France.  And  their  social  and  political  system  is 
more  favorable  to  material  development  than  any 
Other  society  ever  devised  by  man. 

“Of  course,  for  the  American  citizen  and  the 
thoughtful  visitor,  the  real  problem  is  whether 


this  vast  prosperity,  this  boundless  future  of 
theirs,  rests  upon  an  equal  expansion  in  the  so¬ 
cial,  intellectual,  and  moral  sphere.  They  would 
be  bold  critics  who  should  maintain  it,  and  few 
thinking  men  in  the  United  States  do  so  without 
qualifications  and  misgivings.” 

As  to  educational  activities  : 

“Chicago  struck  me  as  being  somewhat  un¬ 
fairly  condemned  as  devoted  to  nothing  but 
Mammon  and  pork.  Certainly,  during  my  visit, 

I  heard  of  nothing  but  the  progress  of  education, 
university  endowments,  people’s  institutes,  li¬ 
braries,  museums,  art  schools,  workmen’s  model 
dwellings  and  farms,  literary  culture,  and  scien¬ 
tific  foundations.” 

Mr.  Harrison  concluded  that  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  must 
be  at  least  tenfold  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  struck  him  “as 
being  the  most  effective  mass  of  public  buildings 
in  the  world.  ”  From  the  pictorial  point  of  view, 
the  admirable  proportions  of  the  central  dome 
impressed  him  more  than  those  of  St.  Peter’s,  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  St.  Sophia  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  St.  Isaac’s  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Pantheon, 
St.  Paul’s,  or  the  new  cathedral  at  Berlin.  The 
site  of  the  Capitol  he  considers  the  noblest  in  the 
world,  if  we  exclude  that  of  the  Parthenon  in  its 
pristine  glory.  ‘ ‘  W ashington,  the  youngest  capi  - 
tal  city  in  the  world,  bids  fair  to  become,  before 
the  twentieth  century  is  ended,  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  certainly  the  most  commodious.” 

Nothing  since  the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  Byzan¬ 
tium,  not  even  Genoa  in  its  prime,  has  equaled 
the  lavish  use  of  magnificent  marble  columns, 
granite  blocks,  and  ornamental  stone,  as  we  see 
it  to-day  in  the  United  States.  “If  the  artists 
of  the  future  can  be  restrained  within  the  limits 
of  good  sense  and  good  taste,  Washington  may 
look  more  like  the  Rome  of  the  Antonines  than 
any  city  of  the  Old  World.”  The  British  architect 
has  much  to  learn  from  modern  American  build¬ 
ers.  In  matters  of  construction,  contrivance,  the 
free  use  of  new  kinds  of  stone  and  wood,  of 
plumbing,  heating,  and  the  minor  arts  of  fitting, 
the  belated  European  in  America  feels  himself  a 
Rip  Van  Winkle  whirled  into  a  new  century  and 
a  later  civilization. 

“America  is  making  violent  efforts  to  evolve 
a  national  architecture,  but  as  yet  it  has  produced 
little  but  miscellaneous  imitations  of  European 
types  and  some  wonderful  constructive  devices. 
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MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  conclusions  are  on  the  whole 
decidedly  optimistic : 

“As  to  the  worship  of  the  ‘Almighty  Dollar,’ 
I  neither  saw  it  nor  heard  of  it ;  hardly  as  much 
as  we  do  at  home.  I  may  say  the  same  as  to  of¬ 
ficial  corruption  and  political  intrigue.  New 
York,  of  course,  has  the  vices  of  great  cities,  but 
they  are  not  visible  to  the  eye,  and  they  are  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  American  people.  Even 
the  passing  tourist  must  note  the  entire  freedom 
of  American  towns  from  the  indecencies  that  are 
paraded  in  European  cities.  I  received  a  deep 
impression  that  in  America  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  are  in  a  state  far  more  sound  and  pure  than 
they  are  in  the  Old  World  ;  that  the  original  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  about  woman  and 
about  man  has  sufficed  to  color  the  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere. 

“  I  close  my  impressions  with  a  sense  that  the 
New  World  offers  a  great  field,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  to  a  peaceful  development  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  society  ;  that  this  society  is  in  the  main 
sound,  honest,  and  wholesome;  that  vast  num¬ 
bers  and  the  passion  of  equality  tend  to  low  aver¬ 
ages  in  thought,  in  manners,  and  in  public  opin¬ 
ion,  which  the  zeal  of  the  devoted  minority  tends 
gradually  to  raise  to  higher  planes  of  thought 
and  conduct ;  that  manners,  if  more  boisterous, 
are  more  hearty  than  with  us,  and,  if  less  refined, 
are  free  from  some  conventional  morgue  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy  ;  that  in  casting  off  many  of  the  bonds 
of  European  tradition  and  feudal  survivals  the 
American  democracy  has  cast  off  also  something 
of  the  sesthetic  and  moral  inheritance  left  in  the 
Old  World  ;  that  the  zeal  for  learning,  justice, 
and  humanity  lies  so  deep  in  the  American  heart 
that  it  will  in  the  end  solve  the  two  grave  prob¬ 
lems  which  face  the  future  of  their  citizens — ■ 
the  eternal  struggle  between  capital  and  labor, 
the  gulf  between  people  of  color  and  the  people 
of  European  blood.” 

MR.  CARNEGIE  ON  ENGLAND’S  INDUSTRIAL 
FUTURE. 

T\/TR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  contributes  to 
L*  the  Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on 
4 1  British  Pessimism.  ”  It  is  no  doubt  well  meant, 
but  John  Bull  is  not  likely  to  derive  much  com¬ 
fort  from  Mr.  Carnegie’s  consolations.  He  is  a 
.Job’s  comforter,  indeed,  for  the  foundation  of 
all  his  discourse  is  that  Great  Britain  has  been 
beaten  in  the  race  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
nothing  in  the  world  can  restore  John  Bull  to 
the  position  which  he  formerly  occupied.  lie 
tells  us  that  comfort  is  near,  but  before  England 
can  secure  it  one  step  is  indispensable.  The 


Briton  must  adjust  himself  to  present  conditions, 
and  realize  that  there  is  no  use  in  these  days 
dwelling  upon  the  past,  and  especially  must  lie 
cease  measuring  his  own  country  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  It  is  out  of  the  question  even  to  com¬ 
pare  41,000,000  people  upon  two  islands  127,000 
square  miles  in  area  with  77,000,000  upon 
3,500,000  square  miles. 

THE  LAST  RELIC  OF  BRITAIN’S  OLD  PRIMACY. 

Only  in  one  particular  is  Great  Britain  still 
ahead  of  the  United  States.  The  American 
citizen,  man  for  man,  is  not  as  wealthy  as  the 
Briton,  for  with  nearly  double  the  population  he 
has  only  one-fifth  more  wealth  in  the  aggregate. 
In  every  other  respect  England  is  beaten,  and 
all  the  consolation  that  Mr.  Carnegie  can  give  is 
that  if  the  English  make  their  minds  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  compete  with  the  United  States, 
they  may,  if  they  reverse  their  policy,  still  keep 
ahead  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Their 
trade  is  not  expanding.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  tells  the  world  that  the  limit  of  present 
taxation  is  about  reached,  and  the  only  consola¬ 
tion  Mr.  Carnegie  can  give  to  the  Britisher,  who 
still  doggedly  refuses  to  stop  the  war  in  Africa, 
is  “that  the  British  people  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  change  the  policy  of  seeking  increased 
responsibilities  throughout  the  world,  of  provok¬ 
ing  wars  and  antagonizing  .  .  .  the  peoples  of 
other  countries,  a  policy  which  inevitably  de¬ 
mands  the  increased  expenditures  which  have 
already  lost  for  Britain  her  proud  boast  of  su¬ 
premacy  in  credit — a  loss  of  genuine  prestige.” 
Consols  have  fallen  from  113  to  95,  and  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  only  wonder  is  that  they  have  not 
fallen  much  farther.  Formerly,  Great  Britain 
was  the  greatest  of  all  the  countries,  and  in 
finance,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  shipping 
contended  successfully  with  all  the  other  nations 
combined.  Britain  in  the  one  scale,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  other. 

Now  everything  is  changed,  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
in  his  consolatory  article  thus  summarizes  some 
of  the  causes  which  lead  the  average  Briton  to 
feel  discouraged  : 

“No  longer  Britain  versus  the  world  in  any¬ 
thing,  no  longer  even  first  among  nations  in 
wealth  or  credit,  in  manufacturing,  mining,  weav¬ 
ing,  commerce.  Primacy  lost  in  all.  In  seagoing 
ships  still  foremost,  but  even  there  our  percentage 
of  the  world’s  shipping  growing  less  every  year. 
It  only  increased  46,000  tons  in  five  years,  from 
1894  to  1899,  and  was  9,000  tons  less  in  1898 
than  in  1896.  Worse  than  all,  supremacy  lost 
upon  the  sea  in  fast  monster  steamships — those 
unequaled  cruisers  in  war  which  now  fly  the 
German  flag,  all  built  in  Germany  ;  not  one  cor- 
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responding  ship  built  or  building  in  Britain,  the 
field  entirely  surrendered  to  her  rival.  In  iron- 
making,  Germany  has  risen  from  1,500,000  to 
7,000,000  tons  per  year,  while  Britain  has  stood 
still,  her  highest  product  being  0,500,000  tons. 
The  United  States  made  13,500,000  tons  last 


"  An  American  syndicate  has  undertaken  the  construction 
of  new  and  the  reform  of  old  lines  of  railway  in  London  and 
its  suburbs.” 

“  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  purchased  the  Leyland  line  of 
steamships.” 

John  Bull  looks  on  and  watches  in  dismay 
His  children  by  the  ogre  dragged  away. 

First  he  picked  up  the  boy  and  then  the  girl— 

One  by  the  breeks,  the  other  by  the  curl. 

—From  the  Daily  Express  (London). 

year,  to  be  exceeded  this  year,  while  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  less  than  last. 

“  In  steel,  the  United  States  made  10,638,000 
tons  last  year,  and  have  made  this  year,  so  far, 
more  than  last,  while  we  are  falling  back  from 
our  maximum  of  5,000,000  tons  of  last  year. 

• 1  In  textiles,  Lord  Mash  am  tells  us  in  the 
Times  that  we  are  exporting  less  and  importing 
more.  In  1891  we  exported  106,000,000  ;  in 
1899,  102,000,000  sterling;  in  1891,  imported 
of  textiles  28,000,000,  and  in  1899,  33,000,000 
sterling.  His  lordship  avers  that  Great  Britain 
lias  not  increased  her  export  trade  one  shilling 
for  thirty  years. 


‘ 1  Financially,  we  are  also  rapidly  losing  pri¬ 
macy.  The  daily  operations  of  the  New  York 
Exchange  exceed  those  of  London.  Our  loans 
at  a  discount  find  investors  in  the  United  States, 
which,  so  long  our  greatest  debtor,  is  becoming 
our  chief  creditor  nation.” 

THE  ONE  RAY  OF  HOPE. 

He  then  proceeds  to  administer  fine  crumbs  of 
consolation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that 
although  British  industrial  supremacy  is  out  of 
date,  as  the  British  army  is,  and  their  men  can¬ 
not  or  do  not  work  as  they  do  in  America, 
neither  do  their  captains  of  industry  compare 
with  those  of  America,  and  they  are  becoming 
more  ana  more  dependent  upon  foreign  nations 
for  food,  importing  every  year  more  and  more 
machinery  from  America,  yet  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  hope  left  for  them.  Not  only  so,  but 
he  tells  them  that  they  must  lessen  their  fondness 
for  conquering  new  territory  for  markets  abroad. 
England  is  risking  a  terrible  war  now  in  China 
for  the  sake  of  Chinese  trade,  the  profit  upon 
which  he  maintains  is  not  worth  more  than 
§3,000,000  or  §3,500,000  a  year.  The  only 
consolation  which  Mr.  Carnegie  can  give  to  Eng¬ 
land  beyond  the  pitiful  attempt  to  minimize 
her  misfortunes  is  that  if  she  turn  right  face, 
repudiate  Jingoism  and  all  its  works,  abandon 
the  vain  dream  of  conquering  markets  by  the 
sword,  and  address  herself  diligently  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  home  market,  she  may  escape 
perdition  ;  otherwise  she  is  lost. 

The  British  Government’s  expenditure  is  now 
close  upon  §15  a  head,  as  against  the  United 
States  §5,  and  §6.88  of  the  Germans.  England 
has  a  deficit  of  §55,000,000  at  a  time  when  the 
American  Government  is  taking  off  §55,000,000 
of  taxation.  “  Even  after  British  employers  and 
employed  reach  the  American  standard  of  eco¬ 
nomical  production,  Britain  will  still  remain 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  industrial  race  by  the 
enormous  load  of  taxation  under  which  her  pro¬ 
ducers  labor  as  compared  with  America.”  Eng¬ 
land’s  soldiers,  he  says,  have  been  playing  at 
work.  Her  industrial  army  will,  he  thinks,  im¬ 
prove,  but  ‘ 1  it  is  the  financial  situation  which  is 
alarming,  for  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that 
a  continuance  of  the  aggressive  temper  which 
alienates  other  governments  and  peoples,  and 
which  has  mistaken  territorial  acquisition  for 
genuine  empire-making,  must  soon  strain  the 
nation’s  power  and  lay  upon  its  productive 
capacity  such  burdens  as  will  render  it  incapable 
of  retaining  the  present  volume  of  trade.  ...” 
If  ever  a  nation  had  clear  and  unmistakable  warn¬ 
ings,  England  has  had  them  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  Mi'.  Carnegie  hopes  the  dear  old 
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motherland  will  reassert  its  saving  common  sense, 
and  deliver  itself  from  the  doom  which  is  in¬ 
evitable  if  it  persists  in  its  present  course. 

IS  ENGLAND  HANDICAPPED  BY  HER 
RAILROADS? 

S  the  economic  decline  of  Britain  now  so  gen¬ 
erally  taken  for  granted  by  writers  in  the 
reviews  due  to  natural  causes  or  to  artificial  hin¬ 
drances  ?  The  author  of  “Drifting”  attempts 
an  answer  to  this  question  in  the  Contemporary 
for  June.  This  writer  declares  that  the  English 
workingman  holds  his  own,  in  America  and  else¬ 
where  ;  that  Great  Britain's  natural  resources  are 
as  great  as  they  ever  were,  and  that  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  strategical  position  for  industry,  commerce, 
and  navigation  is  as  advantageous  as  ever  before. 

Nevertheless,  nearly  all  productive  and  wealth  - 
creating  industries,  except  ship-building  and  the 
construction  of  machinery,  are  decaying.  Only 
such  primitive  industries  as  mining,  fishing,  and 
cattle-breeding  can  now  be  carried  on  at  a  profit. 

This  is  largely  due,  he  maintains,  to  the  fact 
that  railways  throttle  industries,  and  enormously 
increase  the  cost  of  living.  He  asserts  that  the 
railways  have  watered  their  capital  to  such  an 
extent  that  between  1873  and  1898  the  amount 
of  addition  to  their  capital  was  equivalent  to  very 
nearly  $500, 000  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  the 
new  railways  constructed.  The  result  of  this  is 
that,  while  the  capital  of  German  railways  is  only 
$100,000  per  mile,  that  of  French  $125,000,  and 
that  of  Belgium  $142,500,  every  mile  of  English 
railways  represents  a  capital  of  $250,000.  The 
railway  capital  of  Great  Britain  has  been  inflated 
to  the  amount  of  $5,670,000,000,  which  is  three 
times  as  much  as  is  necessary.  Hence,  in  order 
to  earn  a  fair  dividend,  British  railways  must 
charge  at  least  three  times  the  amount  they  need 
to  charge.  But  that  is  not  their  only  offense. 
The  writer  complains  that  the  methods  of  man¬ 
agement  are  so  wasteful,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  really  charge  four  times  more  than  what 
would  be  a  fair  price. 

ALLIES  OF  MONOPOLY. 

Not  only  are  their  charges  four  times  heavier 
than  they  ought  to  be,  with  the  result  that  the 
population  is  congested  in  the  city  slums,  but 
they  have  differential  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
favoring  the  foreigner  at  the  expense  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  producer.  Apples  from  America  and  Tas¬ 
mania  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  at  Covent  Garden, 
when  apples  growing  a  few  miles  out  of  London 
are  left  to  rot  on  the  trees  because  the  railway 
charges  are  so  high  that  the  farmer  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  send  them  into  the  market.  According 


to  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  the  rate  of  transport  on 
British  railways  per  ton  is  two  and  a  half  times 
higher  than  on  American  railways.  He  com¬ 
plains  that  the  English  have  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  monopoly  and  none  of  the  advantages  of 
competition,  for  the  railways  have  created  a  gi¬ 
gantic  trust  by  their  working  agreement,  which 
abolishes  free  competition.  They  have  barred 
the  most  important  canals  or  secured  possession 
of  them.  They  oppose  secretly  and  indirectly 
the  construction  of  light  railways  and  electric 
trams,  and  they  show  the  greatest  enmity  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  out  of  it  to  motor  traffic.  As  a 
result  of  the  crippling  restrictions  which  they 
place  upon  electric  trams,  British  trolleys  cannot 
go  more  than  eight  miles  an  hour,  while  in  sleepy 
old  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  they 
go  at  fifteen.  In  England  there  are  not  over 
300  miles  of  electric  traction,  in  Germany  there 
are  3,000,  and  in  America  20,000. 

BY  RAIL  TO  INDIA. 

IR  THOMAS  HOLDICH,  who  contributes  a 
paper  on  the  geography  of  the  northwest 
frontier  of  India  to  the  May  Geographical  Journal , 
discusses  at  length  in  the  Scottish  Geographical 
Magazine  for  May  the  vexed  question  of  railway 
connection  with  India.  He  considers  three  sug¬ 
gested  routes. 

ALONG  THE  SEACOAST  ? 

Pie  begins  with  “the  assurance  that  east  of 
Herat  there  is  no  way  open  to  railway  construc¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  natural  obstruction  offered 
by  great  mountains  and  high  altitudes.”  The 
east  of  Herat  being  sealed,  he  proceeds  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  west.  He  says  : 

“  One  alignment  which  has  been  suggested,  and 
which  has  already  received  some  consideration 
in  scientific  circles,  is  that  which  would  connect 
Basra  with  Kardchi  by  way  of  the  Persian  coast 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea.” 

He  mentions  as  all  but  decisive  against  this 
route  the  great  natural  obstruction,  the  Ras 
Malan,  which  “thrusts  out  into  the  ocean  a 
gigantic  headland  with  sheer  cliffs  2,000  feet  in 
height,”  backed  with  a  mass  of  mountains  ex¬ 
tending  far  inland  and  some  sixty  miles  east¬ 
ward.  He  concludes  : 

“Taking  the  alignment  as  a  whole,  we  have  at 
least  1,600  miles  of  line  passing  through  a  district 
which  is,  as  yet,  undeveloped,  and  which  can 
never  develop  without  roads  to  supplement  the 
railway  ;  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  simmer¬ 
ing  perpetually  in  one  of  the  worst  atmospheres 
in  the  world  ;  and  which  possesses  at  least  one 
obstacle  to  engineering  which  may  be  pronounced 
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impracticable  until  full  technical  examination  can 
be  made.  There  is  the  further  and  final  disad¬ 
vantage  that  it  competes,  on  almost  impossible 
terms  for  success,  with  a  sea  service  which  is  al¬ 
ready  established  and  is  capable  of  much  im¬ 
provement.  I  think,  then,  we  are  justified  in 
setting  aside  the  coast-line  project  as  a  desirable 
enterprise.” 

THROUGH  CENTRAL  PERSIA  ? 

He  next  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  “  from  the  extreme  west  of  Persia  to  Kalat 
and  Quetta,  or  even  to  Kardchi,  it  would  be 
equally  possible  to  indicate  an  alignment  which 
would  never  cross  a  difficult  watershed  or  ascend  a 
mountain-side.”  He  predicts  that  in  the  progress 
of  Asiatic  commercial  evolution  this  route  will 
sooner  or  later  figure  as  the  great  central  line  of 
Persia.  It  traverses  a  cultivated  and  in  many 
parts  a  rich  and  prosperous  region.  It  could 
readily  be  connected  with  the  Indian  systems. 

•  ‘  It  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  important  lines  of 
the  future,”  whether  constructed  by  Russian  or 
English  engineers.  But  the  decisive  argument 
against  the  selection  of  this  route  is  the  difficulty 
of  connecting  it  with  any  European  system  to  the 
north  or  west.  ‘  ‘  A  compact  band  of  mountain 
ranges  ”  directly  traverses  such  an  alignment. 

THE  ROUTE  VIA  HERAT  AND  KANDAHAR  ? 

Sir  Thomas  then  treats  of  the  central  opening 
at  Herat.  He  says  : 

“While  employed  on  the  Russo- Afghan  Bound¬ 
ary  Commission,  both  as  surveyor  and  reor¬ 
ganizer  of  the  defenses  of  Herat,  I  had  ample 
opportunity  for  studying  that  special  link  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  which  has  been  so  much 
in  men’s  minds  of  late,  and  which  must  inevita¬ 
bly  occupy  public  attention  yet  more  closely  in 
future.  .  .  .  Here,  between  Herat  and  Kanda¬ 
har,  or  rather  between  the  Russian  terminus  of 
Kushk  and  the  British  terminus  of  New  Chaman, 
we  have  a  short  five-hundred-mile 'project  offered 
to  us  of  such  favorable  nature  as  we  may  assur¬ 
edly  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  .  .  .  From  the 
Russian  station  of  Kushk  to  Herat  is  roughly  a 
distance  of  sixty-six  miles,  and  midway  is  that 
great  Asiatic  water  divide  which,  insignificant  as 
it  may  appear  when  represented  by  the  rounded 
crests  of  the  Paropamisus,  can  be  traced  east  and 
west  right  across  the  continent.  The  one  gate¬ 
way  through  it,  which  is  formed  by  the  passage 
of  the  Hari  Rud  River,  is  considerably  to  the 
west  of  Herat,  and  the  direct  connection  between 
Kushk  and  Herat  is  by  the  Ardew&n  pass— a 
pass  which  is  so  little  formidable  to  engineering 
projects  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  circuitous 
route  which  takes  advantage  of  the  gorges  of  the 


Hari  Rud  would  be  adopted  in  preference,  even 
for  a  railway.  .  .  .  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  no  formidable  engineering 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  but  there  ai’e  three 
large  and  somewhat  uncertain  rivers  to  be  bridged 
(the  Farah,  Adraskand,  and  Helmund),  all  three 
being  liable  to  heavy  floods.  There  is  an  irreg¬ 
ular  distribution  of  populous  and  fertile  districts 
interspersed  with  waste  spaces,  but  quite  enough 
of  it  to  insure  the  success  of  the  railway  as  a  local 
venture  independently  altogether  of  its  value  as 
a  link  between  Europe  and  India.” 

A  LINK  OF  ANGLO- RUSSIAN  GOOD-WILL. 

The  writer  then  deals  with  political  difficulties 
in  the  way.  The  Ameer  and  the  Afghans  might 
object ;  but  they  might  be  induced  to  appreciate 
the  solid  commercial  advantages  of  such  a  line, 
which  need  be  no  menace  to  their  independence. 
Even  if  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  the  line 
might  be  run  just  over  the  border  in  Persian  in¬ 
stead  of  Afghan  territory. 

“Not  much  less  serious  is  the  objection  of 
military  experts  to  the  construction  of  a  line 
which  would  at  once  offer  a  strategic  highway 
from  the  Russian  border  to  India.  But  here 
there  are  many  considerations  which  have  not,  1 
think,  as  yet  been  fully  weighed.  We  have  only 
learned  quite  lately  much  about  the  value  of  sin¬ 
gle  lines  of  railway  in  supporting  a  military  ad¬ 
vance  in  strength,  and  what  we  have  learned  has 
certainly  not  increased  our  appreciation  of  their 
value.  A  single  line  of  railway  from  Herat  to 
Kandahar  would  never  (so  far  as  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  judge  from  South  African  experience) 
support  a  sufficient  force  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  strong  defensive  positions  which  would  be 
found  at  the  Indian  end  of  it,  even  if  the  initial 
difficulty  of  the  break  of  gauge  between  Russian 
and  Indian  systems  were  successfully  dealt  with. 

“With  Mr.  Long,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  political  difficulties  between  Russia  and  In¬ 
dia  would  be  lessened  by  free  intercourse  and 
commerce  between  the  two  countries,  that  the 
more  we  know  each  other  the  better  we  shall  ap¬ 
preciate  the  legitimate  aims  and  aspirations  of 
each,  and  the  less  likely  we  shall  be  to  come  into 
collision.  I  speak  from  a  certain  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  when  I  say  that  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  international  rivalry  between  the 
two  countries,  personal  animosity  (which  is  occa¬ 
sionally  only  too  apparent  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent)  is  entirely  wanting  in  Russia  ;  but 
perhaps  the  really  aggressive  section  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  traveling  public  has  not  yet  made  itself  felt 
quite  so  far  afield.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  not  the  military  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  will  decide  when  this  line  shall  be 
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constructed.  That  it  will  be  constructed  finally 
there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  construction  of  it  will  make 
more  for  peace  and  good-will  among  the  nations 
than  any  system  of  peace  conventions  which 
could  possibly  be  inaugurated.” 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RUSSIA. 

ALCHAS,”  who  has  already  written  some 
excellent  articles  on  the  future  of  Ger¬ 
many,  begins,  in  the  Fortnightly  Rcvieio  for 
June,  a  sei’ies  of  articles  on  “Russia  and  Her 
Problem,”  dealing  in  this  number  nominally 
with  the  1 1  Internal 
Problem,”  but  in 
reality  with  broad 
considerations  of  pol¬ 
icy. 

Russia’s  policy. 

“  Calchas”  begins 
by  putting  his  ar¬ 
ticle,  as  it  were,  on 
an  international  ba¬ 
sis,  by  pointing  out 
that  the  Russophobe 
talk  about  Russia’s 
bad  faith  is  really 
nothing  more  than 
an  echo  of  the  accu¬ 
sations  brought  by 
Russia  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  indeed,  by 
every  nation  against 
any  other  which 
damages  its  interests. 

It  is  the  smallest  coin 
of  international  re¬ 
crimination.  But 
“  Calchas,”  while  he 
rejects  the  charge  of 
bad  faith  as  childish, 
does  not  even  think 
Russian  policy  particularly  able.  Russia  has  not 
only  acquired  less  than  Great  Britain,  but  she  has 
done  so,  not  by  virtue  of  any  exceptional  di¬ 
plomacy,  but  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws 
which  the  stupidest  diplomatists  could  hardly 
have  prevented. 

“  It  might  be  strongly  argued  on  the  contrary, 
as  will  better  appear  upon  a  further  page,  that 
Russian  diplomacy  has  never  won  a  single  great 
game  of  statecraft  except  when  her  natural  posi¬ 
tion  has  placed  all  the  trumps  in  her  hand.  The 
neutrality  in  1870,  which  had  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  as  its  consequence  in  1878,  was  probably 
the  most  remarkable  and  far-reaching  blunder 


committed  by  the  statesmanship  of  any  country 
except  France  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Russia,  in 
a  word,  is  neither  so  able  or  powerful,  nor  as 
perfidious,  nor  as  much  under  her  own  control 
as  we  commonly  think.  Her  expansion  toward 
free  outlets  and  up  to  solid  frontiers  like  the 
Hindu  Kush,  or  the  impervious  mass  of  China 
proper,  has  been  a  natural  force  upon  which 
we  have  attempted  to  place  unreal  bounds. 
Russia  cannot  be  restrained  by  artificial  restric¬ 
tions.  To  have  imposed  them  in  the  past  has 
argued  more  folly  on  our  part  than  overflowing 
them  has  implied  the  absence  of  a  moral  sense 
on  hers.” 

THE  REAL  PROBLEM. 

Russia’s  real  prob¬ 
lem,  says  “Cal¬ 
chas,”  is  that  she  is 
now  approaching  her 
natural  obstacles, 
which  can  only  be 
overcome,  and  then 
partly,  by  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  internal 
forces.  In  short,  she 
lias  not  got  capital, 
nor  education,  nor 
high  internal  organi¬ 
zation.  For  these 
reasons,  “Calchas” 
makes  the  very  origi¬ 
nal  but  probably  true 
statement  that  Rus¬ 
sia  has  not  progressed 
in  power,  and  that 
her  position  is  weak¬ 
er  in  relation  to  the 
other  European  pow¬ 
ers  than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago. 
That  Russia  was  il¬ 
literate  then  was  no 
drawback,  for  all 
countries  were  illiterate.  That  she  was  a  poor 
agricultural  community  only  meant  that  she  was 
in  the  same  state  as  Prussia.  In  war,  this  low 
organization  and  ignorance  tend  to  weaken  Rus¬ 
sia,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  developments 
shown  by  the  Boer  war.  Russia  has  not  accumu¬ 
lated  capital,  and  has  now  only  about  2,000,000 
people  engaged  in  the  accumulation  of  capital 
by  means  of  industry,  as  against  26,000,000  in 
Germany. 

RUSSIA  AT  PEACE. 

For  this  reason,  Russia  is  weak,  and  wants 
peace  to  develop  herself  internally  up  to  the 
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level  of  the  organic  states  of  western  Europe. 
Her  present  formula  is  not  conquest,  but  capital, 
and  M.  Witte,  whose  policy  is  to  turn  his  country 
into  an  industrial  state,  is  for  this  reason  her  most 
significant  figure.  But  at  present,  against  “  the 
accumulation  of  money  during  the  last  thirty 
vears  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
above  all,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  in  the 
German  empire,  there  has  been  no  counterpoise 
in  Russia.  In  case  of  a  struggle,  even  France, 
where  the  fiscal  problem  is  taking  a  very  grave 
aspect,  would  need  all  her  means  for  herself.  If 
the  last  sovereign  wins,  as  in  anything  but  a  de¬ 
fensive  war — as  in  a  war  against  a  great  power 
for  the  Balkans  or  Asia  Minor,  or  upon  the  Indian 
frontier,  or  at  Port  Arthur,  it  must  win — it  will 
be  admitted  to  be  more  probable  than  appears  at 
first  sight  that  Russia  for  the  present  is  at  an  al¬ 
most  immeasurably  greater  disadvantage  than  at 
any  time  since  Peter  the  Great.  To  mere  num¬ 
bers,  unsupported  by  moral  and  intellectual  su¬ 
periority  or  concentrated  striking  power,  when 
has  the  victory  belonged  ?  ” 

“  Calchas  ”  says  that  for  Russia  war  could  only 
mean  ruin,  owing  to  her  want  of  money.  There¬ 
fore,  Russia  is  peaceful,  and  the  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence  was  for  her  an  act  of  the  highest  policy, 
quite  apart  from  its  moral  significance.  “  Cal- 
.■has”  also  foresees  revolutionary  dangers  for 
Russia  in  the  growth  of  the  industrial  population. 

SERVIA— A  KINGDOM  OF  PEASANTS. 

T  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  by  a  Humanitarian 
interview  with  the  Servian  minister  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Mr.  S.  M.  Losanitcli,  that  for  the  good  blood 
shed  in  freeing  Servia  from  the  Turk  there  is 
something  better  to  show  than  the  scandals  of  the 
Servian  court. 

GOVERNMENT. 

To  begin  with,  a  nation  has  been  created  : 

“A  people — tall,  stalwart  men,  brave  to  reck¬ 
lessness,  born  soldiers ;  women  with  magnificent 
dark  eyes,  flashing  1  Promethean  fire,’  and  voices 
whose  music  has  oft  stirred  the  embers  of  patriot¬ 
ism  into  living  flame — capable  of,  at  any  time, 
putting  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  well-armed  men 
in  the  field,  is  not  likely  to  submit  to  being  treated 
as  a  quantity  nigligeable." 

Mr.  Losanitch  declares  that  the  recent  marriage 
of  the  King  with  a  lady  whose  ancestors  were  men 
who  fought  and  died  in  the  cause  of  Servian  free¬ 
dom  has  endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  his  peo¬ 
ple.  He  is  assisted  in  government  by  a  council 
of  state  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  members,  each  of 
at  least  ten  years’  service  to  the  state.  Then 
comes  the  Skupshtina,  numbering.  230,  one- 


fourth  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  king,  the  rest 
by  the  people.  “  Everybody  who  is  of  age  and 
pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  francs  a  year 
has  a  vote.”  Most  of  the  deputies  are  peasants, 
illiterate,  but  some  are  born  orators,  and  many 
highly  intelligent. 

EDUCATION. 

But  illiteracy,  apparently,  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Mr.  Losanitch  says  : 

i  <  Education,  with  us,  is  compulsory  and  free. 

To  show  you  the  rapid  strides  made,  in  1883  we 
had  618  schools  with  821  teachers  (male  and  fe¬ 
male)  and  36,314  pupils.  We  have  now  920 
schools  with  750,000  pupils.  In  the  elementary 
schools,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches,  we 
teach  geograph y,  drawing,  history,  geometry, 
practical  agriculture,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls, 
domestic  duties.  After  a  child  has  left  school 
he  has  to  attend  classes  once  a  week  for  the  next 
two  years.” 

There  are  gymnasia,  technical  schools  and  girls 
high  schools,  and  a  university  of  three  faculties. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  the  church  of 
the  state  and  the  people,  but  non-conforming  sects 
are  also  subsidized  by  the  state. 

A  NATION  OF  FARMERS. 

In  his  account  of  industrial  and  social  condi¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Losanitch  says  : 

“We  are  a  nation  of  peasants.  We  have 
scarcely  any  aristocracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  no  proletariat — the  plague  of  your  gieat 
cities — no  paupers,  no  submerged  tenth.  .  .  . 
Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  are  our  principal 
occupations.  .  .  .  Our  exports  of  farm  produce 
and  live  stock  .  .  .  are  very  large.  Austria  is 
our  principal  customer  ;  she  purchases  over  83 
per  cent,  of  our  commodities.  ...  We  have 
doubled  our  trade  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Our  trade  in  1899  amounted  to  £4,486,- 
919.  ..  .  We  have  the  best  and  latest  agricultural 
implements.  ” 

COMMUNAL  THRIFT. 

The  Servian  minister  then  speaks  of  the  social 
life  of  his  countrymen,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
commune  : 

<  <  All  our  peasants  are  landed  proprietors. 
Some  of  them  are  rich,  while  others  are  poor  ; 
but  to  prevent  entire  pauperization,  the  law  guar¬ 
antees  to  each  peasant  five  acres  of  land  and  the 
necessary  number  of  agricultural  implements. 
They  are  inalienable  property.  The  living  to¬ 
gether  of  families  and  relations  in  community 
of  goods,  a  custom  dating  from  time  immemorial 
acts  in  the  same  direction,— it  promotes  social 
equality  between  the  members  of  the  clan. 
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“In  the  next  place,  each  commune  is  bound 
by  a  law,  which  was  first  promulgated  by  King 
Milan,  to  have  a  general  central  storehouse  ;  each 
member  is  bound  to  contribute  to  it  annually  five 
kilogrammes  of  wheat  or  maize.  The  object  is 
to  keep  in  reserve  certain  quantities  of  food  (we 
have  at  present  40, 000, 000  kilogrammes  stored 
up),  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  famine. 
Should  a  local  magazine,  either  through  a  bad  or 
deficient  harvest,  or  from  causes  pertaining  to 
a  particular  place,  run  short,  it  obtains  a  tempo¬ 
rary  loan  from  a  store  more  favorably  circum¬ 
stanced. 

1 1 1  was  the  means  of  introducing  agricultural 
societies  into  Servia.  The  idea  originated  in 
Germany,  but  I  think  we  have  improved  upon 
it.  The  central  society  is  at  Belgrade.  We  have 
now  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  branches 
in  the  country,  but  we  shall  not  relax  our  efforts, 
you  may  be  sure,  so  long  as  there  remains  a  vil¬ 
lage  without  a  branch.” 

This  is  not  merely  a  loan  society.  It  pledges 
its  members  “  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drink, 
gambling,  and  all  immorality.” 

“THE  PARADISE  OF  WIVES.” 

•  On  the  status  of  women,  Mr.  Losanitch  says  : 

“  Our  girls  receive  a  very  excellent  education. 
They  have  a  choice  of  professions  afterward. 
Some  go  in  for  teaching  ;  some  of  them  become 
doctors  ;  others,  again,  are  employed  in  public 
offices.  But  the  greater  number  of  them  pre¬ 
fer  to  get  married.  The  majority  still  cling  to 
the  domestic  ideal — our  girls  are  very  domesti¬ 
cated.  In  the  house  they  reign  supreme  ;  no 
sensible  husband  would  ever  think  of  question¬ 
ing  their  authority  in  the  home.  The  man  rules 
outside,  the  woman  holds  undisputed  sway  with¬ 
in.  Tell  your  readers  that  Servia  is  ‘  the  para¬ 
dise  of  wives.  ’  ” 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  contains  two 
articles  of  considerable  interest  on  the  re¬ 
lations  of  England  and  France.  The  first  is  by 
Baron  de  Coubertin,  and  is  entitled  “The  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Franco- British  Peace.”  Baron  de  Cou¬ 
bertin  does  not  share  the  general  optimistic  view 
as  to  the  improvement  of  Anglo-French  relations. 
Superficially,  indeed,  relations  have  improved, 
but  the  potential  causes  of  conflict  have  not  been 
removed.  These  causes  are  the  colonial  expan¬ 
sion  of  France  and  her  alliance  with  Russia. 

THE  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  FRENCH  COLONIZATION. 

Baron  de  Coubertin  says  that  nobody  in  France 
dreams  of  enlarging  the  French  possessions  at 
England’s  expense.  But  a  much  more  serious 


danger  exists  from  the  view  which  English  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  take  of  French  colonization.  The 
British,  says  the  baron,  believe  that  they  alone 
are  capable  of  bringing  civilization  to  Asiatic 
races,  and  that  of  all  the  rest  the  French  are  the 
most  incapable. 

“  This  is  a  settled  conviction  with  the  majority 
of  English  people.  But  it  is  childish  to  a  degree. 
Goodaess  knows  that  personally  I  value  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  highly  enough,  and  I  do  not 
mind  saying  so.  But  the  notion  that  there  can 
be  any  people  in  the  world  so  perfect  that  it 
is  desirable  for  entire  humanity  to  receive  its 
stamp, — that  notion  is  absurd,  and  cannot  stand 
a  moment’s  serious  examination.  But  if  the 
English  interrogate  their  conscience  they  will  find 
that,  if  they  do  not  profess  this  theory,  they  in 
every  case  act  as  if  they  professed  it.  Result — 
unhappy  inspirations,  regrettable  actions,  im¬ 
prudent  words.  It  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
open  aggression  and  brutal  conquests  on  their 
part,  but  the  impression  they  labor  under  that 
the  populations  of  Pondicherry,  Chandernagar, 
and  Martinique,  or  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  would 
willingly  welcome  the  Union  Jack,  that  nothing 
could  more  safely  insure  the  happiness  of  the 
Anamese  and  Malagasy  than  to  come  under 
British  rule, — this  impression,  I  affirm,  makes 
them  indulgent  to  many  enterprises  and  encroach¬ 
ments  of  doubtful  loyalty,  which  may  entail 
serious  consequences,  for  they  are  sparks  that 
may  set  light  to  a  very  big  fire.  In  short,  they 
look  on  our  possessions  with  very  much  the  same 
feelings  with  which  the  Americans  regarded  their 
neighbors  in  Cuba  under  Spanish  rule.” 

They  also  regard  the  French  colonies  as  stag¬ 
nant,  and  think  that  they  might  turn  them  into 
a  source  of  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  natives. 

‘  ‘  This  is  precisely  the  new  danger  which 
threatens  Franco- British  peace.  I  call  it  new 
because  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  show  itself 
openly,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  my  per¬ 
spicacity  doubted  by  any  one  who  reads  these 
lines.  Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many 
chances  that  the  future  may  prove  me  right,  and 
the  friends  of  peace  should  have  no  illusions  on 
this  score.” 

THE  RUSSIAN  ALLIANCE. 

The  other  danger  comes  from  the  Russian  alli¬ 
ance.  Baron  de  Coubertin  evidently  does  not 
regard  the  alliance  with  enthusiasm,  but  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  back  on  it. 
What,  then,  is  France’s  position  ?  The  condi¬ 
tions  since  the  alliance  was  entered  into  have 
changed  so  much  that  it  can  no  longer  be  re¬ 
garded  as  directed  against  Germany.  The 
Triple  Alliance  is  practically  dead.  But  two 
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questions  have  arisen  which  tend  to  turn  the 
Dual  Alliance  into  a  potential  weapon  against 
England.  The  Asiatic  rivalry  between  England 
and  Russia  may  develop  into  war,  into  which 
France  is  likely  to  be  drawn. 

“  Supposing  one  of  these  incidents,  pushed  a 
little  bit  too  far — at  a  time  when  England,  hav- 
jn<r  settled  her  affairs  in  South  Africa,  is  less 
trammeled  in  her  movements — were  to  bring  on 
a  war  between  England  and  Russia,  England 
might  be  very  strongly  tempted  to  attack  the 
enemy  nearer  home  in  the  person  of  her  ally,  to 
immobilize  and  if  possible  destroy  that  fleet,  the 
first  in  the  world  after  her  own,  which  might  be 
of  so  much  help  later  on  to  Russia.  The  temp¬ 
tation  would  be  so  strong  that  possibly  England 
might  yield  to  it.  And  two  countries  would  be 
fighting  without  mercy,  two  countries  that  stand 
alone  in  the  whole  world  as  representing  all  that 
is  best  in  liberal  thought — and  all  for  what  ? 
That  Manchuria  may  only  fall  more  surely  into 
Muscovite  hands,  and  that  Russian  garrisons  may 
be  established  in  Afghanistan.  ” 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  question  also  threatens  the 
whole  world  :  ^  ,  .  .  .  ,  . 

“  It  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Adri¬ 
atic  that  this  moral  earthquake  will  be  felt.  Our 
frontiers  will  be  spared  ;  and  if  a  greater  Ger¬ 
many  is  formed,  stretching  from  Hamburg  to 
Trieste,  far  from  being  disturbed,  we  shall  bene¬ 
fit  by  it  in  more  ways  than  I  have  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  here  without  digressing. 

“If,  then,  France  were  not  bound  to  Russia, 
she  could  regard  all  these  events  with  a  tranquil 
eye*  drawing  her  small  profits  from  them  here 
and  there,  and  carrying  on  her  own  develop¬ 
ment  in  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  general  agita¬ 
tion.  But,  bound  to  Russia,  she  finds  herself 
to-day  mixed  up  in  all  the  imbroglio  at  Peking, 
and  to-morrow  she  may  be  concerned  in  another 
at  Vienna.” 

Baron  de  Coubertin  concludes  his  article  as 
follows :  . 

“These  are  the  two  great  enemies  of  Anglo- 
French  peace,  the  two  sources  of  probable  con¬ 
flicts.  Let  the  French  retain  their  allies  if 
necessary  ;  let  the  English  exercise  perpetual 
self-restraint,  so  that  they  may  not  be  carried 
away  by  a  disastrous  cupidity.  ’ 

A  PLEA  FOR  ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barclay,  who  pleads  for  ‘  ‘  A  Gen¬ 
eral  Treaty  of  Arbitration  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,”  is  not  so  pessimistic.  He  says  that 
since  the  war  of  1870  the  French,  both  officially 
and  unofficially,  have  seldom  been  so  anxious  lor 


good  relations  with  England.  Mr.  Barclay  does 
not  regard  any  of  the  outstanding  questions  with 
France  as  obstacles  to  arbitration.  The  New¬ 
foundland  and  New  Hebrides  questions  are  ad¬ 
mirable  subjects  for  arbitration. 

“  The  Morocco,  and  probably  all  other  difficul¬ 
ties  which  seem  likely  to  arise  for  some  time  to 
come  between  England  and  France,  except  that 
of  Egypt,  will  be  essentially  trade  questions. 
Their  interests  for  England  would  be  singularly 
diminished  if  the  two  countries  agreed  to  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  equality  of  treatment  for  the  trade  and 
enterprise  of  both  for  all  territory  annexed  or 
protectorates  assumed  by  either  country  in  the 
future.  In  any  case,  neither  England  nor  France 
has  any  conflicting  trade  rights  to  arbitrate  upon 
at  present,  and,  as  regards  war,  it  is  seldom 
openly  entered  upon  in  pursuit  of  purely  material 
objects.  Even  the  American-Spanish  and  Brit- 
ish-Boer  wars  have  only  received  the  assent  of 
the  two  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  owing  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  belief  that  the  motives  were  disinterested, 
and  that  national  dignity  was  at  stake. " 

EGYPT. 

Mr.  Barclay  does  not  regard  Egypt  as  a  prob¬ 
able  irritant.  The  following  is  his  recommen¬ 
dation  of  his  proposal  : 

“  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  is  that,  as  the  two  nations  would  • 
know  that  no  immediate  danger  of  war  existed, 
and  that  any  difficulty  would  necessarily  be  set¬ 
tled  by  negotiation,  and,  if  need  be,  eventually 
by  arbitration,  they  would  feel  no  impulse  to 
back  up  the  government  by  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  display  of  devil-may-care  determination 
<  to  fight  for  country,  right  or  wrong.’  It  would 
remove  the  danger  of  obstinacy,  and  of  that  pan¬ 
dering  to  cheap  popular  sentiment  above  which 
weak  politicians  are  unable  to  rise,  of  those  ‘  firm 
stands’  which  an  uncritical  public  easily  mis¬ 
takes  for  patriotic  duty.” 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

HE  future  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  discussed 
by  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf  in  the  New  Liberal 

Review  for  June.  The  greater  part  of  his  paper 
is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  origin  of  the 
alliance.  The  chief  factor  with  which  lie  deals 
is  that  Italy’s  adhesion  was  caused  by  hostility  to 
France,  and  that  since  this  hostility  has  passed 
away  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  alliance  no  longei 
exists.  Italian  vanity  was  flattered  by  immediate 
accession  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power,  but  in 
every  other  respect  she  lost. 

“Italy  seized  the  opportunity  of  conceiving 
new  external  ambitions,  of  adding  fresb  wilder- 
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nesses  to  her  own  retrograde  acres,  of  assuming 
the  charge  of  semi-barbarous  populations  when 
she  could  not  care  for  her  own  sons,  and  of  risk¬ 
ing  wars  in  which  she  had  no  interest  when  the 
financial  burdens  of  her  people  had  already  be¬ 
come  well-nigh  unbearable.  If  this  was  not  ‘  tom¬ 
foolery,  ’  it  can  only  be  because  the  word  does  not 
admit  of  a  superlative.” 

GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  ALLIANCE. 

The  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Wolf’s  article  is, 
however,  that  in  which  he  deals  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Great  Britain  to  the  alliance.  The  re¬ 
newal  of  the  alliance  in  1886  was  agreed  to  by 
Italy  only  on  the  condition  that  England  should 
become  a  party  to  it. 

‘  ‘  It  happened  that  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was 
then  in  office,  was  exceedingly  well  disposed  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  there  was  every  likelihood 
that  if  its  stability  could  be  shown  to  be  bound 
up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Mediterranean,  some  sort  of  official  connection 
between  it  and  England  might  be  contrived.  The 
value  of  such  an  understanding  to  Germany  and 
Austria  would  be  enormous,  for  if  it  only  took 
the  form  of  a  guarantee  of  the  Italian  coasts  it 
would  set  free  300,000  men  for  operations  on  the 
land  frontiers.  Overtures  were  at  once  made  to 
Downing  Street,  where  they  were  received  with 
the  utmost  sympathy.  The  upshot  was  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  while  refusing  to  sign  any  definite  en¬ 
gagements  which  would  pledge  the  country  and 
his  successors  in  office,  authorized  the  German 
Government  to  assure  Italy  that  as  long  as  he 
was  in  power  Italy  might  rely  on  English  sup¬ 
port  in  shielding  her  from  any  unprovoked  attack 
in  the  Mediterranean.  With  these  assurances 
Italy  was  amply  satisfied.” 

In  1891,  says  Mr.  Wolf,  these  assurances  were 
renewed. 

1  ‘  This  latter  transaction  was  personally  negoti  - 
ated  by  the  Emperor  William  at  Hatfield,  on  July 
12,1891.  In  his  later  years,  Prince  Bismarck  de¬ 
clared  that  a  protocol  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
at  Hatfield,  but  I  have  very  good  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  was  not  the  case.  At  any  rate, 
if  such  a  document  was  signed,  it  must  have  re¬ 
mained  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  private  keeping.” 

Italy’s  new  policy. 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  assertion  is 
Mr.  Wolf’s  statement  that  the  new  King  of  Italy, 
having  leanings  to  the  Slav-Latin  combination, 
“  has  not  failed  already  to  convince  our  govern¬ 
ment  that  his  reign  is  likely  to  be  marked  by  a 
sensible  diminution  in  the  traditional  cordiality 
of  Anglo-Italian  relation  ;  and  if  that  is  his  feel¬ 
ing  toward  us,  from  whom  politically  he  might 


reasonably  hope  much,  what  must  be  his  disposi¬ 
tion  toward  his  more  formal  allies,,  whose  asso¬ 
ciation  with  his  country  has  been  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  sterile  ?  The  accession  of  the  new  King, 
however,  was  not  the  precipitating  cause  of  the 
Toulon  festivities — or,  rather,  of  the  significant 
scope  they  were  allowed  to  assume.  That  cause 
must  be  sought  partly  in  the  composition  of  tin- 
new  Italian  cabinet,  in  which  the  foreign  port¬ 
folio  is  held  by  a  declared  Francophile,  and  partly 
in  the  agrarian  agitation  in  Germany,  which  ren¬ 
ders  doubtful  the  renewal  of  the  commercial 
treaty  which  was  negotiated  in  1891,  and  which 
has  proved  very  profitable  to  Italy.” 

a  bad  time  coming. 

Mr.  Wolf  concludes  his  article  by  presaging  a 
bad  time  as  the  result  of  the  Franco-ltalian  fra¬ 
ternization  : 

‘  ‘  That  we  are  about  to  witness  a  collapse  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  form  I  do  not  believe,  for 
Germany  will  make  desperate  efforts  to  keep  it 
together,  and  she  will  certainly  secure  the  signa¬ 
ture  even  of  Signor  Prinetti — should  he  remain 
in  office  long  enough — if  she  can  manage  to  guar¬ 
antee  him  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
practically  unchanged.  This,  I  imagine,  is  not 
beyond  the  combined  powers  of  the  Kaiser  and 
his  present  chancellor.  But  if  the  Triple  Alii 
anee  survives  in  form,  it  will  have  long  beei. 
dead  in  spirit.” 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  AND  HIS  HOBBIES. 

N  this  fascinating  subject,  Mr.  R.  S.  Baker 
writes  entertainingly  in  the  June  num¬ 
ber  of  Pearson's  Magazine.  He  contends  that 
in  many  respects  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Kaiser  is  mistaken.  The  Kaiser,  for  instance, 
as  is  pretty  well  known,  is  not  great  in  stature. 

“A  photograph  gives  no  hint  of  color.  The 
Kaiser  is  a  brown-faced  man,  the  brown  of  wind 
and  weather,  of  fierce  riding  on  land,  and  of  a 
glaring  sun  on  the  sea.  His  face  is  thinner 
than  one  has  pictured,  and  there  is  a  hint  of 
weariness  about  the  eyes.  His  hair  is  thin,  and 
his  famous  mustache  is  not  so  long  nor  so  jaun¬ 
tily  fierce  as  one  has  imagined.  But  owing  to 
the  sin  of  retouching  there  is  one  thing  that  few 
of  the  Kaiser’s  photographs  show  to  advantage, 
and  it  is  the  most  impressive  characteristic  of  his 
face.  And  that  is  its  singular  sternness  in  re¬ 
pose.” 

Few  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  “William 
II.,  however  much  one  may  smile  at  his  passion 
for  royal  display,  has  many  of  those  splendid  at¬ 
tributes  of  character  which  would  make  a  man 
great  in  any  sphere  of  life.  It  would  be  a  large 
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company  of  Germans,  indeed,  among  whom 
one  would  tail  to  select  him  instinctively  as  the 
leader.  A  first  impression,  therefore,  may  thus  be 
summed  up  :  The  Kaiser  is  less  a  great  king  than 
one  has  imagined,  and  more  a  great  man.  The 
longer  one  remains  in  Germany,  and  the  more 
one  learns  of  its  ruler  and  his  extraordinary  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  deeper  grows  this  impression.” 

It  is  said  that  on  an  average  the  collection  of 
imperial  portraits  is  increased  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  day.  In  Berlin,  there  is  no  escaping  the 
Kaiser’s  features,  whether  in  hotel,  restaurant, 
church,  or  any  public  buildings.  In  photographs, 
paintings,  busts,  colored  prints,  medals,  bas- 
reliefs,  the  Emperor’s  face  is  omnipresent.  In 
other  parts  they  are  less  numerous,  and  in  Munich 
hardly  as  noticeable. 

WHAT  INTERESTS  THE  KAISER  MOST. 

The  German  navy  and  the  advance  of  German 
shipping  are,  says  Mr.  Baker,  undoubtedly  the 
chief  interests  of  the  Kaiser’s  life  at  present. 
Allied  to  this  is  his  absorption  in  Germany’s 
commercial  and  industrial  expansion,  and  in 
finding  new  markets  for  her  products.  After 
these  come  many  smaller  interests  which  cannot 
all  be  classed  as  hobbies.  The  Kaiser,  according 
to.  his  character- sketch'd*,  does  not  care  much 
for  science  or  literature.  Horse-racing  leaves 
him  unenthused. 

1 1  He  loves  travel ;  he  entertains  high  respect 
for  religion — a  religion  of  his  own  stern  kind  ; 
he  dabbles  in  art  and  music  ;  he  cares  nothing 
for  social  affairs  unless  they  have  some  specific 
purpose,  or  unless  they  reach  the  stage  of  pageant¬ 
ry  in  which  he  is  the  central  figure.  But  among 
all  his  lesser  likings  nothing  occupies  such  a 
place  as  statuary.  He  is  preeminently  a  monu¬ 
ment-lover.  Not  long  ago  he  said  to  a  friend  : 
‘There  are  thirty -four  sculptors  in  Berlin.’  He 
knew  every  one  of  them  personally,  and  he  knew 
all  about  their  work.  Nothing  pleases  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  visit  their  studios  and  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  there  among  the  clay  sketches.” 

“HOW  WILL  KING  EDWARD  GOVERN?” 

0  the  second  May  number  of  the  Revue  cle 
Parts,  Mr.  Stead  contributes  a  paper  on 
this  important  question.  He  begins  by  pointing 
out  that  in  England  the  power  of  the  monarch 
depends  much  more  on  the  character  of  the  mon¬ 
arch  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  this  is  certainly 
proved  by  the  extent  to  which  Queen  Victoria 
herself  botli  modified  and  developed  the  mon¬ 
archy  in  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  late  Queen  effected  a  radi¬ 
cal  revolution  in  the  whole  conception  of  mon¬ 


archy  ;  and  now  the  vexed  question  in  England 
is  how  far  the  new  monarch  will  maintain  the 
Victorian  tradition.  The  power  of  the  crown  is 
theoretically  extremely  great,  but  in  practice  it  is 
considered  as  purely  nominal.  Under  a  regime 
in  which  the  sovereign  exercises  all  his  powers 
nominally,  while  in  reality  he  is  limited  to  an 
absolutely  subordinate  r61e  and  cannot  exercise 
any  personal  prerogative  except  by  the  advice  of 
his  ministers — under  such  a  rigivie  obviously  the 
personal  influence  of  a  monarch  is  of  enormous 
importance.  If  he  is  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
clear  ideas  he  can,  in  such  a  situation,  obtain 
practically  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  irresponsible,  pleasure- 
loving,  and  indifferent  to  power,  he  can  reduce 
the  part  he  plays  in  the  state  to  insignificance. 

“VICTORIA,  OUR  QUEEN  AND  GOVERNOR.” 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  what  an  extent 
tire  late  Queen  governed  as  well  as  ruled.  The 
old  formula  of  constitutional  monarchy — “the 
sovereign  rules,  but  does  not  govern  ” — cannot 
be  applied  to  England  without  considerable  re¬ 
serve.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  recent  speech, 
pointed  out  that  Queen  Victoria,  although  always 
strictly  confining  herself  within  the  limits  of  the 
constitution,  had  nevertheless  attained  a  degree 
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of  power  and  of  personal  authority  which  the 
most  despotic  monarch  might  have  envied  her. 
How,  then,  could  a  nation  so  jealous  of  its  lib¬ 
erty  and  so  hostile  to  the  principle  of  monarchical 
power  as  the  English  bear  this  transformation  of 
constitutional  monarchy  ?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  “  personal  equation”  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  The  revolution,  which  ought  really  to  be. 
called  an  evolution,  was  accomplished  because 
the  queen  wished  it,  but  also  because  it  was  done 
gradually  and  quietly  and  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  the  constitution.  It  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the 
substitution  of  influence  for  authority.  The 
Queen  was  always  ready  to  adhere  to  the  decisions 
of  her  ministers  when  once  they  were  taken,  but 
she  contributed  to  their  formation,  and  furnished 
that  constant  element  which  is  always  more  effi¬ 
cacious  than  the  will  of  ministers  themselves. 
She  represented  continuity,  experience,  and  tra¬ 
dition  ;  she  was  neither  demagogue  nor  despot ; 
if  she  differed  with  her  ministers,  she  would 
always  give  way  in  the  last  resort,  because  she 
considered  it  more  to  the  interest  of  her  people 
to  maintain  popular  liberties  than  to  avoid  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  in  policy.  Thus  it  happened  that 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Gladstone  often < 
found  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Queen  ; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  remained  to  the  last  a  devoted 
and  loyal  subject,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  in 
all  the  mass  of  his  speeches  and  writings  a  single 
line  of  complaint  that  the  Queen  had  ever  trans¬ 
gressed  the  limits  of  her  constitutional  power. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to  explain  the  robust  im¬ 
perialism  of  the  Queen,  which,  however,  had  its 
drawbacks.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  power  after  the  general 
election  of  1880  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Queen  to  consent  to  evacuate  Kanda¬ 
har  ;  indeed,  she  flatly  refused  to  insert  an  an¬ 
nouncement  to  that  effect  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  She  only  gave  way  when  the  Whig 
members  of  the  cabinet,  headed  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  v/ent  to  Osborne  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  strong  support  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  command  on  this  question.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  present  war  in  South  Africa 
is  almost  certainly  one  of  the  indirect  results  of 
the  Queen’s  opposition  to  the  evacuation  of  Kan¬ 
dahar  ;  for  if  she  had  not  raised  objections 
against  the  recall  of  the  British  troops,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  retrocession  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  would  have  been  accomplished  without  dam¬ 
aging  the  imperial  prestige.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  at  that  time  the  most  convinced  and  most 
active  opponent  of  the  policy  of  annexing  the 
Transvaal ;  but  the  cabinet  was  not  unanimous, 


and  the  obstinate  resistance  which  the  Queen  had 
made  over  the  question  of  Kandahar  convinced 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  t  lat  they 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  her  consent  to  a  second 
evacuation  in  another  part  of  the  woiid.  The 
result  was  that  the  decision  was  postponed,  the 
defeat  of  Majuba  followed,  and  it  was  only  the 
prospect  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Dutch  which 
enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  triumph  over  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  his  colleagues  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Queen.  Mr.  Stead  states  that  this  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  alluded  to  by  Lord  Kimberley  in  his  speech 
after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  when  he  publicly 
avowed  that  he  had  once  carried  his  point  with 
her,  and  had  afterward  found  that  he  was  wrong. 
Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to  trace  the  weighty  influence 
exerted  by  the  Queen  in  favor  of  peace. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  KING  DO  ? 

Will  Edward  VII.  show  himself  capable  of 
maintaining  the  Victorian  tradition,  or  will  he, 
through  incapacity,  or  indolence,  or  lack  of  am¬ 
bition,  allow  the  monarchy  to  slip  back  into  the 
position  which  it  occupied  at  the  time  of  George 
XV.  and  his  successor  ?  Without  doubt,  every¬ 
thing  indicates  at  the  moment,  says  Mr.  Stead, 
that  the  new  King  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  traditions  of  ,his 
mother’s  reign.  When  he  was  still  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  never  concealed  his  dislike  to  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  to  which  his  mother  relegated 
him.  Queen  Victoria  would  not  permit  any  rival 
near  her  throne,  and  though  she  was  glad  to  leave 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  all  the  ceremonial  duties 
of  the  monarchy,  she  pitilessly  checked  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  his  part  to  express  an  opinion  on  state 
affairs.  It  was  a  deep  annoyance  to  Albert  Ed¬ 
ward  to  see  the  German  Emperor,  his  nephew, 
at  the  head  of  the  state,  wielding  an  almost  abso¬ 
lute  power.  King  Edward  warmly  acquiesced 
in  the  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  Stead  between  the 
position  of  the  monarch  and  that  of  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper.  It  is  this  very  fact  that  causes 
some  uneasiness  in  England,  for  it  is  realized 
that  what  Queen  Victoria  was  able  to  do  with 
her  vast  experience,  her  great  age,  and  her  unique 
personal  influence  may  not  necessarily  be  within 
the  power  of  her  son,  with  not  a  quarter  the 
same  experience  or  influence. 

It  is  said  that  the  German  Emperor  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inspiring  King  Edward  with  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  conducting  himself  in  accordance  with 
the  Victorian  ideal.  So  far,  however,  he  has  had 
little  opportunity  of  revealing  the  manner  in  which 
he  intends  to  conduct  state  affairs.  Mr.  Stead 
notes,  among  other  things,  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
County  Council  elections  his  majesty  expressed 
without  ambiguity  his  admiration  for  the  policy 
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followed  by  the  majority  of  that  assemblage,  which 
at  the  moment  was  being  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
Conservatives  ;  also,  that  his  majesty,  in  reply  to 
a  loyal  address  from  the  Quakers,  surprised  ev¬ 
erybody  by  declaring  that  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  principles  of  peace  would  be  widely  propa¬ 
gated  among  his  subjects.  Further,  Mr.  Stead 
tells  us  that  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Winnington- 
Ingram  to  the  Bishopric  of  London  was  a  com¬ 
promise,  Lord  Salisbury  desiring  to  translate  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  while  the  King  desired  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Stead 
thinks  that  the  slight  uneasiness,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  exists,  may  be  claimed  by  two  considerations 
—one  of  which  is  that  the  King  is  a  man  of  great 
tact  and  native  shrewdness,  and  the  second  is  that 
lie  does  not  possess  those  qualities  of  firmness  and 
resolution  which  enabled  his  mother  to  exercise 
so  great  an  influence  on  her  cabinets.  King  Ed¬ 
ward  is  not  of  the  stuff  of  an  Emperor  William. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  IRISH  HOME  RULE. 

HE  Neiu  Liberal  Review  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  on  “  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  Liberal  Party.’’  It.  is  a  reply  to 
the  articles  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Redmond 
which  appeared  in  former  numbers.  Lord  Crewe 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  as  much 
in  favor  of  Home  Rule  as  ever,  but  who  sees 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  into 
effect  even  should  the  Liberals  return  to  power 
with  a  big  majority.  He  sets  out  in  detail  these 
difficulties. 

THE  WEAKENING  OF  THE  CAUSE. 

The  Home  Rule  cause  is  at  present  suffering 
from  the  exaggerations  of 
friend  and  foe,  both  of 
whom  have  tried  to  make 
out  that  it  is  a  revolution. 

The  Irish  have  exaggerated 
it  in  order  to  justify  their 
triumph,  and  the  Tories 
have  done  the  same  in  order 
to  frighten  the  English  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Irish  party,  says 
Lord  Crewe,  has  also  in¬ 
jured  its  own  cause  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  regard  the  Home 
Rule  measures  as  proposed 
as  final.  They  have  injured 
the  cause  by  their  anti-im¬ 
perial  attitude.  Of  course, 

Lord  Crewe  understands 
the  reasons  of  this  Irish 
policy. 

“  Now,”  he  says,  “  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  heartily  believe 


that  the  passing  of  Home  Rule  would  sweep 
away  the  main  fabric  of  disloyalty  and  of  inter¬ 
national  dislike.” 

THE  FUTURE. 

But  as  to  the  future  ?  The  average  British 
Liberal,  says  Lord  Crewe,  wishes  to  see  Home 
Rule  carried,  but  each  has  as  well  at  least  one 
domestic  measure  on  which  his  heart  is  set.  Now 
he  does  not  want  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  these 
measures  by  bringing  in  a  Home  Rule  bill  which 
would  destroy  his  majority.  Suppose  the  Liberals 
bring  in  a  Home  Rule  bill  the  moment  they  attain 
office. 

<  <  Assume  that  the  Home  Rule  bill  passes  the 
Commons,  and  that  the  Lords  accept  it  at  the  first 
attempt — a  large  assumption.  It  may  be  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  the  amendment  to  the  bill  of 
1893,  which  left  the  full  complement  of  Irish 
members  to  vote  on  all  British  questions,  is  un¬ 
likely  to  appear  in  a  new  measure.  The  passing  of 
the  bill  would  then  practically  demand  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,  when  the  Liberal  party  clearly  could  not 
count  on  a  majority.  Another  spell  of  Tory  as¬ 
cendency  might  ensue,  without  any  purely  British 
measure  having  been  carried.  But  would  the 
House  of  Lords  pass  the  bill,  and  what  would 
follow  if  they  did  not?  Mr.  Redmond  seems 
still  to  resent  the  ‘  predominant  partner  ’  phrase  ; 
but,  speaking  only  for  myself,  I  do  not  know  a 
single  Liberal  politician  who  would  not  indorse 
the  statement,  defined  as  follows  :  ‘Unless  a  dis¬ 
tinct  accession  of  Liberal  opinion  appears  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  notably  in  London,  the  House  of 
Lords  will  throw  out  a  Home  Rule  bill,  even  if 
it  were  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
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a  considerable  Irish,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  ma¬ 
jority.’  ” 

HOME  RULE  AT  THE  END. 

The  Liberal  policy  should,  therefore,  when 
they  attain  office,  be  first  to  carry  such  domestic 
measui’es  as  they  can,  and  to  bring  in  a  Home 
Rule  bill  at  the  end  of  their  term.  If  the  House 
of  Lords  reject  the  bill,  the  occasion  might  be 
sought  for  trying  a  fall  with  them.  But  to  bring 
in  a  Home  Rule  bill  at  the  beginning  of  a  Lib¬ 
eral  administration  would  probably  only  mean 
the  loss  of  Home  Rule  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
loss  of  all  the  domestic  measures  which  Liberal¬ 
ism  demands. 

SOME  PATHS  FOR  HOME  RULE. 

Still,  Lord  Crewe  evidently  does  not  think 
that  Home  Rule  is  most  likely  to  come  in  the 
way  above  suggested.  The  future  work  of 
Home  Rulers  must  be  undertaken  with  less  ex¬ 
citement  and  more  dependence  on  arguments  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  reason  of  British  voters.  The  old 
watchwords  must  be  abandoned,  for  the  old  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  dead. 

1 1  A  second  contingency,  that  Home  Rule  may 
come  suddenly  by  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
Britain,  is  favored  by  Mr.  Redmond,  but  seems 
to  be  extremely  remote.  When  Home  Rule 
comes,  as  come  it  will,  it  may  possibly  arrive 
through  the  direct  agency  of  the  Unionist  party, 
or  by  a  compromise  involving  all  parties.  Again, 
it  might  conceivably  appear  by  the  road  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell’s  land  agitation,  or  from  an  im¬ 
pulse  generated  by  one  of  Ireland’s  other  subsid¬ 
iary  grievances  concerned  with  finance  or  edu¬ 
cation.  Or  it  might  be  accepted  as  the  first 
stage  in  a  great  scheme  of  devolution  and  fed¬ 
eration  embracing  the  empire  as  a  whole.” 


GERMANY’S  POPULATION. 

ACCORDING  to  the  provisional  returns  of  the 
census  taken  in  Germany  on  December  1, 
1900,  the  empire  has  a  population  of  56,345,014. 
The  following  table  gives  the  absolute  and  rela¬ 
tive  increase  in  the  population,  as  shown  by  each 
census  since  the  empire  was  formed  : 


Dates. 

Inhabit¬ 

ants. 

Absolute 

Increase. 

Increase 
per  100. 

42,727,360 

1,608.568 

4.06 

45,234,061 

2,506,701 

46,855,704 

1,621,643 

49,428,470 

2,572,706 

52,279,901 

1600 . 

56,345.014 

4,065,113 

From  these  figures  it  appears,  as  the  Revue 


Scieniifique  for  May  1 1  points  out,  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  is  suffering  no  decline.  In  the  period 
1880-85  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  of  the 
ratio, — in  that  period  an  excess  of  emigration 
coincided  with  a  falling-ofl:  in  the  excess  of 
births, _ but,  disregarding  that  period,  each  cen¬ 

sus  has  shown  a  greater  increase  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  Since  1871  the  population  has  made  s 
total  gain  of  15,286,222  persons  (if  no  account 
be  taken  of  the  annexation  of  Heligoland,  15,. 
283,997  persons),  and  this  corresponds  to  a  per¬ 
centage  of  37.22,  which  the  French  scientific 
review  regards  as  “(Jnormous.1  The  present 
population  represents  a  density  of  104.2  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  the  kilometer,  as  against  75.9  in  1871. 

Of  the  total  population  as  returned  last  De¬ 
cember,  27,731,067  are  men  and  28,613,947 
women.  During  the  five  years  intervening  since 
the  last  preceding  census,  the  male  population 
seems  to  have  grown  8.07  per  cent,  and  the  fe¬ 
male  population  7.5  per  cent. 

THE  NEW  CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

COMMENTING  on  the  recent  British  census, 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  J une 
points  out  that  a  density  of  population  in  the 
United  States  similar  to  that  revealed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would  mean  a  total  population 
in  this  country,  excluding  the  dependencies,  of 
about  1,036,000,000.  The  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  now  32,525,816  ;  of  Ireland, 
4,456.546  ;  and  of  Scotland,  4,471,957,  making 
a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  41,454,219. 

“  For  the  last  ten  years  England  and  Wales 
show  a  rate  of  increase  of  12.15  per  cent.,  which 
slightly  exceeds  their  rate  of  growth  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  decade,  11.65  per  cent.;  Scotland,  a  rate 
of  increase  of  10.8  per  cent.,  also  a  greater  in- 
crease  than  during  the  preceding  decade,  and 
Ireland  a  rate  of  decrease  of  only  5.3  per  cent., 
which  is  little  more  than  one-half  the  rate  of  de¬ 
crease  of  the  preceding  decade.  The  census 
figures  are  thus  very  gratifying  to  Englishmen, 
for  they  show  no  signs  of  diminishing  national 
vitality,  but  rather  tend  to  show  increasing  na¬ 
tional  virility.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  give  exact 
percentages  of  the  relative  growth  of  the  urban 
and  rural  districts,  but  what  figures  have  been 
given  show  a  most  marked  increase  in  city  popu¬ 
lations.” 

Population  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
In  the  same  number  of  the  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine  the  figures  of  the  Australian  census  are  sum¬ 
marized  from  the  cabled  reports.  The  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  federation  is,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  514,000,  or  about  16.9  per  cent.,  in  ten 
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years.  This  exceeds  England’s  rate  of  growth, 
but  falls  much  behind  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  population  is  4,550,651,  as  against 
4  036,570  in  1891. 

, ,  Apparently  the  Australians  are  spreading 
out  more,  for  all  the  cities  except  Sydney  show 
a  less  comparative  increase  than  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  Melbourne,  for  instance,  since  1891  has 
added  only  3,000  to  her  inhabitants  and  now 
numbers  493,956.  Sydney  ten  years  ago  had 
a  population  of  about  385,000,  but  the  city  has 
grown  very  rapidly  and  now  is  only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  behind  Melbourne.  Victoria  has  given 
way  to  New  South  Wales  as  the  most  populous 
colony,  though  the  former  is  still  the  most  dense¬ 
ly  populated.  Victoria  has  a  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  1,196,000,  and  New  South  Wales 
of  1,362,232. 

<<  New  Zealand  has  added  146,000  white  per¬ 
sons  to  her  population,  so  that  to-day  there  are 
773,000  white  people  within  her  borders.  Her 
rate  of  growth  for  the  preceding  decade  is  thus 
23  per  cent.,  which  would  tend  to  show,  that  her 
radical  social  laws  attract  immigrants,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  very  high  per  capita  debt  of  the 
government.  Including  the  Maori,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  Zealand  is  816,000.” 


CHINESE  FINANCE. 

TO  the  first  May  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  M.  Levy  contributes  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Chinese  finance,  which  is  naturally  of 
considerable  interest  at  this  moment.  The  finan¬ 
cial  position  of  China  is,  as  is  well  known,  greatly 
complicated  by  the  numerous  loans  which  she 
has  borrowed  from  various  European  countries. 
There  is,  to  begin  with,  no  fixed  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  in  China,  for  the  tael,  which  is  the  common 
unit,  has  no  fixed  value,  but  varies  in  different 
places.  Silver  money  is  only  found  on  the  fringe 
of  China,  in  the  parts  influenced  by  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  ports  ;  and  when  the  traveler  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  interior  he  finds  the  currency  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  one  of  copper,  and  even 
zinc.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
all  kinds  of  currencies  have  been  tried  in  China. 
Thus,  one  emperor  coined  large  pieces  of  gold 
three  centuries  before  Christ,  and  another  em¬ 
peror,  240  b.c.,  issued  bank-notes  engrossed 
upon  deerskin. 

THE  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

M.  Levy  goes  on  to  describe  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem  of  China,  which  has,  he  says,  attained  a 
remarkable  development.  The  bank  enjoys  an 
absolute  liberty  in  each  province.  There  is  one 
to  which  is  intrusted  the  treasure  of  the  local 


government,  and  which  collects  all  the  taxes,  on 
which  it  gets  a  commission  of  2  per  cent.  For 
the  rest  the  banks  conduct  ordinary  banking 
business,  they  negotiate  bills  of  exchange,  and 
make  advances  on  security,  as  well  as  deal  in 
precious  metals.  Many  of  them  are  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  European  banks,  among  which 
they  have  a  high  reputation  for  honesty  and 
ability.  Bv  the  side  of  these  native  banks  there 
are  a  large  number  of  money-lenders,  who  obtain 
what  would  be  considered  in  most  countries  ex¬ 
tortionate  interest — sometimes  as  much  as  3  per 
cent,  per  month — though  borrowers  are  allowed 
sometimes  as  much  as  three  years  in  which  to 
pay  back.  M.  Levy  says  that  certain  European 
banks,  such  as  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China,  the  Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  tlie  Russo- Chinese  Bank,  and  some 
others  have  themselves  gone  into  the  business  of 
money-lending  with  very  profitable  results. 

THE  BUDGET. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  budget  of  China. 
In  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  China  has  no 
budget,  and  the  accounts  which  are  officially 
published  certainly  do  not  represent  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  There  must  therefore  always  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  element  of  doubt  in  discussing  the  financial 
position  of  China,  and  one  can  only  do  so  under 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  figures  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  necessarily  accurate.  Without 
following  M.  Levy  through  the  elaborate  statistics 
which  he  adduces,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  he  is  deeply  convinced  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  China,  not  only  in  tea  and  silk  and  cot¬ 
ton,  but  also  in  various  minerals.  It  is  by  means 
of  railways,  lie  says,  that  this  wealth  can  be 
opened  up.  With  regard  to  the  indemnity  to  be 
paid  by  China  to  the  powers,  M.  Levy  makes  the 
illuminating  remark  that  the  powers  must,  in 
order  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  cost  of  restor¬ 
ing  order  in  Peking,  furnish  their  debtor  with 
the  means  of  augmenting  her  revenues. 

DID  THE  BUDDHISTS  DISCOVER  AMERICA? 

N  the  July  Harper's  there  is  an  interesting 
article  by  Dr.  John  Fryer,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  the  University 
of  California,  on  ‘  ‘  The  Buddhist  Discovery  of 
America.”  Dr.  Fryer  gives  the  evidence  of  a  trip 
to  America  from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Kurile  and 
Aleutian  islands  to  Alaska  of  a  Buddhist  priest 
some  thousand  years  before  Columbus  appeared 
on  the  scene.  There  is  no  great  physical  difficulty 
in  the  theory,  as  the  voyage  could  have  been  made 
from  Kamchatka,  which  was  early  known  to  the 
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Chinese,  in  an  open  boat  or  canoe,  by  following 
the  great  ocean  currents.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  be  out  of  sight  of  land  more  than 
a  short  time. 

“From  Alaska  down  the  American  coast  the 
journey  would  be  still  easier.  Such  a  trip,  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  well-authenticated  wan¬ 
derings  of  Buddhist  priests,  especially  of  those 
who  traveled  overland  between  China  and  India, 
is  a  mere  trifle.  Each  part  of  the  journey  from 
Asia  to  America  would  be  as  well  known  to  the 
natives  of  the  various  chains  of  islands  in  the 
fifth  century  as  it  is  now.  Hence  the  zealous 
missionary,  determined  to  fulfill  the  commands  of 
Buddha  and  carry  his  gospel  to  all  lands,  would 
merely  have  to  press  on  from  one  island  to  an¬ 
other.  The  natives  of  each  island  would  tell  him 
of  the  large  continent  farther  east ;  and  thus  he 
would  ultimately  find  himself  in  America. 

ALLUSIONS  IN  CHINESE  HISTORY. 

“The  direct  evidence  of  this  early  Buddhist 
mission,  though  chiefly  based  on  Chinese  his¬ 
torical  documents,  covers  also  the  traditions,  his¬ 
tories,  religious  beliefs,  and  antiquities  to  be 
found  in  America,  extending  all  the  way  down 
the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  as  well 
as  to  many  localities  lying  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  inland. 

<  <  From  early  times  the  Chinese  classics,  as  well 
as  the  historical,  geographical,  and  poetical  works, 
allude  to  a  country  or  continent  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  east  of  China,  under  the  name  of 
Fusang  or  Fusu.  Its  approximate  distance  is 
given  as  20,000  li,  or  above  6,500  miles. 
Its  breadth  is  stated  to  be  10,000  li,  or  about 
3,250  miles.  A  wide  sea  is  said  to  lie  beyond 
it.  which  would  seem  like  a  reference  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  It  grew  a  wonderful  tree,  called 
the  fusang,  from  which  the  name  of  the  continent 
is  derived.” 

Dr.  Fryer  thinks  that  the  Mexican  agave  may 
be  this  tree  which  gave  its  name  to  the  new 
land. 

a  priest’s  account  of  his  travels. 

There  is  one,  and  one  only,  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  land  of  Fusang  in  Chinese  history.  It  is 
written  by  Hui  Shen,  a  native  of  Kabul,  which 
was  a  great  center  of  Buddhist  missionary  effort 
in  early  times.  The  record  states  that  this  Bud¬ 
dhist  priest  went  to  the  country  of  Fusang  and  in 
502  a.  d.  was  received  by  the  Emperor  of  China, 
to  whom  he  presented  various  curious  presents, 
which  Dr.  Fryer  identifies  as  articles  in  use  in 
Mexico  of  that  date.  Hui  Shen  gave  an  account 
of  his  mission  work  among  the  people  of  Fusang, 
stating  that  the  Buddhist  religion  was  introduced 


there  in  458  a.d.,  and  described  his  journey 
through  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska  ;  and 
his  account  of  the  natural  resources  and  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  people  fit  perfectly  with 
the  theory  that  he  taught  in  Mexico. 

SURVIVALS  IN  RELIGION  AND  IN  ART. 

Now  Dr.  Fryer  turns  to  Mexico,  and  finds 
there  a  tradition  of  a  visit  of  an  extraordinary 
personage,  having  a  white  complexion  and  clothed 
in  a  long  robe  and  mantle,  who  taught  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  abstain  from  evil  and  to  live  righteously, 
soberly,  and  peacefully. 

More  than  this,  Dr.  Fryer  cites  most  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  the  apparent  survival  of  Buddhist 
influence  in  the  religious  customs,  the  architec¬ 
ture,  the  calendar,  and  the  arts  of  the  nations  of 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America.  He 
finds  that  independent  observers  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  this  story  of  Hui  Shen  had  become  con- 
vinced  that  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of 
communication  between  America  and  Asia  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Even  the 
names  of  Mexico  and  Central  American  countries 
bear  strongly  on  the  theory.  The  Asiatic  name 
for  Buddha  is  “Gautama,”  or  “  Sakhya.” 

<  ‘  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  these  names 
constantly  recurring  in  America.  In  the  places 
Guatemala,  Huatamo,  etc.,  in  the  high  priest 
Guatemotzin,  etc.,  we  find  echoes  of  the  first  of 
these  names.  In  Oaxaca,  Zacatecas,  Sacatepec, 
Zacatlan,  Sacapulas,  etc.,  we  find  more  than 
a  hint  of  the  second.  In  fact,  the  high  priest 
of  Mixteca  had  the  title  ‘Taysacca,’  or  the  man 
of  Sacca.  On  an  image  representing  Buddha 
at  Palenque  there  is  the  .  name  1  Chaac-mol,’ 
which  might  have  been  derived  from  Sakhya- 
muni,  the  full  rendering  of  one  of  Buddha’s 
names.  The  Buddhist  priests  in  Tibet  and  North 
China  are  called  ‘lamas,’  and  the  Mexican  priest 
is  known  as  the  ‘  tlama.’  ” 

A  MODERN  BUDDHIST  MISSION  TO  MEXICO. 

Finally,  there  are  hundreds  of  notable  visible 
traces  of  Buddhism  in  the  antiquities  of  Mexico. 
Images  and  sculptured  tablets,  ornaments,  tem¬ 
ples,  pyramids,  etc.,  abound  that  cannot  well  be 
ascribed  to  any  other  source.  Dr.  Fryer  gives 
specific  descriptions  of  a  number  of  these.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  striking  fact  that  the 
Japanese  Buddhist  mission  is  now  working  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  Hui 
Shen  and  his  brother  priests  labored  in  Mexico 
fourteen  centuries  ago  ;  and  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  Japanese  mission  is  just  about  to  go  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  Mexican  Indian  tribes,  to 
preach  on  the  very  scene  of  the  first  Buddhist 
mission  to  America. 
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PRESIDENT  CASSATT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

R.  FRANCIS  NELSON  BARKSDALE 
contributes  to  the  July  World's  Work  an 
excellent  sketch  of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston  Cas¬ 
satt,  the  president  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  sys¬ 
tem,  than  which  there  is  no  better- managed  or 
more  important  railway  property  in  the  world. 
A  striking  evidence  of  the  magnificent  operations 
of  this  great  railway  system  is  given  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  since  Mr.  Barksdale’s  article 
was  written  that  the  railroad  had  purchased  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  would  hence 
be  in  a  position  to  make  its  own  steel  rails,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  being  the  largest  single 
purchaser  of  steel  rails  in  the  world.  Mr.  Barks¬ 
dale  tells  us  that  Mr.  Cassatt  came  from  the ' 
Huguenot  Scotch  stock  which  has  given  Amer¬ 
ica  so  many  of  her  sturdiest  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  citizens.  It  was  Mr.  Cassatt  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  famous  coup  by  which  the 
Pennsylvania  system  acquired  the  all-important 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Company, 
after  Mr.  Robert  Garrett,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  had  thought  he  was  in  control,  and  after 
he  had  actually  notified  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  that  such  was  the  case.  Mr.  Cassatt  was 
trained  in  the  higher  branches  of  railway  learn, 
ing,  having  studied  engineering  in  the  German 
universities,  as  well  as  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  at  Troy.  He  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  forty  years 
ago,  and  was  promptly  picked  out  by  the  unerr¬ 
ing  eye  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  as  a  young- 
man  of  promise. 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  MAN  SINCE  1861. 

“In  the  spring  of  1861,  Cassatt  shouldered 
the  rod  of  the  undersurveyor  and  commenced 
the  real  work  of  his  life.  Between  this  date 
and  1870,  when  the  office  of  general  manager 
was  created  for  him,  he  had  constructed  rail¬ 
roads,  administered  the  management  of  the 
company’s  shops,  and  directed  the  construction 
of  locomotives  and  cars,  placed  in  working 
order  new  branch  and  connecting  lines,  and 
had  supervised  the  operation  of  the  entire 
system  as  -eneral  superintendent,  compassing 
with  ease  tuo  manifold  and  complex  duties  that 
appertain  to  so  responsible  a  position.  This 
was  the  creative  period  of  the  railroad  s  history. 
In  order  to  build  up  a  great  highway  of  traffic 
between  East  and  West,  new  lines  were  ac¬ 
quired,  and  in  molding  these  widely  separated 
and  ill- mated  factors  into  one  homogeneous 
system  the  best  talent  and  the  sti-ongest  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  were  required.  Not  only 


this,  but  the  development  of  the  company’s  in¬ 
terests  from  within  received  his  closest  attention. 
He  bent  his  energies  to  acquiring  adequate  ter 
minal  facilities  at  important  centers,  reconstructed 
the  roadway  and  bridges,  introduced  the  track 
tank,  and  the  block-signal  system.  He  was  the 
first  prominent  railroad  official  to  recognize  the 
far-reaching  merits  of  the  air-brake,  and  its  in¬ 
troduction  and  exhaustive  tests  by  him  led  to  its 
universal  adoption  by  the  railroads  of  the  world. 
To  his  efforts  also  is  largely  due  the  present 
well-established  practice  of  maintaining  a  service 
of  through  cars  between  the  large  centers  of 
population,  although  located  on  different  lines  of 
railroad. 

HIS  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

“On  June  9,  1899,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  elected 
by  the  board  of  directors  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  to  succeed  Frank  Thomson, 
deceased.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  place, 
and  yielded  his  acceptance  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  corporation.  He  assumed  the  leadership 
at  once,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  period  of 
time  the  railroad  history  of  the  country  felt  the 
impress  of  his  powerful  individuality. 

“Within  six  months  the  traditions  of  years 
were  swept  aside  and  a  new  policy  was  adopted. 
The  soft-coal  territory  was  dominated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  by  the  right  of  geographical  loca¬ 
tion,  and  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  this 
right  was  the  aim  of  the  new  president.  The 
community- of- interest  plan  was  born,  and  under 
it  the  president  acted.  He  purchased  thousands 
of  shares  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail¬ 
roads,  and  thus  established  a  community  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  soft-coal  roads  which  at  once  served 
as  a  safeguard  to  the  holdings  of  their  stock¬ 
holders  and  a  protection  to  the  public. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  tide- water 
facilities  of  the  road,  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  with  its  valuable  dockage 
franchises,  was  secured,  and  the  possession  of 
ample  shipping  facilities  was  thus  provided  against 
all  time. 

‘ 1  In  order  to  bind  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  rail  traffic  of  the  interior,  the  Erie  &  W est- 
ern  Transportation  Company,  with  its  valuable 
terminals  at  Buffalo,  was  taken  over,  and  to  fill 
in  the  gap  between  the  Pennsylvania’s  own  line 
and  the  great  lake  port,  the  Western  New  York  & 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  absorbed  and  the  Al¬ 
legheny  Valley  Railroad  consolidated  with  it  for 
the  purposes  of  operation. 

“And  when  these  splendid  properties  had  been 
gathered  in,  the  Legislature  was  asked  to  author¬ 
ize  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  Railroad.  It  was  done.  The  stockhold¬ 
ers  added  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
capitalization,  and  in  the  meantime  the  stock  of 
the  company  reached  the  highest  market  price  in 
its  history.” 

A  MAN  WISE  ENOUGH  TO  REST. 

At  the  very  height  of  his  power  and  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
in  1882,  at  the  age  of  forty -two  years,  Mr.  Cas¬ 
satt  voluntarily  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
voting  some  years  of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of 
leisure,  and  for  seventeen  years  he  was  not  offi¬ 
cially  at  work,  though  his  great  constructive  in¬ 
stinct  led  him  even  in  this  play-time  to  further 
many  important  matters,  notably  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk 
Railroad.  It  is  this  line  which  we  chiefly  have 
to  thank  for  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
South.  Norfolk  is  the  forwarding  point  for 
these  commodities,  and  the  quick  railway  ser¬ 
vice  of  this  new  line  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Mr. 
Cassatt  had  the  bold  idea  of  building  such  pow¬ 
erful  and  fast  transfer  tugs  as  would  transport 
loaded  trains  thirty-six  miles  across  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  these  powerful  vessels  were  constructed 
from  his  designs  with  complete  success.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the  same  kind  of 
vessel  that  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  using 
on  Lake  Baikal. 

GENERAL  BOOTH,  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 
R.  W.  T.  STEAD  supplies  the  Young  Man 
with  a  character  sketch  of  General  Booth, 
lie  remarks  at  the  outset  that  “the  Salvation 
Army  was  very  fortunate  in  its  beginnings.  The 
Devil  has  always  been  its  best  friend.  As  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  he  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
but  of  late  years  he  seems  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  neglecting  his  duty.”  This  is  the  sum¬ 
mary  impression  given  of  the  man  : 

“General  Booth  is  a  picturesque  personality, 
full  of  kindly  humor,  wide  tolerance,  and  almost 
savage  earnestness.  Lord  Wolseley  told  me  he 
always  reminded  him  in  appearance  of  General 
Napier,  whose  statue  in  Trafalgar  Square  does 
bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  General  Booth, 
especially  in  its  nose. 

“Apart  from  his  distinctively  religious  work, 
General  Booth  is  chiefly  interesting  to  me  as  al¬ 
most  the  only  Englishman  of  our  time  who  has 
made  any  distinct  impression  upon  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  foreigners. 

“As  the  facilities  for  travel  have  multiplied 
and  increased,  the  insularity  of  our  people  seems 


to  have  developed  in  the  same  ratio.  Mrs.  Jo¬ 
sephine  Butler  and  General  Booth  stand  alone  as 
the  one  woman  and  one  man  who  address  public 
meetings  abroad  and  are  in  active  living  contact 
with  at  least  some  departments  of  the  national 
life  of  foreigners. 


GEN.  WILLIAM  IIOQTH. 


<  <  If  all  mankind  are  brothers,  as  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  believe,  General  Booth  deserves  credit 
for  being  probably  one  who  knows  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  to  speak  to  than  any  other 
living  man.” 

“  MORE  OF  A  RUSSIAN  THAN  AN  ENGLISHMAN.” 

< 4  He  is  absolutely  free  from  ‘  side  ’  .  .  .  that 
hauteur  which  does  so  much  to  make  us  detested 
by  our  continental  neighbors.  .  .  .  General  Booth 
is  hail-fellow-well-met  wherever  he  goes.  To 
him  all  human  beings  are  children  of  one  Father, 
and  he  is  singularly  free  from  the  prejudices  of 
race  or  of  color. 

“  In  this  respect,  and  also  in  some  others, 
General  Booth  is  much  more  of  a  Russian  than 
an  Englishman.  When  the  Russian  painter, 
Verestchagin,  was  in  London,  he  attended  one 
of  the  services  of  the  army,  and  was  immensely 
delighted  with  the  free-and-easy  spirit  and  fra¬ 
ternal  jollity  which  prevailed  at  the  meeting.  *  It 
is  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  spread  like 
wildfire  in  Russia,’  he  said.  <  It  is  so  fraternal, 
and  hearty,  and  simple,  with  any  amount  of  en- 
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thusiasm.’  "Whether  from  that  reason  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  but  the  army  has  never  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  Russia,  and  I  well  remember  the 
kind  of  holy  horror  that  was  excited  in  certain 
orthodox  quarters  in  St.  Petersburg  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  baseless  report  that  my  first  visit  to  Russia 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  securing  an  open 
door  for  the  Salvationists  in  the  Russian  empire. 
General  Booth  has  visited  Finland,  where  the 
Salvation  Army  is  strong.  He  is  extremely 
popular  in  Stockholm,  and  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries  generally.  In  the  Latin  countries,  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  has  not  taken  much  root.” 

THE  GENERAL  AND  THE  AMALGAMATOR. 

The  general  is  declared  to  be  best  known  at 
home  and  abroad  for  his  1 1  Darkest  England  ” 
scheme.  His  relations  with  the  South  African 
Colossus  are  thus  described  : 

<  <  He  met  Cecil  Rhodes  both  in  Africa  and 
London,  and  liked  him  well.  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
very  much  taken  with  the  general.  He  visited 
the  Labor  Colony  at  Hadleigh,  and  spent  a  day 
with  the  heads  of  the  army.  The  visit  of  in¬ 
spection  ended  with  the  inevitable  prayer-meet¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  general  prayed  earnestly,  as  is 
his  wont,  for  the  salvation  of  his  distinguished 
visitor.  Cecil  Rhodes’  demeanor  was  noted  at 
the  time  as  being  singularly  reverent  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  in  mai-ked  contradistinction  to  that  of 
others  of  the  party.  He  told  me  afterward  : 
‘The  general’s  all  right.  I  quite  agree  with 
him,  only  with  the  difference  of  one  word. 
Where  he  says  salvation,  I  say  empire.  Other¬ 
wise  we  are  quite  in  accord.  ’  Possibly,  General 
Booth  might  be  of  a  different  opinion.” 

Mr.  Stead  regrets  that  General  Booth  has  not 
used  the  Salvation  Army  to  support  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  cause  in  the  London  County  Council 
elections. 

HIS  DISTINCTIVE  IDEAS. 

“  A  leading  member  of  the  Salvation  Army” 
sends  Mr.  Stead  the  following  list  of  distinctive 
ideas  in  the  general’s  teachings  : 

“The  old-fashioned  faith  at  a  time  when  al¬ 
most  all  revelation  is  criticised  away. 

“The  idea  of  concentration  upon  salvation 
versus  materialism  and  philosophies. 

;  1  The  union  of  all  for  the  good  of  the  worst. 

“  Lay  ministry  ;  the  raising  of  the  poorest  to 
the  highest  levels  of  ministry,  authority,  and 
efficiency. 

‘ ‘  Woman’s  public  ministry. 

“  Practical  versus  university  education. 

“The  higher  militarism  versus  the  apotheosis 
of  fogy  ism. 

“  The  gospel  of  work. 


“  Quality  of  the  lower  race  achieved. 

“  Union  of  the  empire. 

“  Fellowship  and  brotherhood  between  various 
nationalities.” 

HOW  PICTURES  ARE  PAINTED. 

ANY  people  suppose  that  the  painting  is 
dashed  off  by  the  artist  at  the  moment  of 
inspiration.  To  assure  ourselves  of  the  absurdity 
of  this  idea,  we  require  only  the  most  casual  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  characteristic  methods  and 
habits  of  painters.  A  glimpse  at  the  processes 
commonly  employed  in  picture -making  is  afforded 
in  an  article  contributed  to  Brush  and  Pencil  for 
June  by  Mr.  Edgar  Cameron.  According  to 
this  writer,  the  painter  bestows  as  much  care  and 
thought  on  his  picture  as  the  writer  gives  to  his 
story,  and  the  processes  followed  are  not  dis¬ 
similar. 

Inasmuch  as  the  picture  cannot  well  represent 
more  than  one  idea,  one  place,  or  one  instant  of 
time,  the  artist  is  compelled  to  concentrate  what 
he  has  to  say  into  one  single  effect ;  and  he  is 
confronted  with  the  task  of  selecting  his  materials 
from  the  mass  of  suggestions  that  come  to  him. 
Some  artists,  it  is  true,  are  able  to  see  their  pic¬ 
tures  finished  before  they  begin  to  paint ;  but 
they  are  exceptions. 

ARTISTS  “STUDIES.” 

Most  artists  make  preliminary  ‘  ‘  studies  ”  for 
all  important  pictures  requiring  arrangement  or 
composition. 

“  When  an  artist  has  received  his  ‘  inspiration,’ 
or  found  a  motive  and  given  the  subject  sufficient 
thought  to  have  decided  something  of  how  it  is 
to  be  treated,  he  generally  makes  a  composition 
sketch,  possibly  several  of  them,  before  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  picture  is  decided  upon.  These 
are  almost  always  made  ‘out  of  his  head,’  without 
models,  with  only  the  memory  of  effects  previ¬ 
ously  observed  in  nature  to  guide  him. 

1  ‘  From  this  point  in  the  production  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  there  are  various  ways  by  which  the  artist 
may  arrive  at  the  completion  of  his  work.  He 
may  either  arrange  his  models  in  relation  to  the 
accessories  as  nearly  as  possible  like  his  composi¬ 
tion  and  paint  directly  from  them,  or  he  may 
‘  square  up  ’  or  in  some  other  manner  transfer  the 
lines  of  his  composition  to  his  canvas  and  proceed 
by  painting  portions  of  his  picture  directly  from 
nature  or  from  studies. 

‘  ‘  Making  important  changes  in  a  picture  after 
it  is  once  commenced  is  not  productive  of  so 
good  results  as  a  rapid  execution  preceded  by 
mature  preparation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
most  artists  who  paint  figure  subjects  make  care- 
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ful  drawings  of  the  various  figures  of  their  com¬ 
positions,  and  many  fragmentary  studies  of  heads, 
hands,  or  other  portions  in  which  the  expression 
of  a  pose  or  movement  may  play  an  important 
part  in  the  picture.  Studies  of  drapery,  of  ac¬ 
cessories,  of  architecture,  or  landscape  which  may 
constitute  the  setting  for  the  figures,  are  other 
important  elements  in  the  preparation  of  a  pic¬ 
ture.  When  animals  are  introduced  into  a  pic¬ 
ture,  many,  studies  of  them  are  necessary  because 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  suitable  pose  or 
action,  owing  to  their  almost  constant  movement. 

“Facial  expression  also  requires  much  study. 
There  are  models  who  have  sufficient  of  an  actor’s 
ability  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  an  artist’s  con¬ 
ception  and  give  him  a  pose  or  an  expression 
which  may  be  literally  copied,  but  they  are  rare  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  exactly  what  he  desires  in 
this  respect  the  artist  often  becomes  his  own 
model,  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror.” 

THE  USE  OF  MODELS. 

“In  a  subject  in  which  there  are  numerous 
figures,  animals,  or  objects  of  similar  size,  the 
element  of  correct  perspective  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  grouping  together  of  maquettes, 
or  small  models  in  wax  or  clay,  makes  it  possible 
to  avoid  those  errors  which  creep  into  the  work 
of  some  of  the  greatest  artists.  Sir  ‘Frederick 
Leighton  frequently  made  use  of  the  plan,  and 
it  is  said  that  Detaille,  in  composing  his  battle 
scenes,  arranges  whole  companies  of  pewter  sol¬ 
diers  on  a  table  on  which  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  have  been  represented  in 
various  ways. 

‘ 1  Maquettes  and  manikins  are  of  great  service 
in  composing  decorative  subjects  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  show  figures  in  unusual  positions  requir¬ 
ing  violent  foreshortening,  as  in  flying,  or  in  a 
perspective  system  such  as  is  sometimes  used  in 
ceiling  decoration,  with  a  vanishing  paint  in  the 
air. 

“For  the  study  of  drapery  they  are  also  in¬ 
valuable.  An  effect  of  flying  movement  may  be 
given  to  drapery  by  laying  it  upon  the  floor  and 
drawing  it  from  above,  or  by  arranging  it  in  sus¬ 
pension  with  strings  ;  but  a  more  effective  model 
may  be  made  of  paper  which  is  sufficiently  stiff 
to  retain  its  folds  long  enough,  without  support, 
to  permit  it  to  be  drawn.  Its  folds  are  sharper 
than  those  of  cloth,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
more  natural  effects,  and  it  is  possible  to  find  in 
tissue-paper  colors  approaching  almost  any  shade 
desired  in  a  painting,  or  to  tint  or  decorate  it  as 
one  may  wish  with  water- color. 

“Portrait-painters  frequently  use  large  lay 
figures,  upon  which  they  place  the  costumes  of 
their  sitters,  rarely  for  the  purpose  of  making 


studies,  but  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  sitter 
in  painting  directly  on  the  portrait.  Other  art¬ 
ists  make  use  of  the  lay  figure  to  make  studies  of 
elaborate  costumes  or  uniforms.” 

how  “studies”  are  utilized. 

“The  ways  of  using  studies  when  they  are 
made  are  as  various  as  the  ways  of  making  them. 
If  a  study  is  in  the  form  of  a  drawing  it  may  be 
copied  directly  in  the  picture,  or  it  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  either  in  its  actual  size  by  tracing  or 
pouncing,  or  on  a  larger  scale  by  ‘squaring  up.' 


study  “squared”  for  enlargement. 
(By  Eugene  Ctirman.) 


In  squaring  up,  lines  are  drawn  over  the  drawing 
to  form  squares,  and  corresponding  squares  of  a 
different  proportion  are  drawn  on  the  canvas 
where  the  picture  is  to  be  made.  All  of  these 
processes  admit  of  a  certain  amount  of  refine¬ 
ment,  correction,  or  simplification  of  the  original 
study,  and  anything  which  gives  an  artist  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  prolong  his  preparations  and  shorten 
the  time  of  the  actual  painting  of  a  picture  is  of 
great  benefit,  as  the  result  will  be  more  sponta¬ 
neous,  fresher,  and  more  vigorous  than  if  it  is 
puttered  over  and  shows  traces  of  experiment. 
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“The  artist’s  studies  are  the  ammunition  with 
which  he  loads  up  for  a  final  effective  coup ,  which 
makes  a  hit  or  a  miss,  as  his  aim  has  been  true 
or  not.” 

THE  TYPHOID  BACILLUS  AND  THE  BLOOD. 

MOST  interesting  paper  describing  a  series 
of  observations  made  directly  upon  living 
typhoid  bacilli  in  the  blood,  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  is  contributed  by  Dr.  E.  Maurel  to 
the  last  number  of  the  Archives  de  Mtdecine  ex- 
pSrimentale. 

Many  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  are  known  to  result 
from  the  invasion  of  our  bodies  by  certain  kinds 
of  bacilli,  the  course  of  the  disease  depending 
upon  the  resisting  powers  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  especially  of  the  blood,  whose  white  cor¬ 
puscles  or  leucocytes  are  free-moving  and  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  a  police  force,  seeking  out  the 
invaders  and  disposing  of  them,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  by  eating  them  and  converting  them  into 
their  own  substance. 

In  the  experiments  devised  by  Dr.  Maurel,  the 
reaction  of  the  different  constituents  of  our  blood 
to  bacilli  could  be  watched  with  the  microscope. 
One- half  of  a  sterilized  glass  plate  was  dotted 
over  with  small  drops  of  a  mixture  of  typhoid 
bacilli  and  recently  boiled,  distilled  water,  then 
dried  at  38°  C.,  a  temperature  which  produces 
no  change  in  the  microbe.  An  aseptic  puncture 
was  made  in  the  finger  to  obtain  blood,  some  of 
which  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the  sterilized 
plate  carrying  bacilli,  and  some  on  the  other  side 
where  there  were  none.  The  whole  plate  was 
then  covered  with  a  thin  slip  of  sterilized  glass, 
under  which  the  blood  on  each  half  of  the  plate 
spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  without  the  two  por¬ 
tions  coming  in  contact.  This  arrangement 
made  it  possible  to  watch  the  action  of  the  ba¬ 
cilli,  and  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  blood 
in  contact  with  them  with  the  condition  of  the 
blood  on  the  other  half  of  the  plate  where  there 
were  no  bacilli. 

The  glass  plate,  microscope,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  used  were  all  kept  at  37°  C. .  so  that  there 
were  no  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  the 
organisms  were,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  in  the  body. 

EFFECT  ON  TIIE  WHITE  CORPUSCLES. 

At  first,  the  leucocytes  in  both  portions  of 
blood  moved  about  slowly,  many  of  those  in  the 
typhoid  culture  absorbing  bacilli  as  they  moved, 
without  appearing  to  be  inconvenienced  ;  but 
the  encounter  seemed  to  be  fortuitous,  and  not 
to  result  from  the  pursuit  of  bacilli  by  the  leuco¬ 


cytes,  although  they  had  perfect  freedom  of 
motion. 

Seven  minutes  later,  some  of  the  leucocytes  in 
the  typhoid  culture  were  less  energetic  in  their 
movements,  and  within  half  an  hour  a  few  were 
entirely  motionless.  Soon  all  moved  more  slowly 
and  showed  a  tendency  to  become  spherical,  the 
form  assumed  by  leucocytes  when  exhausted  or 
about  to  die. 

Raising  the  temperature  from  37°  to  38°  or 
40°  stimulated  the  leucocytes  and  caused  them  to 
resume  their  movements,  but  they  became  mo¬ 
tionless  in  a  very  short  time.  Within  two  hours 
all  the  leucocytes  among  the  typhoid  bacilli  were 
motionless,  spherical,  and  in  many  instances  pre¬ 
sented  the  granular  appearance  that  precedes  dis¬ 
integration. 

The  red  corpuscles  were  not  affected,  but  there 
was  a  deposit  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

The  leucocytes  of  the  blood  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  plate  at  the  same  time,  and  kept 
under  the  same  conditions,  were  as  active  as  ever 
at  the  end  of  four  and  one-half  hours,  and  no 
filaments  of  fibrin  had  formed. 

Similar  observations  were  made  on  a  number  of 
preparations,  and  from  them  the  writer  concludes 
that  our  leucocytes  absorb  the  typhoid  bacillus, 
but  succumb  to  their  absorption  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  showing  that  this  bacillus  is  one  of  the 
most  virulent  for  them.  The  soluble  substances 
formed  by  the  typhoid  bacillus  seem  to  have  no 
marked  action  upon  the  leucocytes  except  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  bacillus  itself  ;  for,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  leucocytes  that  had  not  absorbed  bacilli 
were  seen  continuing  their  motions  after  the 
others  had  become  unable  to  move. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  ASTRONOMY. 

HE  Problems  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  So¬ 
lar  System  ”  is  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  article  of  Dr.  Bruhns’  series  of  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  problems  of  modern  astronomy, 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  June.  Less  sweeping 
results  have  been  reached  here  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  says  Dr.  Bruhns,  than  in  the 
field  of  stellar  astronomy.  The  sun  itself,  of 
course,  comes  first  into  question.  After  the  ex¬ 
citement  over  the  discovery  of  the  sun-spots,  in 
1610,  on  the  invention  of  the  new  telescope,  had 
subsided,  the  sun  was  comparatively  neglected 
for  two  centuries.  After  the  second  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  again,  the  sun-spots  were 
increasingly  studied,  especially  after  the  sun  was 
observed  through  the  spectroscope,  and  its  chem¬ 
ical  constituents,  as  well  as  the  corona  and  the 
protuberances,  were  made  the  subjects  of  study. 
And  in  the  seventh  decade  various  thejries  on 
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the  sun,  its  composition,  spots,  corona,  etc.,  were 
advanced.  “But,”  continues  Dr.  Brulins,  “in 
spite  of  the  many  active  endeavors,  no  results 
have  as  yet  been  reached  beyond  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge,  and  the  problem  of  the  sun 
is  still  entirely  unsolved.  Some  American  ob¬ 
servatories,  however,  and  the  astro -physical  ob¬ 
servatory  at  Potsdam,  Germany,  give  especial 
and  regular  attention  to  that  problem,  collecting, 
chiefly  through  many  spectroscopical  observa¬ 
tions,  the  material  necessary  for  the  formulation 
of  any  further  theories.” 

THE  PLANETS  AND  THEIR  MOONS. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  planets  and  their  moons 
is  hardly  less  elementary.  Since  earliest  times, 
the  planets  were  made  the  objects  of  superstitious 
regard,  giving  rise  to  the  pseudo-science  of  as¬ 
trology.  And  here  again  the  new  telescope,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  computations  of  the  astronomers, 
has  dealt  the  death-blow  to  those  ancient  astro¬ 
logical  superstitions,  and  has  opened  up  new  fields 
of  vision  to  science.  Satellites  were  discovered,  as 
those  of  Jupiter  ;  also  the  rings  and  the  moons  of 
Saturn  ;  new  planets,  even,  and  finally  the  group 
of  asteroids,  numbering  447  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1898.  The  observatories  of  Nizza,  under 
Charlois,  and  of  Heidelberg,  under  Wolf,  give  es¬ 
pecial  attention  to  the  discovery  of  new  planet¬ 
oids  ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  nature  of  these 
bodies,  which  are  probably  the  fragments  of  a 
larger  planet.  “The  public,”  says  Dr.  Bruhns, 
“is  chiefly  interested  in  the  planets  on  account 
of  the  speculations  concerning  their  physical  as¬ 
pect.  Spots  were  discovered  as  early  as  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  The  magnificent  modern  in¬ 
struments  have  made  possible  a  more  exact 
knowledge,  and  many  interesting  details  have 
been  discovered,  which  are  of  course  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  the  same  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  theories  which  immediately  sprang  up 
in  incredible  abundance,  being,  unfortunately, 
often  adopted  even  by  scholars  of  weight.  Any 
speculations  concerning  the  habitability  of  the 
planets  are  at  present  a  mere  vague  chimera 
which  cannot  be  founded  on  any  facts.” 

WHAT  IS  XNOWN  ABOUT  MARS. 

Mars,  even,  which  of  all  the  planets  excites  the 
greatest  interest  among  us,  and  has  lately  been 
made  the  subject  of  several  Utopian  romances,  is 
not  excepted  from  these  strictures.  Unlike  his 
celebrated  French  confrere  and  our  popular  ro¬ 
mancers,  Dr.  Bruhns  does  not  indulge  in  specu¬ 
lation,  but  gives  only  the  facts,  as  follows : 
“Mars  has  decided  white  spots  at  the  poles, 
which  vary  according  to  the  season.  As  Vogel 
has  proved  by  the  spectroscope  that  Mars  con¬ 


tains  hydrogenous  vapors,  it  seems  likely  that 
these  white  spots  are  snow-fields,  and  that  Mars 
is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere.  The  planet 
also  shows  light  and  dark  spots,  which  are  des¬ 
ignated  a>s  land  and  sea  or  lake,  respectively,  and 
dark  streaks  and  lines,  which  are  called  canals. 
These  words  are  merely  used  as  designations, 
without  implying  that  there  really  has  been  proved 
to  be  land  and  water.  These  spots  have  been  so 
definitely  fixed  that  Schiaparelli  was  able  to  con¬ 
struct  an  exact  chart  of  Mars.  Since  1881,  some 
canals  have  often  been  seen  double,  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  their  doubling,  even,  having  been  ob- 
served.  Herz  says  that  these  so-called  canals  of 
Mars  are  probably  not  canals  at  all,  but  single 
mountain-chains  which  appear  double  owing  to  a 
phenomenon  of  refraction.  .  .  .  Since  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  spectroscope  that  Mars  con¬ 
tains  water,  it  is  possible  that  the  so-called  land 
and  sea  really  are  land  and  water." 

THE  MOON. 

We  know  more  about  the  moon  than  about  any 
other  heavenly  body  ;  yet  even  this  faithful  com¬ 
panion  of  the  earth,  says  Dr.  Bruhns,  “still 
offers  many  a  riddle  to  the  astronomer,  not  only 
as  regards  its  orbit,  and  its  influence  on  the 
waters  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  but  also 
as  regards  its  own  surface.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  moon  presents  to  the  earth  always  the 
same  side  ;  so  that,  apart  from  portions  of  the 
rim  which  become  visible  in  consequence  of  the 
libration,  that  one  side  only  can  be  studied.  And 
in  view  of  our  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is 
idle  to  speculate  on  the  appearance  of  the  other 
side.”  The  charting  of  the  moon  has  opened 
up  numberless  new  problems.  Detailed  special 
charts  are  being  constructed  in  the  different  ob¬ 
servatories,  either  by  means  of  photography  or 
by  surveying  with  the  heliometer,  the  former 
being  employed  especially  by  the  Observatory  of 
Paris  and  the  Lick  Observatory.  Here  again 
Dr.  Bruhns  concludes  his  summary  by  saying : 
“Naturally,  a  good  deal  of  speculation  enters 
even  now  into  the  observations  on  the  moon  ; 
but  the  importance  of  that  work  becomes  appar¬ 
ent  when  we  consider  that  we  8 re  merely  begin¬ 
ning  to  know  something  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  and  the  more  details  are  discovered,  the 
more  the  problem  is  complicated.” 

COMETS  AND  METEORS. 

“Although  the  astronomers  have  succeeded 
within  the  last  century  in  proving  the  connection 
between  the  comets  and  meteors,  the  problem  of 
the  comets  is  still  unsolved  ;  which  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  since  there  are  very  few  opportunities 
for  exact  observation.  Any  comets  that  appear 
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are  therefore  attentively  studied  by  all  the  ob- 
servatoi’ies,  and  many  of  those  institutions  fre¬ 
quently  observe  the  meteors  and  shooting  stars. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  more  might 
be  done  in  this  field,  especially  by  amateur  as¬ 
tronomers,  since  these  observations  may  be  under¬ 
taken  without  costly  instruments.” 

OTHER  PROBLEMS. 

Among  the  other  problems  of  the  solar  astron¬ 
omy,  Dr.  Bruhns  mentions  renewed  computa¬ 
tions  and  corrections  of  the  planetary  orbits,  ob¬ 
servations  of  eclipses  and  of  favorable  oppositions 
of  the  outer  planets,  and,  finally,  the  movement 
of  the  whole  solar  system,  and  the  zodiacal  light. 
Bradley  was  the  first  to  state  definitely,  in  1748, 
that  the  sun  was  moving  with  all  its  planets. 
Since  that  time  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  compute  the  movement  of  the  whole  solar  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  apparent  movement  of  the  fixed  stars, 
but  without  reaching  any  definite  results.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  zodiacal  light  also  is  still  very 
imperfect.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sun,  as  has  been  assumed  ;  but  as 
it  has  the  character  of  reflected  sunlight,  it  may 
be  due  to  gases  or  other  bodies  lighted  up  by  the 
sun.  But  as  the  observations  are  still  insufficient, 
the  riddle  of  this  light  must  be  left  to  the  future 
to  solve. 

Dr.  Bruhns  sums  up  the  work  of  modern 
astronomy  as  follows  :  “After  the  sixteenth  and 
the  seventeenth  centuries  laid  the  theoretic  as  well 
as  practical  basis  for  a  scientific  astronomy,  the 
eighteenth  century  saw  the  mathematico-theoretic 
development  of  the  mechanical  problems  of  the 
orbits  ;  and  the  nineteenth  century  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  immense  and  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  material  gathered  through  observation, 
especially  in  the  field  of  the  astronomy  of  the  fixed 
stars.  The  eighteenth  century  may  be  called  the 
century  of  mathematical  astronomy,  and  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  the  century  of  observing  astronomy.” 

THE  FLORA  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

0  a  late  issue  of  Nordisk  TidsJcrift,  a  promi¬ 
nent  student  of  the  Arctic  flora,  Gunnar 
Anderson,  contributes  a  lengthy  paper  as  to  the 
facts  and  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  after 
long  and  careful  studies  in  the  plant  life  of  those 
regions.  “  The  desolate  fields  of  the  Arctics, 
we  quote  from  his  paper,  “show  a  flora  which 
has  sunk  its  standard  of  life  as  low  as  possible, 
and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  Arctic 
flora  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  scientist. 
Temperature  is  the  most  important  of  all  outer 
conditions  to  vegetable  life.  ...  The  northern 
limit  of  the  forests  is  the  southern  Arctic  bound¬ 


ary.  .  .  .  This  boundary  is  made  up  by  various 
kinds  of  trees  in  the  various  parts  of  the  northern 
continents.  ...  In  southern  Greenland,  in  Ice¬ 
land,  and  in  northern  Scandinavia  a  leaf-tree,  a 
form  of  the  northern  birch,  is  the  output  of  the 
great  woods.  Everywhere  else  it  is  a  fir-tree — 
east  of  Bering  Straits  mostly  the  Ural  lark-tree, 
and  in  the  whole  of  northern  America  the  two 
varieties  of  pine  ( nigra  and  alba).  But  to  the 
existence  of  northern  vegetation  the  total  amount 
of  warmth  during  the  year  is  not  of  such  vital 
importance  as  is  the  temperature  of  the  summer 
season  and  the  length  of  the  time  during  which  it 
is  above  the  freezing-point. 

“  In  the  polar  regions  the  winter  lasts  far  into 
April ;  in  May  the  temperature  rises  quickly,  and 
July  is  the  warmest  month  of  the  year,  while  in 
August  the  sun’s  radiation  decreases.  The  ex¬ 
plosion-like  awakening  of  the  polar  plant  life  is 
also  a  result  of  these  sudden  changes.  In  eight 
days  the  snow  melts  ;  green  leaves  and  blossoms 
cover  trees  and  ground,  which  a  week  before  were 
covered  by  deep  winter  snow.  The  higher  north, 
the  swifter  is  this  change  from  winter  to  summer. 
The  rapid  progress  in  the  maturity  of  the  Arctic 
vegetation  is  also  explained  by  the  peculiar  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  floral  organisms.  The  buds  of 
blossoms  and  leaves  are  formed  in  the  fall.  When 
the  warm  season  sets  in,  the  buds  have  only  to 
uncover  and  mature.  Important  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  take  place,  no  doubt,  during  winter,  for 
the  work  of  awakening  and  development  begins 
when  the  air  temperature  is  1°  to  4°  C.,  and  in 
most  parts  of  the  Arctics  this  temperature  is 
reached  not  earlier  than  June. 

“  Spitsbergen  is,  on  account  of  its  nature  and 
location,  an  intermediate  place  within  the  Arctics. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  its  flora  may, 
therefore,  stand  as  an  example  of  the  whole  of 
the  Arctic  region.  Remembering  that  the  blos¬ 
soming  takes  place  almost  immediately  after  the 
active  work  within  the  plant  world  begins,  we  find 
that  before  June  13  no  flower  has  been  found  at 
Spitzbergen,  but  after  that  day  the  growth  goes 
on  rapidly.  Before  July  1  the  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  in  blossom  has  reached  24,  while  during  July 
62  more  varieties  have  developed  into  blossoms. 
In  the  six  days  from  June  28  to  July  3  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  flora  of  the  Icelandic  group,  or  22 
varieties,  reaches  the  blossoming  state.  A  condi¬ 
tion  highly  favorable  to  the  physiological  process 
of  Arctic  floral  life  is  that  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  during  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetation 
period,  by  reason  of  which  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  cjay 
is  quite  small,  as  the  ground  and  its  vegetation 
are  thus  able  to  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  warmth 
by  the  constant  and  direct  sun-radiation.” 
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HOW  ARCTIC  PLANTS  ARE  WARMED. 

Mentioning  the  fact  that  no  explorers  have 
anywhere  in  the  Arctics,  with  the  exception  of 
southern  Greenland,  made  systematic  and  careful 
observations  as  to  the  quantity  of  warmth  in  this 
way  brought  to  the  plants,  the  writer  gives  the 
results  of  a  few  such  investigations  made  by  him¬ 
self  in  Van  Keulen  Bay.  A  hillside,  50  meters 
above  the  sea,  was  covered  by  a  rich  vegetation 
of  22  species,  flourishing  in  a  sandy  ground  and 
nourished  by  the  melted  snow  higher  up  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  At  midday,  July  7,  when 
the  sun  had  shone  down  from  a  cloudless  sky  for 
twenty  hours,  he  made  the  following  interesting- 
observation  concerning  the  temperature  : 


1  meter  above  ground . plus  4.7°  C. 

3  to  5  mm.  under  the  surface .  “  15.0°  C. 

At  the  roots  of  the  plants .  “  0.3°  C. 


At  a  depth  of  25  to  30  cm.  the  ground  was 
completely  frozen.  By  comparison  with  several 
other  similar  observations  he  concludes  that  these 
measurements  can  be  considered  as  showing  the 
normal  temperatures  and  their  normal  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  Arctic  air  and  ground.  Continuing, 
he  says : 

“The  roots  have  thus  to  perform  their  im¬ 
portant  work  of  absorption  in  a  temperature 
that  is  about  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  air. 
Another  example  of  the  great  influence  of  the 
constant  radiation  is  the  fact  that  while  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  a  turf  is  in  full  blossom,  its  northern 
side  is  hardly  budding.  Iceland,  with  its  high 
July  temperature  of  8-10°  C.,  has  435  floral  spe¬ 
cies  ;  Greenland,  with  6-9°  C.,  286,  and  the 
Lena  district  of  northern  Siberia  has  250.  At 
present,  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  how  rich 
the  complete  Arctic  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  a  total  of  some  900  species.  The  number  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  mosses  and  fungi  cannot  be  stated  even 
approximately.  Evident  as  is  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  Arctic  flora,  its  direct  im¬ 
portance  to  the  form  and  structure  of  every  sin¬ 
gle  species  is  not  yet  understood. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WATER. 

*  *  The  supply  of  water  has  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  formation  of  the  Arctic  flora. 
The  rain-supply  of  the  northern  polar  region  is 
comparatively  small.  About  200-250  mm.  may 
be  considered  as  an  average  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  vast  territory.  Most  northern  Asia,  Arc¬ 
tic  America,  and  upper  Greenland  have  only 
about  125  mm.,  or  one-fourth  part  of  the  rain-sup¬ 
ply  of  Scandinavia.  But  the  absolute  quantity  of 
rain  is  not  of  so  great  importance  to  the  polar 
flora  as  is  the  quantity  of  physiologically  accessi¬ 
ble  water — that  is,  such  water  as  the  plants  are 


able  to  receive  for  nourishment  ;  and  this  kind 
of  water  is  not  always  contained  in  all  rain,  which 
may  consist  not  only  of  snow  and  ice,  but  also  of 
a  water  cooled  to  the  neighborhood  of  zero  ;  or, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  vast  swamps,  of  a  water  filled 
by  humous  acids  from  decayed  plants  ;  or,  again, 
of  a  water  made  too  saliferous  by  mingling  with 
sea- water.  Many  species  living  in  the  water 
have,  on  account  of  this,  a  structure  reminding 
us  of  desert  plants  ;  they  are  not  able  to  assimr 
late  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  water  in 
which  they  live.  But  in  reality  these  polar  coun¬ 
tries  are  veritable  deserts,  and  the  resources  to 
fight  the  nature  of  a  desert  are  the  same  in  the 
Arctics  as  they  are  in  the  Sahara,  inasmuch  as 
the  plants  of  both  regions  have  organisms  al¬ 
lowing  the  greatest  possible  economy  with  us¬ 
able  water.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  this  limited 
water-supply  is  noticeable  especially  on  the  vege¬ 
tative  organs.  The  root  system  is  very  shal¬ 
low,  usually  but  5  to  15  cm.  deep;  in  greater 
depths  there  exists  such  a  low  temperature  that 
no  humidity  can  be  absorbed  from  it.  The  stem 
is  covered  by  a  more  or  less  heavy  bark,  and 
grows  above  ground  usually,  with  only  a  few 
thin  branches  and  leaves.  These  leaves  indicate 
the  water-saving  nature  of  the  plants.  They  are 
usually  grouped  in  rosettes,  small  and  rounded, 
seldom  parted,  and  often  as  hard  and  stiff  as  fir- 
leaves,  leathery  or  thickly  fleshy.  The  cleav¬ 
ings,  the  direct  agents  of  transpiration,  are  often 
in  the  lee  of  existing  dwellings,  or  on  the  back 
side  of  leaves  strongly  recurved,  or  capable  of 
rolling  together. 

OTHER  FACTORS. 

‘  *  Another  peculiarity  of  the  polar  flora  is  its 
dwarfed  size.  Numerous  species,  existing  even 
in  southern  lands,  are  in  the  polar  regions  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  purely  diminutive  forms.  Whether 
it  is  the  low  temperature  or  the  scarcity  of  humid¬ 
ity  that  has  the  most  to  do  with  this,  is  yet  an 
undecided  question.  The  constant  day  of  the 
polar  summer  is,  as  has  been  shown,  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  the  flora.  Experiments  by 
Cur  tel  and  others  tend  to  show  that  the  work  of 
assimilation  continues  through  the  whole  sum¬ 
mer,  although  somewhat  lessened  at  the  time  of 
midnight.  Of  still  greater  importance  would 
this  continuous  light  be  if  the  Arctic  sky  were 
not  so  cloudy.  The  wind  is  another  meteorological 
factor  of  importance,  especially  for  the  detailed 
distribution  and  the  shape  of  individual  plants, 
as  it,  by  its  capacity  of  drying  the  air,  robs  the 
plants  of  the  humidity  which  is  their  life.  The 
last  external  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ground.  The  northern  polar  regions 
are  so  vast  that  they  contain  nearly  all  kinds  of 
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earth.  There  are  earths  rich  in  lime  and  silicic 
acids,  moraines,  and  extensive  marine  mud-beds  ; 
besides,  most  important  of  all,  great  plains  and 
bill  lands.  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  parts 
of  Asia  and  America  have  more  or  less  imposing 
mountain-chains,  with  deep- cut  valleys  and  ra¬ 
vines,  where  the  richest  of  the  Arctic  flora  grows. 
But  tremendous  widths  of  all  three  continents 
are  spanned  by  wide  plains,  monotonous,  somber- 
looking  deserts,  with  a  flora  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  species. 

•  •  When  considering  the  peculiarities  and  the 
narrow  scope  in  varieties  of  the  Arctic  flora,  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  all  Arctic  ground 
is  frozen  at  a  depth  often  not  more  than  20  cm., 
and  very  seldom  exceeding  70  cm.  This  means 
to  the  plants  the  same  as  if  they  grew  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  covered  by  a  bed  of  earth  to  that  thickness. 
From  this  ground  must  all  nutriment  through 
centuries  be  found,  and  its  deposits  of  moisture 
are  the  only  ones  that  the  plants  have  in  times 
of  great  torridity.” 

IS  THERE  A  DRAMATIC  PROFESSION? 

R.  FRANKLIN  FYLES,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  tlie  New  York  Sun,  contributes 
to  the  July  Everybody's  Magazine  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  talk  about  the  profession  of  acting.  Mr. 
Fyles  answers  his  title  question  with  an  emphatic 
affirmative.  He  says  that  it  has  not  been  long 
since  one  could  scarcely  call  acting  a  profession, 
but  that  now  it  fulfills  the  dictionary  definition 
of  an  occupation  that  properly  involves  a  liberal 
education  and  mental  rather  than  manual  labor. 
He  admits  that  the  tinsel  and  blare  of  the  circus 
have  but  recently  been  relegated  to  the  back¬ 
ground  sufficiently  to  dignify  the  actor’s  occupa¬ 
tion  with  the  name  of  profession.  The  process 
has  been  retarded  by  the  vanity  and  boastfulness 
which  stage  success  tends  to  bring,  and  by  the 
laziness  into  which  actors  are  tempted  after  the 
grind  of  rehearsal  is  over  and  their  business  at 
the  theater  may  demand  only  an  hour  or  so  of 
work  a  day. 

As  to  the  morals  of  stageland,  Mr.  Fyles  is 
very  positive  in  his  opinion  that  the  theater  has 
not  produced  the  disreputable  characters  we  as¬ 
sociate  with  it, — “the  stage  did  not  degrade 
them  ;  they  degraded  the  stage.”  “Almost  all  the 
eminent  personages  of  the  American  stage  are  of 
good  reputation,  and  most  are  also  of  good  char¬ 
acter.  The  moral  average  of  the  dramatic 
profession  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  legal  or  the 
medical.  The  steady  gain  in  this  regard  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  advancement  in  the  art  of 
acting.  The  recruits  during  the  past  decade 
have  been  preponderatingly  young  men  and  girls 


of  good  rearing  and  education.  Culture  has  be¬ 
come  common  back  of  the  theatrical  curtain.” 

Mr.  Fyles,  in  estimating  the  histrionic  ability 
of  the  modern  actors,  has  much  the  same  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  them  as  Mr.  Howells  has  of  mod¬ 
ern  literary  exploits  as  compared  witn  achieve¬ 
ments  in  letters  of  former  days.  We  have  no 
Edwin  Booth  now,  he  admits,  and  he  thinks  we 
may  not  have  this  century  ;  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  our  players  as  a  body  are  not  abler 
than  those  of  Booth’s  time,  that  they  have  not 
risen  by  merit  to  higher  standards,  and  that  act¬ 
ing  is  not  in  a  good  and  steadily  improving  con¬ 
dition.  He  thinks  that  audiences  demand  far 
more  than  they  used  to,  and  get  it,  too.  Not 
only  this,  Mr.  Fyles  is  positive  that  the  stage 
has  made  distinct  advance  in  the  kind  of  plays  it 
presents,  in  spite  of  the  many  contentions  to  the 
contrary.  “If  you  doubt  that  there  has  been 
such  an  elevation  as  I  am  describing,  do  not 
trust  your  vague  belief  to  the  contrary,  but  ex¬ 
amine  the  old  files  of  some  newspaper.  Look  at 
the  irrefutable  record  of  the  advertising  columns, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  plays  were  generally 
of  poorer  quality  than  they  are  now.” 

To  show  that  in  earning  capacity,  too,  the  actor 
is  able  to  take  his  place  beside  men  in  the  older  pro¬ 
fessions,  Mr.  Fyles  cites  the  incomes  of  a  number 
of  people  making  their  living  on  the  stage  to-day, 
exclusive  of  those  who,  like  Lotta  Crabtree,  have 
become  rich  through  the  accumulation  of  their 
estates.  He  quotes  a  theatrical  manager  to  the 
effect  that  the  most  prominent  actors  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  are  earning  net  incomes  well  up  to  the 
incomes  of  the  leaders  in  other  professions.  This 
expert  places  William  Gillette’s  income  at  more 
than  §80,000  a  year;  Miss  Adams’  and  Mrs. 
Carter’s  at  between  §50,000  and  §75,000  ;  Mrs. 
Fisk’s,  in  spite  of  her  litigation  with  the  theatri¬ 
cal  syndicate,  at  §35, 000  or  §40, 000.  He  thinks 
a  year’s  average  net  income  of  the  twelve  Ameri¬ 
can  actresses  most  popular  to-day  would  amount 
to  at  least  §30,000  each.  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson, 
of  course,  has  an  income  considerably  larger  than 
the  average  bank  or  railway  president,  and  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Sothern  would  have  made 
§40,000  to  §60,000  this  year  if  they  had  not 
elected  to  invest  all  their  money  in  the  non-pro¬ 
ductive  luxury  of  establishing  Shakespearean  pro¬ 
ductions.  As  it  is,  neither  of  them,  according 
to  this  manager,  has  probably  cleared  a  cent. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Fyles  takes  a  most  cheer¬ 
ful  view  about  the  theater  and  the  audience  of  to¬ 
day.  ‘  ‘  There  is  now  a  public  to  appreciate  and 
recompense  the  very  best  that  can  be  done  on  the 
stage.  No  artistic  representation  of  a  worthy 
play  in  the  city  of  New  York  fails  to  get  its  just 
deserts.” 
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THE  CENTURY. 

N  the  July  Century  there  is  printed  ex-President 
Cleveland’s  second  lecture  on  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute,  this  chapter  of  that  incident  dealing 
with  the  intervention  by  the  United  States,  and  with 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  famous  message  of  1S95.  Mr.  Cleveland 
considers  that  the  whole  incident  of  this  much-discussed 
negotiation  has  served  to  strengthen  forever  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  he  meets  the  criticism  of  those  people 
who  have  said  it  was  dreadful  for  us  to  invite  war  for 
the  sake  of  a  people  unworthy  of  our  consideration, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  possession  of 
land  not  worth  possessing,  with  tliefollowing  argument: 

“  It  is  certainly  strange  that  any  intelligent  citizen, 
professing  information  on  public  affairs,  could  fail  to 
see  that  when  we  aggressively  interposed  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  it  was  because  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  as¬ 
sert  and  vindicate  a  principle  distinctively  American, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  which  the  people  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  were  profoundly  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  because  this  principle  was  endangered, 
and  because  those  charged  with  administrative  respon¬ 
sibility  would  not  abandon  or  neglect  it,  that  our  gov¬ 
ernment  interposed  to  prevent  any  further  colonization 
of  American  soil  by  a  European  nation.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  neither  the  chai'acter  of  the  people  claim¬ 
ing  the  soil  as  against  Great  Britain  nor  the  value  of 
the  lauds  in  dispute  was  of  the  least  consequence  to 
us  ;  nor  did  it  in  the  least  concern  us  which  of  the  two 
contestants  had  the  best  title  to  any  part  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory,  so  long  as  England  did  not  possess  and 
colonize  more  than  belonged  to  her— however  much  or 
however  little  that  might  be.  But  we  needed  proof  of 
the  limits  of  her  rights  in  order  to  determine  our  duty 
in  defense  of  our  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  and  we  sought  to 
obtain  such  proof,  and  to  secure  peace,  through  arbi¬ 
tration.” 

HOW  COLLEGE  WOMEN  WORK  THEIR  WAY. 

The  opening  article  in  this  number  of  the  Century , 
“Working  One’s  Way  Through  Women’s  Colleges,”  by 
Alice  Katharine  Fallows,  shows  that  the  girls  are  not  a 
whit  behind  the  boys  in  resourcefulness  when  it  comes 
to  earning  an  education.  Although  the  girl  college 
student  cannot  weed  lawns,  clean  furnaces,  shovel 
snow,  or  turn  clerk  for  tjie  grocer,  baker,  or  butcher, 
she  looks  after  dining-rooms,  does  housemaid's  work, 
cooks,  acts  as  agent  for  various  articles,  sews,  type¬ 
writes,  makes  manifold  copies,  takes  charge  of  the 
libraries  and  reading-rooms,  assists  in  the  laboratories, 
sells  books,  distributes  college  magazines,  and  even,  in 
the  case  of  one  plucky  undergraduate,  at  Wellesley, 
blacks  the  boots  of  her  fellow-students. 

There  is  a  pleasant  article  on  gardening,  by  Anna  Lea 
Merritt,  a  curious  study  of  imitative  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  animals  by  Prof.  William  M.  Wheeler,  and 
several  short  stories. 

Mr.  Frederick  Keppel  gives  a  story  of  a  great  master¬ 
piece  by  Millet,  “The  Wood-Sawyers,”  which  Mr. 
Keppel  places  above  “  The  Angslus.”  A  photographic 
reproduction  of  William  Hole’s  etching  of  this  master¬ 
piece  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  number. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE. 

R.  ELIOT  GREGORY,  writing  in  the  July  Ear- 
per’s  on  “Newport  in  Summer,”  in  an  article 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  brilliant  colors,  tells  of  the 
great  effort  and  expense  of  a  season  at  Newport.  In 
London  society  he  sees  a  definite  aim  and  the  exercise 
of  great  political  influence.  In  France,  the  aristocracy 
is  fighting  for  its  very  existence. 

AIMLESS  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

“  Until  many  reforms  are  worked,  Newport  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  a  continual  performance  of  ‘Hamlet’ 
with  the  Danish  prince  left  out ;  sumptuous  dinners 
served  and  imperial  jewels  donned  to  entertain  callow 
youths  from  college  ;  carriages  that  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  coronation  procession  ordered  out  for  a  drive 
in  country  lanes,  or  to  take  people  to  the  Fall  River 
boat — efforts  continually  out  of  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained— enormous  fatigue  incurred,  great  for¬ 
tunes  spent,  and  serious  sacrifidfcs  endured  to  keep  the 
costly  ball  turning  toward  no  visible  goal.” 

CARELESS  PRONUNCIATION  IN  ENGLISH. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ayres  makes  “A  Plea  for  Cultivating  the 
English  Language.”  He  calls  attention  to  the  charm 
of  the  speech  of  cultured  people  in  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  contends  that  even  the  most  cul¬ 
tured  of  English-speaking  people  mispronounce  at 
every  breath.  He  cites  numerous  instances  of  the 
abuse  of  the  vowels,  of  shall  and  will ,  of  anticipate , 
anxious,  financial,  and  Ivwn'y.  The  only  cure  at  all 
effective  is,  of  course,  possibly  with  the  child,  as  one’s 
mispronouncing  inevitably  comes  from  one’s  surround¬ 
ings. 

LOVE  A  RECENT  DISCOVERY. 

In  a  brief  essay  on  “The  Scope  of  Modern  Love,”  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Finck  contends  that  romantic  love  has  been 
the  last  to  develop,  and  has  really  only  existed  within 
the  last  century  or  two.  The  maternal  affection  which 
is  at  first  sight  a  refutation  of  his  theory  that  love  as 
we  think  of  it  now  is  a  very  late  development  of  the 
race, — maternal  love  he  regards  as  merely  an  instinct, 
shared  with  the  lowest  animals,  and  he  finds  it  devoid 
of  the  altruism  which  is  the  sole  test  of  real  love.  He 
points  to  the  great  growth  of  real  affection  that  has 
come  in  modern  times,  as  exemplified  in  the  love  of 
children  for  their  aged  parents. 

“  Aged  parents  being  unnecessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  species,  natural  selection  developed  no  spe¬ 
cial  instinct  for  their  benefit,  wherefore  filial  affection 
has  developed  more  slowly  than  parental  love.  Harrow¬ 
ing  tales  might  be  cited  of  the  cruel  and  widely  preva¬ 
lent  custom  of  exposing  old  men  and  women  to  star¬ 
vation  and  death— the  obverse  of  infanticide.  The 
Sardinian  proverb,  ‘  It  is  easier  for  a  mother  to  support, 
a  hundred  sons  than  for  a  hundred  sons  to  support  a 
mother,’  shows  how  hard  filial  indifference  was  to  erad¬ 
icate.” 

Dr.  John  Fryer’s  article  on  “The  Buddhist  Discovery 
of  America  ”  we  have  quoted  from  in  another  depart¬ 
ment. 
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SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE. 

SCRIBNER’S  for  July  is  chiefly  takeu  up  with  pleas¬ 
ant  travel  sketches  and  other  matter  largely  of 
an  resthetic  interest.  A  scholarly  essay  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Brownell  analyzes  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  critic,  as  a 
poet,  and  as  a  religious  writer.  Mr.  Brownell  ex¬ 
plains  the  fact  that  Arnold’s  poetry  is  not  and  never 
can  be  popular  by  finding  that  it  is  addressed  to  “the 
mood  of  moral  elevation,  and  it  would  be  fatuity  to 
contend  that  this  is  a  frequent  frame  of  mind.”  “We 
come  to  the  reading  of  poetry  in  an  unmoral  mood.  We 
respond  to  the  testlietic  appeal  a  thousand  times  more 
readily  than  to  the  moral.” 

AN  UNKNOWN  ALASKAN  COAST. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Putnam  describes  “The  Delta  Country  of 
Alaska,”  with  the  aid  of  many  photographs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  of  the  Eskimo  fishermen  who  inhabit  it.  He 
says  there  is  a  stretch  of  350  miles  of  Alaskan  coast  be¬ 
tween  the  Kuskoquim  River  and  the  northern  mouth  of 
the  Yukon  in  which  no  white  man  lives,  and  about 
which  practically  nothing  is  known.  The  Eskimos  who 
inhabit  the  land  succeed  in  living  by  reason  of  the 
salmon,  seal,  waterfowl,  and  driftwood  which  they  find 
in  plenty. 

GLADSTONE  AND  DISRAELI  AS  ORATORS. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  telling  of  “Some  Famous 
Orators  I  Have  Heard,”  describes  his  experience  as  one 
of  the  audience  which  heard  the  great  parliamentary 
debate  in  1871,  With  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  as  the  chief 
opposing  orators.  He  contrasts  the  two  as  follows  : 
“Gladstone  showed  in  his  speech  the  profounder  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  general  subject,  the  more  philosophy,  and 
the  intenser  earnestness  ;  Disraeli  showed  quickness  of 
wit,  a  ready  command  of  his  resources,  ability  for  subtle 
distinctions,  and  glimpses  of  his  almost  Satanic  capacity 
for  mocking  and  jeering.  He  described  Mr.  Gladstone 
most  felicitously  as  1  inspired  by  a  mixture  of  genius  and 
vexation.’  ” 

Mr.  John  La  Farge  continues  his  “Passages  from  a 
Diary  in  the  Pacific,”  with  an  artist’s  account  of  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  He  describes  King  Pomar6  as  a  man 
of  sociability  and  good-humor,  with  a  fine  aristocratic 
head.  He  has  an  adopted  son,  who  will  succeed  to  the 
barren  honor  of  the  throne. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

/"T'HE  July  Cosmopolitan  gives  an  account  of  “The 
1  Great  Texas  Oil  Fields,”  by  Edward  R.  Tre- 
herne,  and  of  the  methods  used  in  reaching  the  oil 
strata.  The  derricks  seen  in  the  illustrations  of  oil 
borings  are  from  30  to  70  feet  in  height,  and  the  drilling 
consists  in  driving  down  a  cast-iron  casing,  or  pipe, 
through  the  soil,  the  drill  being  pushed  down  inside  the 
pipe  and  operating  there.  As  the  casing  reaches  lower 
and  lower  depths,  sections  of  pipe  with  smaller  diam¬ 
eters  are  substituted,  so  that  a  3,000-foot  well  may  be¬ 
gin  with  a  10-inch  casing  at  the  surface  and  end  in  a 
2%-inch  pipe  at  the  lowest  level.  The  cost  of  boring  a 
well  varies  with  the  kind  of  material  encountered  by 
the  drill,  but  is  not  often  over  8S,000  for  a  3,000-foot 
well.  When  the  drilling  has  reached  the  oil-bearing 
stratum,  a  torpedo  of  from  one  to  twenty  five  gallons 
of  nitroglycerine  is  carefully  lowered  to  the  bottom 
and  discharged  by  dropping  an  iron  weight,  or  “go- 
devil,”  on  it.  This  explosion  creates  a  chamber  in  the 


sand  or  rock,  and  when  the  oil  flows  back,  impelled  by 
its  own  gases,  it  is  forced  up  the  well-hole  to  the  surface. 
The  Lucas  Gusher  threw  the  six  tons  of  pipe  800  feet  into 
the  air  when  the  torpedo  was  exploded.  The  oil  geyser 
then  quieted  down  into  a  steady  flow,  leaving  the  sur¬ 
face  in  a  solid  column  six  inches  in  diameter  and  rising 
to  a  height  of  150  feet,  flowing  50,000  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  contributes  a  new  short  story  to  this 
number,  “A  Mercury  of  the  Foot-Hills;”  Mr.  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  continues  his  stories  from  old  French  ro¬ 
mances  in  “Amis  and  Amile  there  is  an  article  on 
houseboats  by  Dorothy  Richardson, an  essay  on  “What 
Women  Like  in  Men,”  by  Rafford  Pyke,  and  several 
short  stories. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Schooling  enters  into  a  statistical  discussion 
of  the  number  of  years  that  will  elapse  before  the  world 
will  be  full  of  people.  He  thinks  52,000  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  will  fill  it  up,  and  that  at  the  present  rate  of  growth 
our  1,600  millions  now  living  on  the  earth  should  grow 
to  52,000  millions  by  the  year  2250.  He  considers  that  a 
square  mile  of  the  world  is  full  enough  of  people  when 
there  are  1,000  people  to  that  area. 


M’CLURE’S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  McClure's  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr. 

Walter  Wellman  on  “Long-Distance  Balloon 
Racing,”  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  race  from 
France  to  Russia  by  competing  balloonists  in  October, 
1900.  The  winning  balloon  traveled  1,193  miles  in  35 
hours  and  45  minutes,  attaining  at  times  a  height  of 
18,810  feet.  In  this  event  the  Comte  de  la  Vaulx  broke 
all  records  for  balloon  traveling,  so  far  as  distance  trav¬ 
eled  and  duration  of  voyage  were  concerned,  having 
gone  in  a  little  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  nearly  across 
Europe,  at  an  average  speed  of  33%  miles  an  hour.  As 
Andr6e  had  only  800  miles  to  go  to  get  to  the  pole,  and 
had  fitted  his  balloon  to  remain  in  the  air  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  project  was  not  by 
any  means  an  impossible  matter. 

GOVERNOR  ODELL  AND  HIS  PARTY. 

Mr.  Rollo  Ogden,  describing  “Governor  Odell  of  New 
York”  as  “a  man  of  business  in  politics,”  tells  of  the 
feats  of  the  governor  in  cutting  down  expenditures  and 
dealing  with  the  dangerous  class  of  politicians.  The 
friends  of  Governor  Odell  feel  that  he  is  the  most  mas¬ 
terful  man  who  ever  sat  in  the  governor’s  chair.  “  Odell 
remains  very  friendly  with  Platt,  always  speaks  of 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  but  the  real  power  has 
passed  to  himself  ;  and,  when  necessary,  he  exercises  it 
without  hesitation.”  Mr.  Ogden  thinks  the  governor 
will  have  a  task  indeed  to  deal  with  his  party  in  the 
future.  “So  far,  he  has  played  upon  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment.  In  what  way  will  he  play  upon  the  equally  strong 
and  equally  necessary  motive  of  hope  of  reward  ?  Will 
he  do  it  by  actually  convincing  hot  partisans  that  re¬ 
trenchment-,  economy,  efficiency,  high  standards  in  the 
public  service,  are  really  1  good  politics  ;  ’  that  they  lead 
straight  to  party  success  and  the  legitimate  rewards 
which  go  with  it  ?  If  he  does,  he  will  have  performed  a 
work  more  marvelous  than  any  achievement  of  his  yet 
recorded,  and  have  wrought  something  very  like  a  po¬ 
litical  miracle.” 

Mr.  William  D.  Hulbert,  who  has  given  excellent 
nature-studies  of  the  buffalo  and  the  deer  in  McClure  s, 
tells  the  life-story  of  that  picturesque  individual,  the 
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loon,  in  this  number;  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  tells  “The 
Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,”  with  the  aid 
of  portraits  and  autographs  of  the  signers ;  there  are 
further  chapters  of  the  recollections  of  Clara  Morris, 
and  several  excellent  stories. 


THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL. 

HE  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  July  begins  with  a 
fascinating  side  glance  at  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson, 
given  by  Mr.  Janies  S.  Metcalfe,  in  an  account  of 
“  Goin’  Fishin’  with  Joe  Jefferson,”  and  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  photographs  of  the  veteran  actor  which  accompany 
the  article.  Mr.  Metcalfe  fished  with  Rip  Van  Winkle 
on  his  seventy-second  birthday,  and  found  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  as  hale  and  agile  as  if  he  were  a  generation  younger, 
not  minding  the  return  home  in  a  driving  storm.  “I 
don’t  mind  being  wet  all  over,”  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  philo¬ 
sophically,  “because  then  you  don’t  notice  any  one 
spot.”  Casually,  and  apart  from  the  more  important 
subject  of  fishing,  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  national  or  subsidized  theater.  Of  the 
many  difficulties,  he  thinks  one  of  the  worst  is  that 
politics  would  enter  into  the  question.  With  a  chance 
for  four  years  of  Republican  actors,  and  then  a  sudden 
change  to  four  years  of  Democratic  players,  there  would 
not  be  much  of  an  improvement  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

A  FRENCH  GIRL’S  LIFE. 

Madame  Blanc  describes  “A  Girl’s  Life  in  France,” 
and  the  extreme  protective  system  of  girl-training. 
She  says  progress  is  being  made  in  physical  education 
of  girls  in  France.  Whereas  formerly  nothing  was 
taught  but  dancing  and  swimming  and  riding  for  the 
wealthiest  girls  of  Paris,  now  all  gymnastic  and  cal- 
isthenic  exercises  are  in  favor,  and  a  great  many  young 
ladies  play  tennis,  skate,  or  rids  bicycles,  as  they  do  in 
England.  She  calls  attention  to  the  simplicity  of  ap¬ 
parel  which  is  emphasized  among  girls  even  of  the 
highest  station.  Even  the  daughters  of  the  nobility 
have  but  few  jewels,  and  under  no  pretext  any  dia¬ 
mond*.  “Custom  does  not  permit  her  to  wear  costly 
tiling  ;  nor  does  it  give  her  the  right  in  general  to  have 
a  money  allowance  worth  speaking  of  for  her  personal 
use.  She  receives  a  trifling  sum  for  charity,  and  for 
books  and  gloves.  She  follows  the  degree  of  elegance 
that  her  mother  permits  herself,  but  at  a  respectful  dis¬ 
tance.  A  young  girl  never  takes  the  lead  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  always  allows  a  married  lady  the  precedence, 
and  she  finds  it  quite  natural  to  occupy  the  back- 
ground.” 

In  a  pleasant  nature-study  by  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
son,  “The  Mother  Teal  and  the  Overland  Route,”  that 
writer  and  artist  gives  the  life-history  of  this  beautiful 
and  sprightly  bird,  and  tells  how  the  mother  succeeds  in 
raising  her  brood,  in  spite  of  the  countless  dangers 
which  surround  their  family  life.  Another  pleasant 
nature-study  is  Mr.  William  D.  Hulberfc’s  “Story  of  a 
Maple-Tree.” 

Mr.  Edward  Bok  devotes  his  editorial  department  to 
the  ironical  task  of  showing  just  why  it  is  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  always  returns  the  manuscripts  of  unknown 
writers  unread,  why  it  is  he  only  wants  to  buy  the  lit¬ 
erary  wares  of  the  most  famous  people  at  the  highest 
prices,  and  why,  especially,  he  has  a  cardinal  principle 
in  his  philosophy  to  guard  against  the  appearance  of 
fresh  works  of  genius. 


THE  WORLD’S  WORK. 

IN  the  July  number  of  the  World's  Work,  Dr.  W.  H. 

Tolman  describes  the  village  community  built  up  by 
the  Cadburys  near  Birmingham,  England,  for  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  their  cocoa  manufactory.  The  property  con¬ 
sists  of  about  four  hundred  acres,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  cottages  for  the  two  thousand  employees  of 
the  firm.  The  cheapest  of  these  homes  has  a  rental  of 
$1.50  a  we8k,  for  which  the  tenant  gets  three  bedrooms,  a 
kitchen,  a  parlor,  a  third  room  downstairs,  and  a  bath. 
The  houses  are  in  the  best  sanitary  condition,  and  a 
large  garden  goes  with  each  house.  There  is  a  large 
recreation -ground,  swimming-pools,  a  dining-room  for 
the  girls,  a  boys'  club,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
workrooms.  A  block  of  beautiful  cottages,  forming  a 
quadrangle,  beautifully  kept  up  with  turf  and  flowers, 
is  for  the  old  or  semi-dependent.  Each  home  consists 
of  three  rooms,  and  may  be  occupied  by  any  old  lady 
who  can  pay,  either  herself  or  through  relatives,  five- 
pence  a  week. 

Among  many  other  articles  in  this  number  of  the 
World's  Work  is  a  description  of  “The  Machinery  of 
Wall  Street,”  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Nelson  ;  an  account  of  “Pho¬ 
tographing  Tropical  Fishes,”  with  some  remarkable 
illustrations  by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore ;  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  great  timber  areas  of  the  Government,  given 
by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  Forester  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  a  sketch  of  James  R.  Keene, 
the  famous  Wall  Street  manipulator,  by  Edwin  Le 
Fevre  ;  a  discussion  of  “  Our  Relations  with  Canada,” 
by  J.  D.  Wheipley,  and  an  explanation  of  “Why  the 
French  Republic  Is  Strong,”  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks. 

“  The  Good  Roads  Train,”  by  Mr.  Earl  Mayo,  de¬ 
scribes  the  object-lesson  given  by  the  National  Good 
Roads  Association  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  mid¬ 
dle  West  in  the  building  of  good  roads.  The  good  roads 
train  left  Chicago  for  New  Orleans  on  April  20,  loaded 
with  all  manner  of  the  most  improved  machinery  for 
building  efficient  roadbeds,  and  when  a  particularly 
disreputable  section  of  highway  was  encountered  the 
outfit  stopped  long  enough  to  put  it  in  good  order. 

In  “The  Salvation  of  the  Negro,”  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  writes  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute  as  it  has  been  tested  by  time.  An  excel¬ 
lent  sketch  of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston  Cassatt  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Francis  Nelson  Barksdale,  from  which 
we  quote  in  another  department. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly ,  Mr.  A.  P.  Winston 
writes  on  “Sixteenth  Century  Trusts,”  giving 
most  of  his  attention  to  the  attempts  by  certain  great 
German  financial  houses  to  corner  the  supply  of  copper. 
This  attempt,  in  which  the  great  mercantile  house  of 
Fugger  was  the  most  striking  figure,  failed,  owing 
to  unexpected  supplies  of  the  metal  appearing  in  the 
market,  which  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  prices. 
Even  quicksilver  proved  to  be  impossible  as  a  monopoly. 
Another  wealthy  family,  the  Hoechstetters,  conceived 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  a  monopoly  of  quick¬ 
silver,  because  nearly  all  the  metal  came  from  a  single 
small  district  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  A  monopoly 
was  actually  secured,  but  very  soon  the  discoveries  of 
new  deposits  in  Spain  and  Hungary  brought  on,  not 
only  the  failure  of  the  monopolistic  enterprise,  but  also 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  Hoeeba tetter  house.  Tin,  pepper, 
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many  drug9  and  apices,  and  other  articles  of  luxury 
tempted  the  fifteenth  aud  sixteenth  century  merchants 
to  build  up  a  monopoly,  but  all  failed.  One  reason  why 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  success  was  because 
in  the  fifteenth  century  navigation  became  a  science 
almost  at  a  stroke.  Good  charts,  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  and  new  navigating  instruments  were  made  ;  ves¬ 
sels  were  constructed  vastly  safer  and  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  the  great  merchants  of  Germany  who 
were  making  these  efforts  toward  monopoly  found  the 
ancient  roads  of  traffic  through  their  country  and  over 
the  Alps  abandoned,  and  the  world’s  trade  flowing 
along  new  currents. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  OUR  UNIVERSE. 

An  exceedingly  readable  article  is  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See’s 
on  “The  Limits  of  the  Stellar  Universe.”  Professor 
See  examines  into  the  evidence  which  the  body  of  astro¬ 
nomical  achievements  has  produced  concerning  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  our  universe.  One  would  not  expect  to  find 
such  a  matter  as  this  decided,  nor  does  Professor  See  at- 
tempt  to  accomplish  such  a  thing.  However,  after  a 
very  interesting  review  of  the  arguments  resulting  from 
astronomical  observations,  he  suggests  that  our  universe 
is  not  necessarily  infinite,  even  though  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  an  actual  end  to  space.  “  For  as  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  many  things  which  do  not  exist,  so  also  there  may 
exist  many  things  of  which  we  can  have  no  clear  con¬ 
ception  ;  as,  for  example,  a  fourth  dimension  to  space, 
or  a  boundary  to  the  universe.  The  surface  of  a  sphere 
has  no  end,  and  yet  is  finite  in  dimensions  ;  and  if  a  be¬ 
ing  be  conceived  as  moving  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
it  is  clear  that  he  would  find  no  end,  and  yet  he  might 
start  from  a  place  and  return  to  it  by  circumnavigating 
his  universe.  The  space  returns  to  itself.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  though  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  end  to  our  tri¬ 
dimensional  universe,  aud  it  may  have  no  end  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  it  may  in  reality  be  finite,  and  return 
to  itself  by  some  process  to  the  human  mind  forever 
unknowable.” 

Mr.  Eugene  R.  White,  writing  on  “The  Aspects  of 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,”  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  great  fairs  are  rather  calculated  in  their 
details  to  amuse  than  to  instruct.  He  finds  that  of  the 
§10,000,000  spent  in  making  the  Buffalo  Exposition, 
$3,000,000  was  devoted  to  the  Midway.  He  thinks  that 
in  a  way  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum  would  have  made  the 
ideal  director  of  one  of  our  great  national  fairs. 

Mr.  Albert  Phelps  tells  of  “The  Reconstruction  Period 
of  New  Orleans,”  and  President  William  DeWitt  Hyde 
contributes  an  essay  on  “The  Cardinal  Virtues,”  which 
he  apparently  reduces  to  the  single  virtue  of  temper¬ 
ance. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

N  the  June  number  of  the  North  American,  Mr.  H. 

G.  Wells  gives  a  series  of  articles  entitled  “  Antici¬ 
pations  :  An  Experiment  in  Prophecy.”  The  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Wells’  “  anticipations  ”  deals  with  the  subject 
of  locomotion  in  the  twentieth  century.  Mr.  Wells 
predicts  that  motor  vehicles  will  develop  upon  three 
distinct  and  definite  lines  :  (1)  a  motor  truck  for  heavy 
traffic  ;  (2)  the  hired  or  privately  owned  motor  carriage 
capable  of  a  day’s  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  or 
more,  and  (3)  the  motor  omnibus  developing  out  of  the 
horse  omnibus  company  and  the  suburban  lines.  In 
regard  to  this  latter  vehicle,  Mr.  Wells  suggests  that 
the  motor  omnibus  companies  may  secure  power  to 


form  private  roads  of  a  new  sort  upon  which  their  ve¬ 
hicles  may  be  free  to  travel  up  to  the  limit  of  the  very 
highest  speed.  These  special  roads,  Mr.  Wells  says, 
will  be  very  different  from  macadamized  roads  ;  they 
will  be  used  only  by  soft-tired  conveyances,  never  worn 
by  horseshoes  or  the  clumsy  wheels  of  laden  carts.  The 
material  used,  Mr.  Wells  thinks,  will  possibly  be  as¬ 
phalt,  but  more  probably  some  new  substance. 

In  the  redistribution  of  population  Mr.  Wells  looks 
for  a  division  of  great  cities,  for  the  new  developments, 
in  his  opinion,  tend  decidedly  in  this  direction  rather 
than  toward  farther  concentration.  Taking  into  ac¬ 
count  both  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  gov¬ 
erning  the  massing  of  city  populations,  Mr.  Wells  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  old  terms  “town”  aud  “city"  will 
become  as  obsolete  as  the  “mail  coach.”  For  the  new 
areas  that  will  grow  out  of  them  he  suggests  the  term 
“urbau  district”  or  “urban  region.”  He  thinks  that  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  south  of  the  Highlands  is  likely 
to  become  such  an  urbau  region,  “laced  all  together, 
not  only  by  railway,  telegraph,  and  novel  roads,  but  by 
a  dense  network  of  telephones,  parcels-delivery  tubes, 
and  the  like  nervous  and  arterial  connections.” 

GOLDWIN  SMITH  ON  THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 

Apropos  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  Irish  ques¬ 
tion,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  says:  “Great  Britain  can 
never  afford  to  have  Ireland  torn  from  her  side.  Ire¬ 
land,  if  she  cease  to  be  a  partner,  would  be  a  foe,  and 
the  satellite  of  Great  Britain’s  other  foes,  as  a  separate 
Scotland  was  a  satellite  of  France  in  former  days.”  As 
Professor  Smith  views  the  matter,  Ireland’s  interest 
also  points  clearly  to  partnership  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  But  in  their  opposition  to  Jingoism  he  thinks 
that  the  Irish  Nationalists  may  be  just  now  playing  a 
very  useful  part,  and  from  union  in  what  Professor 
Smith  terms  a  great  predatory  empire,  to  which  the 
Jingo  aspires,  Irish  patriots,  he  says,  may  well  recoil. 

CHINESE  POETRY. 

In  the  course  of  an  extremely  interesting  article  on 
“The  Poetry  of  the  Chinese,”  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
president  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Peking,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  educated  Chinese  is  of  all  men  the  most 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  “  If  he  makes  a 
remarkable  voyage,  he  is  sure  to  give  the  world  his  im¬ 
pressions  in  verse.  He  inscribes  fresh  couplets  on  his. 
doorposts  every  New  Year’s  Day.  Poetical  scrolls,  the 
gifts  of  friends,  adorn  the  walls  of  his  shop  or  study.” 
Indeed,  Professor  Martin  has  found  that  an  apprentice 
ship  in  the  art  of  poetry  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the 
Chinese  educational  system,  and  in  China  no  youth 
who  aspires  to  civil  office  or  literary  honors  is  exempted 
from  composing  verse  in  his  trial  examination.  To  be 
a  tax-collector,  he  is  tested,  not  in  arithmetic,  but  in 
prosody— a  usage  that  has  been  in  force  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years. 

THE  TEMPORAL  POWER  OF  THE  POPE. 

Signor  De  Cesare,  a  member  of  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  replies  to  the  recent  article  in  the  North 
American  by  Archbishop  Ireland  on  the  subject  of 
“The  Pope’s  Civil  Princedom.”  This  writer  declares 
that  no  Catholic  or  Protestant  power  in  the  world  could 
give  Leo  XIII.  such  a  position  as  is  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Italy.  To-day  the  Papacy  is  destined  to  prove  that  it 
can  exist  by  its  own  moral  force  alone.  “  Never  has  its 
influence  been  raised  to  a  higher  point  than  since  it  has 
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been  deprived  of  territorial  sovereignty,  and  never  have 
so  many  international  ceremonies  taken  place  in  Rome 
with  perfect  order  and  freedom— jubilees,  pilgrimages, 
ceremonies  in  St.  Peter’s,  exhibitions,  and  even  a  con¬ 
clave.” 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  JUBILEE. 

President  L.  L.  Doggett,  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  Training  School  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
writes  on  the  development  of  the  work  of  this  great  or¬ 
ganization  throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Doggett  states 
that  four-fifths  of  the  employed  officers  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  movement  are  upon  this  continent.  The  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  building  movement  in  America  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  buildings  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  increased  in  the  last  ten 
years  from  205  to  359.  During  the  last  year  alone, 
40  association  buildings  have  been  erected.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1895,  the  world’s  student  Christian  federation  of 
undergraduates  of  all  lands  was  established.  This  now 
enrolls  65,000  members,  in  1,400  institutions,  in  30  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  and  is  the  largest  organization  among 
undergraduates  in  the  world.  For  the  railroad  work 
of  the  association  during  1900,  railroad  corporations 
controlling  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  railroad  mileage 
on  this  continent  contributed  §195,000  toward  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  the  159  railroad  associations  now  in  ex¬ 
istence.  These  railroad,  associations  have  76  buildings, 
valued  at  §1,122,000.  The  work  in  the  army  and  navy 
has  developed  very  rapidly,  especially  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  with  Spain.  A  building  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  near  the  navy  yard  in  Brooklyn  to 
cost  §450,000.  This  building  is  due  to  the  munificence 
of  Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  has  contributed  in  many 
ways  toward  the  railroad  and  army  work. 

PRICES  AND  TRUSTS. 

The  question  “How  Trusts  Affect  Prices”  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  number  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell 
University,  who  concludes  that,  so  far  as  combinations 
exert  a  monopolistic  power  over  prices,  the  result  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  injurious  to  society.  So  far  as 
they  are  able  to  affect  savings  by  less  expenditure  of 
industrial  energy,  these  savings  are  directly  beneficial 
to  society.  These  savings  may  in  no  way  affect  prices 
immediately,  but  be  retained  by  the  capitalist  or 
divided  between  him  and  the  workingman,  or  they 
may  be  distributed  through  the  community  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  form  of  lower  prices.  Professor  Jenks  be¬ 
lieves  that  so  far  as  experience  goes  it  seems  to  show  that 
the  chief  benefit  has  been  retained  by  the  capitalist, 
while  the  laborers  have  secured  a  small  part,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  consumers  no  benefit  at  all.  The  gen¬ 
eral  tendency,  however,  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
giving  to  the  consumers  a  larger  part  of  this  fund  in 
the  future. 

MODERN  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  “  Great  Religions  of  the 
World,”  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  describes  “The  Out¬ 
look  for  Christianity.”  He  says,  in  conclusion  :  “  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  rule  or  abdicate.  If  it  cannot  give  the 
law  to  society,  the  world  has  no  need  of  it.  Not  by 
might  nor  by  power  can  its  empire  be  established  ;  only 
by  clear  witnessing  to  the  supremacy  of  love.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  there  must  be  no  faltering  in  this 
testimony.  Hitherto,  it  has  hardly  dared  to  say  that 
Love  is  King ;  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  been 
ceded  to  Mammon.  With  the  dawning  of  the  new  cen¬ 


tury  comes  the  deepening  conviction  that  the  rule  o\ 
Mammon  can  never  bring  order  and  peace  ;  and  it  be¬ 
gins  to  be  credible  that  the  way  of  the  Christ  is  the  way 
of  life,  for  industry  as  well  as  for  charity,  for  nations  as 
well  as  for  men.” 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer  contributes  a  valuable  scientific 
study  on  “Sunspots  and  Rainfall;”  Mr.  Sidney  Web¬ 
ster  discusses  the  instructions  given  by  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  relating  to  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain  as  mack* 
known  in  the  Senate  document  from  which  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  secrecy  was  removed  in  February  last.  Under 
the  title  “An  Earlier  American,”  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
reviews  Mr.  William  J.  Stillman’s  autobiography,  re¬ 
cently  published. 

THE  FORUM. 

HE  openiug  article  of  the  J uue  Forum  is  by  Prof. 
Paul  S.  Reinscb,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
on  “  Governing  the  Orient  on  Western  Principles.” 
Professor  Reinsch  holds  that  our  Western  ideas  of  po¬ 
litical  organization  are  utterly  unadapted  to  the  Orient, 
and  that  when  applied  they  may  lead  to  the  opposite 
result  from  that  intended.  He  describes  the  political 
complexion  of  the  Orient  as  “a  theocratic  absolutism 
combined  with  local  self-government.”  Every  Oriental 
ruler,  he  says,  looks  upon  himself  and  is  regarded  by 
his  people  as  a  direct  representative  of  God.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  have  turned  this  sentimeut  to  account  in  their  In¬ 
dian  possessions,  and  Professor  Reinsch  quotes  an  Indian 
paper  as  having  said  at  the  time  of  the  Queen’s  last 
jubilee  :  “  Indian  loyalty  is  a  hundred  times  deeper  and 
sincerer  than  English  loyalty.  In  England,  the  Queen 
is  only  a  constitutional  monarch.  In  India,  she  is  a 
goddess  incarnate.”  A  radical  change  in  the  character 
of  Oriental  thought  and  life,  Professor  Reinsch  tbinks, 
would  deeply  affect  and  might  even  endanger  the  entire 
world.  The  introduction  of  the  mechanism  of  Western 
civilization  would  “not  only  disturb  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  the  Orientals,  but  would  also  create  an  army 
of  anarchisfcical  revolutionaries.” 

RUSSIAN  NIHILISM. 

Writing  on  “  Russian  Nihilism  of  To-day,”  Mr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Caban  points  out  as  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  recent  disturbances  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  workingmen  took  part  in  the  demonstrations  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  authorities.  Open  anti-government 
demonstrations  of  secret  trRde-unions  are  reported  by 
the  revolutionary  press.  The  meaning  of  this  is — as 
Mr.  Caban  interprets  it— that  labor  forms  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  revolutionary  party  to-day.  The  movement 
differs  radically  from  the  political  crusades  of  the 
seventies  and  eighties,  in  which  the  term  “Nihilist" 
first  came  into  vogue. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

Writing  on  “The  Place  of  the  Senate  in  Our  Govern¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West,  an  experienced  ob¬ 
server  of  Washington  affairs,  declares  that  wealth  is 
not  yet  the  standard  by  which  the  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  judge  each  other.  He  cites  instances  of  millionaires 
in  the  Senate  who  occupy  insignificant  places,  who  are 
never  consulted  by  their  colleagues,  and  who  simply 
follow  where  others  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  men  of  little  or  no  material  wealth  whose 
mental  powers  have  made  them  consequential  factors 
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in  legislation.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  be  that  men  can  get  into  the  Senate  by  the  use 
of  wealth,  but  that  once  in,  wealth  does  nothing  for 
them  by  way  of  securing  eminence. 

RELIGION  IN  COLLEGE. 

Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  defines  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  “Religion  of  a  College  Stu¬ 
dent”  as  “a  love  of  reality,  reasonableness,  and  practical 
service.”  The  college  boy,  says  Professor  Peabody,  is 
placed  in  conditions  which  tempt  to  excellence,  and  is 
peculiarly  responsive  to  their  sincere  appeal  to  his  high¬ 
er  lif6.  Professor  Peabody  exhorts  the  Church  “  to  dis¬ 
miss  all  affectations  and  all  assumptions  of  authority, 
and  to  give  itself  to  the  reality  of  rational  religion  and 
to  the  practical  redemption  of  an  unsanctified  world. 
This  return  to  simplicity  and  service  will  be  at  the  same 
time  a  recognition  of  the  religion  of  a  college  student 
and  a  renewal  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

THE  DOMESTIC  SERVICE  PROBLEM. 

The  Rev.  Alden  W.  Quimby  gives  some  excellent  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  theme  of  housekeeping.  The  magic  word, 
he  says,  is  system,  without  which  success  is  doubtful, 
and  with  which  failure  cannot  ensue.  “  There  must  be 
system  for  all  work,— system  in  hours,  system  in 
promptness,  system  for  occupation,  and  system  for  rec¬ 
reation  ;  system  in  the  rigorous  observance  of  hours  of 
rest  and  sleep,  and  system  in  the  hour  of  rising.”  He 
also  advocates  bright  and  well-ventilated  rooms  for 
servants,  and  suggests  that  whatever  the  mistress  ex¬ 
pends  upon  her  maid’s  apartment  “is  an  investment 
sure  to  result  usuriously  to  herself.” 

THE  MANILA  CENSORSHIP. 

In  criticism  of  the  methods  followed  by  the  military 
authorities  at  Manila  during  the  past  two  years  and  a 
half,  Mr.  Harold  Martin  says  :  “I  have  heard  the  cen¬ 
sorship  described  as  legitimate  when  it  prevented  the 
sending  out  of  news  of  advance  movements  of  American 
troops  which  would  inform  the  enemy  of  our  plans ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  reputable  correspondent  in 
the  Philippines  who  tried  to  send  out  such  information. 
Insurgent  observers  of  American  military  movements 
were  always  well  posted  concerning  our  projected  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  news  cabled  froir 
the  United  States  back  to  Manila.  The  supposition  that 
the  censorship  prevented  the  insurgents  in  Manila  from 
communicating  with  their  agents  in  Hongkong  and 
elsewhere  is  notoriously  ridiculous.  It  utterly  failed 
to  accomplish  this.” 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  PROTECTION. 

In  stating  “An  American  View  of  the  British  Indus¬ 
trial  Situation,”  Mr.  John  P.  Young  comments  on  the 
aptitude  of  the  British  people  toward  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
tection  in  view  of  the  present  economic  situation.  As 
a  protectionist,  Mr.  Young  urges  that  England,  by  af¬ 
fording  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
a  reasonable  degree  of  protection,  would  give  them  a 
new  life.  The  shifting  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  he 
says,  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  conditions  of 
life  more  passible  in  the  country,  and  of  drawing  from 
the  cities  a  part  of  the  stagnant  population  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  which  is  a  public  burden,  while  the  manu¬ 
facturer  would  have  less  trouble  in  making  both  ends 
meet.  As  regards  the  external  relations  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Mr.  Young  holds  that  the  assumption  of  the  Cob- 
denites  that  their  system  made  for  peace  has  been  proven 


wholly  erroneous.  The  extension  of  the  British  empire 
necessary  in  order  to  open  up  new  avenues  for  foreign 
trade  has  required  an  enormous  and  costly  military  and 
naval  establishment.  “  If  the  policy  of  looking  for  mar¬ 
kets  abroad  and  neglecting  those  at  home  is  abandoned 
by  Great  Britain,  she  will  at  once  disarm  the  hostility 
of  her  rivals,  and  she  will  be  able  to  reduce  her  army 
and  navy  to  reasonable  proportions.” 

SOME  OF  TAMMANY’S  RESOURCES. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Myers  contributes  an  admirable  article 
on  “The  Secrets  of  Tammany’s  Success.”  The  article 
is  incapable  of  recapitulation,  but  attention  may  be 
called  to  some  of  the  moral  agencies  which  contribute 
in  season  and  out  of  season  to  this  tenacious  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  social  activity  of  the  Tammany  organization 
has  not  a  little  to  do  with  its  strength  and  vitality.  As 
Mr.  Myers  points  out,  Tammany  Hall  adapts  itself  to 
the  environment  of  each  neighborhood,  and  comes  into 
direct  touch  with  the  people.  “  Its  leaders  give  annual 
dinners  to  the  poor  of  their  districts  ;  they  get  this  or 
that  man  out  of  trouble  ;  if  a  poor  widow  is  in  danger 
of  being  dispossessed,  her  case  is  seen  to;  ‘jobs’  are 
distributed  ;  entertainments  are  held  for  the  benefit  of 
struggling  churches;  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
varieties  of  assistance  are  rendered  to  the  needy.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  done  selfishly,  with  a  view  to  strength¬ 
ening  the  leader  and  the  organization  in  the  districts, 
and  much  of  the  money  used  comes  from  sources  that 
would  not  bear  investigation  ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  its 
being  done  affects  powerfully  certain  classes  of  voters. 
This  element  of  human  sympathy  has  more  effect  with 
them  than  all  the  lofty  manifestoes  issued  by  commit¬ 
tees  or  bodies  with  whom  they  never  come  in  such  per¬ 
sonal  contact.” 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Karl  Blind  sharply  criticises  the  recent  utterances 
of  Emperor  William  of  Germany  in  an  article  entitled 
“The  Kaiser’s  Speeches  and  German  History;”  in  an 
article  on  “Poe  Fifty  Years  After,”  Prof.  Edwin  W. 
Bowen  attributes  to  Poe  the  qualities  of  “a  great  artist, 
indeed,  but  hardly  a  great  poet.”  Poe’s  fatal  defect,  in 
Professor  Bowen’s  judgment,  is  his  narrowness  of  range. 

THE  ARENA. 

HE  opening  article  of  the  June  Arena  is  a  protest 
against  “imperialism”  from  Judge  Samuel  C. 
Parks.  The  main  purpose  of  Judge  Parks’  argument  is 
to  show  that  the  treaty  with  Spain  did  not  convey  a 
good  title  in  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  therefore  our  Government  was  not  justified  in  as¬ 
suming  possession  of  the  islands.  Ex-President  Harri¬ 
son  was  not  fully  convinced  that  Spain  had  been  effec¬ 
tually  ousted  from  the  archipelago,  as  he  stated  in  his 
North  American  articles,  but  Judge  Parks  is  positive 
on  that  point.  Spain  had  no  title,  and  hence  could  pass 
none.  All  that  we  have  done  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  by  an  assertion  of  imperialistic  authority. 

MR.  STEAD  AND  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  of  the  London  Review  of  Reviews, 
is  the  subject  of  a  character  sketch  by  Mr.  B.  O.  Flow¬ 
er,  who  characterizes  Mr.  Stead  as  “a  journalist  with 
twentieth-century  ideals.”  Mr.  Flower  also  gives  a 
conversation  held  with  Mr.  Stead  on  “  England’s  Crime 
in  South  Africa,”  in  which  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  in  South  Africa  is  characterized  as  far 
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more  culpable  than  that  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stead  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  war  in  the  Philippines  is  “a  splendid  deed" 
when  compared  with  the  infamy  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa. 

“  You  got  into  the  Philippine  business  unawares,  not 
having  any  idea  of  what  would  happen  as  the  result  of 
destroying  the  Spanish  fleet;  and  from  that  time  to 
this  you  have  found  it  diflicult  to  extricate  yourself 
from  the  toils.  We,  ou  the  other  hand,  deliberately  in¬ 
trigued  ourselves  into  this  business  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  the  country  and  destroying  the  independence  of 
the  Boers.” 

THE  SERVANT  QUESTION  IN  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION. 

The  servant  question  is  discussed  from  a  new  point  of 
view  by  Anne  L.  Vrooman.  This  writer  holds  that  the 
unrest  and  discontent  of  the  servant  class  are  not  an 
evil,  but  a  part  of  the  evolutionary  process  now  going 
on  everywhere.  “If  servants  were  content  to  remain 
as  they  are,  they  would  be  a  positive  check  upon  so¬ 
cial  advance.”  The  discontent  of  the  servants  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  our  preparation  for  a  full  cooperative  life. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  this  number  appear  two  articles  in  support  of 
Christian  Science— the  first  by  a  scholar  and  thinker 
long  identified  with  the  movement,  and  the  second  by 
the  accredited  press  representative  of  the  church.  This 
presentation  of  doctrine  is  thus  officially  authorized. 

Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy  outlines  the  programme  of  the 
National  Social  and  Political  Conference  to  he  held  at 
Detroit  on  the  five  week-days  preceding  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

GUNTON’S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  June  number  of  Qunton's  the  editor  com¬ 
ments  incisively  on  “The  Wars  of  Wall  Street.” 
Professor  Gunton  argues  that  the  evil  of  stock  gam¬ 
bling  must  be  dealt  with  sooner  or  later  by  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  responsible  leaders  in 
Wall  Street,  or  it  will  some  day  be  dealt  with  in  a  less 
intelligent  but  more  caustic  way  by  the  public  .  “Bor¬ 
rowing  and  lending,”  says  Professor  Gunton,  “are  le¬ 
gitimate  business  transactions.  Buying  and  selling 
are  essential  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  buying  what  one  can  never  pay  for,  and 
selling  what  one  does  not  own,  are  not  legitimate  in¬ 
dustrial  transactions.  They  are  dangerous  gambling, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  are  gambling  in  a  way  and 
with  interests  that  involve  the  public.  When  a  man 
bets  on  a  race-horse  and  loses,  somebody  else  has  his 
money,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  He  cannot  bet  again 
until  he  gets  more  money.  That  is  not  the  ease  with 
this  gambling  element  in  the  stock  market.  The  risk 
is  not  limited  to  the  amount  involved  by  the  individual 
speculator,  but  it  affects  the  value  and  status  and  per¬ 
haps  solvency  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who 
have  no  part  in  the  gambling  transaction.” 

COTTON  MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis  contributes  an  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  paper  entitled  “Industrial  Awakening  of  the 
South.”  Mrs.  Ellis  shows  that  many  of  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  transplantation  of  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing  to  Southern  soil.  “It  is  not  merely  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  cotton-flalds  that  renders  it  expedient,  but  the 
marvelous  abundance  of  building  materials,  the  copious 


water-power,  the  nearness  of  vast  coal-fields  and  timber 
stretches  that  give  us  fuel  often  at  less  than  half  the 
price  paid  in  New  England,  the  long  summers  and  brief 
mild  winters  that  make  heating  aud  lighting  far  less 
expensive,  and  the  presence  of  an  ample  supply  of  na¬ 
tive  white  labor.”  It  has  also  been  claimed  by  some 
practical  cotton  men  that  in  the  milder  climate  of  the 
South  the  machinery  “treats”  the  delicate  fiber  more 
favorably  and  with  better  results  than  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  long  Northern  winters. 

POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

That  unique  institution,  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  in  Paris,  is  described  by  Mr.  Leon  Mead. 
Recently  several  American  universities  have  established 
courses  modeled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  those 
pursued  in  this  institution.  The  programme  of  the 
school  provides  not  only  for  instruction  in  what  we 
should  understand  as  the  political  sciences — namely, 
those  relating  to  government  and  administration,  in¬ 
cluding  courses  in  diplomacy — but  it  also  offers  excel¬ 
lent  preparation  for  posts  of  initiative  or  control  in  the 
great  industrial  and  financial  companies,  especially 
banks,  railroad  companies,  financial  corporations,  etc. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  school  of  commerce  and  finance 
as  well  as  of  politics. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Redway  writes  on  the  influence  exerted  by 
trade  routes  ou  civilization,  aud  the  editor  contributes 
an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  change  in  the 
character  of  interest  in  the  evolution  of  industry. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

N  a  rather  elaborate  article  on  “The  American 
Woman,"  which  opens  the  June  number  of  the 
International  Monthly,  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of 
Harvard  University,  draws  some  suggestive  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  German  and  American  ideals  of 
womanhood.  On  the  subject  of  marriage,  be  says : 
“The  average  German  girl  thinks,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  she  will  marry  any  one  who  will  not  make  her  un¬ 
happy  ;  the  ideal  German  girl  thinks  that  she  will  mar¬ 
ry  only  the  man  who  will  certainly  make  her  happy ; 
the  ideal  American  girl  thinks  that  she  will  marry  only 
the  man  without  whom  she  will  be  unhappy — and  the 
average  American  girl  approaches  this  standpoint  with 
an  alarming  rapidity.” 

A  THREE  YEARS’  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  writing  on 
“The  Encroachment  of  the  American  College  Upon  the 
Field  of  the  University,”  argues  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  term  of  collegiate  education  to  three  years.  Under 
present  conditions,  as  Judge  Baldwin  shows,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  complete  both  college  and  profes¬ 
sional  courses  before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  This,  in 
his  opinion,  does  not  meet  the  proper  demands  of  society. 
“A  quarter  of  a  century  is  too  long  for  the  ordinary 
man  to  give  to  learning  how  to  pass  the  next  quarter  of 
it.  Tima  is  a  dear  commodity,  nor  is  his  the  only  loss. 
The  liberally  educated  are  so  few  that  the  world  needs 
all  it  can  get  of  them.  The  professional  school  now 
gives  to  the  professional  student  all  that  he  need  seek 
of  university  training.  Its  course,  of  late  years,  has 
been  both  broadened  and  lengthened.”  Judge  Baldwin’s 
contention  is  that  a  professional  education  of  this  bread 
character  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  preceded  by  a  collegi- 
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ate  education  ;  but  it  cannot  be,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  if  for  a  collegiate  education  more  than  three  years 
is  demanded. 

RESULTS  OF  “  COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST.” 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Hull,  of  Cornell  University,  contrib¬ 
utes  an  article  on  “Railway  Alliance  and  Trade  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  United  States.”  While  Professor  Hull 
believes  that  the  policy  of  “  community  of  interest”  may 
be  counted  upon  in  the  long  run  to  tend  to  an  advance 
of  rates,  he  is  by  no  means  sure  that  such  will  be  the 
immediate  result.  The  policy  will,  however,  undoubt¬ 
edly  enable  roads  in  the  consolidated  districts  to  in¬ 
crease  their  net  earnings,  even  if  the  rates  are  not 
raised.  The  same  reasons  which  have  restrained  some 
of  the  successful  industrial  trusts  from  charging  greatly 
advanced  prices  may  influence  the  railroads  to  leave 
rates  in  general  on  the  present  basis,  but  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  may  be  expected  to  increase — first,  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  various  economies,  and,  second,  from  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  country  and  the  progress  of  the 
trade  districts  which  the  railroads  drain. 

THE  WORK  OF  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON. 

Prof.  Harr)r  Thurston  Peck,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  autobiography,  “  Up  from  Slavery,”  advances 
the  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Washington  were  a  white  man 
his  mind  would  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  excep¬ 
tional.  He  would  have  no  great  eminence  as  an  orator 
or  as  a  literary  man.  In  making  this  reservation,  how¬ 
ever,  Professor  Peck,  far  from  belittling  Mr.  Washing¬ 
ton  or  minimizing  the  value  of  that  on  which  his  repu¬ 
tation  ought  to  rest,  seeks  rather  to  enhance  and 
augment  that  reputation  by  bringing  it  out  into  clear 
relief.  “He  is  not  an  orator  ;  he  is  not  a  writer  ;  he  is 
not  a  thinker.  He  is  something  more  than  these.  He 
is  the  man  who  comes  at  the  psychological  moment  and 
does  the  thing  which  is  waiting  to  be  done,  and  which 
no  one  else  has  yet  accomplished.  All  the  honor  that 
is  paid  to  Mr.  Washington  is  really  due  to  just  one 
thing, — to  the  fact  that  by  his  special  knowledge,  by 
his  special  training,  and  by  his  possession  of  unusual 
sanity  and  common  sense,  he  seems  to  have  hit  upon 
and,  in  some  degree,  already  to  have  demonstrated  a 
practical  solution  of  the  race  problem,  which  now  for 
nearly  forty  years  has  seemed  to  the  American  people, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  South,  insoluble.” 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 
HE  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  contains  articles 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  upon  “British  Pessimism,”  and 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  upon  his  “Impressions  of 
America,”  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

AN  ANGLICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  BOER  RELIGION. 

Canon  Wirgman,  of  Grahamstown  cathedral,  dis¬ 
courses  from  the  Anglican  colonial  loyalist  point  of 
view  upon  the  religion  of  the  Boers.  His  main  object  is 
to  show  that  the  whole  trouble  has  arisen  because  the 
Boers,  like  the  Scotch,  are  Calvinists.  The  Boers,  lie 
said,  were  the  only  real  and  practical  Calvinists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  ideas  unmodified  by  truer  pre¬ 
sentment  of  Christianity.  Their  religious  ideas  finally 
plunged  them  into  national  ruin  and  destruction.  Those 
who  are  not  Anglicans  and  who  gratefully  remember 
what  Calvinism  did  for  Geneva,  for  Scotland,  for  Hol¬ 
land,  for  the  Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for 


the  men  of  the  Mayflower,  will  smile  at  what  will  seem 
to  them  the  theological  prejudice  of  Canon  Wirgman’s 
paper. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 

Mr.  Lulu  Harcourt  discusses  precedents  as  to  corona¬ 
tion,  and  suggests  that  King  Edward  VII.  should  re¬ 
vive  the  once  invariable  custom  of  going  in  procession 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  in  grand  cavalcade. 
This  almost  unrivaled  historical  pageant  took  place  for 
the  last  time  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  It  was 
abandoned  at  his  coronation  because  the  plague  had 
made  its  appearance  in  London,  and  the  city  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  too  unhealthy  to  be  safe. 

HOW  ENGLAND  TRIED  TO  GET  RID  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

Mr.  W.  Frewen  Lord,  in  a  brief  but  very  interesting 
paper,  recalls  a  forgotten  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  six  times  over  British  ministers,  supported  by 
their  ambassadors  abroad,  proposed  to  give  up  Gibraltar 
to  Spain.  Even  Pitt  saw  no  advantage  in  maintaining 
the  British  garrison  at  the  Rock.  In  1783,  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne  offered  Gibraltar  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  Porto 
Rico,  but  the  Spaniards  thought  it  was  too  hard  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  did  not  accept  it.  But  although  the  king 
was  neutral,  and  ministers  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
Gibraltar,  the  nation  was  savagely  opposed  to  any 
abandonment  of  the  great  fortress  that  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  Spain  throughout  was 
most  indignant  that  England  would  not  give  up  the 
Rock  for  nothing,  and  considered  herself  rather  honored 
than  otherwise  by  the  transaction.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  whether  Spain  would  be  disposed  to 
swap  Gibraltar  for  Tangier  to-day  ;  but  that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Lord  does  not  discuss. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  FOR  MOROCCO? 

The  Countess  of  Meath,  in  a  brief  paper  entitled  “  A 
Land  of  Woe,”  pleads  for  the  abandonment  of  the  in¬ 
sensate  policy  of  international  rivalry  which  sacrifices 
the  welfare  of  the  Moors  to  the  ambitions  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers.  Lady  Meath  concludes  her  paper  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  a  commit¬ 
tee  representative  of  various  nationalities  to  aid  the 
prisoners  who  at  present  are  suffering  abominably  in 
the  prisons  of  Morocco.  She  says  that  when  there  is  a 
revolt  and  the  captured  prisoners  are  marched  in  chains 
to  their  prisons,  in  the  summer-time  one-third  or  one- 
lialf  die  on  the  way  ;  and  then  adds  the  following  grew- 
some  detail :  As  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  none  of 
the  prisoners  have  escaped,  the  heads  of  those  who  die 
are  cut  off  and  salted,  in  order  to  show  that  the  full  tale 
of  prisoners  has  been  duly  accounted  for.  If  by  some 
mischance  a  head  is  missing,  they  will  even  cut  off  a 
soldier’s  head  to  make  up  the  number.  Moorish  prisons 
seem  to  be  as  near  an  approximation  to  hell  on  earth  as 
could  be  imagined. 

THE  DECADENCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Mr.  Atlierley-Jones,  M.P.,  writes  lugubriously  con¬ 
cerning  the  extent  to  which  the  caucus  has  destroyed 
the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  banishing  from 
St.  Stephen’s  men  of  independence  like  Mr.  Courtney. 
He  says  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  almost  entirely 
surrendered  to  the  ministry  the  control  of  its  legisla¬ 
tive  functions,  while  its  opportunities  for  criticism 
upon  the  executive  have  been  largely  placed  by  the 
modern  rules  of  procedure  at  the  mercy  of  ministers. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  June  has  two  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  a  serious  contribution  to  a  very 
serious  controversy — namely,  that  as  to  whether  or  not 
England  is  in  a  state  of  commercial  decay.  The  other 
articles,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cliarrington’s  paper 
on  “Communal  Recreation,”  are  of  only  ordinary  in¬ 
terest.  First  place  is  given  to  an  article  by  the  Hon.  E. 
Lynlph  Stanley  upon  “The  Government  Education 
Bill." 

READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Weisse  contributes  a  doleful  article  on  this 
subject,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  we  are  rotting  the 
minds  of  our  young  people  by  letting  them  read  maga¬ 
zines.  “Magazines,  the  sporting  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers,  are  the  only  kind  of  reading  that  the  fin- 
dc-sUclc  young  man  assimilates.”  The  result  is  that, 
to  use  Mr.  Weisse’s  elegant  phrase,  “  it  stodges  the  mind 
and  weakens  the  appetite  for  a  power  of  attacking  more 
solid  food.”  He  deplores  the  disintegrating  force  of 
short  stories  and  of  highly  colored  but  shallow  articles, 
and  attributes  to  the  destructiveness  of  magazine  litera¬ 
ture  much  of  the  worst  vice  of  the  young  rising  generar 
tion. 

SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  BRITISH  ARMY  REFORM. 

Captain  Cairnes,  the  well-known  military  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Westminster  Gazette ,  contributes  a  brief 
paper  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  enforces  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  question  of  home  defense  is  not  a  military 
but  a  naval  question,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  energy 
and  of  money  to  accumulate  a  great  land  force  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  an  invasion  which  will  never  come. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  small,  effective  force  to  repel  a 
raid,  for  if  once  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  is  destroyed, 
no  foreign  power  need  take  the  trouble  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land.  They  would  simply  sit  around  and  starve  her 
into  submission. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  QUESTION. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson,  writing  on  the  missionary  in 
China,  alleges  that  the  missionaries,  especially  the 
Catholics,  meddled  with  the  courts  of  law  and  urged 
the  claims  of  their  converts  to  the  great  detriment  of 
justice.  The  injudicious  championship  by  the  priests 
of  their  converts’  causes  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  sud¬ 
den  rise  against  the  foreigners  and  the  formation  of  the 
Boxer  Society. 

Mr.  Thomson  advocates  allowing  missionaries  in 
the  interior  only  under  a  strictly  enforced  passport  sys¬ 
tem,  and  insists  on  the  abandonment  of  all  fraudu¬ 
lently  obtained  rights  and  privileges.  Of  women  mis¬ 
sionaries,  especially  when  they  are  qualified  as  doctors, 
he  greatly  approves.  Speaking  of  the  indemnity  ques¬ 
tion,  he  says : 

“Only  a  self-dmying  ordinance,  such  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
(which  has  lost  several  of  its  members  and  a  great  deal 
of  its  property),  to  accept  no  compensation  of  any  kind 
from  the  Chinese  Government,  but  to  make  good  the 
losses  sustained,  both  by  the  missionaries  themselves 
and  by  the  societies  to  which  they  belong,  by  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  their  supporters  at  home,  will  avail  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  mischief  that  has  already  been  caused.  The 
Chinese  have  a  long  memory,  and  a  step  of  this  kind 
would  win  their  respect  as  nothing  else  could,  just  as  a 
contrary  action  will  breed  in  their  minds  a  confirmed 
suspicion  and  dislike.” 


Mr.  Thomson  doubts  whether  the  recent  behavior  of 
the  allies  in  China  will  tend  to  impress  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  with  our  superior  virtue.  At  present,  he  says  : 

“The  opportunity  for  proselytization  is  unequaled, 
for  the  Chinese  for  several  centuries  have  been  in  a  state 
of  utter  religious  indifferentism.  The  Chinaman  of  the 
present  time  is,  in  fact,  in  much  the  same  condition  of 
latent  skepticism  as  many  latter-day  Christians, — he 
has  no  very  earnest  convictions,  but  he  does  not  like  to 
cut  himself  adrift  from  the  religion  of  his  childhood  al¬ 
together  ;  as  a  rule,  he  is  frankly  an  agnostic.” 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  for  June  contains  three  or  four 
very  good  articles.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere 
with  “Calchas’”  paper  on  “  Russia  and  Her  Problems,” 
with  Baron  de  Coubertin’s  article  on  “  The  Conditions 
of  Franco-British  Peace,”  and  with  Mr.  Thomas  Barclay’s 
plea  for  a  “General  Treaty  of  Arbitration  Between 
France  and  Great  Britain.” 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  PERIL  TO  BRITAIN. 
Lieut.-Col.  Willoughby  Verner  has  a  short  pessimistic 
article  on  the  British  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which,  he  says,  has  never  been  so  weak.  The  fleet  is 
inadequate  for  its  task,  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  before  it  could  be  reinforced  in  the  event  of 
war  suddenly  breaking  out. 

“Twenty  years  ago,  the  only  naval  bases  which 
threatened  our  security  were  Toulon,  situated  some 
four  hundred  miles  north  of  the  course  from  Gibraltar 
to  Malta,  and  Sebastopol,  over  one  thousand  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  that  between  Malta  and  Alexandria.  But 
nowadays  all  this  is  changed  ;  the  French,  owing  to  our 
halting  diplomacy,  have  been  permitted  to  seize  on 
Tunis,  and  with  it  the  naval  station  of  Bizerta.  .  .  . 
We  thus  see  our  most  persistent  and  most  ancient  of 
foes  securely  established  on  the  line  between  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  and  within  less  than  a  few  hours’  steaming 
from  the  latter  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results 
of  the  policy  of  alienating  the  Turks  have  been,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  to  throw  that  nation  into  the  arms  of 
Russia.  To  put  it  plainly,  since  the  Black  Sea  is  ta¬ 
booed  to  our  warships  and  is  free  to  those  of  Russia,  the 
fleets  of  the  latter  power  are  unassailable  by  us  until 
they  emerge  into  the  2Egean  Sea  ;  in  other  words,  the 
Sebastopol  of  to-day,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  may 
be  taken  as  being  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles, 
and  in  consequence  is  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  our  route  between  Malta  and  Alexandria— a  day’s 
steaming,  or  little  more.” 

Colonel  Verner  complains  that  Malta  is  undergarri¬ 
soned,  and  he  maintains  that  the  present  dispersion  of 
the  British  fleet  constitutes  a  great  danger. 

WEDDINGS  AND  PROSPERITY. 

Mr.  Holt  Schooling  writes  on  “The  English  Marriage 
Rate,”  the  object  of  his  article  being  to  show  that  the 
marriage  -  rate  depends  upon  national  prosperity  as 
shown  by  exports.  The  decay  of  the  birth-rate,  he 
points  out,  is  not  due  to  a  smaller  marriage-rate,  but  to 
a  continuous  fall  in  the  fertility  of  the  people. 

“The  fertility  of  a  marriage  has  declined ‘since  the 
year  1880 ;  during  1878  to  1880  one  marriage  produced 
4.41  children,  441  children  to  100  marriages  ;  but  in  1898, 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  I  have  the  facts,  one 
marriage  produced  only  8.48  children,  846  children  to 
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100  marriages,  as  compared  with  the  441  children  of 
twenty  years  ago,  a  decline  of  one  child  per  marriage.” 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

Prof.  H.  Macaulay  Posnett  writes  on  “The  Federal 
Constitution  of  Australia,”  pointing  out  the  funda¬ 
mental  differences  which  exist  between  it  and  England’s 
own  elastic  system.  We  quote  the  following  passage 
from  his  conclusion  : 

“It  is  true  that  the  federal  checks  and  balances  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  waste  of  energy,  and  that  a  federal  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  at  a  disadvautage  compared  with  a  ‘Uni¬ 
tarian  ’  government  of  equal  resources.  It  is  true  that 
federalism  does  not  abolish  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
stlltes— Australia  is  learning  this  lesson— and  the  federal 
constitution  of  Switzerland  has  positively  embodied  the 
principle  of  such  jealousies  by  providing  (Bundesverfas- 
sung,  Art.  96)  that  each  member  of  the  federal  executive 
must  belong  to  a  different  canton.  But,  grave  as  some 
defects  of  federalism  clearly  are,  and  anomalous  as  is 
the  connection  of  the  British  constitution  with  this  sys¬ 
tem,  I  should  be  slow  to  join  with  those  who  deprecate 
the  growing  British  respect  for  a  form  of  government 
which,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  is  little  understood  in 
the  British  Isles.  Rather  am  I  inclined  to  see  in  the 
anomalous  British  supervision  of  two  great  federations 
an  open  door  for  some  higher  and  wider  imperial  system 
which,  while  perfectly  compatible  with  federalism,  may 
succeed  in  remedying,  not  only  the  defects  of  federalism, 
but  those  of  the  British  constitution  itself.” 

ENGLAND’S  COAL  DUTY. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.,  attacks  the  British  coal 
duty,  giving  twelve  cardinal  reasons  why  it  is  injurious 
and  should  be  withdrawn.  He  says  : 

“  But  clearly  the  object  of  the  duty  is  not  primarily 
to  raise  revenue.  If  Sir  Michael  really  wished  to  widen 
the  basis  of  taxation  he  should  have  placed  an  excise 
duty  on  all  coal  raised.  A  shilling  on  every  ton  would 
have  given  him  eleven  millions  instead  of  the  two  lie 
now  gets  from  exported  coal,  and  it  would  have  been 
far  easier  to  collect.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
will  not,  he  says,  be  sorry  if  the  effect  of  the  duty  is  to 
restrict  exports  and  conserve  our  coal  resources  ;  but 
what  becomes  of  his  revenue  in  that  case?  Revenue 
and  conservation  are  horses  that  will  not  run  in  double 
harness.  When  one  pulls,  the  other  jibs.  No,  the  real 
object  of  the  duty  is  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the 
home  consumer,  the  Bristol  sugar-refiner,  the  Birming¬ 
ham  manufacturer.” 

MR.  WELLS’  ANTICIPATIONS. 

Mr.  Wells  continues  his  “  Anticipations,”  dealing  this 
month  with  “Developing  Social  Elements.”  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  present-day  and  coming  society  he 
sees  in  the  growth  of  a  class  of  irresponsible  property- 
owners,  who  do  no  work,  and  do  not  even  manage  their 
own  property  ;  that  is  to  say,  shareholders  in  industrial 
companies.  Another  element  of  the  mechanical  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  future  is  a  great  class  which  he  designates 
“engineers  ;  ”  that  is  to  say,  every  one  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  mechanical  industry.  This  class  will  really 
be  the  mainstay  of  all  industries  in  the  future,  as  me¬ 
chanical  perfected  processes  develop  at  the  expense  of 
the  obsolete  methods  of  the  present  day.  Many  trades 
have  stagnated  owing  to  the  want  of  education  of  those 
engaged  in  them,  and  their  consequent  lack  of  adapta¬ 
bility.  Mr.  Wells  quotes  the  building  trade  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  : 


“I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  coral-reef  methods. 
Better  walls  than  this,  and  better  and  less  life-wasting 
ways  of  making  them,  are  surely  possible.  In  the  wall 
in  question,  concrete  would  have  been  cheaper  and 
better  than  bricks,  if  only  ‘  the  men  ’  had  understood  it. 
But  I  can  dream  at  last  of  much  more  revolutionary 
affairs,  of  a  thing  running  to  and  fro  along  a  temporary 
rail  that  will  squeeze  out  wall  as  one  squeezes  paint 
from  a  tube,  and  form  its  surface  with  a  pat  or  two  as  it 
sets.  Moreover.  I  do  not  see  at  all  why  the  walls  of 
small  dwelling-houses  should  be  so  solid  as  they  are. 
There  still  hang  about  us  the  monumental  traditions  of 
the  Pyramids.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  build  sound, 
portable,  and  habitable  houses  of  felted  wire  netting 
and  weatherproofed  paper  upon  a  light  framework. 
This  sort  of  thing  is,  no  doubt,  abominably  ugly  at 
present,  but  that  is  because  architects  and  designers, 
being  for  the  most  part  inordinately  cultured  and  quite 
uneducated,  are  unable  to  cope  with  its  fundamentally 
novel  problems.  A  few  energetic  men  might  at  any 
time  set  out  to  alter  all  this.” 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

N  the  National  Review  for  June,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock  reviews  the  economic  writings  of  Sir  William 
Petty,  which  have  recently  been  republished.  Petty 
was  born  in  1623,  and  his  writings  are  therefore  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old.  He  calculated  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  London  in  his  day  at  672,000,  and  that  of  the 
country  at  ten  times  as  much.  In  1842,  according  to 
Petty,  England  and  Wales  would  contain  20,000,000,  of 
whom  no  less  than  half  would  be  Londoners. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  discusses  in  an  interesting  article 
the  question,  “  Will  London  Be  Suffocated  ?”  By  suffo¬ 
cation  he  refers  not  to  want  of  good  air,  but  to  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  roads  and  railways  to  bear  the  great 
traffic  much  longer.  He  points  out  that  almost  every 
foreign  city  has  been  radically  adjusted  to  modern  re¬ 
quirements  by  the  construction  of  great  roads  and 
boulevards,  whereas  London  is  in  the  same  state  as  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  few  widenings  that  there  have 
been  are  nullified  by  the  constant  upheavals  for  under¬ 
ground  repairs.  The  effect  of  these  antiquated  condi¬ 
tions  must  in  the  end  be  to  limit  the  size  of  the  city. 

THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY. 

“X”  writes  on  the  Bagdad  Railway,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “  The  Focus  of  Asiatic  Policy.” 

“  St.  Petersburg  is  undoubtedly  more  anxious  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Crimean  campaign  to  see  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  this  country  improved,  in  view  of  the  new 
developments  of  the  Eastern  question.  If  we  had 
settled  with  Russia,  the  Bagdad  Railway  would  be  a 
bond  for  Germany’s  good  behavior.  Otherwise  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  that  the  two 
Continental  powers  maybe  tempted  to  avoid  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  disasters  of  actual  war  by  the  familiar  means 
of  trading  in  compensation.  With  both  alike  making 
for  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  compact  to  push  us  out  of  Asia 
altogether  would  be  the  one  bargain  by  which  Germany 
might  hope  to  secure  Asia  Minor  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils.  India  will  never  be  successfully  attacked  except 
by  sea,  and  when  the  Bagdad  Railway  reaches  El 
Kuweit  the  doubling  of  the  German  fleet  will  be  com¬ 
plete.  The  new  power  at  the  gate  of  India  will  be  not 
only  the  first  military  power  in  the  world  at  ten  days’ 
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running  from  Berlin,  but  the  second  naval,  at  four 
days’  steaming  from  Bombay.  Let  us  look  to  it  be¬ 
times,  for  when  three  powers  meet  upon  the  Persian 
Gulf  two  may  be  hammer  and  anvil  and  one  the  thing 
between.” 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

HE  editorial  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  July  is  a 
somewhat  abstract  article  on  the  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion,  entitled  “The  Pyramid  of  Studies.” 

THE  POWERS  IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson  has  an  article  on  “The  Policy  of 
the  Powers  in  China.”  He  contrasts  the  increase  of 
Russian  prestige  with  the  decay  of  British — a  decay 
which  has  been  caused  by  alternate  threatening  and 
receding.  Even  when  England  went  in  for  a  definite 
policy,  it  was  at  the  heels  of  Germany  ;  and  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  claims  that  the  Russians  got  on  much  better  with 
the  Chinese,  once  the  heat  of  hostilities  was  over,  than 
the  Germans.  The  Russian  policy  was  the  right  one, 
and  carried  its  day. 

THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr.  Basil  Williams  writes  on  “Volunteer  Efficiency.” 
The  weak  point  of  the  volunteer  system,  he  says,  is  the 
inefficiency  of  the  officers. 

“In  artillery  volunteer  corps,  where  exact  knowledge 
is  even  more  requisite  in  an  officer,  the  following  figures 
show  no  great  improvement,  although  I  have  reckoned 
in  the  totals  those  who  have  passed  the  special  ex¬ 
amination  in  artillery  as  well  as  those  who  have  passed 
the  school  of  instruction.  In  one  corps  only  6  officers 
out  of  27  have  passed  either  the  school  of  instruction 
or  the  artillery  examination  ;  in  another,  6  out  of  25  ; 
in  others,  6  out  of  16,  6  out  of  14,  10  out  of  26,  4  out  of 
11,  8  out  of  16,  15  out  of  37,  and  18  out  of  23 ;  in  one  corps 
the  major,  four  captains,  and  six  lieutenants  have  not 
apparently  even  passed  the  examination  entitling  them 
to  the  prefix  p  1  ” 

NIGERIA. 

Mr.  Harold  Bindloss  writes  an  interesting  article  en¬ 
titled  “  Nigeria  and  Its  Trade,”  which  deals,  however, 
more  with  the  general  conditions  of  life  in  Nigeria  than 
with  trade.  The  export  trade  of  the  country  is  practi¬ 
cally  confined  to  palm-oil  and  kernels,  which  are  paid 
for  chiefly  with  gin  and  cotton.  Of  the  former  com¬ 
modity,  Mr.  Bindloss  says : 

“  Some  describe  it  as  a  brain-destroying  poison,  others 
as  an  innocuous  stimulant,  while  the  writer  would  only 
state  that  though  he  has  seen  great  numbers  of  cases 
purchased,  he  rarely  witnessed  any  drunkenness  among 
the  natives.  This  may,  however,  he  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  negro  can  apparently  consume  almost  any  fluid 
without  ill  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  few  white  men 
care  to  drink  the  ‘trade’  brand  of  gin,  and  the  few  sea¬ 
men  who  do  so  surreptitiously  are  usually  brought  back 
by  main  force  in  a  state  approaching  dangerous  in¬ 
sanity.” 

THE  MAKING  OF  PEDIGREES. 

Mr.  J.  Horace  Round  has  an  amusing  paper  on  “The 
Companions  of  the  Conqueror,”  in  which  he  shows  up  a 
good  many  manufactured  pedigrees.  The  number  of 
families  who  can  positively  be  traced  to  William’s 
knights  is  very  small,  and  there  is  only  one  English  fam¬ 
ily  which  still  remains  on  the  lordship  which  they 
gained  from  the  Conqueror.  Mr.  Round  laughs  at 
Burke  and  the  College  of  Heralds.  Family  after  family 


which,  according  to  Burke,  came  over  with  the  Con¬ 
queror  is  unable  to  prove  its  pedigree  so  far  back. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Fry’s  paper  on  “Florentine  Painting  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  ”  is  admirably  illustrated  with  re¬ 
productions.  Miss  Cholmondeley  describes,  under  the 
title  of  “An  Art  in  Its  Infancy,”  advertising  as  it  was 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt  tells 
the  “  Romance  of  a  Songbook,”  and  there  is  an  article  by 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College  on  “  Gray  and  Dante." 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

HE  June  number  of  the  Westminster  opens  with 
“  Astounding  Revelations  About  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  War,”  by  “  A  True  Friend  of  a  Better  England.” 

Mx*.  Howard  Hodgkin  recalls  the  way  in  which  Penn 
and  the  Quakers  acquired  Pennsylvania,  and  contrasts 
the  situation  in  South  Africa.  He  ejaculates,  “If  only 
our  statesmen  could  first  appreciate  and  then  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  the  Quaker  courtier  of  the  seventeenth 
century  !”  There  would  follow  cessation  of  hostilities, 
conference,  possibly  a  compromise  to  be  found  in  “fly¬ 
ing  the  flags  of  two  respective  nations  at  Bloemfontein 
and  Pretoria,  as  at  Khartum.”  In  any  case,  he  argues, 
“  it  were  better  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  two  con¬ 
tented  peoples  outside  the  British  empire  than  on  terms 
of  enmity  with  two  rebellious  peoples  lately  introduced 
within  it.”  He  closes  with  the  remark,  “If  only  the 
English  will  rise  to  the  high  level  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  other  inhabitants  of  South  Africa 
will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  Red  Indians.”  Mr.  Frederic 
W.  Tugman  writes  under  the  heading,  “The  Policy  of 
Grab  :  Jingo  or  Pro-Boer,”  and  slashingly  vindicates 
the  genuine  patriotism  of  “  Pro-Boer”  and  “  Little  Eng¬ 
lander”  as  against  the  rival  claims  of  Jingo  capitalists. 

TWO  IRISH  PROBLEMS. 

Mr.  Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby  argues  against  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell’s  scheme  for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of 
Irish  landlords.  It  would,  he  says,  mean  ruin  to  the 
landlords,  extinction  of  the  Protestant  element,  and 
elimination  of  a  sorely  needed  source  of  good  and  hon¬ 
est  leadership.  He  says  that  “the  extension  of  the 
present  system  of  voluntary  purchase  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  best  plan  until  the  whole  question  of  the  relar 
tionship  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with  the  land 
comes  up  for  settlement  in  England.” 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Naughten  replies  to  an  earlier  article 
by  Mr.  Cosby,  and  explains  that  the  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  university  is  based, 
not  on  Protestant  bigotry  or  racial  feud,  but  on  a  de¬ 
sire  to  promote  national  unity  and  brotherhood  by  a 
system  of  education  common  and  open  to  all  creeds  and 
parties.  This  he  declares  to  be  the  real  desire  of  Roman 
Catholic  laymen,  if  they  only  dared  to  express  it. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Maurice  Todhunter  supplies  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  study  of  the  historian,  Heinrich  von  Treitschke. 
Treitschke  “is  on  the  side  of  life  against  bookishness ;  ” 
he  “  is  possessed  of  ‘  the  great  antiseptic  style’  and  knows 
how  to  set  off  his  masses  of  material  in  a  readable  and 
artistic  shape.”  He  is  said  to  resemble  Macaulay,  but 
was  more  genial  and  passionate,  and  had  something  of 
the  lyrical  and  penetrative  essence  of  Michelet  and 
Carlyle. 

James  Creed  Meredith  examines  the  basis  of  certain 
popular  observations  concerning  the  ridiculous. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  M0NDE5. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Levy’s  article  on 
Chinese  finance  in  the  first  May  number  of  the 
Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondcs.  The  contents  for  'May  as  a 
whole  fully  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  M.  Brune- 
tifcre’s  review. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  SPINOZA. 

M.  Couchoud  reviews  a  number  of  recent  books  on 
Spinoza,  and  discusses  whether  the  philosopher  was  a 
Christian.  The  external  signs  are  somewhat  inconsist¬ 
ent,  as,  for  instance,  when  in  one  of  his  letters  Spinoza 
replies  to  a  suggestion  of  Catholicism  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  us  think  him  no  Christian  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  his  treatise  on  theology  shows  that,  in  his  view, 
for  mathematical  certainty  might  be  substituted  a 
moral  adhesion,  based  upon  signs,  without  being  com¬ 
pletely  justified  by  them.  On  the  whole,  M.  Couchoud 
thinks  that  the  reply  to  the  question  whether  Spinoza 
was  a  Christian  is  to  say  that  he  furnished  a  basis  for 
the  Christian  life  in  reason. 

JINGOISM  IN  LITERATURE. 

M.  de  Vogu6  hns  had  the  excellent  idea  of  discussing 
the  development  of  imperialism  in  English  literature 
in  the  light  of  the  novels  of  Disraeli  and  Kipling.  He 
goes  through  the  principal  works  of  both  writers  with 
the  view  of  showing  that,  undoubtedly  different  as 
they  are  in  tone,  talent,  and  conception  of  life,  yet  they 
meet  upon  this  common  ground  of  imperial  sentiment. 
Disraeli  felt  strongly  the  attraction  of  the  East,  and  lie 
had  a  mystical  faith  in  the  influence  of  that  old  cradle 
of  the  human  race ;  Europe  would  find  there,  he 
thought,  the  cure  for  all  her  ills.  In  “Tancred,”  which 
was  published  in  1S47,  we  find  the  whole  book  colored 
by  this  obsession,  and  there  is  in  it  a  passage  in  which 
Queen  Victoria  is  called  for  the  first  time  Empress  of 
India.  In  the  theories  of  Disraeli  the  novelist  we  see 
the  same  springs  at  work  as  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Disraeli  the  minister.  lie  obtains  the  island  of  Cyprus 
with  some  idea  of  commanding  Palestine  and  Asia 
Minor  ;  the  Afghan  war  was  his  work  ;  he  it  was  who 
boldly  took  the  step  which  insured  English  predomi¬ 
nance  in  Egypt ;  and  he  it  was  who  annexed  the  republic 
of  the  Transvaal  for  the  first  time.  So  we  see,  says  M. 
de  VogU6,  that  English  imperialism  was  at  first  a  great 
Jewish  dream.  It  is  curious  that  although  the  latter- 
day  apostle  of  imperialism,  Mr.  Kipling,  is  certainly 
English  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  yet  his  whole  con¬ 
tention  of  humanity  and  attitude  toward  life — even  his 
very  vocabulary — are  Orientalized  by  the  long  years 
which  he  spent  in  India. 

PARIS  AND  TIIE  PROVINCIAL. 

Perhaps  because  France  is  so  large  a  country,  the 
metropolis  plays  an  even  greater  part  in  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  provincials  than  does  London  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  countryman,  or  the  Scot,  Irishman,  or  Welshman. 
Nowadays,  thanks  to  cheap  day  tickets,  excursion  trains, 
and  so  on,  there  are  comparatively  few  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  have  not  paid  at  least  one  visit  to 
London.  This  has  not  hitherto  been  the  case  in  France  ; 
but,  according  to  M.  Hanotaux,  his  country  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  becoming  more  like  England,  and  there  are  few 
French  provincials  who  do  not  consider  themselves  well 


acquainted  with  Paris.  Yet  according  to  this  distin¬ 
guished  statesman,  Paris,  or  rather  its  inhabitants,  dif¬ 
fer  to  an  astounding  degree  from  their  provincial  com¬ 
patriots  ;  but  they  have  one  great  virtue  in  common, 
and  that  is  love  of  work.  “  How  different  from  Lon¬ 
don  I"  cries  M.  Hanotaux  ;  “there  the  worker  has  two 
whole  days’  rest  each  week.  .  .  .”  Working  Paris  does 
not  enjoy  the  common  round,  the  daily  to.sk,  in  the 
manner  so  characteristic  of  provincial  France.  The 
Parisian  lives  and  works  in  a  constant  state  of  fever  ; 
he  hns  a  horror  of  dullness  and  delights  in  novelty,  and 
this  is  true  of  Parisian  commerce  as  well  as  of  Parisian 
art.  Nowhere  is  this  more  seen  than  in  the  trade  center 
of  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  in  a  provincial  town  a  business  house  which  was 
founded  before  the  Revolution,  and  out  of  which  its 
owners  are  content  to  make  a  fair  living  and  nothing 
more  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Paris,  where  the  trader 
who  lacks  initiative  and  invention  ends  by  going  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  wall.  In  England  the  countryman  often 
comes  up  to  London  and  makes  a  great  fortune,  whereas 
in  France  the  provincial  is  rarely  so  fortunate.  Every¬ 
thing  is  against  him,— his  early  training,  his  innate 
caution,  and  his  half  envy,  half  fear,  of  the  Parisian. 
Yet  M.  Hanotaux  considers  that  France  would  lack  one 
of  her  most  essential,  most  component,  parts  were  she 
to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  the  existence  of  her  capital. 

WHAT  CAUSES  HAIL. 

Count  de  Saporta  contributes  a  curious  and  really 
very  interesting  article  on  the  close  connection  which 
has  been  found  to  exist  between  hail-storms  and  the 
firing  of  cannon.  He  tells  some  extraordinary  stories 
concerning  the  size  of  hailstones.  For  example,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1898.  at  Bizerta  a  liail-storm  covered  a  French 
warship  with  hailstones  some  of  which  weighed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  on  board,  nearly  twenty-one  pounds. 
The  worst  hail-storms  take  place  more  often  in  hot 
weather  than  in  the  cooler  months  of  the  year,  and 
these  visitations  are  far  more  common  in  the  south  of 
France  than  in  the  north.  Certain  districts  have  seen 
their  agricultural  prosperity  completely  destroyed  by 
one  very  bad  hail-storm.  Styria,  which  seems  to  be  pe¬ 
culiarly  liable  to  destructive  hail-storms,  was  one  of  the 
first  places  to  try  the  experiment  of  breaking  up  hail- 
clouds  by  means  of  the  firing  of  cannon,  and,  according 
to  this  article,  the  experiments  proved  so  successful 
that  now  what  he  calls  “cannon  stations”  have  been 
established  in  all  those  portions  of  the  Continent  where 
the  agricultural  interest  was  compelled,  in  the  old  days, 
to  insure  heavily  against  the  possible  destruction  by 
hail-storms  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

M  CAMILLE  FLAMMARION,  the  great  astrono- 
.  mer,  is  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  first  May 
number  of  the  Nouvcllc  Revue.  It  is  his  object  to  prove 
that  the  terrestrial  globe,  constantly  turning  on  its  own 
axis  through  space,  never  goes  twice  through  the  same 
atmosphere.  According  to  this  theory,  the  world  turns 
on  practically  twelve  axes,  and  those  interested  in  as¬ 
tronomy  will  find  the  explanation  of  his  theory  very  in¬ 
genious  and  plausible. 
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CAN  CATHOLICISM  BE  LIBERAL  ? 

M.  Pottier  once  more  makes  a  determined  effort  to 
prove  the  desirability  of  a  new  French  political  party 
which  shall  at  once  be  Catholic  and  Liberal.  He  1ms 
taken  the  trouble  to  secure  a  written  expression  of 
opinion  from  well-known  politicians,  including  those  of 
such  varying  views  as  M.  C16menceau,  the  Abh6  Gay- 
raud,  Jules  Lemaitre,  M.  Ribot,  and  M.  Trarieux. 
The  Comte  de  Blois  is  evidently  very  much  discouraged. 
He  says  that,  although  the  Catholic  party  are  always 
willing  to  join  themselves  together  to  form  such  valu¬ 
able  institutions  as  that  of  the  Catholic  Workmen’s 
Clubs,  founded  by  Comte  Albert  de  Mun,  he  does  not 
see  them  at  all  willing  to  sink  their  various  differences 
in  order  to  form  a  united  Liberal  party.  M.  CI6men- 
ceau  writes,  as  might  be  expected,  very  bitterly.  He 
points  out  that  numerous  efforts  to  form  a  Liberal 
party  have  already  taken  place  and  that  they  have  all 
failed.  M.  Cun6o  d’Ovnano,  while  full  of  faith  and  con¬ 
viction,  thoroughly  disapproves  of  mixing  up  religion 
and  politics.  He  declares  that  in  France  the  religious 
politician  is  invariably  a  royalist,  and  he  points  out 
that  the  Catholic  Liberal  party  would  inevitably  work 
for  the  restoration  of  a  Bonaparte  or  a  Bourbon.  The 
distinguished  man  of  letters,  M.  Lemaitre,  who  has 
come  prominently  to  the  front  in  connection  with  the 
Nationalist  party,  is  evidently  on  the  whole  in  favor  of 
the  formation  of  a  Catholic  Liberal  party,  but  evidently 
simply  because  he  believes  that  such  a  party  would 
work  for  the  objects  he  himself  has  in  view.  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  sets  forth  at  some  length  his  reasons  for  op¬ 
posing  the  suggestion  of  such  a  party  ;  the  majority, 
indeed,  of  the  well-known  people  whose  opinions  are 
here  set  forth  think  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  Liberal 
party  neither  desirable  nor  possible.  M.  Ribot  recalls 
the  fact  that  the  Comte  de  Mun  tried  to  do  something 
of  the  kind  some  years  ago,  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
encouraged,  he  was  begged  to  desist  from  his  efforts  by 
the  heads  of  the  French  episcopate. 

HIS  FATHER’S  SON. 

M.  Mauclair  gives  in  a  few  pages  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  M.  L6011  Daudet,  the  eldest  son  of  the  famous 
novelist,  whose  premature  death  was  such  a  terrible 
loss  to  French  letters.  Young  Daudet  has  not  cared  to 
follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  and  his  novels  differ,  as 
much  as  one  form  of  fiction  can  differ  from  another, 
from  those  of  the  writer  who  was  justly  styled  “the 
French  Dickens.”  Alphonse  Daudet  delighted  in  show¬ 
ing  the  world  simple  heroism,  the  pathos  and  the 
beauty  of  ordinary  life  ;  his  son  is  a  philosopher,  a  cynic, 
a  satirist,  and  up  to  the  present  time  each  of  his  novels 
has  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  pamphlet. 

FRENCH  HOUSEWIVES. 

Mme.  Schmahl,  who  is,  we  believe,  an  English¬ 
woman,  contributes  an  excellent  little  article  entitled 
“Domestic  Economy,”  which  is,  of  course,  entirely 
written  from  the  French  point  of  view.  She  points 
out  that  in  our  modern  life  woman,  in  her  r61e  of 
housewife,  has  the  disposal  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  husband’s  earnings  or  income.  She  also  is  an  im¬ 
portant  employer  if  labor,  and  to  the  mother  of  the 
family  falls  the  important  duty  of  looking  after  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  moral  welfare  of  the  future  citi¬ 
zens  in  every  country.  According  to  Mme.  Schmahl, 
the  modern  housewife,  for  the  most  part,  does  not  ful¬ 
fill  her  duties  at  all  competently.  Many  women  allow 


themselves  to  be  hopelessly  cheated  by  their  tradespeo¬ 
ple,  even  those  who  go  to  market  themselves,  for  they 
have  not  the  experience  which  will  save  them  from  be¬ 
ing  constantly  outwitted  in  bargaining.  Every  house¬ 
hold  is  managed  upon  a  different  plan,  each  married 
woman  buying  her  experience  very  bitterly.  She 
touches  upon  the  servant  question,  which  is  apparently 
as  great  a  problem  in  France  as  in  this  country.  She 
points  out  that  work  has  no  sex,  and  would  evidently 
like  to  see  men  taught  to  be  as  good  housekeepers  as 
are  their  wives  ;  that  is,  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  the  ideal  housewife  who  knows  something  of 
everything,  and  who  can  teach  each  of  her  servants 
how  to  do  his  or  her  work. 

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

E  have  noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  Stead’s  article  on 
“How  Will  King  Edward  VII.  Govern  ?”  And 
apart  from  this  article,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  Revue  de  Paris  for  May.  A  translation  is  given 
of  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  article  on  “China,  Reform,  and  the 
Powers,”  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  and  was 
noticed  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Juue. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  TOLSTOY. 

M.  Strannick  writes  an  interesting  paper  on  “The 
Religion  of  Tolstoy,”  which  naturally  derives  an  added 
importance  from  the  recent  excommunication.  The  life 
of  Tolstoy  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts— the 
first  purely  worldly,  and  the  second  his  evangelizing 
life  ;  and  Tolstoy  himself  admits  this  division.  At  a 
given  moment  he  was  “  converted,”  but  for  a  long  time 
he  sought  for  the  faith,  and  the  history  of  his  life  hears 
witness  to  the  moral  anguish  which  he  constantly  suf¬ 
fered.  When  he  was  at  school  he  was  troubled  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  schoolfellow  one  day 
informed  him  that  he  had  made  a  gveat  discovery— 
namely,  that  God  does  not  exist,  and  at  that  time  it 
seemed  to  Tolstoy  quite  possible.  Tolstojr’s  novels  are 
like  a  diary  of  his  moral  and  religious  uncertainties. 
The  religion  which  he  ultimately  elaborated  is  a  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  his  own,  independent  of  that,  of  the  Church  ; 
it  is  more  or  less  theoretical,  but  is  framed  for  practice. 
He  fought  most  earnestly  against  the  view  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  very  beautiful  Utopia  which  cannot  be  real¬ 
ized  in  the  world  as  it  is  at  present  constituted  ;  to  his 
mind,  Christianity  is  the  rigorous  and  complete  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  commands  of  Jesus  with  all  their  logical 
consequences.  It  must,  be  all  or  nothing — “He  who  is 
not  with  Me  is  against  Me.” 

RAILWAYS  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

M.  Loiseau  calls  attention  in  a  short  article  to  the 
importance  of  the  railway  which  Austria-Hungary  is 
projecting,  designed  to  connect  Serajeva  with  Vienna, 
and  ultimately  with  the  important  port  of  Salonika  on 
the  .ffigean  Sea.  The  aspirations  of  Austria-Hungary 
toward  Salonika  date  from  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  and  M.  Loiseau  explains  very  clearly  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  ambitions,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  affect  both  France  and  Italy. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

M.  Torau-Bayle  contributes  a  study  of  this  important 
subject  from  the  point,  of  view  of  France.  He  says  that 
France  boasts  an  excellent  system  of  higher  commer¬ 
cial  education,  and  the  great  French  schools  of  com¬ 
merce  need  have  no  fear  of  the  rivalry  of  A  ix-la-Clm- 
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pellc  or  Leipsic.  But’  that  is  not  enough.  In  France, 
he  says,  they  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  :  they  have 
inverted  the  German  procedure.  The  higher  commer¬ 
cial  schools  are  the  crown,  so  to  speak,  of  the  progress¬ 
ive  system  of  commercial  education,  and  he  complains 
that  in  France  they  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
educational  establishments  by  the  diJTicult  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations  and  by  the  high  prices  charged  to  pupils. 

THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

VERY  one  anxious  to  follow  the  important  exca¬ 
vations  that  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Roman 
Forum  should  study  the  lavishly  illustrated  article 
in  Cosmos  Cathollcus  (May  15)  by  Prof.  O.  Maruechi, 
the  greatest  of  Roman  arclneologists  to-day.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  has 
fully  justified  the  expectations  of  those  who  advocated 
it,  and  Professor  Maruechi  is  now  able  to  give  a  full 
description  of  the  wonderful  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Antiqua,  with  its  frescoes  and  inscriptions,  which  has 
been  brought  to  light  beneath  the  more  modern  edifice. 
This  newly  discovered  building  is  held  to  date  from  the 
fourth  century,  aud  is  probably  the  oldest  church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Virgin  in  Rome. 

English  literature  receives  constant  attention  from 
the  editor  of  the  Nunva  Autologin.  Among  the  books 
dealt  with  this  month  are  Hall  Caine’s  “The  Eternal 
City”  and  Roy  Devereux’s  “Side  Lights  on  South  Af¬ 
rica,”  while  Miss  Yonge  and  Bishop  Stubbs  are  each 
treated  to  a  friendly  notice.  A.  Hildebrand  (May  16) 
makes  an  energetic  protest  against  the  suggestion  that 
a  spot  of  such  idyllic  beauty  as  the  Villa  Borghese 
should  be  utilized  as  the  site  of  a  prosaic  modern  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  late  King  Humbert.  L.  Iiasi  writes  enthu¬ 
siastically  of  Eleonora  Duse  in  an  article  with  many 
interesting  portraits,  in  which  he  attributes  the  greater 
tenderness  and  purity  of  her  later  acting  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Gabriele  d’Annunzio. 

Both  the  Antologia  and  the  Rasscgna  Nazionalc 
(May  1)  take  Archbishop  Ireland  seriously  to  task  for 
his  recent  pronouncements  concerning  the  temporal 
power. 

The  French  are  said  to  be  casting  envious  eyes  at  Eng¬ 
land’s  public  schools.  Italy  is  now  beginning  to  follow 
suit.  In  Flegrca  (May  5)  the  Duca  di  Gualtieri  gives  a 
very  good  historical  account  of  the  great  public  schools 
of  England,  pointing  out  that  the  aim  of  British  educa¬ 
tional  methods  is  rather  to  develop  character  than  to 
cram  information. 

THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

N  an  article  upon  the  “Prerogatives  of  the  British 
Grown,”  contributed  to  Monatsschvift  ilbcr  Stadt 
und  Land ,  Mr.  W.  G.  Skinner,  of  Edinburgh,  endeavors 
to  explain  how  really  insignificant  the  powers  of  the 
crown  are  in  England  as  compared  to  those  exercised  by 
the  Kaiser  and  other  European  monarchs. 

Ulrich  von  Hassell  contributes  an  article  upon  Tol¬ 
stoy's  relation  to  Church  and  State.  He  considers  that 
the  Holy  Synod  kept  on  hoping  that  Tolstoy  would 
change  in  his  views  and  return  to  the  Church.  But  at 
last  this  hope  was  evidently  vain,  and  the  count  was  ex¬ 
communicated.  Von  Hassell  also  supplies  his  usual 
article  upon  German  colonial  politics,  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  development  of  southwest  Africa. 

As  usual,  Ucbcr  Land  und  Mccr  is  exceedingly  well 


illustrated  and  contains  many  interesting  articles.  The 
frontispiece  plate  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  color  print¬ 
ing,  and  depicts  a  scene  in  the  “Old  Land ’’—Hanover. 
The  other  plates  are  :  A  very  spirited  picture,  by  Albert 
Richter,  of  a  duel  on  horseback  with  lassos;  Hans 
Dahl’s  “On  the  Sunny  Wave;”  Rembrandt’s  “Man 
with  the  Staff  ;’’and  “The  Escaped  Bull,”  by  G.  Vos- 
tagh,  a  very  fine  picture  indeed.  At  the  end  of  the 
magazine  there  is  a  portrait,  among  others,  of  Major- 
General  von  Gross-Sch warzhoff,  who  was  burned  in  the 
conflagration  which  destroyed  the  Emperor’s  palace  at 
Peking.  A  rather  interesting  photograph  is  that  of 
the  sword  of  honor  which  the  Hamburg  and  Altona 
friends  of  the  Boers  have  decided  to  present  to  General 
De  Wet.  The  lost  Gainsborough  is  reproduced,  and  ac¬ 
companies  a  short  description  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  The  Boers’  camp  in  Ceylon  is  described  and  il¬ 
lustrated  from  special  photographs  by  Paul  Rubens  and 
Rudolph  Teichmann.  The  new  extension  of  the  rail¬ 
way  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Black  Forest  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  with  many  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Ernst  Haeckel  contributes  to  Deutsche  Rundschau 
a  further  installment  descriptive  of  his  journey  through 
the  Malay  states.  While  at  Batavia  he  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  fish  market  and  the  wonderful  colors 
and  shapes  of  the  fish  exposed  there.  Carl  Frenzel 
writes  at  length  concerning  the  stage  in  Berlin.  Some 
fifteen  of  Heine’s  letters,  which  have  been  hitherto  un¬ 
published,  form  the  subject  of  a  contribution  by  Ernst 
Elster.  Rudolph  Eucken  writes  upon  the  world-wide 
crisis  in  religion,  and  Lady  Blennerhaft  has  an  article 
upon  “  Paulsen  and  Pessimism." 

H.  Graf  zu  Dolma,  writing  in  Nord  und  Slid,  describes 
Crete  under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark,  beginning  with  a 
passing  reference  to  the  present,  position  of  the  island 
under  Prince  George  of  Greece.  His  account  of  the 
Phoenician  occupation  is  very  interesting.  He  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying  that  the  present  condition  of  Crete 
can  only  be  temporary, — the  nominal  control  of  the 
Porte  will  be  cast  off,  and  the  island  will  be  joined  to 
Greece.  Hugo  Bbttger  writes  at  considerable  length 
upon  political  economy. 

The  May  number  of  Die  Qcscllschaft  contains  an  in¬ 
teresting"  account  of  his  interview  with  Count  Tolstoy 
by  Siegfried  Hey.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Tolstoy’s 
house  in  Moscow,  and  Mr.  Hey  thus  describes  the  work¬ 
room  of  the  count :  It  is  very  plain,  the  quiet  corner  of 
a  worker  and  thinker.  White  walls,  bare  of  pictures. 
A  large  writing-table  covered  with  manuscripts  and 
books  in  miscellaneous  confusion.  The  rest  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  consists  of  a  standing  desk,  a  large  leather  sofa, 
and  a  few  chairs.  The  four  windows  look  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  As  usual,  Tolstoy  was  dressed  in  peasant’s  cos¬ 
tume.  The  count  began  by  reproaching  his  visitor  for 
having  been  an  officer,  but  the  talk  soon  drifted  to  the 
subject  of  patriotism,  and  later  to  literature.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  present  Czech  language  troubles  as  absurd 
and  unworthy  of  the  present  century.  He  does  not  like 
Ibsen,  and  would  not  discuss  him  beyond  saying  that 
he  could  not  endure  him,  and  that  Ibsen  himself  did 
not  know  what  he  wanted.  Mr.  Hey  thinks  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Tolstoy  ever  to  settle  down  outside  of 
Russia,  as  did  Turgenieff.  The  interview  lasted  close 
on  an  horn',  and  was  closed  by  Countess  Tolstoy  en¬ 
tering  to  take  her  husband  to  tea. 

Another  interesting  article  is  contributed  upon  the 
German  East  African  Railway. 
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THE  haphazard,  purposeless  writer  would  Sever  be 
attracted  to  a  task  of  such  proportions  as  Mr. 
Churchill  outlined  for  himself  when  he  undertook  what 
was  to  be  the  first  attempt  of  any  writer  to  employ  in  a 
large  way  the  causes,  the  incidents,  and  the  controlling 
personalities  of  the  Civil  War  for  purposes  of  fiction. 
To  weigh  the  opposing  influences  at  work  North  and 
South,  to  measure  the  interests  involved,  to  analyze  the 
motives  that  contended  for  the  mastery,— these  were 
some  of  the  obligations  implied  in  the  contract. 

There  are  many  novels  for  which  history  serves  as  a 
kind  of  “background  in  “The  Crisis”  it  is  the  very 
fabric  of  the  story  itself.  As  the  narrative  proceeds,  the 
rush  of  great  events,  the  emerging  of  leaders,  and  the 
gradual  revelation  of  a  nation’s  destiny  command  more 
and  more  of  the  reader’s  attention,  until  the  individual 
fortunes  of  the  hero  and  heroine  seem  subordinated— 
and  properly  so — to  the  fortunes  of  their  country. 

In  the  choice  of  scene  and  selection  of  materials  for 
his  story,  Mr.  Churchill  has  shown  rare  powers  of  dis¬ 
cernment  and  discrimination,  which  cause  us  to  wonder 
at  times  whether,  after  all,  his  true  vocation  is  not  that 
of  historian  rather  than  of  novelist.  It  was  historical, 
more  than  literary,  insight  that  guided  him  unerringly 
to  the  real  theater  of  the  Civil  War — the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  historical  sense  led  him  to  see  there  sharply 
outlined  the  underlying  causes  of  the  conflict  standing 
forth  in  their  nakedness.  He  saw  the  descendants  of 
the  Virginian  Cavalier  and  the  son  of  New  England 
Puritanism  meeting  on  that  ground  and  claiming  it, 
the  one  for  slavery,  the  other  for  free  labor.  He  saw, 
too,  te  “squatter-sovereignty”  following  of  Douglas 
and  that  larger  element  which,  when  the  shock  of  war 
came,  stood  first  of  all  for  the  Union — the  element 
“racy  of  the  soil”  out  of  which  grew  Lowell’s  “first 
American.”  Nor  did  he  overlook  those  foreign-born  im¬ 
migrants  in  our  central  West  and  Southwest  who,  with 
rare  devotion,  gave  all  they  had,  even  to  life  itself, 
for  an  adopted  nationality. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  all  these  currents  of 
Americanism  met  in  the  decade  before  the  war,  lived 
Colonel  Carvel  and  his  daughter  Virginia,  and  there 
they  worthily  sustained  the  traditions  of  a  noble 
Southern  ancestry.  Thither  came,  a  few  years  before 
the  war,  young  Stephen  Brice  and  his  mother,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  New  England  conservatism  and  good 
breeding— for  Stephen  shattered  all  the  preconceptions 
of  the  planter  aristocracy  by  appearing  as  a  Yankee 
gentleman,  an  anomalous  character  in  those  days  in  the 
South  ;  and  Mrs.  Brice  was  every  inch  a  lady.  There 
is  another  type  of  Yankee  in  the  stoiy — Eliphalet  Hop¬ 
per,  the  grasping,  “caPlating,”  mercenary,  soulless 
Wretch,  whom  none  of  the  Southerners  depicted  by  Mr. 
Churchill  approaches  in  despicable  villainy  ;  and  then 
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there  is  Judge  Whipple,  the  austere,  reserved,  high- 
minded  fanatic, — men  of  his  fiber  are  called  “cranks” 
today.  The  only  close  friend  Judge  Whipple  had  in 
St.  Louis  before  Stephen  Brice  came  was  Colonel  Car¬ 
vel-Colonel  Carvel,  who  stood  for  everything  that 
Judge  Whipple  opposed  and  detested,  who  gloried  in 
the  South  and  her  institutions,  and,  when  the  time 
came,  fought  for  them.  Virginia  Carvel  is  a  true 
daughter  of  the  South,  and  if  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  her  marrying  Stephen  Brice,  the  reader  is 
not  dismayed.  Ke  knows  that  somehow  the  obstacles 
will  be  surmounted,  that  destiny  will  have  her  way. 
This  is  a  matter  quite  beyond  Mr.  Churchill's  control. 

Other  characters  come  and  go  as  the  story  proceeds, — 
the  silent,  diffident  “  Captain  Grant”  who  sold  firewood 
in  St.  Louis  in  those  days  before  the  war  ;  the  “Major 
Sherman  ”  who  was  president  of  a  St.  Louis  street-car 
line,  and  finally  the  uncouth  figure  of  the  rail-splitter 
President,  whose  homely  political  philosophy  permeates 
the  book  and  almost  woos  the  reader  away  from  the 
story  itself.  “Abraham  Lincoln  loved  the  Soutli  as 
well  as  the  North,”  says  Mr.  Churchill  ;  “The  Crisis" 
makes  us  feel  that  this  was  so.  It  becomes  quite  evi¬ 
dent,  as  we  read  on,  that  Lincoln  ,  is  the  author’s  hero, 
whatever  place  we  assign  him  in  the  story.  The  unique 
personality  of  the  martyr  President  seems  to  dominate 
the  book.  At  one  time  or  another  the  leading  characters 
come  under  its  mysterious  spell.  It  is  from  Lincoln 
that  Stephen  Brice,  the  cultured  Bostonian,  receives  the 
new  gospel  of  Western  Americanism  and  democrac}'. 
To  Virginia  Carvel  at  last  comes  the  revelation  that 
this  patient  burden-bearer  is  laden  with  the  sorrows  of 
her  own  people— the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  South¬ 
land. 

The  strength  of  “  The  Crisis  ”  is  not  in  the  spectacular 
element.  It  is  a  war  story  without  very  much  war  in 
it ;  the  melodramatic  features  are  pleasantly  absent.  The 
account  of  the  Lincoln-Douglns  debate  at  Freeport  is 
more  actual  and  effective  than  a  battle  scene  in  the 
average  war  story— and  that  debate  meant  vastly  more 
than  many  a  battle.  So  of  the  book  as  a  whole  it  may 
be  said  that  it  deals  with  causes  rather  than  with  out¬ 
ward  results.  Mr.  Churchill  has  taken  his  work  seri¬ 
ously  ;  he  has  followed  up  a  bold  conception  with  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  virile  execution  that  commands  our  respect. 
There  is  not  a  dull  or  lifeless  page  in  the  book.  The 
reader’s  interest  is  held  by  the  theme  itself,  not  by  any 
artifice  of  plot  or  literary  device  of  any  sort.  The  ques¬ 
tion  how  far  the  historian’s  materials  may  be  legiti¬ 
mately  employed  by  the  novelist  is  a  question  for  the 
critics  to  wrangle  over.  Whatever  their  decision  may 
he  (if  they  ever  reach  a  decision),  Mr.  Churchill  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  achievement  of  his  purpose.  He 
1ms  solved  the  problem  in  his  own  way,  to  the  general 
satisfaction,  we  venture  to  say,  of  his  readers.  More 
clearly  than  any  other  story-writer  of  his  day,  he  has 
pointed  out  to  us  what  the  fathers  fought  for  and  what 
the  present  generation  is  to  live  for,— the  heritage  of 
sound  and  true  Americanism, 
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BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL,  DESCRIPTION,  AND 
EXPLORATION. 

The  Bolivian  Andes.  By  Sir  Martin  Conway.  8vo,  pp. 
403.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  83. 

The  famous  mountain-climber.  Sir  Martin  Con  way.  Rives 
in  this  volume  a  record  of  his  climbing  and  exploration  in 
the  Cordillera  in  the  years  1893  and  1000.  Apart  from  the 
new  information  furnished  by  the  author  concerning  the 
unexplored  heights  of  the  Andes,  this  book  gives  many  facts 
of  commercial  interest  regarding  the  rubber  industry,  the 
goldmines  of  the  region,  and  other  industrial  matters.  It 
is  a  book  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  freshest  and  most 
readable  account  of  the  little-known  country  which  has 
come  so  late  within  the  scope  of  this  English  explorer’s 
efforts. 

The  New  Brazil.  By  Marie  Robinson  Wright.  Large 
4to,  pp.  450.  Philadelphia  :  George  Barrie  &  Sou. 


Mrs.  Marie  Robinson  Wright  has  written  an  encyclo¬ 
pedic  account  of  the  history  and  resources  of  Brazil.  The 
work  gives  special  attention  to  the  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  features  of  the  country,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
work  on  Brazil  published  in  English  since  the  transforma¬ 
tion  from  empire  to  republic.  The  author  has  made  ex¬ 
tended  journeys  in  Brazil,  covering  thousands  of  miles  and 
requiring  nearly  two  years  for  completion.  The  book  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  photographs. 

Compilation  of  Narratives  of  Explorations  in  Alaska. 

4 to,  pp.  856.  Washington  :  Government  Printing 
Office. 

This  volume,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  tiio  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  embraces  in  narrative  form 
the  records  of  various  expeditions  made  to  Alaska  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  United  States  army,  beginning 
with  that  of  Lieutenant  Raymond  in  1809,  and  closing  with 
those  of  Abercrombie,  Glenn,  and  Richardson  in  1899.  This 
report  is  the  most  comprehensive  that  lias  thus  far  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Government  with  reference  to  Alaska,  and 
for  a  long  time  to  come  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  useful  ref¬ 
erence  work  dealing  with  this  portion  of  our  national  do¬ 
main.  Numerous  maps  and  illustrations  accompany  the 
text. 


Iu  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan  :  Being  the  Record  of 
Three  Years’  Exploration.  By  Captain  H.  H.  P. 
Deasy.  8vo,  pp.  420.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  So. 


An  important  addition  to  the  recent  literature  of  Orien¬ 
tal  travel  has  been  made  by  Captain  Deasy.  late  of  the 
Queen’s  Lancers,  who  presents  the  public  with  a  record  of 
his  journeys  and  explorations  in  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkes¬ 
tan.  Other  writers  have  acquainted  us  with  some  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  any  one  who  ventures  into 
this  wild  region,  and  Captain  Densy’s  tale  of  adventure  is 
no  exception  to  the  experiences  of  all  recent  travelers  in  that 
portion  of  the  globe.  What  gives  his  book  special  va  ue  is 
the  fact  that  his  explorations  were  conducted  in  a  methodi¬ 
cal  manner,  and  covered  a  period  of  three  years.  Among 
t  he  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  numerous  photogiaphs of 
the  scenery  and  people. 

With  the  Tibetans  in  Tent  and  Temple.  By  Susie 
Carson  Rijnhnrt,  M.D.  13mo,  pp.  400.  New  York : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  SI. 50. 

Mrs.  Rijnhnrt  gives  an  account  in  this  book  of  her  four 
years’  residence  on  the  Tibetan  border  and  ofj^urney 
into  the  far  interior  of  the  country  undertaken  in  1898.  li  e 
pathetic  feature  of  this  journey  is  the  fact  that  of  the i  little 
party  that  started  Mrs.  Rijnhart  herself  is  the  sole  sm- 
vivor,  her  husband  and  little  son  having  perished.  Mis. 


Rijnhart  has  Incorporated  in  her  narrative  many  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  customs  and  social  conditions  of  the  Tibetan 
people. 

Nigeria.  By  Charles  Henry  Robinson.  12mo,  pp.  223. 
New  York  :  M.  S.  Mansfield  &  Co.  §2. 

In  this  volume  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Robinson  describes 
that  portion  of  Africa  which  lias  only  recently  been  made  a 
part  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  full 
significance  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  1898,  recognizing 
Great  Britain's  claim  to  Nigeria,  has  been  yet  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  world  at  large.  This  treaty  definitely  acknowl¬ 
edges  a  British  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  the  territory 
dominated  by  the  great  Hausa-speaking  race,  hav  ing  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  probably  25,000,000,  of  whom  about  15,000,000  speak 
the  Hausa  language.  Apart  from  the  British  possessions  in 
India  and  Burma,  there  is  no  native  state  now  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  empire  which  can  compare  in  popula¬ 
tion,  size,  and  importance  with  this  protectorate  of  Nigeria. 

Every-Day  Life  in  Washington.  By  Charles  N.  Pep¬ 
per.  8vo,  pp.  416.  New  York  :  The  Christian  Her¬ 
ald.  §1. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  the  author  of  this  work,  who 
follows  a  method  of  his  own,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
readable  and  instructive  description  of  the  federal  capital. 
Mr.  Pepper’s  text  is  enlivened  by  countless  allusions  to  the 
personalities  of  Washington's  public  men,  while  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  illustration  quite  as  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
people  as  to  buildings  und  natural  scenery.  Among  the 
topics  treated  are  many  which  are  wholly  outside  the  scope 
of  the  ordinary  guide-book,  but  which  are  not  for  that  rea¬ 
son  less  pertinent  to  the  requirements  of  the  American  tour¬ 
ist  and  siglit-seer. 

The  Tenth  Island  :  Being  Some  Account  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  By  Beckles  Willson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Whiteway,  K.C.M.G., 
and  Some  Remarks  on  Newfoundland  and  the  Navy 
by  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  C.B.  12mo,  pp.  215. 
New  York  :  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  Co'.  81.50. 

Americans  desirous  of  informing  themselves  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Newfoundland  will  find  an  interesting  account  of 
the  people,  politics,  problems,  and  peculiarities  of  that 
country  in  “The  Tenth  Island,"  by  Mr.  Beckles  Willson. 
It  is  not  always  remembered  even  by  Englishmen  that  New- 
foundland  was  the  first  of  England's  colonies,  nor,  as  we  are 
reminded  by  Mr.  Willson,  that  Newfoundland’s  fisheries 
formed  the  foundation  of  England’s  naval  greatness.  In 
recent  years  the  railroad-building  and  other  operations  in¬ 
itiated  by  Mr.  Robert  Reid  have  attracted  world-wide  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  island  seems  to  be  just  entering  on  a  new  era 
of  commercial  and  industrial  growth. 

Australasia,  the  Commonwealth,  and  New  Zealand. 
(The  Temple  Primers.)  By  Arthur  W.  Jose.  24mo, 
pp.  172.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
40  cents. 

This  compact  little  book  in  the  series  of  “Temple 
Primers”  gives  the  most  essential  facts  relating  to  the  his¬ 
tory,  resources,  and  prospects  of  England’s  Australian  colo¬ 
nies.  The  chapters  on  “The  Political  Mechanism,”  “ Self- 
Government,”  and  “Social  Development"  are  especially 
suggestive  to  American  readers. 

The  Niagara  Book.  By  W.  I).  Howells,  Mark  Twain, 
Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  and  others.  12mo,  pp. 
353.  New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  81.50. 

In  this  volume  the  Falls  of  Niagara  arc  described  by 
W.  I).  Howells,  Mark  Twain,  Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  and 
other  well-known  u  liters,  each  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
The  book  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  “guide"  to  the  falls, 
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but  it  slioulil  be  rend  by  every  intending  visitor  to  the  great 
cataract,  and  in  this  “  Pan-American  ”  season  there  are 
likely  to  be  more  such  visitors  than  ever  before. 

NATURE-STUDY. 

Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts.  By  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.  12mo,  pp.  35S.  New  York :  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company.  §2.50. 

The  aim  of  this  book,  both  in  text  and  in  illustration,  is  to 
present  the  wild  flower  in  its  native  environment,— in  other 
words,  the  flower  with  the  landscape  as  a  setting.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  treatment  is  from  the  artistic  rather  than  the  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view.  The  illustrations  of  the  work  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  photographs  made  by  the  author  and  Mr. 
J.  Horace  McFarland.  Several  of  the  full-page  pictures 
printed  with  dark  backgrounds  are  singularly  effective. 
Insect  Life  :  An  Introduction  to  Nature-Study.  By 
John  Henry  Comstock.  12mo,  pp.  349.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  §1.75. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Professor  Comstock’s  manual  of 
insect-study,  several  colored  plates  have  been  introduced. 
These,  together  with  the  many  original  illustrations  en¬ 
graved  by  Mrs.  Comstock  especially  for  the  work,  serve  to 
convey  a  vivid  notion  of  the  various  species  described.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Comstock’s  book  has  long  had  a  place  of  its  own  as  an 
aid  to  teachers  of  nature-study  in  public  schools,  to  students 
of  higher  schools,  and  to  others  interested  in  outdoor  life. 

Moths  and  Butterflies.  By  Mary  C.  Dickerson.  Svo, 
pp.  344.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  §2.50. 

This  is  an  untechnical  work  designed  as  a  guide  for  the 
study  of  moths  and  butterflies  during  the  summer  months. 
It  identifies  by  means  of  photographs  from  life  forty  common 
forms,  in  caterpillar,  chrysalis  or  cocoon,  and  adult  stages. 
The  book  makes  clear  the  external  structure  adapting  the 
creature  to  its  life,  and  describes  and  illustrates  the  changes 
in  form  from  caterpillar  to  chrysalis  and  from  chrysalis  to 
butterfly.  A  child’s  observation  of  nature  may  be  profitably 
directed  by  the  judicious  use  of  this  very  suggestive  volume. 
Mosquitoes  :  How  They  Live ;  How  They  Carry  Dis¬ 
ease  ;  How  They  Are  Classified  ;  How  They  May  Be 
Destroyed.  *By  L.  O.  Howard.  12mo,  pp.  241. 
New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  §1.25. 

Recent  endeavors  to  mitigate  the  mosquito  scourge  in 
certain  parts  of  our  country  have  met  with  more  or  less  ridi¬ 
cule  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  not  generally  understood  that 
these  crusades  have  really  been  measurably  successful,  and 
that  they  are  based  upon  purely  practical  and  rational  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  has  been  declared  by  one  enthusiast,  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  enduring  the  mosquito  plague 
than  for  allowing  the  smallpox  to  ravage  communities  as  it 
did  before  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  Dr.  Howard  in¬ 
forms  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  valuable  treatise  that 
work  against  mosquitoes  is  being  undertaken  everywhere  by 
individuals  and  communities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Dr. 
Howard  has  written  out  in  this  volume  what  is  known  about 
mosquitoes  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  from  the  medi¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  and  from  the  practical  side.  Dr.  Howard 
points  out  to  physicians  how  the  different  kinds  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  can  be  distinguished,  indicating  characteristic  habits 
of  the  breeding-places  of  those  forms  which  spread  malaria 
and  yellow  fever.  A  full  exposition  is  given  of  the  remedial 
measures  to  be  employed  in  mosquito-ridden  neighborhoods. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 

Social  Control  :  A  Survey  of  the  Foundations  of  Order. 
By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  12mo,  pp.  463.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  §1.25. 

In  this  work.  Professor  Ross  seeks  to  determine  how  far 
the  order  that  we  see  about  us  is  due  to  social  influences. 
This  sochil  order,  however,  cannot  be  explained  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  contribution  of  the  individual,  and  it  is 
therefore  part  of  Professor  Ross'  task  to  distinguish  tjie  in¬ 


dividual’s  contribution  from  that  of  society.  Having  done 
this,  lie  proceeds  to  bring  to  light  what  is  contained  in  this 
social  contribution.  Professor  Ross  lias  been  engaged  in  the 
studies  resulting  in  this  book  during  the  past  six  years,  hav¬ 
ing  made  extended  research  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  studies  have  already  been  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Socialoyii,  and  have  won  the  highest 
praise  of  American  specialists  in  the  field  of  social  psychol¬ 
ogy,  resulting  in  an  invitation  to  Professor  Ross  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  at  Harvard  University  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 

Government,  or  Human  Evolution  :  Individualism  and 
Collectivism.  By  Edmond  Kelly.  12mo,  pp.  xv  - 
608.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  §2.50. 
Mr.  Kelly's  second  volume  on  government  is  devoted 
wholly  to  the  subjects  of  “  Individualism  ”  and  “  Collectiv¬ 
ism,”  meaning  by  the  hitter  term  the  method  by  which  so¬ 
cial  justice  may  be  promoted.  Collectivism  as  an  ideally 
perfect  state  of  society  forms  no  essential  part,  of  the  collec¬ 
tivist  programme  as  studied  by  Mr.  Kelly,  although  in  the 
explanation  of  what  collectivism  is  he  lias  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  the  ideal  collectivist  state.  Having  started 
in  his  investigations  with  an  admittedly  strong  bias  in  favor 
of  individualism,  Mr.  Kelly  lias  so  far  revised  his  opinionsas 
to  discard  much  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  philosophy  while  still 
seeing  in  socialism  not  a  few  economic  fallacies.  In  other 
words,  his  effort  is  “  to  preserve  the  care  for  the  individual 
which  distinguishes  human  from  pre-human  evolution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  recover  the  care  for  the  race— for  the 
community— which  man  in  departing  from  nature  seems  un¬ 
wisely  to  have  neglected.” 

A  Treatise  on  the  Rights  and  Privileges  Guaranteed  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  By  Henry  Brannon  (Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia).  Svo,  pp.  562. 
Cincinnati :  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Treatises  on  the  Constitution  always  find  readers  in  this 
country  within  or  without  the  legal  profession.  Judge 
Brannon,  of  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  rightly  re¬ 
garding  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  the  most  important 
of  all  the  additions  to  the  American  Constitution,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  volume  giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  personal 
rights  guaranteed  by  this  amendment,  considering  also  its 
various  bearings  on  State  action  and  the  relations  of  States 
to  the  federal  government.  The  scope  of  Judge  Brannon’s 
discussion  includes  such  topics  as  the  restrictions  that  may 
be  imposed  upon  monopolies  and  trusts,  the  power  to  re¬ 
strain  by  injunction,  strikes  and  boycotts,  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
clusive  charters  and  grants  by  States  and  municipalities  as 
fostering  monopolies,  the  rights  of  neutralization  and  expa¬ 
triation,  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  acquire,  hold, 
and  govern  foreign  territory,  and  many  other  incidental  and 
cognate  subjects. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective, 
and  Delinquent  Classes,  and  of  their  Social  Treat¬ 
ment.  By  Charles  Richmond  Henderson.  12mo, 
pp.  39T.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  §1.50. 
Although  this  volume  is  nominally  the  second  edition 
of  a  hook  some  timeout  of  print,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  now 
book.  It  is  the  result  of  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  study  of  the  classes  of  which  it  treats.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  been  a  close  observer  of  those  classes,  of  so¬ 
ciety's  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  and  of  the  organized 
work  of  European  countries  in  their  behalf.  His  book  :s  a 
systematic  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  insan¬ 
ity,  pauperism,  crime,  and  kindred  evils.  It  contains  the 
latest  authoritative  data  concerning  these  problems. 
Substitutes  for  the  Saloon.  By  Raymond  Calkins. 
12mo,  pp.  397.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
§1.30. 

This  is  the  third  volume  issued  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Liquor  Prob- 
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lem.  The  purpose  of  this  body  1ms  now  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public  tlmt  it  hardly  requires  explanation.  It 
was  organized  in  1893  "  to  secure  a  body  of  facts  which  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  public  and  private  action.” 
It  has  proceeded  to  collect  and  collate  such  data,  and  among 
I  lie  results  of  its  work  are  two  volumes  entitled,  respective¬ 
ly,  “The  Liquor  Problem  in  Its  Legislative  Aspects”  and 
••  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem.”  The  present 
volume  is  Issued  under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee 
appointed  from  the  Ethical  Sub-Committee,  which,  as  origi¬ 
nally  constituted,  was  made  up  of  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody, 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Dr.  E.  E.  L.  Gould,  and  Prof. 
William  M.  Slonne.  (Mr.  Warner's  death  occurred  after 
Hie  committee  began  its  labors.)  The  problem  approached 
by  Mr.  Calkins  is  that  of  the  saloon;  and  the  single  aspect  of 
that  problem  which  is  considered  is  the  contribution  of  the 
Baloon  to  sociability.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  club  life  as  related  to  the  saloon  as  a  social  center, 
and  of  the  various  substitutes  offered  for  the  saloon,  such  ns 
lunch-rooms  and  coffee-houses,  social  clubs  and  athletic  as¬ 
sociations,  settlements,  reading-rooms,  gymnasiums,  etc. 
The  cities  selected  for  special  study  were  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Cleveland.  Buffalo,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  Mem¬ 
phis.  The  volume  represents  a  vast  amount  of  inquiry  de¬ 
voted  to  this  single  aspect  of  the  problem  of  temperance 
reform. 

Tenement  Conditions  in  Chicago.  Report  by  the  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee  of  the  City  Homes  Associa¬ 
tion.  Text  by  Robert  Hunter.  8vo,  pp.  208.  Chi¬ 
cago  :  City  Homes  Association. 

The  City  Homes  Association  of  Chicago  is  endeavoring 
to  establish  small  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  one  or  more 
municipal  lodging-houses  on  the  model  of  those  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  to  secure  better  tenement-houses.  As 
a  first  step  toward  better  housing  conditions  in  Chicago, 
the  association  has  prosecuted  an  investigation  of  tenement 
conditions,  and  the  results  of  this  investigation  are  now 
given  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  committee.  Districts  were  selected  as  showing  the 
worst  sanitary  and  housing  evils,  and  these  districts  were 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  committee.  In  the  work  of  enu¬ 
merating  the  tenement-house  population  of  these  districts. 
Dr.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  formerly  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  and  now  of  Cornell,  served  ns  director,  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  committee  with  a  statement  of  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  found,  together  with  maps,  diagrams,  and  statistical 
tables.  The  report  ns  now  submitted  not  only  shows  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  but  also  compares  the  conditions  in 
Chicago  with  those  elsewhere.  It.  is  illustrated  from  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  Jew  in  London  :  A  Study  of  Racial  Character  and 
Present-Day  Conditions.  By  C.  Russell  and  H.  S. 
Lewis.  12mo,  pp.  xxxi— 288.  New  York  :  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  81.50. 

These  studies  of  "  The  Jew  in  London  ”  were  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Toynbee  Trustees.  The  writer  of 
the  first  essay,  "The  Jewish  Question  in  the  East  End,” 
is  Mr.  Russell,  an  Oxford  graduate,  who  spent  a  year  in 
and  about  Whitechapel  visiting  the  homes  and  clubs  and 
meeting-places  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  presents  an¬ 
other  view  of  the  same  subject,  is  himself  a  Jew,  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  graduate,  and  an  Oriental  scholar.  In  several  official 
capacities  he  has  come  into  close  and  various  contact  with 
the  Jews  of  the  Whitechapel  district.  The  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  volume  are  “  The  Social  Question,”  "  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Question,”  and  “The  Religious  Question.”  Under 
the  first  head,  the  mingling  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  popu¬ 
lation  is  considered ;  under  the  second,  the  quest  ion  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  maintaining  or  diminishing  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  Jews;  and  under  the  third,  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  religion  in  exercising  an  influence  toward  maintain¬ 
ing  the  tribal  and  exclusive  character  of  Judaism.  These 


are  all  vital  problems  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  London,  and  the  book  has  a  distinct  value  for 
American  students. 

Our  Land  and  Land  Policy.  Speeches,  Lectures,  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings.  By  Henry  George.  New 
York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.  §2.50. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  selections  of  miscellaneous 
written  and  spoken  utterances  of  Henry  George  not  other¬ 
wise  appearing  in  book  form.  The  essay  on  "  Our  Land  and 
Land  Policy"  was  originally  published  in  1871.  when  its 
author  was  only  locally  known  in  San  Francisco  as  a  news¬ 
paper  writer.  It  contains  the  original  idea  of  “Progress 
and  Poverty.”  Only  about  a  thousand  copies  of  the  original 
edition  were  sold.  The  present  volume  includes  also  essays 
on  "  The  Study  of  Political  Economy,”  “The  American  Re¬ 
public,”  "The  Crime  of  Poverty,"  " Land  and  Taxation,’ 
“‘Thou Shalt  Not  Steal,’"  “To  Workingmen,”  "‘Thy  King¬ 
dom  Come,”’  "Justice  the  Object— Taxation  the  Means, 
“Causes of  the  Business  Depression, "and  “  Peace  by  Stand¬ 
ing  Army.” 

Monopolies  Past,  and  Present  :  An  Introductory  Study. 
By  James  Edward  Le  Rossignol.  12mo,  pp.  256. 
New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  §1.25. 

In  this  volume,  Professor  Le  Rossignol  traces  the  history 
of  monopolies  back  to  ancient  times,  adducing  as  typical 
examples  the  hard  bargain  driven  by  Jacob  with  his  brother 
Esau  and  the  corner  in  food  products  manipulated  by  Jacob’s 
wily  son  Joseph  during  the  famine  in  Egypt.  The  author 
also  states  the  problems  connected  with  modern  monopolies, 
and  encourages  the  reader  to  work  out  solutions  of  his  own 
based  on  a  study  of  past  and  present  conditions. 

Talk  on  Civics.  By  Henry  Holt.  12mo,  pp.  xxvi — 193. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  §1.25. 

In  tliis  volume,  Mr.  Holt  has  made  a  unique  contribution 
to  our  politico-economic  literature.  While  the  discussion 
covers  the  whole  field  of  civic  relations,  Mr.  Holt's  treats 
ment  of  the  subject  deals  with  economic  considerations  far 
more  than  is  customary  in  the  ordinary  text-book  on  "civ¬ 
ics.”  Mr.  Holt  devotes  a  large  proportion  of  his  book  to  a 
discussion  of  property  rights.  This  is  followed  by  chapters 
on  money,  public  works,  charities,  municipal  government, 
and  taxation,  material  under  all  these  heads  being  arranged 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  authorities  largely 
followed  by  Mr.  Holt  in  this  treatise  are  among  the  experts 
in  the  discussion  and  treatment  of  the  various  problems 
considered,  and  his  novel  method  has  enabled  him  to  utilize 
a  great  body  of  fresh  and  important  data. 

Taxation  of  Corporations  in  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  By  Robert  Harvey 
Whitten.  (New  York  State  Library  Bulletin  61.) 
8vo,  pp.  194.  Albany  :  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Paper,  25  cents. 

Dr.  Robert  II.  Whitten,  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
whoso  bulletins  of  comparative  legislation  are  so  widely 
used,  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  systems  of  taxa¬ 
tion  of  corporations  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  This  study  has  been 
published  in  a  bulletin  by  the  New  York  State  Library,  and 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  by  legislators  and  others 
interested  in  revising  State  laws  dealing  with  corporations. 

Domestic  Service.  By  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon.  12mo, 
pp.  xxvii— 338.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  §2. 

.  A  second  edit  ion  of  Professor  Salmon’s  valuable  treatise 
on  domestic  service  has  been  called  for,  and  a  supplementary 
chapter  on  the  condition  of  domestic  service  in  Europe  has 
been  incorporated.  This  chapter  is  based  largely  on  inqui¬ 
ries  made  at  various  times  during  the  past  ten  yenrs  of  heads 
of  households  and  housekeepers  in  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy.  Features  common  to  all  these  countries 
have  been  indicated,  ns  well  as  some  peculiar  to  each.  It 
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may  bo  well  to  remind  our  renders  that  the  information 
which  serves  ns  the  basis  of  Professor  Salmon’s  book  was 
obtained  through  a  series  of  blanks  sent  out  during  the  years 
18S9-00.  Three  schedules  were  prepared,— one  for  employ¬ 
ers,  one  for  employees,  and  one  asking  for  miscellaneous  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  Woman’s  Exchange,  the  teaching 
of  household  employments,  and  kindred  subjects.  These 
inquiries  resulted  in  a  body  of  information  such  ns  had 
never  before  been  gathered  in  this  country  by  any  agency, 
public  or  private. 

Municipal  Accounting  :  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on 
the  Subject  of  Municipal  Accounts,  Illustrated  by 
Specimens  of  Improved  Forms  of  Books  and  Reports. 
By  F.  H.  Mncpherson.  8vo,  pp.  46.  Detroit :  The 
Book-Keeper  Publishing  Company.  $3. 

A  book  which  should  prove  helpful  to  financial  officers 
of  municipalities  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Mncpher¬ 
son,  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac¬ 
countants.  Mr.  Mncpherson  treats  the  whole  question  of 
municipal  accounts  in  a  concise  but  comprehensive  manner, 
illustrating  his  points  by  specimen  forms.  The  book  in¬ 
cludes  also  tabular  computations  showing  the  interest-earn¬ 
ing  power  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Yols. 
III.  and  IV.  8vo,  pp.  672 — 611.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  §7.50. 

M r.  Augustus  J ohn  Cuthbert  Hare,  throughout  the  sixty- 
seven  years  of  his  life,  has  had  acquaintance  with  a  remark¬ 
ably  large  number  of  interesting  and  gifted  people,— not 
merely  people  of  title  and  social  position,  but  the  class  of 
people  who  write  entertaining  letters,  tell  good  stories,  and 
have  seen  the  world.  Mr.  Hare  himself  is  best  known  in  the 
United  States  as  the  author  of  “Walks  in  Rome,"  “  Cities 
of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,"  "Venice  and  Florence," 
and  other  books  of  Italian  travel  and  description.  In  all  the 
1,300  pages  of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  covering  the  last 
thirty  years  of  Mr.  Hare’s  life,  comparatively  little  of  the 
author’s  personality  is  revealed.  The  volumes  derive  their 
chief  interest  from  the  correspondence  of  tha  author’s  nota¬ 
ble  friends. 

The  Hall  of  Fame.  By  Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken. 
12mo,  pp.  292.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
§1.75. 

Chancellor  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  who,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered.  contributed  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
November  of  lust  year  the  first  authorized  account  of  the  se¬ 
lection  of  names  tor  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  prepared,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Senate,  an  official  book  as  a  statement  of  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  of  its  history  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1900.  Popular  interest  1ms  demanded  such 
a  work  as  this,  aud  Chancellor  MacCracken  has  wisely  ap¬ 
pended  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  twenty-nine  per¬ 
sonages  selected  in  1900  by  the  electors.  An  appendix  con¬ 
tains  judgments  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  editors  of  important 
journals  and  magazines. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant.  By  Walter  Allen.  (Riverside  Bio¬ 
graphical  Series.)  16mo,  pp.  153.  Boston  :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  75  cents. 

A  good  brief  biography  of  General  Grant  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Walter  Allen  to  the  “  Riverside  Biographical 
Series.”  Like  most  of  the  biographers  of  the  great  com¬ 
mander— and  their  name  is  legion— Mr.  Allen  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  hero’s  military  career,  giving  comparatively 
little  space  to  General  Grant's  record  in  civil  life  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  In  his  view,  the  acceptance 
of  the  Presidency  was  a  mistake ;  Grant's  place  was  never 
in  politics. 


Stevensoni&na  :  Being  a  Reprint  of  Various  Literary 
and  Pictorial  Miscellany  Associated  with  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  the  Man  and  His  Work.  12ino, 
pp.  94.  New  York  :  M.  F.  Mansfield.  §1.50. 

Under  this  title  much  interesting  material  associated  in 
one  way  and  another  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  been 
collected.  An  essay  by  Stevenson  on  “  Books  Which  Have 
Influenced  Me”  is  a  characteristic  personal  revelation. 
Several  critical  essays  are  reprinted  from  the  English  liter¬ 
ary  journals. 

Remembrnnces  of  Emerson.  By  John  Albee.  12nio, 
pp.  154.  New  York  :  Robert  G.  Cooke.  §1.25. 
While  Mr.  Albee  makes  no  claim  to  long  or  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  Emerson,  his  "  Remembrances" 
are  interesting  as  revealing  Emerson’s  influence  on  the 
young  men  of  his  time.  It  was  as  a  student  and  disciple 
that  Mr.  Albee  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Concord  phi¬ 
losopher. 

The  Passing  of  the  Great  Queen  :  A  Tribute  to  the 
Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
16mo,  pp.  89.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

Victoria:  Maid,  Matron,  Monarch.  By  “ Graplio ’’ (J. 
A.  Adams).  12mo,  pp.  252.  Chicago  :  Advance 
Publishing  Company.  50  cents. 

SOME  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Civil  History  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  By  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  12mo,  pp.  318.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. :  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company. 
§1.25. 

Dr.  Curry's  exposition  of  the  character  and  motives  of 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  forty  years  ago  is  of  the 
highest  .importance  as  testimony  and  as  history.  The  only 
fault  to  ho  found  with  his  latest  hook  is  its  brevity.  Dr. 
Curry  was  himself  n  member  of  the  first  Congress  of  the 
seceding  States,  which,  acting  ns  a  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion,  prepared  the  organic  law  of  the  Confederacy,  organized 
the  new  government,  and  set  its  wheels  in  motion.  This 
little  volume,— in  which  lie  tells  us  of  the  causes  of  secession, 
the  organization  of  the  Confederate  government,  its  financial 
and  diplomatic  operations,  and  its  foremost  men,— while 
very  informal  in  its  method  and  arrangement,  shows  no 
marks  of  carelessness  or  inaccuracy.  Dr.  Curry’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  results  of  the  war  have  been  as  complete  ns  if  ho 
had  legislated  and  fought  on  the  Northern  side  instead  of 
the  Southern.  Witli  the  new  order  of  tilings  he  holds  that  a 
fundamental  revolution  has  come  about  in  the  nature  of  our 
government.  Under  the  Constitution  as  it  originally  was  lie 
defends  without  a  single  misgiving  both  the  logic  and  the 
statesmanship  of  the  secession  movement.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
Dr.  Curry  may  give  the  country  his  personal  memoirs  in 
great  detail.  His  recollections  of  men  and  events  are  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest,  and  ought  not  to  he  lost. 

The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
By  James  Morton  Callahan.  12mo,  pp.  304.  Balti¬ 
more:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  §1.50. 

Dr.  Callahan,  whoso  previous  studies  in  American  diplo¬ 
matic  history  have  appeared  in  several  volumes,— one  or  two 
of  which  have  first  taken  form  in  lectures  at  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  in  nil  annual  course  known  ns  the  Albert 
Shaw  Lectures  on  Diplomatic  History,— now  gives  us  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  valuable  statement  of  the  attempts  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Confederacy  to  gain  European  support,  this  volume  also 
being  the  outcome  of  another  course  of  lectures  at  Balti¬ 
more.  Dr.  Callahan’s,  studies  have  been  thorough  and  im¬ 
partial,  and  have  omitted  no  available  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  while  large  use  has  been  made  of  the  United  States 
Government’s  accumulation  of  Confederate  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondence. 
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The  May-Flower  and  Her  Log,  July  15,  1020-May  0, 
1621,  Chiefly  from  Original  Sources.  By  Azel 
Ames.  4t.o,  pp.  xxii — 875.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $6. 

By  an  unfortunate  error  of  the  press,  the  expression 
"Log  of  the  Mayflower"  1ms  been  applied  to  the  recovered 
original  manuscript  of  Bradford’s  "History  or  Plimoth 
Plantation."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  log  of  the  May¬ 
flower's  voyage,  if  it  ever  existed,  lias  been  hopelessly  lost. 
The  daily  happenings  of  the  voyuge,  however,  were  recorded 
by  the  participants  in  one  way  and  another,  and  have  been 
handed  down  through  all  the  years,  until  at  last  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  collect  them  and  present  a  true  journal  of 
the  experiences  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  This  labor  has  been 
patiently  performed  by  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  and  the  results  are 
presented  in  the  volume  before  us.  As  antecedent  to  the 
story  of  the  voyage.  Dr.  Ames  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
ship  itself  and  of  her  consort,  the  Speedwell;  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  securing  them,  of  the  preparations  for  the 
voyage,  of  the  so-called  “merchant  adventurers"  who  had  a 
large  share  in  sending  them  to  sen,  of  their  officers  and 
crews,  and  of  the  various  incidents  that  led  to  the  final  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  passengers  and  lading  on  the  Mayflower  for 
the  belated  ocean  voyage.  Dr.  Ames  has  succeeded  in  un¬ 
earthing  many  important  facts  regarding  the  equipment  of 
the  Mayflower ,  the  accommodations  enjoyed  by  her  passen¬ 
gers,  and  various  details  relating  to  both  passengers  and 
crew.  The  list  of  Mayflower  voyagers  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Ames  with  great  care  and  by  consultation  with  many 
original  authorities.  Members  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  and 
other  descendants  of  the  Mayflower  company  will  find  Dr. 
Ames’  book  a  repository  of  virtually  all  that  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  their  ancestors.  The  volume  is  the  result  of  fifteen 
years  of  painstaking  study,  and  embodies  the  ripest  results 
of  modern  historical  investigation  on  an  important  episode 
in  Colonial  history. 

China  and  the  Allies.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor. 
Twovols.  8vo,  pp.  xxvi — 382,  xxv — 446.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  87.50. 

The  fullest  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  China,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Boxer  insur¬ 
rection  to  the  arrival  of  Count  von  Waldersee,  has  come 
from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Oriental  traveler,  Mr.  A.  Henry 
Savage  Landor.  Mr.  Lnndor’s  narrative  of  the  horrible  out¬ 
rages  perpetrated  on  the  missionaries  and  other  foreigners 
in  the  summer  of  1900  is  perhaps  all  the  more  vivid  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  because  of  the  author’s  own  experiences  in  years 
pust  among  the  Buddhist  Lamas  of  Tibet.  No  traveler  from 
the  Occident  has  a  better  comprehension  of  the  Asiatic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  foreigners  than  has  Mr.  Landor.  His  study  of 
Chinese  conditions  is  intelligent  and  convincing;  and  while 
he  believes  that  mistakes  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  American  and  European  missionaries,  lie  in¬ 
dulges  in  no  wholesale  condemnation  of  their  methods,  and 
is  far  from  attributing  the  Boxer  uprising  to  any  special  an¬ 
tipathy  toward  missionaries.  It  was,  in  his  view,  an  anti- 
foreign  rather  than  an  anti-missionary  movement.  Most  of 
the  pictures  accompanying  Mr.  Landor’s  narrative  are  from 
photographs,  several  of  which  were  taken  during  the  active 
hostilities. 

History  and  General  Description  of  New  France.  By 
Rev.  P.  F.  X.  De  Charlevoix,  S.  J.  Translated  from 
the  Original  Edition  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr. 
John  Gilmary  Shea.  With  a  New  Memoir  and  Bib¬ 
liography  of  the  Translator,  by  Noah  Farnham 
Morrison.  Six  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  4to,  pp.  xiv— 286. 
New  York  ;  Francis  P.  Harper.  83  a  volume. 

Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea’s  translation  of  Charlevoix’s 
history  of  New  France  appeared  in  1866,  and  ns  only  150  sets 
were  ever  sold,  the  work  is  now  very  rare.  For  that,  reason, 
the  new  edition,  of  which  the  first  volume  lias  just  come  to 
hand,  will  be  eugerly  welcomed  by  historical  students.  Be¬ 
sides  giving  a  full  history  of  Canada  down  to  1740.  Charlevoix 
gives  in  detail  the  early  history  of  Maine.  Vermont,  New 


Hampshire,  New  York,  and  the  States  of  the  middle  West, 
nml  Louisiana,  Arkansus,  and  Texas.  Charlevoix  wrote  in 
1740,  after  having  spent  many  years  in  Canada  mingling  with 
the  survivors  and  descendants  of  those  whose  actions  are 
described.  He  had  access  to  the  official  archives  at  Quebec 
and  Paris.  These  facts  have  given  his  "New  France”  a 
superiority  over  any  contemporary  work. 

The  Old  Plantation  :  How  We  Lived  in  Great  House 
and  Calrin  Before  the  War.  By  Jmnes  Battle  Avi- 
rett.  12mo,  pp.  202.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely 
Company.  SI. 50. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  largest 
planters  and  slave-owners  of  eastern  North  Carolina  before 
the  war.  His  aim  lias  been,  not  to  present  any  argument  in 
dt-fense  (ft  the  Southern  planter  in  his  home  life,  but  to  pic¬ 
ture  that  life  as  he  saw  it.  Such  pictures  of  plantation  life 
from  the  Southern  point  of  view  are  not  many,  and  they 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  younger  generation.  North  and 
South. 

The  Early  Empire  Builders  of  the  Great  West.  By 
Moses  K.  Armstrong.  8vo,  pp.  456.  St.  Paul,  Minn. : 

E.  W.  Porter.  81.25. 

The  author  of  this  work  began  his  frontier  life  west  of 
the  Mississippi  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  As  early  as  1866,  ho  published  an  “  Early  His¬ 
tory  of  Dakota  Territory.”  The  present  volume  is  a  reprint 
of  that  work,  together  with  other  pioneer  sketches  of  early 
adventures,  Indian  wars,  overland  journeys,  and  other  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  early  history  of  Minnesota  and  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

STUDIES  IN  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  By 
Lyman  Abbott.  8vo,  pp.  40S.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  82. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume.  Dr.  Abbott  describes  the 
new  school  of  biblical  interpretation  to  which  he  himself 
belongs  as  "scientific,  because  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  it 
assumes  nothing  respecting  the  origin,  character,  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible,  but  expects  to  determine  by  such  study 
what  are  its  origin,  character,  and  authority;  literary,  be¬ 
cause  it  applies  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature  the  same 
canons  of  literary  criticism  which  are  applied  by  students  of 
other  world-literature;  evolutionary,  becuuse  it  assumes 
that  the  laws,  institutions,  and  literature  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  a  gradual  development  m  the  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  not  an  instantaneous  creation  nor  a  series  of  instanta¬ 
neous  creations."  Dr.  Abbott  tells  us  that  he  1ms  written 
this  book  for  a  double  purpose:  "First,  to  tell  the  render 
what  is  the  spirit  and  what  the  methods  and  the  general 
conclusions  of  this  school  respecting  the  Bible ;  and.  second, 
to  show  that  these  do  not  imperil  spiritual  faith,— that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  enhance  the  Bible  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  faith.”  Students  of  literature  will  find  Dr. 
Abbott’s  chapters  on  “Hebrew  Fiction,”  “A  Drama  ot' 
Love."  "A  Spiritual  Tragedy,”  and  "A  Collection  of  Lyrics" 
especially  suggestive.  In  other  chapters  the  historical  and 
theological  aspects  of  the  subject  are  fully  discussed,  and 
the  law,  politics,  drama,  philosophy,  and  folk-lore  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrew  people  are  subjected  to  careful  analysis. 

The  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrews.  By  Edward  Day.  (The 
Semitic  Series.)  12mo,  pp.  255..  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  81.25. 

In  the  "Semitic  Series."  edited  by  Prof.  James  A.  Craig, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  volume  on  "The  Social 
Life  of  the  Hebrews"  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Day.  The  life  which  the  people  actually  lived,  their  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  their  occupations  and  diversions,  their 
literature  and  education,  their  laws  and  institutions  as  they 
developed,  are  especially  brought  out.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  clan  and  family,  to  the  social  significance  of  sacrifice, 
and  to  the  part  played  by  religion.  The  time  covered  is 
from  the  settlement  of  Canaan  to  the  monarchy. 
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A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Bible. 
By  Richard  G.  Moulton.  12mo,  pp.  374.  Boston : 
B.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  §1.25. 

It  should  be  explained  that  this  little  book  is  not  an 
abridgment  of  Professor  Moulton’s  work  on  “The  Literary 
Study  of  the  Bible;  ”  the  purposes  of  the  two  books  are  en¬ 
tirely  distinct,  the  larger  work  being  intended  for  students 
of  literature,  while  the  present  shorter  work  is  addressed  to 
the  general  reader.  *  No  theological  position  whatever  is 
taken  by  the  author;  the  content  of  the  Bible  from  the  lit¬ 
erary  side  only  is  emphasized.  Professor  Moulton  presents 
its  lyrics,  ethics,  dramas,  its  histories,  philosophies,  and 
rhetoric,  in  a  vivid  and  attractive  manner.  Appendices 
contain  material  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students,  but  the  body  of  the  work,  as  we  fcaye  saig, 
is  a  purely  popular  exposition. 

The  Religious  Spirit  in  the  Poets.  By  W.  Boyd  Car¬ 
penter.  12mo,  pp.  247.  New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.  §1.50. 

Religion  in  Literature  and  Religion  in  Life.  By  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke.  12mo,  pp.  59.  New  York  :  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  60  cents. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  gives  concrete  examples  of  the  in¬ 
terrelation  of  religion  and  poetry,  taking  especially  the 
“Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,”  Spenser’s  "Fn&rie  Queene,” 
Marlowe’s  "Dr.  Faustus,”  Shakespeare’s  “Tempest,”  Mil¬ 
ton’s  “  Comus.”  and  Coleridge’s  "Ancient  Mariner.”  Dr.Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke  delivered,  in  1899,  two  lectures  in  the  three 
chief  university  cities  of  Scotland;  they  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention,  and  have  been  revised  by  the  lecturer  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  book  form.  In  a  more  summary  way  he  covers  much 
of  the  same  ground  a3  tiie  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Knowl¬ 
edge.  By  El  wood  Worcester.  8vo,  pp.  572.  New 
York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  §3. 

Dr.  Worcester  hopes  that  his  book  will  find  a  place  with 
the  reading  public  “  between  technical  handbooks  which 
are  instructive,  but  which  nobody  reads,  and  mere  popular 
effusions  which  are  read,  but  which  do  not  instruct.”  Dr. 
Worcester  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  book  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  various  flood  traditions.  He  holds  that  the  flood 
myths  of  mankind  are  the  product  of  many  factors,  and  that 
among  these  were  mythical  and  naturalistic  elements. 

The  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus.  By  George  Holley 
Gilbert.  12mo,  pp.  429.  New  York  :  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company.  §1.25. 

Under  this  title,  Professor  Gilbert  analyzes  the  teaching 
of  Paul,  the  teaching  of  the  minor  writers,  and  the  teaching 
of  John.  It  is  Professor  Gilbert’s  aim  to  set  forth  the  moral 
and  religious  views  which  these  ancient  Greek  writings  con¬ 
tained.  “It  is  not  to  defend  these  views.  It  is  not  to  show 
their  harmony  or  lack  of  harmony  with  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  or  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church  in  subsequent 
ages.  The  solitary  question  with  which  we  here  approach 
these  documents  ia  the  question  of  fact— What  do  they 
tench  ? ” 

The  New  Epoch  for  Faith.  By  George  A.  Gordon. 
12mo,  pp.  xvii — 412.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  §1.50. 

Dr.  Gordon’s  book  is  an  optimistic  Interpretation  of  mod¬ 
ern  religious  conditions  from  the  point  of  view  of  progress¬ 
ive  theology.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  movement 
in  the  direction  of  higher  criticism,  so  far  from  being  a  bug¬ 
bear  to  Dr.  Gordon’s  faith,  are  regarded  by  him  as  most 
hopeful  signs  of  religious  development.  The  chapter-head¬ 
ings  indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  book :  “  Things 
Assumed,”  “ The  Advent  of  Humanity,”  "The  New  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Christianity,”  “The  Discipline  of  Doubt,”  “The 
Return  of  Faith,”  “The  New  Help  from  History,”  and 
“Things  Expected.” 


Theology  at.  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Es¬ 
says  on  the  Present  Status  of  Christianity  and  Its 
Doctrines.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J. 
Vyrnwy  Morgan.  8vo,  pp.  xliv — 544.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  §2.50. 

In  this  volume  the  present  status  of  Christianity  and  its 
doctrines  are  discussed  by  men  of  all  creedsand  of  no  creeds. 
Following  the  introductory  chapter  by  the  editor  there  is  an 
essay  on  “  Christianity  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  The  distinct  conceptions 
of  sovereignty  and  love  as  the  fundamental  idea  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  of  Chicago.  Two  chapters  on  "  Evolu¬ 
tion  and  Its  Relation  to  Man  and  Religion  ”  are  contributed 
by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Martyn  Hart  and  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch. 
"Scripture  Inspiration  and  Authority”  are  discussed  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Dixon  and  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell.  Prof.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  and  Prof.  Meredith  O.  Smith  write  on  “The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Light  of  Higher  Criticism.”  Such  topics 
as  “Divorce  and  Remarriage,"  “Christian  Science,"  “The 
Place  of  the  Church  in  Modern  Civilization,”  and  “The  Re¬ 
ligious  Condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race  are  treated  by 
eminent  authorities. 

The  Evolution  of  Immortality.  By  S.  D.  McConnell. 
12mo,  pp.  204.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  §1.25. 

Dr.  McConnell’s  book  is  chiefly  a  development  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  for  a  conditional  immortality— i.e.,  an  immortality 
not  natural  to  man,  hut  achieved  through  good  conduct  in 
this  life.  The  immortality  thus  attained  is  not  understood 
by  Dr.  McConnell  as  eternal  life,  but  ns  the  power  to  exist 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  death.  In  support  of  his 
main  thesis,  Dr.  McConnell  has  written  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  book,  which  will  doubtless  stimulate  discussion. 
The  Church  (Ecclesia).  By  George  Dana  Boardman. 
8vo,  pp.  221.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
§1.50. 

Dr.  Boardman  presents  the  subject  of  “  The  Church  ”  in 
three  chief  topics :  First,  “  The  Church  ns  a  Primitive  Soci¬ 
ety ;  ’’  second,  "The  Church  as  a  Modern  Problem;"  third, 
“The  Church  as  a  Divine  Ideal.”  Under  the  second  of  these 
heads  Dr.  Boardman  discusses  "The  Mission  of  the  Church,” 
“The  Modern  Problem  in  Church  Membership.”  “The  Mod- 
ern  Problem  of  Baptism,”  “The  Modern  Problem  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,”  “Church  Creeds,"  "Church  Worship,” 
“Church  Polity,”  “Church  Unification,”  and  other  topics  of 
practical  interest  to  the  modern  church. 

What  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Church  ?  By  Frederick 
Stanley  Root.  12mo,  pp.  188.  New  York  :  The  Abbey 
Press.  §1. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Stanley  Root’s  criticisms  of  the 
church  of  to-day  are  roughly  indicated  by  some  of  the  chap¬ 
ter-heads  in  the  book :  “  Wanted :  A  Society  for  the  Decrease 
of  the  Ministry;”  “The  Capture  of  the  Church  by  Commer¬ 
cialism  ;  ”  “  The  Obtuseness  of  the  Church  to  Changed  Con¬ 
ditions The  Responsibility  of  Divinity  Schools  for  Ex¬ 
isting  Church  Conditions The  Wage-Earner's  Opinion 
of  Existing  Church  Conditions;  ”  “  Christianity  in  Relation 
to  tiie  Idle  Rich  and  the  Idle  Poor,”  and  "  Practical  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  In  the  concluding  chapter  are  reprinted  the  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  contributed  by  well- 
known  clergymen  to  the  New  York  Sunday  World.  These 
opinions  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  question  of  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Root’s  own  conclusions  are, 
on  the  whole,  optimistic,  although  lie  is  frank  in  stating  the 
dark  side  of  present-day  conditions. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Allen  C.  Thomas. 
12mo;  pp.  590.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  §1. 
Professor  Thomas  has  enlarged  and  to  a  great  extent 
rewritten  his  history  of  the  United  States  for  higher  grades. 
The  new  edition  is  printed  entirely  from  new  plates,  has 
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been  newly  and  fully  illustrated,  and  contains  many  new 
maps-  The  author  devotes  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  to  events  that  have  occurred  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  17H0.  The  period  of  discovery  and  coloniza¬ 
tion  is  treated  with  as  much  fullness  as  is  needed  to  show 
clearly  the  origins  of  the  people  and  of  their  institutions. 
Kmphasis  is  placed  on  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
development  of  the  nation,  rather  than  on  the  details  of  bat¬ 
tles  and  other  spectacular  events,  which  formerly  occupied 
so  much  valuable  space  in  school  histories.  The  illustrations 
ore  realistic  and  numerous,  and  the  portraits  are  from  au¬ 
thentic  sources.  The  maps  are  particularly  designed  to  in¬ 
dicate  territorial  changes  and  growth. 

Historical  Jurisprudence.  By  Guy  Curleton  Lee.  8vo, 
pp.  517.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $3. 
Dr.  Lee  has  recognized  thefactthattheUnitedStateslias 
been  behind  other  countries  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
and  has  planned  this  treatise  on  the  subject  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  elementary  students  as  well  ns  of  trained 
lawyers  and  publicists.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  science 
has  received  more  attention  in  South  America  than  on  our 
own  continent.  Dr.  Lee’s  treatise  is.  perhaps,  the  first 
North  American  text-book  of  the  subject.  While  the  work 
is  based  on  original  research,  the  author  has  of  course 
availed  himself  of  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  by 
European  investigators  In  successive  chapters  he  treats  of 
the  law  of  Babylonia,  of  Egypt,  of  Phoenicia,  of  Israel,  of  In¬ 
dia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome  while  the  concluding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  early  English  law. 

The  New  Basis  of  Geography  :  A  Manual  for  the  Prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Teacher.  By  Jacques  W.  Redway. 
12mo,  pp.  229.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  SI. 

In  the  “Teachers'  Professional  Library,”  edited  by 
Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Dr.  J.  W.  Redway  contrib¬ 
utes  a  volume  on  “The  New  Basis  of  Geography," designed 
as  a  manual  for  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  This  volume 
interprets  the  mutual  relation  of  geographical  environment 
on  the  one  hand  and  economic  development  on  the  other. 
Dr.  But  ler  defines  this  conception  of  geography  as  “  a  bridge 
over  which  to  pass  backward  and  forward  from  the  study  of 
man’s  habitat  to  his  activities  and  his  limitations,  and  back 
again.” 

Europe  and  Other  Continents,  with  Review  of  North 
America.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Frank  M.  Me- 
Murry.  12mo,  pp.  xx — 574.  New  York  :  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  75  cents. 

The  third  book  of  the  “Tarr  and  McMurry  Geogra¬ 
phies"  is  devoted  to  “Europe  and  Other  Continents,  with 
Review  of  North  America.”  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
what  the  pupil  has  learned  about  the  United  States  often 
lades  from  his  memory  while  other  countries  are  being 
studied,  the  authors  have  endeavored,  while  studying  the 
physiography,  climate,  and  industries  of  foreign  lands,  to 
keep  alive  the  interest  of  their  readers  in  the  corresponding 
features  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  physiography  of  South  America,  the  physiography 
and  climate  of  Europe,  the  subject  of  grazing  in  Argentina, 
the  subject  of  mining  in  Great  Britain,  etc.,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  situation  in  our  own  country  is  reproduced  at  some 
length.  There  are  also  included  in  the  text  scores  of  brief 
comparisons  with  the  United  States;  and  the  last  section  of 
the  work  is  entitled  "The  United  States  in  Comparison 
with  Other  Countries." 

First  Years  in  Handicraft.  By  Walter  J.  Kenyon. 
12mo,  pp.  124.  New  York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.  $1. 

This  handbook  contains  a  series  of  exercises  devised  for 
the  training  of  pupils  of  from  seven  to  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age.  who  have  outgrown  the  employments  of  the 
kindergarten  but  have  yet  to  attain  the  growth  qualifying 
them  for  forms  of  handicraft  common  in  the  grammar 


grades.  The  author  also  believes  that  many  will  find  this 
book  lull  of  suggestions  for  rainy  days  in  the  nursery.  The 
hook  is  intended  to  show  children  how  to  make  useful  things 
with  a  ruler,  pencil,  and  scissors,  either  at  home  or  at  school. 

The  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  Examined  in  Their 
Literary  Relations  and  Illustrated  with  Examples. 
By  John  Franklin  Genung.  12mo,  pp.  xiv— 676. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  §1.55. 

This  volume  is  based  on  Professor  Genung’s  “  Practical 
Elements  of  Rhetoric,”  a  book  written  nearly  fourteen  years 
ago,  which  has  been  an  acceptable  text-book  in  many  col¬ 
leges  and  high  schools.  The  author  has  intended  the  present 
treatise  as  a  sort  of  “  laboratory  manual,”  so  to  speak,— both 
a  text-book  and  a  book  of  reference. 

Comrades  All.  Annual.  Number  1,  Easter,  1901.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  W.  T.  Stead,  Mieille,  and  Martin  Hartmann. 
8vo,  pp.  70.  London  :  Review  of  Reviews.  Paper, 
25  cents. 

There  are  still  many  teachers  of  French  and  German 
who,  though  recognizing  the  value  of  foreign  correspondence 
for  their  pupils,  do  not  know  how  to  benefit  by  the  system 
of  international  correspondence  which  has  been  organized 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in  England,  M.  Mieille  in  France,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hartmann  in  Germany,  and  others.  From  the  letters 
received  by  us  from  time  to  time  asking  for  information 
upon  the  system,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Co  invade#  All,  the 
organ  of  the  association,  will  be  of  service  to  many  teachers 
of  modern  languages.  This  interesting  annual,  printed  in 
English,  German  and  French,  contains  full,  clear  rules  for 
the  management  of  scholars’  correspondence ;  and  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  who  think  of  trying  this  excellent  way  of  de¬ 
veloping  an  interest  in  the  study  of  French  and  German 
should  procure  a  copy.  The  annual  costs  25  cents,  and  is 
published  in  London  at  the  office  of  the  Review  of  Reviews , 
the  staff  of  which  will  be  glad  to  assist  teachers  to  obtain 
the  names  and  addresses  of  suitable  French  or  German  cor¬ 
respondents  for  their  pupils. 

The  Historical  Development  of  School  Readers,  and 
of  Method  in  Teaching  Reading.  By  Rudolph  R. 
Reeder.  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.)  8vo,  pp. 
92.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  60 
cents. 

Noting  the  comparative  lack  of  modern  treatises  on  the 
history  ot  educational  methods  in  this  country.  Dr.  Reeder 
has  selected  a  single  branch  of  the  common-school  curricu¬ 
lum  and  attempted  to  trace  it  through  the  successive  stages 
of  its  development.  The  historical  development  of  school 
readers  and  of  early  methods  in  teaching  reading  forms  an 
interesting  chapter  in  American  educational  history.  Dr. 
Reeder  found  his  chief  difficulty  in  obtaining  complete  sets 
and  editions  of  school  readers.  Taking  such  material  as  he 
was  able  to  secure,  he  sifted  out  of  the  numerous  series  that 
which  he  deemed  “original,  of  historic  worth,  and  forward- 
reaching  in  its  tendencies  and  results.”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  publication  of  Dr.  Reeder’s  very  interesting  study 
may  lend  to  the  collection  of  many  American  text-books  of 
historic  interest  which  are  doubtless  stowed  away  amid  the 
rubbish  of  old  houses  throughout  New  England  and  the 
Eastern  and  middle  Western  portions  of  our  country.  The 
first  part  of  Dr.  Reeder’s  treatise  describes  the  early  primers, 
the  “Horn-Book,”  Noah  Webster’s  “Spelling-Book"  and 
"Reader,”  and  the  school  readers  of  the  present  century 
The  second  part  takes  up  early  methods,  describing  the 
alphabet  method,  the  word  method,  and  the  various  phonic 
and  phonetic  methods  employed  in  American  schools.  Dr. 
Reeder’s  monograpn  affords  good  proof  of  what  he  asserts  in 
his  preface,  that  “  the  details  of  an  educational  development, 
without  a  parallel  in  its  conception  and  progress  among 
other  nations  and  systems,  are  of  great  interest."  There  is 
certainly  abundant  material  for  a  series  of  such  monographs 
ns  this. 
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Japanese  Color  Prints,  F.  Weitenkampf,  B3. 

Mayer,  Hy.,  Humorous  Caricaturist,  D.  C.  Preyer,  BP. 
Pan-American  Exposition,  Art  at  the.  C.  Brin  ton.  Grit. 
Pan-American  Exposition,  Color  Scheme  at  the,  Katherine 
V.  McHenry,  BP. 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Notable  Paintings  at  the, 
Grace  W.  Curran.  Mod. 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Sculpture  at  the,  Regina  Arm¬ 
strong,  Bkman. 

Pictorial  Composition— V„  Circular  Observation,  H.  II. 
Poore,  AI. 

Pictures,  How  to  Study.  J.  P.  Haney,  AD,  May. 

Rookwood  Ware,  Jane  L.  Boulden.  AL. 

Royal  Academy  of  1601,  AJ :  M.  H.  Spielmann,  MA. 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  Women  or,  H.  Bulfenoir,  RRP, 

Salmi  ami  the  Royal  Academy,  H.  H.  Statham,  Fort. 
Salons  of  1901,  H.  Frantz,  MA  ;  R.  de  la  Sizeranne,  RDM, 
June  1;  R.  Holland,  RPar,  June  1;  C.  Mauclair,  RRP, 

Sargent!  Mr.,  at  the  Royal  Academy.  H.  H.  Fyfe,  NineC. 
Tolstoy’s  Moral  Theory  of  Art,  J.  A.  Macy,  Cent. 
Woodbury,  Charles  H„  A.  Chamberlain,  A I. 

Asia  :  Governing  the  Orient  oil  Western  Principles,  P.  S. 

Reinsch,  Forum. 

Asiatic  Policy,  Focus  of,  NatR. 

Astronomical  Investigations,  Scientific  Yalue  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  for.  G.  Clark,  PopA. 

Astronomy,  Modern,  Problems  of.  Dr.  Brulins,  Dent 
Athletic  Giants  of  the  Past.  J.  S.  Mitcliel,  O. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Record  Trips  Across  the,  J.  A.  Manson,  Cass, 
Australasia,  Labor  Parties  in,  A.  Metin,  RPP,  May. 


Australia,  Federal  Constitution  of,  H.  M.  Posnett,  Fort. 
Australia,  Federated,  Greetings  from  Many  Lands  to, 

Australian  Commonwealth,  Finance  of  the,  F.  Battley, 
BankL.  _  „  „  ,  ,  ,, 

Australian  Federation,  P.  F.  Rowland.  Mac. 

Austrian  Parliament  and  Italian  Deputies,  NA.  May  1. 
Authors,  Foreign,  in  America — Y.,  R.  R.  Wilson,  Bkman. 
Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  During  1000-y. 
BankL. 

Bees.  N.  H.  Moore,  Chaut. 

Beethoven  F§tes  at  Mayence,  R.  Rolland.  RPar,  May  15. 
Biblical  Law  :  The  Case  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  D.  W.  Amram, 

Bird  Life  in  South  Africa,  W.  jGreswell,  LeisH. 

Bird  Ways,  Cham.  _  _  .  ,  _  _ 

Bird.  Wild,  at  Arm's  Length,  F.  H.  Herrick,  PopS. 

Birds  of  the  Beach,  O.  G.  Pike.  Pear. 

Birmingham.  England,  New  Water-Supply  of,  H.  G.  Archer. 

Cass.,  W.  H.  Y.  Webber,  PRIM. 

Boat  Race,  Inter-Collegiate.  J.  F.  Dorrance,  FrL. 
Bonaparte,  Conquest  of  Paris  by,  A.  Yandal,  RDM.  June  l. 
Booth,  General  William,  Sketch  of,  W.  T.  Stead,  YM. 
Boston— “  A  Plain-Clothes  Man’s  Town,”  J.  Flynt,  McCl. 
Boston  Public  Garden,  C.  W.  Stevens,  NEng. 

Bridges  and  Bridge  Building.  G.  Napier,  Mun. 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  Story  of—  II..  Yw. 

Buffaloes  in  Africa,  Tracking,  F.  R.  N.  Findlay.  O. 

Bunker  Hill.  Jabez  Hamlen  at.  C.  W.  Hall,  NatM. 
Butterflies,  How  to  Collect,  E.  H.  Baynes,  JunM. 
Cambridge,  England,  F.  Carr,  Cass. 

Canada,  Maritime  Provinces  of,  W.  A.  Hickman,  AngA. 
Canadian  Art,  Decade  of,  M.  L.  Fairbairn.  Can. 

Canadian  Magazines,  Century  of.  A.  H.  U.  Colqnlioun,  Can. 
Canadian  Poetry.  Decade  of,  D.  C.  Scott,  Can. 

Canadian  Prose.  Decade  of,  L.  E.  Horning.  Can. 

Canal,  Isthmian,  from  a  Military  Point  of  View,  P.  C.  Hains, 
Annals,  May.  _ 

Canal,  Suez,  Neutralization  of  the,  W.  B.  Munro,  Annals, 
May. 

Canals:  Iiiteroceanic  Waterways,  G.  B.  Waldron,  Chaut. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  as  Economist  and  Social  Reformer,  F.  A. 

Cleveland,  Annals,  May. 

Cavalry,  Evolution  of,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 

Charities  and  Correction.  National  Conference  of  Char. 
Charity  Legislation  of  1800-1901,  Char. 

Charity :  Preventive  Work  for  Grown  People,  J.  Lee.  Char. 
Chase,  Kate,  and  Her  Great  Ambition,  W.  Perrine,  LHJ. 
Chicago  Building  Trades  Conflict  of  1900,  J.  E.  George, 
QJEcon,  May. 

Chickens,  Pigs,  and  People,  B.  T.  Washington,  Out. 
Children  ./Esthetic  Sense  in,  G.  Cliiulvo,  RPL,  May. 
Children,  Reading  for,  H.  V.  Weisse.  Contem. 

Chili.  Presidential  Election  in.  EM,  May. 

Chillicothe,  the  Cradle  of  a  Commonwealth— II.,  Jane  \V. 

Guthrie,  Mod. 

China : 

Canadian  in  China  During  the  Late  War,  H.  B.  Manley, 
Can. 

China  in  Arms:  A  Standing  Army  of  10,000, 900,  C.  D. 
Bruce,  USM. 

Future  in  China,  E.  H.  Conger,  NatM. 

Kart,  Sir  Robert,  and  the  Boxer  Movement,  C.  A.  Stanley, 
MisK. 

History  and  Development  of  China.  J.  Barrett,  NatGM- 
Jurisprudence,  Chinese,  Wu  Ting-Fang,  ALR. 

Mentality,  Chinese,  C.  Letourneau,  RRP,  May  15  and 
Juris  1. 

Missionaries  and  the  Chinese  Troubles.  C.  Piton,  BU. 
Missionaries,  China  and  Our,  M.  D.  Conway,  OC. 
Missionary  in  China,  H.  C.  Thomson,  Contem. 

Poetry  of  the  Chinese,  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  NAR. 

Reform.  Chinese  People  and.  A.  T.  Piry,  RDM.  June  1. 
Christ  and  Modern  Criticism,  W.  T.  Davison,  MRN. 
Christian  Experience,  Evidential  Yalue  of,  T.  H.  Haden, 
MRN. 

Christian  Science:  Its  Premise  and  Conclusions,  A.  Farloiv, 
Arena. 

Christian  Science:  Its  Relation  to  Some  Present-Day  Re¬ 
ligious  Problems,  J.  B.  Willis,  Arena. 

Christianity,  Outlook  for,  W.  Gladden,  NAR. 

Church,  Children  of  the.  D.  Atkins,  MRN, 

Cities,  Great,  Probable  Diffusion  of,  H.  G.  Wells,  NAR. 
Coal  Mine,  Fighting  Fires  in  a,  P.  Ridsdale,  FrL. 
Collectivism  in  Classic  Antiquity,  H.  Francotte,  RGen,May. 
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follef-*'  Life.  Girl’s.  Lavinia  Hart,  Cos. 

College  Students.  Alleged  Luxury  Among,  A.  T.  Hadley  and 
C.  C.  Harrison,  Cent. 

College  Training-Tables,  W.  Camp,  Cent. 

College,  Working  One’s  Way  Through,  Alice  IC.  Fallows, 

Colorado.  Story  of,  E.  Mayo.  Pear. 

Comet.  New,  E.  A.  Path.  PopA. 

Conitism  and  Marxism,  C.  do  Cellfes-Krauz,  RSoc,  May. 
Congressional  Library,  Mary  Sewell,  Ros. 
rinnsumption,  Winning  War  Against,  S.  Baxter,  AMRR. 
Cookery  Books.  My,  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell.  Atlant. 

Cornwall  and  York,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  Mario  A.  Belloc, 
Cass. 

Country  Club  and  Its  Influence  Upon  American  Social  Life, 
G.  Kobb£,  Out. 

Country  Home  in  a  Flat,  F.  .T.  Nash,  .TuneM. 

Crnbbe,  George,  Some  Memories  of,  W.  H.  Hutton,  Corn. 
Cranes,  Goliath,  J.  Horner.  CasM. 

Creation,  Account  of.  W.  W.  Martin,  MRN. 

Cricket:  the  Lost  Art  of  Catching,  H.  Macfarlane,  MonR. 
Criticism  and  ./Esthetics.  Ethel  D.  Puffer.  Atlant. 

Criticism,  German— 11.,  R.  M.  Meyer,  IntM. 

Crocodile’s  First  Cousins,  J.  Isabell.  LeisH. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  R.  T.  Kerlin,  MRN. 

Cuban  Convention.  Work  of  the,  A.  G.  Robinson,  Forum. 
Currency  Legislation.  Recent,  in  the  United  States,  D.  M. 

Mnson,  BankNY,  May. 

Dnudet,  L6on,  C.  Mnuclair,  Nou,  May  1. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution :  Annunl  Reports  of 
State  Regents,  AMonM. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Tenth  Continental 
Congress  of  the,  AMonM,  May. 

Death,  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  Views  of,  P.  Cnrus,  OC. 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  1789,  A.  Lebon,  IntM. 

Delsartian  Philosophy:  The  Body  Beautiful,  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Balliet,  Wern. 

Deluge,  Geology  and  the,  G.  F.  Wright,  McCl. 

Dianes.  M.  Dumoulin,  RPar,  May  15. 

Dietetics.  Modern,  Principles  of— 11..  C.  von  Noorden,  IntM. 
Dikes  of  Holland,  G.  H.  Matthes.  NatGM. 

Dog,  Care  of  the,  Adele  W.  Lee,  O. 

Dow,  Lorenzo,  in  Mississippi,  C.  B.  Galloway,  MRN. 

Dreyfus  Case,  Bertillon’s  Testimony  in  the,  F.  P.  Blair,  ALR. 
Duse,  Eleanora,  Youth  of.  L.  Rasi,  Na,  May  1. 

Earth,  Twelve  Movements  of  the,  C.  Flammnrion,  Nou, 
May  1. 

Eclipses  of  the  Sun  :  What  They  Tench  Us,  D.  P.  Todd,  PopA. 
Education : 

College-Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  F.  N.  Scott, 
School. 

College,  Small,  Opportunity  of  the,  H.  W.  Horwill,  Atlant. 
Colonial  School  Wood  Tax,  W.  H.  Small,  Ed. 

Course  of  Study,  Situation  as  Regards  the,  .1.  Dewey,  EdR. 
Degree  of  Pli.D.,  Examination  for  the,  W.  F.  Magie,  EdR. 
icolc  Libre  in  Paris,  L.  Mead,  Gunt  . 

Education,  The  New,  E.  Lavisse.  RPar.  June  1. 

English  as  the  Vehicle  of  Expression.  E.  D.  Warfield,  Ed. 
English  in  Secondary  Schools,  A.  Abbott,  School. 

Foreign  Schools,  Notes  on— II.,  W.  S.  Jackman,  EdR. 
Gardens,  School,  H.  L.  Clapp.  Ed. 

Grammar  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  L.  Owen,  Ed. 

High  School.  Obligations  and  Limitations  of  the,  C.  F. 
Tliwing,  School. 

Ideals  of  the  American  School-Girl,  Catherine  I.  Dodd, 
NatR. 

Indian  Education,  Evolution  of,  R.  L.  McCormick,  NatM. 
Meanings,  Science  of,  A.  J.  Bell,  School. 

Medical  Education,  New  Era  in.  Ed. 

Moral  Selfhood,  Development  of,  W.  I.  Crane,  School. 
Music  Teaching,  Place  of  Imitation  in,  Helen  Place,  Mus, 
May. 

Philosophy  Among  Yale  Graduates— II.,  E.  F.  Buchner, 
Ed. 

Primary  Education.  Pleasant.  J.  Baker,  LeisH. 
Schoolhouse,  Ideal,  W.  H.  Burnham.  WW. 

Science  of  Education.  F.  W.  Parker,  Kind. 

Superintendent,  Modern  City  School,  C.  S.  Moore,  Ed. 
Technical  Education,  E.  A.  Fuhr,  Cham. 

Tests  on  School  Children,  Suggestions  for,  C.  E.  Seashore, 
EdR. 

University,  Encroachment  of  College  on,  S.  E.  Baldwin, 
IntM. 

Yale  College  Curriculum.  J.  C.  Schwab,  EdR. 

Edward  VII.,  King:  How  Will  He  Govern?  W.  T.  Stead, 
RPar,  May  15. 

Egan,  Maurice  Francis,  Teresa  Beatrice  O’Hnre,  Ros. 
Electric  Trolley  Transportation,  11.  Davis,  JunM. 

Electrical  Invention,  LatestTriumphsof.  J.  S.  Ames,  AMRR. 
Electricity:  How  Niagara  has  been  “Harnessed,”  W,  C. 
Andrews,  AMRR. 

Electricity  in  the  House,  E.  de  Gh61in,  RGen,  May. 
Electricity.  New  Things  in.  T.  C.  Martin,  JunM. 

Elliot,  Hugh,  the  Soldier-Diplomatist.  Georgiana  K ill,  Gent. 
Encyclical  on  Christian  Democracy  Analyzed,  Cath. 
England  :  see  Great  Britain. 


England  :  British  Ducal  Houses,  F.  CunlifTe-Owen.  Mun. 
England,  Summer  Holidays  for  City  Dwellers  in,  W.  T. 
Steud,  RRL. 

England:  Tutbury  and  Its  Associations,  W.  Andrews, Gent. 
English  Language,  B.  Matthews,  Harp. 

Ericsson,  Captain  John,  Recollections  of.  E.  I’. Watson, Eng. 
Europe.  How  to  Travel  in,  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Grit. 

Expansion,  Literature  of,  C.  A.  Conant,  IntM. 

Family  Budgets— II I.,  G.  Colmore,  Corn. 

Farmers,  Teaching,  at  Home,  J.  Craig.  WW. 

Faust  Problem  :  What  Was  the  Homunculus?  M.  Enrll.  PL. 
Financial  World,  “  Morguneering  ”  in  the,  W.  R.  Lawson. 
NatR. 

Fish  Lore,  Barbara  C.  Finch,  Gent. 

Folk-Rhymes,  Some  Further,  A.  L.  Salmon,  Gent. 

Forest  Reservations.  Our.  J.  W.  Tourney,  Pops. 

Forester  and  His  Work,  P.  W.  Ayres,  Out. 

Forestry,  Russian  Imperial,  A.  Anderson,  Pear. 

Foster,  John,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Bkmnn. 

France : 

Associations.  Law  of  the,  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Ordi¬ 
nary  Lin'  Associations,  E.  Rostand.  RPP,  May. 

Catholic  Party,  Liberal,  P.  Pettier.  Nou,  May  1. 

English  View  of  France,  E.-M.  de  VogU6.  RDM,  June  1. 
Eros  in  French  Fiction  and  Fact.  Fort. 

Forest  Domains,  Colonial,  L.  Girod-Genet,  RRP,  May  15. 
Fortresses,  French.  Classification  of,  Nou,  May  15. 

Great  Britain  and  France,  General  Treaty  of  Arbitration 
Between,  T.  Barclay,  Fort. 

Impressions  of  France,  G.  Hanotaux.  RDM,  May  15. 
Pedagogy  in  the  Army— II..  A.  Veuglnire,  BU. 

Franchise  Legislation  in  Missouri,  F.  L.  Paxson,  Annals, 
May. 

Game  Preserves,  American.  M.  Foster,  Mun. 

Gardening,  R.  V.  Rogers,  GBag. 

Gardens,  Reverie  of,  L.  II.  Bailey,  Out. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson :  An  Appreciation,  G.  L.  Beer, 
Grit. 

Genius,  British,  Study  of— III.,  H.  Ellis,  PopS. 

Germany: 

Agrarians  in  Modern  Germany,  T.  Barth,  RPar,  June  1. 
Education,  Commercial,  in  Germany,  X.  Torau-Bayle, 
RPar,  May  15. 

German  Empire.  New,  J.  P.  de  Guzman,  KM,  May. 
Kaiser’s  Speeches  and  German  History.  K.  Blind,  Forum. 
Relations  with  England,  R.  Temple,  Deut. 

Gillespie,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  “Book  of  Remembrance ”  by,  Jean¬ 
nette  L.  Gilder,  Grit. 

Girl.  American  School-,  Ideals  of  the,  Catherine  I.  Dodd, 
NatR. 

Glasgow  International  Exhibition.  A.  G.  McGibbon,  AJ. 
Gold  Mining  in  Western  Australia— V.,  A.  G.  Cliarleton, 
Eng. 

Golf,  Game  of,  Wern. 

Golf  in  Thule,  A.  E.  Gatliorne-Hnrdy,  Bad. 

Gorky,  Maxime.  Russian  Novelist,  M.  Reader,  BU. 

Gould,  Helen  Miller,  J.  P.  Goughian,  Mun. 

Government,  Free.  American  People  and,  C.  C.  Bonney,  OC. 
Great  Britain  :  see  also  Transvaal. 

Africa,  British  East,  Trade  and  Administration  in,  E.  J. 
Mardon,  MonR. 

Army  Medical  Reform,  W.  Hill-Climo,  USM. 

Army  Officers,  Training  of,  PMM. 

Army  Reform,  Sidelights  on.  W.  E.  Cairnes,  Contem. 
Army,  Standard  of  Strength  for  tne,  R.  Giffen,  NineC. 
Capital,  National,  Sir  Robert  Giffen  on  the  Expenditure, 
of,  BankL. 

Church  and  Creed  in  Scotland.  Future  of,  W.  Wallace, 
Fort. 

Coal  Duty,  D.  A.  Thomas.  Fort. 

Conscription,  Radical’s  Plea  for,  NatR. 

Coronation,  Next,  L.  W.  V.  Harcourt,  NineC. 

Coronation  of  an  English  Monarch,  Some  Curious  Facts 
About  the,  J.  De  Morgan.  GBag. 

Economic  Decay  of  Great,  Britain— II..  Contem. 

Economic  Position  of  Great  Britain,  H.  Morgan-Browne, 
Contem. 

Education  Bill,  E.  L.  Stanley,  Contem  ;  E.  Gray,  Fort;  T. 
J.  Macnamara,  NineC. 

England :  What  Should  She  Do  to  Be  Saved  ?  W.  J.  Corbet, 
West. 

France  and  Great  Britain.  General  Treaty  of  Arbitration 
Between,  T.  Barclay.  Fort. 

Franco-British  Peace,  Conditions  of,  P.  de  Coubertin,  Fort. 
Germany.  Relations  with.  R.  Temple,  Deut. 

Gibraltar.  Offers  to  Surrender,  W.  F.  Lord,  NineC. 
Housing  Question  and  the  Savings  Banks,  H.  W.  Wolff, 
West. 

Indian  Civil  Service  ns  a  Career,  C.  Roe.  NatR. 

Industrial  Situation,  British.  American  View  of  the,  J.  P. 
Young,  Forum. 

Irish  Landlords,  Expropriation  of  the,  D.  S.  A.  Cosby,  West. 
Judicature.  English,  Century  of— IV.,  Van  V.  veeder, 
GBag. 
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Marriage-Rate,  English,  ,T.  H.  Schooling,  Fort. 
Mediterranean,  Great  Britain  in  the.  W.  Vernar.  Fort. 
Officers  and  Men,  Relations  Between,  E.  Childers,  MonR. 
Pessimism,  British,  A.  Carnegie,  NineC. 

Policy  of  Grab— Jingo  or  Pro-Boer,  F.  W.  Tugman,  West. 
Recruiting  Question,  A.  H.  Bee.  NineC. 

Roman  Catholic  University  Problem,  T.  E.  Naughten, 
West. 

Rural  Education,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  and,  R.  R.  G.  Greg¬ 
ory,  Long. 

South  Africa,  England’s  Next  Blunder  in,  S.  Brooks,  NatR. 
South  Africa— Some  False  Analogies,  E.  B.  I. MUller,  Fort, 
South  African  War,  Astounding  Revelations  About  the. 
West. 

Trade,  British,  Outlook  for— II.,  II.  E.  Roscoe,  MonR. 
Unionist  Discontent,  Causes  of,  NatR. 

Universities,  Pressing  Need  for  More,  E.  H.  Starling, 
NineC. 

Volunteer  Force,  R.  F.  Sorsbie,  USM. 

War  Office,  Field  Guns  Ordered  by  the,  MonR. 

Greece:  A  Caravan  Tour  of  the  Peloponnesus.  J.  I.  Manatt, 
Cliaut. 

Greek  Women  in  Modern  Literature  and  Art,  H.  A.  Haring, 
Cliaut. 

Guam,  Missionary  Work  in,  MisH. 

Guiney,  Louise  Imogen,  Work  of,  Helen  T.  Porter,  PL. 
Hague  Conference,  Second  Anniversary  of  the,  W.  T.  Stead, 
RRL. 

Hail,  Count  de  Saporta,  RDM,  May  15. 

Haliburton,  Robert  Grant,  G.  T.  Denison,  Can. 

Harnack’s  “What  Is  Christianity  ?  ”  T.  L.  Henly,  Catli. 
Harvard-Yale  Regatta,  First  (1852),  J.  M.  W  hi  ton.  Out. 
Health  Conditions  in  Scandinavia,  F.  L.  Oswald,  San. 
Health,  Noise  and,  J.  H.  Girdner,  Mun. 

Hesketh,  Lady,  and  “Johnny  of  Norfolk,"  Catharine  B. 
Johnson,  MonR. 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth,  T.  Bentzon,  RDM,  Juno  1. 
Holland,  Dikes  of,  G.  H.  Matthes,  Nat  GM. 

Homestead  Law,  H.  Teichmueller,  ALR. 

Horse-Racing :  The  English  Turf,  W.  H.  Rowe,  O. 

Horses,  Wiki.  Breaking,  Str. 

House  of  Commons,  L.  A.  Atherley-Jones,  NineC. 
Hypnotism,  Reciprocal  Influence  in,  J.  D.  Quackenbos,  Harp. 
Ice  Carnival  of  Caranac,  F.  A.  Talbot.  Str. 

Immortality  and  Reason,  A.  E.  Gibson,  Mind. 

Imperialism,  S.  C.  Parks,  Arena. 

India :  Old  and  New  Times  on  the  Borderland,  Black. 

Indian  Education,  Evolution  of,  R.  L.  McCormick,  NatM. 
Industrial  Betterment,  H.  F.  J.  Porter.  CasM. 

Influenza  as  a  Factor  of  Recent  Mortality  in  Chicago.  San. 
Insurance  Bank,  Belgium's  Government,  C.  L.  Roth,  Annals, 
May. 

Interest,  Historic  Change  in  the  Character  of,  G.  Gunton, 
Guilt. 

Inventors,  American  Women  as,  Elizabeth  L.  Banks,  Cass. 
Invertebrates, Nor th-Americun— XI V..  C.  W.  Kargitt,  ANat, 
May. 

Investment,  Trade,  and  Gambling,  MonR. 

Irish  Question,  G.  Smith,  NAR. 

Iron  and  Steel  Making,  Competition  in,  E.  Phillips,  Eng. 
Irrigation,  Early,  I  A,  May. 

Irrigation  in  Peru,  IA,  May. 

Isthmian  Canal,  Population  and  the,  L.  M.  Haupt,  Lipp. 
Italian  Literature  and  the  Soul  of  the  Nation,  G.  Burzellotti, 
NA,  May  18. 

Italy:  Groberti  and  Crispi,  C.  Gioda,  NA,  May  16. 

Italy:  Humbert,  King,  Monument  to,  A.  Hildebrand,  NA, 
May  18. 

Jesus  and  the  Rabbinical  Teachers,  W.  J.  Beecher,  Horn. 
Jesus’  Teaching,  Idealism,  and  Opportunism  in,  D.  A. 
Walker.  Bib. 

Jockey,  Making  of  a,  A.  Sangree,  Ains. 

Kindergarten:  Does  the  Critic  Misinterpret  Froebel?  F. 
Eby,  Kind. 

Kindergarten.  Some  Misconceptions  of  the,  Laura  Fisher, 
KindR. 

Kindergartners,  Colored,  Call  from  the  South  for.  Kind. 
Knox,  Attorney-General  Philander  C.,  GBag. 

Korea  and  the  Koreans,  R.  E.  Speer,  FrL. 

Labor,  British  Organized,  Experience  of,  F.  Brocklehurst, 
Eng. 

Labor  Coalitions  of  1830-1848,  H.  Hauser.  RSoc.  May. 

Labor  Legislation  in  France,  W.  F.  Willoughby,  QJEcon, 
May. 

Law,  Rewards  of  the,  W.  O.  Inglis.  Mun. 

Literary  Address,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Mod. 

Literature,  Comparative,  Science  of,  II.  M.  Posnett,  Contem. 
Literature,  Tendencies  in.  Dial,  May  18. 

Literature:  Use  of  the  Ugly  in  Art,  Katherine  Merrill,  PL. 
Locomotion  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  K.  G.  Wells,  NAR. 
London,  American  Society  in,  II.  N.  Crane.  AngA. 

London:  British  Museum,  F.  M.  Kettenus,  AngA. 

London,  Disappearing,  W.  Sidebotliam,  LeisH. 

London,  Society  of  American  Women  in,  Mrs.  H.  Alexander, 
Str. 

London :  Will  It  Be  Suffocated  ?  H.  W.  Wilson,  NatR. 


Lumbering:  From  Forest  to  Saw  Mill.  S.  E.  White.  JunJI. 
Machine  Designing,  Discrepancies  of  Precept  in,  L.  Allou, 

McKenzie,  Rev.  John  W.  P..  G.  C.  Rankin,  MRN. 
Malaria-Germ,  G.  N.  Calkins,  PopS. 

Marlborough,  John,  Duke  of.  W.  F.  Fauley.  Bkman. 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  and  Judge  Story,  Friendship  Be. 

tween,  A.  Moses,  ALR.  ,, 

Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Its  Historic  Houses,  Rutli 
A.  Bradford,  NEng. 

Maxim,  Sir  Hiram,  C.  Roberts,  \\\\  . 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Progress  and  tendency  of— II., 
R.  H.  Thurston,  PopS.  ,,  . 

Medical  Science.  Limits  of,  A.  Weichsclbaum,  Deut. 
Mdnard,  Louis,  P.  Berthelot,  RPar,  June  1. 

Mexico  of  To-Day— II.,  J.  N.  Navarro.  NatGM. 

Militarism,  Curse  of,— a  Symposium,  YM. 

Missions:  . 

Carey,  William,  Metropolitan  of  India  on,  R.  Sliindlor, 
Hoin. 

Cesarea,  Turkey,  Hospital  at,  MisH. 

China  and  Our  Missionaries,  M.  D.  (  on way,  OC. 

China,  Outlook  in,  W.  S.  Ament,  MisH. 

Guam,  Opening  of,  MisH.  ,  ,,  ^  „ 

Moody,  William  Vaughn,  Poetry  of,  W .  M.  Payne,  Dial, 
Junel. 

Moonshiners,  Raiding,  S.  G.  Blythe,  Mun. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpnnt,  and  His  Work,  E.  C.  Machen,  Cos. 
Mound-Opening,  Romance  of,  J.  P.  Gann,  Cham. 

Mllller,  Max,  at  Oxford.  Atlant. 

Municipal  Ownership,  J.  Martin,  \\  W. 

Municipal  Programme.  H.  E.  Doming,  Annals,  May. 
Municipal  Trading  in  Great.  Britain,  P.  Ashley,  QJEcon, 
May. 

Municipalities  in  Rhode  Island,  S.  A.  Sherman,  Annals, 
May. 

Music :  Commodious  Conservatory  Buildings.  Mus,  May. 
Music,  Programme,  Development  of,  E.  B.  Hill,  Mus,  May. 
Musical  Memories  of  Imperial  Paris.  H.  B.  Fabiani,  Mod. 
Mutiny,  Great,  Tale  of— VI.,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Corn. 

Nation,  Blood  of  the— II.,  In  War,  D.  S.  Jordan.  PopS. 
National  Preservation,  Elements  of,  C.  W. Super,  MRN. 
Nations.  Rivalry  of  —  XXXIII.  -  XXXVI.,  E.  A.  Start, 
Ghaut.  . 

Negro  as  He  Really  Is.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  WW. 

Negro,  West  Indian.  H.  L.  Nevill,  Cham. 

New  England  Weather,  E.  T.  Brewster,  NEng. 
Newfoundland :  St.  Pierre,  the  Remnant  of  an  Empire,  P.T. 
McGrath.  PMM. 

New  Testament,  Twentieth  Century,  E.  A.  Allen,  KIRN. 
New  York,  Girl  Colonies  in,  Alice  K.  Fallows,  Ains. 

New  York,  Housing  Question  in,  P.  Escard,  Rel'.S,  May  1. 
New  York,  Restaurants  for  Women  in,  Anna  S.  Richardson, 
Home. 

New  York’s  Horticultural  Garden,  D.  R.  Campbell.  Home. 
New  York’s  Law  Dispensary,  G.  Richardson,  JunM. 
Niagara  Falls,  Development  of  the  Water-Power  of,  W.  C. 
Andrews,  AMR  It. 

Norseman,  Ancient,  Physique  of  the,  Krin,  May  15. 
Northwest,  Wonderful,  H.  A.  Stanley,  WW. 

Noses,  Minds  and,  L.  Robinson,  Black. 

Nurseries  in  City  Stores,  Rheta  C.  Dorr,  JunM. 

Oratory,  G.  F.  Hoar,  Scrib. 

Ohio  Canal,  With  Bicycle  and  Camera  on  the,  H.  M.  Al- 
baugh,  Mod. 

Oil-Fields,  New,  of  the  United  States,  D.  T.  Day,  AMRR. 
Old  Testament  Interpretation,  Outlook  lor,  W.  G.  Jordan, 
Bib. 

Original  Package  Doctrine,  Latest  Phases  of  the,  S.  Miller, 
ALR. 

Owens,  John  E.,  Recollections  of,  Clara  Morris,  McCl. 
Pacific,  Passages  from  a  Diary  in  the,  J.  La  Farge,  Scrib. 
Pater,  Walter,  W.  Mountain,  PL. 

Palestine,  Modern.  Food  and  Its  Preparation  in,  E.  W.  G. 
Masterman,  Bib. 

Paraclete  and  the  Human  Soul,  W.  Elliott,  Catli. 
Pan-American  Exposition : 

Art  at  the  Exposition,  C.  Brinton,  Grit. 

Artistic  Effects  of  the  Exposition,  E.  Knaufft,  AMRR. 
Color  Scheme  at  the  Exposition,  Katherine  V.  McHenry, 
BP. 

Midway  of  the  Exposition,  W.  M.  Lewis,  Home.' 
Paintings  at  the  Exposition.  Grace  W.  Curran,  Mod. 
Pan-American  on  Dedication  Day,  W.  H.  Hotchkiss, 
AMRR. 

Sculpture,  Story  of  the,  Regina  Armstrong,  Bkman. 
Triumphs  of  the  Exposition,  M.  Mannering,  NatM. 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Africa,  H.  Hodgkin,  West. 
Periodic  Law,  J.  L.  Howe,  PopS. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  the  Father  of  English  Economies,  W.  II. 
Mullock,  NatR. 

Philanthropy,  Prescient,  Dial,  June  1. 

Philip  II.,  Secret  Service  of.  A.  Upward,  Pear. 

Phillips,  Stephen,  Conversation  with,  W.  Archer,  Crit ; 
PMM. 

Philippines;  The  Manila  Censorship,  II.  Martin,  Forum. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 
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Photography: 

Agfa-Rcduoer.  C.  H.  Bollinmley,  PlioT. 

Backgrounds,  Dark,  and  Simplicity,  WPM. 

Developers.  Some  of  the  Modern,  I'.  C.  Lambert,  APB. 
Handwriting  Expert,  Photography’s  Aid  to  the,  W.  J. 
Kinsley,  PlioT. 

Hunter,  Camera,  F.  M.  Chapman,  O. 

Hunting  Wild  Beasts  with  the  Camera,  A.  G.  Wallilmn, 
FrL. 

Kodak.  Limited,  and  the  English  Trade,  APB. 

Light  and  Shade  in  Photography,  Harriet  Sartain,  WPM. 
Lightning.  Photographing,  H.  II.  Sigler,  PlioT. 

Palladium  Toning,  J.  Jo6,  A  PB. 

Panoramic  Photographs,  '1'.  Yalding,  WPM. 
Photo-Telegraphy.  PlioT. 

Pictorial  Photography,  A.  H.  Wall,  WPM. 

Pictorial  Photography,  American,  at  Glasgow,  A.  C. 
MacKenzie,  BP. 

Portraiture,  New  Light  for,  WPM. 

Portraiture.  Pleasing  in,  E.  K.  Hough,  PlioT. 

Sun  as  a  Painter  in  Water-Colors,  Cham. 

Sun’s  Corona.  Methods  of  Photographing  the,  H.  W. 
DuBois.  APB. 

Sunset  Photography.  W.  E.  Bertling,  PlioT. 

Piano,  Sympathetic.  Resonance  of  the,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 
Mus.Mny. 

Pigeon,  Homing,  ns  Letter  Carriers,  Kathleen  G.  Nelson, 
JunM. 

Plant  Life  Underground,  T.  Dreiser,  Pear. 

Plants  and  Animals,  Introduced,  Spread  of,  Cham. 

Plutarch,  Inner  Life  oi,  H.  N.  Fowler,  Cliaut. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  Fifty  Years  After.  E.  W.  Bowen,  Forum. 
Poetry :  Place  It  Ought  to  Have  in  Life,  P.  Stapfer,  RItP, 
June  1. 

PnJar-Sea,  Voyage  of  the,  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  PMM. 

Polish  Martyrs  in  Prussia,  A.  Potocki,  RRP,  June  1. 

Politics.  Romance  and  Realism  in,  C.  Benoist,  RDM,  May  15. 
Pony,  Child’s,  How  to  Choose  a.  F.  Trevelyan.  Cos. 

Pope  and  the  Temporal  Power,  R.  de  Cesare,  NAR. 

Porto  Rico,  Financial  Problems  of,  T.  S.  Adams,  Annals, 

Possum— a  Wicked  Brother  to  the  Pig,  Martha  McC.  Wil¬ 
liams,  O. 

Preachers,  Education  of,  S.  D.  McConnell,  WW. 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  Out. 

Prices,  How  Trusts  Affect,  J.  W.  Jenks,NAR. 

Printed  Page,  Psychology  of  the.  H.  T.  Peck,  Cos. 

Printing  of  Spoken  Words,  F.  Irland,  AMRR. 

Protestantism  of  Christ,  MonR. 

Protestantism,  Romanism  and.  Comparative  Growth  of,  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  D.  Dorchester,  Horn. 

Prude,  Psychology  of  the,  C.  Mfilinand.  RRP,  May  15. 

Pulpit,  Preparation  for  the,  J.  Purker,  Horn. 

Race  Problem  in  the  United  States,  G.  Nestier-Tricoclie.BU. 
Railway  Alliance,  C.  H.  Hull,  IntM. 

Railway  Rates,  Reasonable,  L.  Vann,  ALR. 

Rdcamier,  Madame,  S.  G.  Tallentyro,  Long. 

Recreation,  Communal,  C.  Clinrrington,  Content. 

Religion  of  a  College  Student.  F.  G.  Peabody,  Forum. 
Religion  Without  Dogma.  E.  Naville.  BU. 

Religious  Rights  of  Man.  L.  Abbott,  Out. 

Rent,  Concept,  Passing  of  the  Old,  F.  A.  Fetter,  QJEcon,  May. 
Ridiculous.  Popular  Observations  Concerning  the,  J.  C. 
Meredith,  West. 

Riis,  Jacob  A.,  Autobiography  of— VII.,  Out. 

Rolling  Mill  Practice,  American  and  British,  W.  Garrett, 
CasM. 

Roman  Question  and  Mgr.  Ireland,  RnsN,  May  1. 

Romanism  and  Protestantism,  Comparative  Growth  of,  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  D.  Dorchester,  Horn. 
Rook-Shooting,  C.  J.  Cornish,  Corn. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  :  The  Sportsman  and  the  Man,  O.  Wis- 
ter,  O. 

Rostand,  M.,  Plays  of,  Eveline  C.  Godley,  NatR. 

Rowing:  Racing  Eights,  E.  Warre,  Bad. 

Rowland,  Prof.  Henry  A.,  the  Great,  Physicist,  AMRR. 
Russia  and  Her  Internal  Problem,  Fort. 

Russia  in  the  East,  A.  N.  Benjamin.  Mun. 

Russia  of  To-day— VI..  Finland,  H.  Norman,  Serib. 

Russia  Fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  F.  J.  Zeigler,  Lipp. 

Russian  Nihilism  of  To-duy,  A.  Cuban,  Forum. 

Sand,  George,  F.  M.  Warren,  Chaut. 

Saving,  Function  of,  E.  BOhm-Bawerk,  Annals,  May. 

Scales,  Short  Weight,  F.  Foulsliam,  LeisH. 

Scandinavia,  Health  Conditions  in,  F.  L.  Oswald,  San. 
Science,  Pure,  Plea  for,  II.  A.  Rowland,  PopS. 

Scotland,  Student  Life  in,  H.  A.  Kennedy,  LeisII. 

Scotland :  The  Passing  of  the  Clans.  J.  F.  Fraser,  JunM. 
Scottish  University,  J.  G.  HibbemScrib. 

Sea  Depths,  Lowest,  Life  in  the,  F.  Ballard,  YM. 

Sea,  Forgotten  Heroes  of  the,  J.  Ii.  Spears,  JunM. 

Seals,  Massacre  of  the,  F.  Chester,  JunM. 

Senate  in  Our  Government,  Place  of  the,  H.  L.  V  est.  Forum. 
Servant  Question  in  Social  Evolution,  Anne  L.  Vrooman, 

Seven,  Curious  Facts  Regarding  the  Number,  P.  Cams,  OC. 


Shakespeare  and  Patriotism,  S.  Lee,  Crit. 

Ship-Yard,  Mechanical  Equipment,  of  the,  J.  II.  Biles,  Eng. 
Smith,  George  M.,  L.  Stephen,  frit. 

Smoke  from  a  Great  City,  C.  H.  Benjamin,  CasM. 

Social  and  Political  Conference,  National.  E.  Pomeroy, 
Arena. 

Social  Elements,  Developing,  II.  G.  Wells,  NAR. 

Social  Engineer,  W.  11.  Tolmnn.  CasM. 

Sonnets  and  Sonneteers,  W.  T.  Hale,  MRN. 

South,  Industrial  Awakening  of  the.  Leonora  B.  Ellis,  Gunt. 
Spain.  Neo-Catholicism  in,  A.  Godfernaux,  Non,  May  15. 
Spain,  Treaty  with,  Revelations  of  a  Senate  Document  on 
the,  S.  Webster.  NAR. 

Spiritualism,  Religion  and.  H.  F.  Kiddle.  Mind. 

Squirrels,  Skirmish  with  the.  E.  W.  Sandys,  O. 

Star,  New,  and  Its  Discoverer,  R.  de  Cordova,  Str. 

Stead,  William  T. :  A  Journnlist  with  Twent  y  Century- 
Ideals,  B.  O.  Flower.  Arena. 

Steam  Generation,  Actual  Efficiency  in,  A.  Bement,  Eng. 
Steam,  Superheated;  E.  H.  Foster, CasM. 

Steamships.  Ocean,  S.  A.  Wood,  Ains. 

Steel,  Center  of  the  World  of,  W.  Fawcett,  Cent. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  Unpublished  Chapter  in  the  Life 
of,  H.  W.  Bell,  PMM. 

Stillman,  William  James— “An  Eavlier  American,"  W.  D. 
Howells,  NAR. 

Stock,  Watering  of,  BankNY,  May. 

Strikes  and  Compulsory'  Legislation.  J.  Jaurfes,  RSoc,  May. 
Strikes,  Arbitration,  and  Syndicates,  A.  de  Mun,  Reis, 
May  1(3. 

Sunspots  and  Rainfall,  N.  Lockyer.  NAR. 

Surnames,  English,  E.  Whitaker.  Mac. 

Susquehanna  Frontier,  A.  C.  Buell,  BB. 

Swamp  Notes,  H.  W.  Morrow,  O. 

Tacitus:  How  He  Became  an  Historian,  G.  Boissier,  RDM, 
May  15. 

Tammany’s  Success,  Secrets  of,  G.  Myers,  Forum. 

Tariff  and  the  Trusts,  C.  Beardsley.  QJEcon,  May. 

Taxation,  Utilitarian  Principles  of.  R.  S.  Guernsey,  San. 
Telephoning  Through  the  Earth.  F.  S.  Livingstone  and  C. 
McGovern,  Pear. 

Terrarium,  Story  of  a.  Alice  I.  Kent,  Kind. 

Thoreau,  Hermit’s  Notes  on,  P.  E.  More,  Atlant. 

Thought,  Training  of.  as  a  Life  Force— III.,  R.  II.  Newton, 
Mind. 

Tolstoy,  Count  Leo,  in  Thought  and  Action— II.,  R.  E.  C. 
Long,  RRL. 

Tolstoy,  The  Wrong,  G.  L.  Calderon,  MonR. 

Tolstoy’s  Moral  Theory  of  Art,  J.  A.  Macy,  Cent. 

Toronto,  Educational  Problems  in,  J.  C.  Hamilton,  AngA. 
Torpedo  Boat,  Life  on  a,  RPnr,  June  1. 

Trades  Routes  and  Civilization,  J.  W.  Red  way,  Gunt. 
Transvaal:  see  also  Great  Britain. 

Army,  British,  Humanity  of  the,  P.  Young.  USM. 
England’s  Crime  in  South  Africa,  W.  T.  Stead,  Arena. 
Guerrilla  Warfare  in  South  Africa,  USM. 

Lessons  of  the  Transvaal  War  for  Germany,  J.  v.  Bloch, 
Deut. 

Pennsylvania  and  South  Africa,  H.  Hodgkin,  VV  est. 
Religion  of  the  Boers,  Dr.  Wirgman,  NineC. 

South  Africun  War,  Astounding  Revelations  About  the, 
West. 

Vnul  Krantz,  Battle  of  (“Charity”),  Black. 

Youngest  Soldiers  in  the  World,  A.  Sangree,  Cos. 
Traveling  in  America.  P.  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  Crit. 

Traveling  in  Europe,  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Crit. 

Treitsckke,  Heinrich  von,  M.  Todliunter,  West. 

Triple  Alliance,  Concerning  the.  Nou,  May  1. 

Trust  Companies,  Function  of,  BnnkNY,  May. 

Trusts  and  Public  Policy,  C.  .1.  Bullock,  Atlant. 

Trusts:  How  They  Affect  Prices,  J.  W.  Jenks,  NAR. 

Trusts :  Will  the  New  World  Buy  up  the  Old  V  W.  T.  Stead, 
RRL. 

Tschaikowsky,  The  Essential,  E.  Newman,  Contem. 
Tuberculosis,  American  Congress  of.  Proceedings  of  the. 

Tuberculosis,  Prevention  of,  A.  N.  Bell,  San. 

Turbine  Building  in  Switzerland,  F.  Prdsil,  Eng. 

Turf,  The  English,  W.  II.  Rowe,  O. 

United  States:  Colonies  and  Nation— \  I.,  \N  .  \Y  llson,  Harp. 
University  of  California,  V.  Henderson,  WW. 

University  of  Chicago,  Ellye  H.  Glover,  Int. 

Value,  Social  Elements  in  the  Theory  of,  E.  Ii.  A.  Seligman, 
QJEcon,  May'. 

Venezuelan  Boundary  Controversy,  G.  Cleveland,  Cent. 
Verdi,  G.,  P.  Bellezza,  Deut. 

Victoria,  Queen,  and  Her  Two  Predecessors,  J.  I).  Iiaikes, 

Victoria^  Queen,  Memorial  Hall  in  India,  Lord  Curzon, 
NineC. 

Wall  Street,  Boom  in,  BankNY.  May. 

Wall  Street,  Wars  of,  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 

Walworth,  Rev.  Clarence  A.,  W.  Elliott,  Cath. 

Warfare,  Guerrilla  or'Partisan— 11.,  T.  M.  Maguire,  USM. 
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Wars.  Cost  of.  R.  G.  Butler,  Home. 

Washington  During  Reconstruction.  S.  W.  McCall,  Atlant. 
Waterloo.  Bravest  Briton  at,  E.  B.  Low,  Clinni. 

Waterways,  Interoceanic,  G.  B.  Waldron,  Chaut. 

Wealth,  Recent  Growth  of,  C.  A.  Conant,  W  W. 

Weather,  New  England,  E.  T.  Brewster,  NEng. 

Webster,  Daniel— III.,  J.  B.  McMaster,  Cent. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  G.  Smith,  Atlant. 

Westminster  Cathedral,  History  of— II.,  A.  Oates,  Ros. 
William  L,  Youthful  Letters  of,  Deut. 

Workmen,  Training  of,  J.  Horner,  CasM. 

“World  Politics,"  Professor  Relnsch's.  G.  B.  Chandler, AngA. 
Woman,  American,  H.  Mlinsterberg,  IntM. 


Women,  E.  S.  Martin,  McCl. 

Women  in  All  Vocations,  Ruth  Everett,  Home. 

Wn  Ting-fang,  L.  A.  Coolidge,  Ains. 

Yellow  Fever,  Etiology  of,  W.  Reed,  J.  Carroll  and  A.  Agra- 
monte,  San. 

Yongu,  Charlotte,  as  a  Chronicler,  Edith  Sicliel,  MonR. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  International  Jubilee 
of  the,  E.  M.  Camp,  Chaut ;  L.  L.  Doggett.  NAR. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  America,  Fifty  Years 
of  the,. I.  H.  Ross,  NEng. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Europe,  W.  S.  Har¬ 
wood,  Cent. 

Zoo,  Feeding  Time  at  the,  F.  E.  Beddard,  PMM. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 

[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Ains.  Ainslee’s  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review.  Phila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.  Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci¬ 

ology,  Chicago. 

AJT.  American  Journal  of  The¬ 

ology,  Chicago. 

ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM.  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AMUR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 

ANat.  American  Naturalist.  Boston. 
AngA.  Anglo-American  Magazine, 


APB. 

Arch. 

Arena. 

AA. 

AD. 


Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

Anthony’s  Photographic.  Bul¬ 
letin,  N.  Y. 

Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 
Arena,  N.  Y. 

Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

Art  and  Decoration.  N.  Y. 

A I .  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

A.T.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Art.  Artist,  London. 

Atlant.  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 
Bad.  Badminton,  London. 

BankL.  Bankers’  Magazine,  London. 
BankNYBankers’  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Bib.  Biblical  World,  Chicago. 
BSac.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 
BU.  BibliothbqueUniverselle,  Lau¬ 
sanne. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

BB.  Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 

Bkman.  Bookman,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 
Can.  Canadian  Magazine.  Toronto. 
Cass.  Cassell’s  Magazine,  London. 
CasM.  Cassier’s  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Cath.  Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Cent.  Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Ohara.  Chambers’s  Journal,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Char.  Charities  Review,  N.  Y. 

Chaut.  Chautauqimn.  Cleveland.  O. 
Cons.  Conservative  Review,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Contsm.  Contemporary  Review,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Corn.  Cornhill,  London. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan,  N.  Y. 

Grit.  Critic,  N.  Y. 

Deut.  Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 
Dial.  Dial,  Chicago. 

Dub.  Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 

Edin.  Edinburgh  Review,  London. 


Ed.  Education,  Boston. 

EdR.  Educational  Review,  N.  Y. 
Eng.  Engineering  Magazine,  N.Y. 
EM.  Espafia  Mouerna,  Madrid. 
Fort.  Fortnightly  Review,  London. 
Forum.  Forum,  N.  Y. 

■  FrL.  Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly,  N.  Y. 
Gent.  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Lon¬ 
don. 

GBag.  Green  Bag.  Boston. 

Guilt.  Gunton’s  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Harpi  Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Hart.  Hartford  Seminary  Record, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Home.  Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Horn.  Homiletic  Review,  N.  Y. 
HumN.  Humanity  Nouvelle,  Paris. 
Int.  International.  Chicago. 

LTE.  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  Phila. 

IntM.  International  Monthly,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

IntS.  International  Studio,  N.  Y. 
IA.  Irrigation  Age,  Chicago. 
JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv¬ 
ice  Institution,  Governor’s 
Island,  N.  Y.  H. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Chicago. 

JunM.  Junior  Munsey,  N.  Y. 

Kind.  Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chi- 

KindR.  Kindergarten  Review,  Spring- 
field.  Mass. 

Krill.  Kringsjaa,  Christiania. 

LHJ.  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Phila. 
LeisH.  Leisure  Hour.  Loudon. 

Lipp.  Lippincott’s  Magazine,  Phila. 
LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review, 
London. 

Long.  Longman’s  Magazine, London. 
Lutli.  Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

McCl.  McClure’s  Magazine.  N.  Y. 
Mac.  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  Lon¬ 
don. 

MA.  Magazine  of  Art,  London. 
MRN.  Methodist  Review,  Nashville. 
MRNY.  Methodist  Review,  N.  Y. 
Mind.  Mind,  N.  Y. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald,  Boston. 
MisR.  Missionary  Review,  N.  Y. 

Mod.  Modern  Culture,  Cleveland, O. 
Mon.  Monist,  Chicago. 

MonR.  Monthly  Review,  N.  Y. 
MunA.  Municipal  Affairs,  N.  Y. 

Mun.  Munsey’s  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Mus.  Music,  Chicago. 

NatGM.  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine,  Washington,  D.  C. 
NatM.  National  Magazine,  Boston. 
NatR.  National  Review,  London. 

NC.  New-Churcli  Review,  Boston. 


NEng. 

NineC. 

NAR. 

Non. 

NA. 

OC. 

O. 


PMM. 

Pear. 

Phil. 

PhoT. 


PQ. 

QJEcon. 

QR. 
RasN. 
He  IS. 

RRL. 

RRM. 

RDM. 

RDP. 

RGen. 

RPar. 

RPP. 

RRP. 

RSoc. 

RPL. 

Ros. 

San. 

School. 

Serib. 

SR. 

Str. 

Temp. 

USM. 

West. 

Wern. 

WWM. 


New  England  Magazine,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

■Nineteenth  Century,  London. 
North  American  Review,  N.Y. 
Nouvelle  Revue,  Paris. 

Nuova  Autologin,  Rome. 

Open  Court,  Chicago. 

Outing,  N.  Y. 

Outlook,  N.  Y. 

Overland  Monthly,  San  Frnn- 
cisco. 

Pall-  Mall  Magazine,  London. 
Pearson’s  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Philosophical  Review,  N.  Y. 
Photographic  Times,  N.  Y. 
Poet-Lore,  Boston. 

Political  Science  Quarterly 
Boston. 

Popular  Astronomy,  North- 
field,  Minn. 

Popular  Science  Monthly, N.Y. 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review,  Phila. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

.  Quarterly.Tournal  of  Econom¬ 
ics,  Boston. 

Quarterly  Review,  London. 
Rassegna  Nazionale,  Florence. 
Rdforhie  Soeiale,  Paris. 
Review  of  Reviews,  London. 
Review  of  Reviews,  Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Paris. 

Revue  du  Droit  Public,  Paris. 
Revue  G6n6rale,  Brussels. 
Revue  de  Paris,  Paris. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlemen- 
taire,  Paris. 

Revue  des  Revues.  Paris. 
Revue  Socialiste,  Paris. 

Iti vista  Politica  e  Letterarin, 
Rome. 

Rosary,  Somerset,  Ohio. 
Sanitarian,  N.  Y. 

School  Review,  Chicago. 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Sewnnee  Review,  N.  Y. 

Strand  Magazine,  London. 
Temple  Bar,  London. 

United  Service  Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster  Review, London. 
Werner’s  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Wide  World  Magazine,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Wilson’s  Photographic  Maga- 

Worfd's^W ork.  N.  Y. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven. 
Young  Man,  London. 

Young  WcnmsL  London. 


Sent  on  Suspicion 

Our  offer  of  30  nights’  free  trial  —  money  returned  without 
argument — the  guarantee  that  no  hair  mattress  made  at  any  price 
can  equal  it — this  is  what  sells  the  first  Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic 
Felt  Mattress  in  a  home.  The  satisfaction  of  the  sleeper  accounts 
for  the  scores  of  duplicate  orders  that  are  received  every  month. 

Standard  size  $>15,  express  charges  prepaid.  Smaller  sizes  at 
smaller  prices.  Can  be  bought  only  of  us  direct.  Not  for  sale  at 
stores.  Beware  of  dealers  who  are  offering  worthless  substitutes. 

A  HANDSOME  BOOK  FREE  our  handsomely- 

illustrated  book,  “The  Test  of  Time,"  whether  you  need  a 
mattress  or  not.  You  will  be  pleased  and  instructed.  Hair  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  you  should  know  why. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  123  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York. 

We  have  cushioned  25,000  churches.  Send  for  book  "Church  Cushions." 


We  have  no  agents  or  branch  stores.  All  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  us. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Suits  and  Skirts. 

Thousands  of  yards  of  beautiful,  fashionable  materials  have  been 
manufactured  especially  for  this  Reduced  Price  Sale.  Manufactured  at 
“  inside  prices”  by  a  cloth  mill  whose  busy  time  was  over — therefore 

Suits  and  Skirts,  made-to-order  of  bran-new  materials,  at  one-third 
less  than  regular  prices. 

Made  with  taste,  care,  and  good  workmanship  according  to  the  style  and  material 
vou  select  from  our  Catalogue  and  Samples.  Nearly  all  of  our  styles  and  materials 
share  in  this  reduction.  The  Catalogue  and  Samples  tell  of  many  offerings  like  these : 

Suits,  in  the  newest  models,  made  of  all-wool  materials  and  lined 
throughout;  former  price  $10,  reduced  to  $6.67. 

$12  Suits  reduced  to  $8.  $15  Suits  reduced  to  $10. 

$20  Suits  reduced  to  $13.34. 

Latest  designs  in  Skirts,  with  just  the  proper  style  to  them ;  former 
price  $5,  reduced  to  $3.34- 
$6  Skirts  reduced  to  $4.  $7.50  Skirts  reduced  to  $5. 

$ e o  Skirts  reduced  to  $6.67. 

Rainy-Day,  Golf  and  Traveling  Skirts,  just  the  thing  for  the  mountains  or 
seashore,  made  of  piaid-back  or  plain  materials;  former  price  $6, 
reduced  to  $4.  . 

$7.50  Skirts  reduced  to  $5.  $9  Skirts  reduced  to  $6. 

Taffeta  Jackets,  formerly  $15,  reduced  to  $10. 

There  arc  no  reductions  on  Wash  Suits  or  Skirts,  but  our  prices  are  extremely 
reasonable. 

Wash  Suits,  $4  up.  Wash  Skirts,  $3  up. 

We  are  also  closing  out  a  few  Sample  Suits  and  Skirts  (which  were  made  up  for 
exhibition  in  our  salesroom)  at  one-half  of  regular  prices. 

You  take  no  risk  in  dealing  with  us,  because  if  wliat  you  get  does  not  please  you 
and  give  satisfaction,  you  may  send  it  back,  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  It  s 
your  good  will  we  want  most. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  Bargain  List,  and  Reduced  Price  Samples— you  will 
get  them,  free ,  by  return  mail— but  act  promptly,  for  these  materials  are  being  sold 
very  rapidly,  and  many  of  them  cannot  be  duplicated. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY, 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  ...  -  New  York. 
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Where  there’s  Suds  there’s  Soap 

Try  Pearline  accord 
to  directionsWitho'" c  ~ 

[and  seethe .Suds  it 

I)jakes%  Quantity 
!  and  Quality  ^  Suds 
;  fuller  of  Safe  Quick. 
j  EasyWaskin^  and  Cleaning 
i  properties  than  Any  Safe 
■  Soap  Suds  you  cannot. 

pearline  instead 

1  of  Soap  not  with  Soap 


Inexpensive 
r“  Cleanliness 


INSTANTLY  IN 


Country  arsd  Suburban  mme $ 


City 


when  once  installed  in  your  bath  room  will  prove  a 
boon,  a  Convenience  and  of  Great  Economy. 

I  The  Crescent  is  made  for  use  of  either  gas  o 
^nsoSine,  and  provides  the  luxury  of  a  hot  bath  | 

1IHeots'c°old  water  to  any  desired  temperature  ! 
in  unlimited  quantities  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
at  lowest  cost.  We  will  be  glad  to  sena  you  fullest 
particulars,  on  application,  explaining  Its  simple 
mechanical  construction,  together  with  price  list  | 
and  illustrated  hook.  “How  the  Millions  Have 
|  Bathed,"  Address, 

fflbpHRiY  awra.  &  PL&rm%  co., 

:ai.amazoo,  MIOH.j  u. s.a. 


u 


TOILET 

PAPER 


LIKE 


3o©©»Sheet 

Rolls 


SATIN 


Guaranteed 
Foil  Cmat 


Better  Quality  Cannot  be  lade 


for  the  a°v erage 
delivered 


A  Year’s  Supply 

to  any  point  in  the  United  <  A  A 

States  reached  by  express,  I^OF  $1  «U\/ 

SEND  FOR  OUR  UNIQUE 
BOOKLET  AND  SAMPLES 

A.  P.W.  Paper  Co,  25  Colon  ie  Si  Albany,  N.Y. 


Mk  Ms  MM  rnmMt  H  Saturn  la  wlttei  to  MMrMMra. 


PLAYING  THE  PIANO  WITH  SUBSTITUTE  FINGERS 

THE  STORY  OF  A  NEED 

THERE  IS  probably  no  musical 
instrument  so  generally  discussed 
and  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  as  the 
Pianola.  Entirely  unknown  less  than 


three  years  ago,  it  has  bounded  into  popu¬ 
larity,  accompanied  by  an  enthusiasm 
indicative  of  unusual  arousing  of  public 
interest.  It  has  found  its  way  into  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  enthusiasm 
is  not  confined  to  any  class  or  pro¬ 
fession.  Musicians  and  laymen  praise 
and  buy  the  Pianola. 

What  has  caused  this  stirring  of 
public  and  professional  interest  ? 

The  Pianola  is  a  wonder,  as  it  is  a 
triumph  of  the  century,  and  marks  a  new 
era  in  pianoforte-playing.  But  this  alone 
could  not  have  so  thoroughly  stirred  the 
public. 

The  Pianola  has  touched  the  keynote 
of  a  universal  need.  Many  people  have 
music  in  their  souls,  but  few  can  spare 
the  time  to  get  it  into  their  fingers.  Even 
those  who  devote  their  entire  life  to 
music  can  only  get  a  limited  amount  of 
it  into  their  fingers. 

The  Pianola,  with  its  delicate  mech¬ 
anism,  sensitive  to  the  player’s  control, 


performs  this  part  of  the  work,  leaving 
the  player  free  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  expression — that  which  makes  a  com¬ 
position  musical. 

The  popularity  of  the  Pianola  in  the 
summer  home  shows  how  great  is  the 
need  of  this  dextrous  piano-player  in 
these  out-of-town  retreats. 

An  impromptu  dance  or  a  college 
“sing”  on  the  veranda  during  summer 
evenings  is  available  at  a  moment’s 
notice;  or,  if  desired,  a  concert,  with  a 
Paderewski  or  Hofmann  program,  can 
be  given. 

During  stormy  weather,  the  Pian¬ 
ola  or  Aeolian  is  indispensable. 

Pianola,  price  §250. 

Aeolian,  price  §75  to  $750. 

Aeolian  Orchestrelle,  price  $1,000  to  §2,500. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Buffalo  Exposition  will 
be  the  Aeolian  and  Pianola  exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts 

Aeolian  Pipe-organ  recitals  will  be  given  in  the  J  &  R- 
Lamb  Mission  Chapel.  Visitors  welcome.  If  you  do  not 
expect  to  visit  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  send  for  Catalogue 
M,  our  most  recent  pamphlet,  published  especially  for 
the  Exposition. 

The  Aeolian  Company 

New  York,  18  West  Twenty-third  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  500  Fulton  Street 
Cincinnati,  O.,  124  East  Fourth  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  H.  Tracy  Balcom,  694  Main  Street 


(Fleming  &  Camrlck  Press,  New  York) 
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n  BOOKS 


A  Complete  History 
of  Our  Own  Times 


“  The  twenty  volumes  of  this 
ten-year  period  will  be  found  in 
the  years  to  come  to  contain  a 
more  compact  and  varied  record 
and  interpretation  of  its  life, 
thought ,  discussions ,  and  inter¬ 
national  movements  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live ,  than  any  other 
one  contemporary  record. 


Can  be  had  m  the  twenty  ~three  cloth-bound  volumes  of 


Volume  XXIII  Now  Ready 

(Covering  Period  January  to  June,  igoi) 


The  American  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews 

Few  persons  enjoy  this  invaluable  biographical  dictionary  and  complete  encyclopedia  of 
historical  events,  because  few  realized  the  accumulative  value  of  these  volumes  ten  years  ago 
and  determined  to  preserve  them.  Each  year  the  early  volumes  become  more  rare,  and  now 
many  are  out  of  print.  In  several  years,  the  volume  now  current  will  be  rare  if  the  steady  de¬ 
mand  continues.  It  is  a  wise  investment  to  start  your  series  of  bound  volumes  now.  These 
volumes  will  be  found  as  useful  in  your  library  as  your  dictionary  or  your  general  encyclopedia, 
and  grow  in  usefulness  from  year  to  year.  In  this  respect  your  file  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
differs  from  other  reference  volumes,  which  are  constantly  becoming  out  of  date.  The  events 
of  each  year  all  take  their  proper  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  are  all 
covered  with  a  semi-annual  index.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  that  in  its 
pages  history  is  made  as  fascinating  as  romance.  This  being  so,  what  more  wholesome  or  in- 


BINDING — ANY  VOLUMES  FROM  V  TO  XXIII 

Complete  unbound  volumes  delivered  to  us,  postage  or  express  prepaid,  and  in  good  condition,  with  covers  on,  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  corresponding  bound  volumes  and  returned,  charges  prepaid  by  us,  for  7J  cents  a  volume.  The  volume 
comprises  six  numbers.  Back  numbers,  such  as  we  have  in  stock. for  filling  out  volumes,  will  be  supplied  for  20  cents  each. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  binding  done  in  their  own  localities  will  be  furnished  with  binding-cases  for  each  volume  at  50 
cents  each,  postpaid. 

In  returning  numbers  from  distant  points  in  the  United  States,  the  mail  will  be  found  the  cheapest  method  (rate  one  cent  for 
four  ounces  ;  no  limit  to  size  of  package).  Do  not  inclose  binding  instructions  or  remittance  in  the  parcel.  This  postage  classifi¬ 
cation  prohibits  writing  inclosures.  Send  remittances  under  separate  cover — money-order,  bank  draft  or  check,  or  registered  letter. 


teresting  reading  could  be  put  in  permanent  form  on  the  bookshelves  than  the  series  of  volumes 
covering  the  stirring  period  of  the  last  five  or  ten  years — a  history  written  on  the  scene,  true  to  facts, 
and  vital  in  interest  ? 


Volumes  XVII  to  XXIII  are  $2,00  each,  postpaid 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.  &wAYo*pStcy 
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TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION! 


SUMMERING  IN  THE  SELKIRKS 


GLACIER,  in  the  Selkirk  Range,  British  Columbia,  at  an  elevation  of  4.122  feet,  is 
a  delightful  resort  in  summer  time.  The  hotel  has  comfortable  bedrooms,  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  dining  hall  and  reception  parlors,  and  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  being  on  the  main  transcontinental  line  of  the 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Near  by  is  the  great  ASULKAN  GLACIER,  larger  than  all  those  of  Switzerland 
combined,  walled  in  by  peaks  innumerable,  including  SIR  DONALD  (11,000  feet). 
FOUR  SWISS  GUIDES  are  stationed  at  GLACIER  to  assist  mountaineers. 


For  further  information  address  :■ 
!.  V.  SKINNER 
1.  McMURTRIE 
.  H.  THOMPSON 


353  Broadway 
629-631  Chestnut  Street 
129  East  Baltimore  Street 
kV.  W.  MERKLE  1229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

H.  J.  COLVIN  197  Washington  Street 

\.  1.  SHULMAN  233  Main  Street 

A.  E.  EDMONDS  7  Fort  Street,  W. 

A.  C.  SHAW  228  South  Clark  Street 

iV.  B.  CHANDLER  119  South  Third  Street 

W.  SALSBURY  409  Smith  Building 

iV.  S.  THORN  379  Robert  Street 

II.  M.  STERN  627  Market  Street 

A.  H.  NOTMAN  Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent 

T.  E.  E.  USSHER  General  Passenger  Agent 

2.  E.  McPHERSON  General  Passenger  Agent 

2.  J.  COYLE  Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent 

ROBERT  KERR,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  MONTREAL. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 
WINNIPEG,  MAN. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


SEAMAN 
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to  California 
and  Return 

First  class  round  trip  tickets  on  sale  July 
6th  to  13th.  Variable  routes,  favorable  time 
limits.  Grandest  scenery,  passing  through 
the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
shortest  time  on  the  road. 

The  luxurious  every-day  train,  “The 
Overland  Limited,”  leaves  Chicago  6:30  p.  m., 
arrives  San  Francisco,  afternoon  third  day; 

Los  Angeles,  early  next  morning.  Two  other 
fast  trains  daily.  The  best  of  everything. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  to  W.  B.  Kniskern, 
Chicago,  for  illustrated  booklet.  All  agents 
sell  tickets  via 

Chicago  and  North=Western 
Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific  Railways 

PRiNCtP&L  AGENCIES 

461  Broadway  -  New  York  301  Main  St.,  -  -  Buffalo  234  Superior  St.,  -  Cleveland 

601  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  212  Clark  St.,  -  -  Chicago  17  Campus  Martsus,  -  Detroit 

368  Washington  St.,  -  Boston  435  Vine  St.,  -  -  Cincinnati  2  King  St.,  E.,  Toronto,  Oat. 

507  Smithfield  St.,  ■  Pittsburg 
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Catalogues  of  latest  models  for  a  stamp 

SMITH  &  WESSON,  103  Stockbridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  SMITH  &  WESSON 

REVOLVER  makes  friends  everywhere 


TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION 


Cool  nights  and 
charming  days  in 
Colorado.  At  mid¬ 
night  in  M  a  niton 
during  last  July  the 
average  temperature 
was  65°  Fahrenheit. 


Whea  you  can  buy  a  round  trip  ticket  from  Chicago  to 
Colorado  at  any  time  for  $31.50  and  on  special  days  for  $25  and 
it  takes  only  one  night  on  the  road  to  get  there,  is  it  worth 
while  to  broil  at  home  during  July  and  August? 

From  St.  Louis  the  rates  are  proportionately  the  same,  and 
the  train  service  similar.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  doing  everything  possible  this 
year,  by  making  these  low  rates  and  running  fast  trains,  to  enable  people  of 
moderate  means  to  spend  their  vacation  in  the  Colorado  mountains. 

Send  to-day  for  a  copy  of  our  Hand  Book  of  Colorado  which 
gives  complete  information  about  Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses,  their 
charges,  and  other  useful  information,  and  contains  an  excellent  topo¬ 
graphical  map  of  Colorado.  Mailed  free  on  application  to 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  General  Passenger  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R„  CHICAGO 
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WEARING.  APPAREL 


,  TRAVELAND  RECREATION , 

COLORADO 


ONLY  $25.00  T° 
COLORADO  AND  RETURN 

Utah.  Points  S15  00  Higher 

For  first-class  round  trip  tickets  from  Chicago.  Dates  of  sale,  July  1st 
to  9th  and  September  1st  to  10th.  Correspondingly  low  rates  from 
other  points.  Rates  but  little  higher  other  days  all  summer. 

The  “Colorado  Special,”  only  one  night  to  Denver. 

The  “Overland  Limited. ”  only  two  nights  to  Utah.  These  two 
fast  trains  provide  the  best  of  everything,  and  leave  Chicago  daily  via 
the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North-Western  Line.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to  any  ticket  agent.  Send  4c.  postage  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Principal  Agencies 461  Broadway,  New  York;  601  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia; 

368  Washington  St.,  Boston;  301  Main  St,,  Buffalo;  212  Clark  St.,  Chicago;  435  Vine  St., 

Cincinnati :  507  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg ;  234  Superior  St,  Cleveland;  17  Campus  Martins, 

Detroit;  2  King  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario, 


Chicago,  union  Pacific  &  North -Western  Line 
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TOBACCO 


If  yovir  cigar-man  isn’t  UP-TO-DATE, 
send  us  one  dollar  a.nd  we  will  forward 
i  dozen  GENER-AL  ARTHUR.  CIGARS, 
rveatly  packed  in  a  tin  box. 

B  „  KERBS.  WERTHEIM  SCHIFFER. 

enNovvl  I'older.  Cor.  54tK  St.  and  Secorvd  Ave.,  New  York. 
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5TANDARD-ARTICLE51JNCLA551FIED. 


©e^sssse 


Hood's 
Tooth 
Powder 

Is  pronounced  by  the  most  critical 
and  fastidious  users  the  best  of  ail 
preparations  for  cleansing  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  teeth. 

It  gives  the  teeth  &  pearly  whiteness, 
hardens  and  reddens  the  gums,  neu¬ 
tralizes  all  acid  secretions  of  the  mouth, 
and  sweetens  the  breath. 

Get  yourself  and  your  children  into 
the  habit  of  using  it  regularly  every 
day,  after  each  meal  and  upon  arising 
in  the  morning  and  just  before  retiring 
at  night,  and  you  will  be  delighted 
with  the  results. 

Price,  25c. ;  mammoth  size,  60c. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price  by 

O.  !.  HOOD  &  Co., 

Free  Sample.  Loweii,  Mass. 


Hood’s  Medicated  Soap 

i  giving  such  satisfaction  that  the 
^demand  is  constantly  increasing 
I  has  doubled  in  a  few  months. 
This  soap  cleanses,  soothes  and 
^heals  all  pimples,  blackheads, 
!  and  wounds,  makes  the 
^skin  smooth,  healthy  and 
k  active.  Trial  size,  10c.;  full 
k  size,  25c.  Bent  on  receipt 
^  price  by 

G.  I.  Hood  &.  Go., 
Loweli,  Mass. 

Free  Sample. 


Abbey's 

IfefSalt 

TheiiS&ItJExtcacted.fi'om.tfce.Juices-ofJFresh-Fruitt. 

As  a  delicious,  invigorating,  cooling 
and  health-giving  drink,  Abbey’s  Salt 

far  surpasses  any 
mineral  water.  It 
will  prevent  the 
illness  so  often 
caused  by  a 
change  of  climate 
and  from  drinking 
water  different 
from  that  to  which 
one  is  accustomed. 

Put  a  bottle  in 
away. 

Ac  most  druggists  or  by  tna 
Send  postal 
The  Abbey  Effe 

9" IS  Murrey 

Send 
for  a 
Sample 
To-Day 

our  grip  when  you  go 

1 25c,  SQc  and  $  LOO  per  bottle 
aril  for  sample  t© 
rvescent  Salt  Go., 

Street,  New  York.  | 
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Over  five  million 
users  consider  the 


a  blessing. 


VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 


Ginger 
Ale 


From  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  Ox  Brain  and  the 
Embryo  of  Wheat. 

Is  acknowledged  by  scientists  the  best  curative  agent 
yet  discovered  for  nervous  prostration,  brain  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  prevention  of  all  weaknesses  caused 
by  nervous  strain,  worry,  mental  overwork,  or  excesses 
of  any  description.  1 1  possesses  in  the  highest  degree 
the  life-sustaining  power.  There  is  no  secret  abo '  • 

the  formula  is  on  each  label.  Remember  Vita  zed  ( 
Phosphites  is  not  a  medicine ,  it  is  <i  special  TOOD  ' 
brain  and  nerves.  Write  for  free  descriptive  pamphlet. 

~  ^  ^  56  W.  25th  Street, 

New  York  City. 


Prepared 
only  by 


If  not  found  at  Dnmisls'.  sent  I'll  mail  IS  1-MI. 

CROSBY’S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  die  bead  and  sore 
throat.  By  mail,  50  cents. 


Highest  Grade,  Purest  Beverage  in  tne  nonu, 

As  Evidenced  by  being  awarded  the 

Gold  Mcdstl 

At  the  PARIS  EXPOSITION  of  1900  in  Competition 
againBt  the  World  the  highest  and  only  award. 

Better  than  Imported: 
AMERICAN 

PRODUCT 

On  Sale  at  Clubs,  Hotels,  Cafes  and  by  leading  Purveyors 
Made  by 

THE  VARTRAY  WATER  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  H.  8.  A. 

Shave  Yourself,  1 

JINE  © 

STAR! 


“DON’T  SHOUT.” 


Nlorley  Ear-drum 


I  §  Sa.iSfoclionCT.,mn..«l.o,n.o,,e,ch«errnny,.f»ndrf. 

8  For  sale  by  all  leadu*  houses.  Send  for  calalOEiie 
1  8  KAMPFE  BROS..  8-10-12  Reade  Street,  New  York 


the  nmerfean  *»«,/»  «.».»»/ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OU' 


EASTMAN’S 

WJD 

Platinum 

Paper 

Not  only  “liKe  platinum” 
but  "is  ‘Platinum’’ 

Prints  cjuieHiys  develops  in  hot 
water  and  clears  in  acid  and  water. 
Rich  and  brilliant  in  its  effects. 

Simplest  for  the  Amateur 

For  sale  by  all  dealers 

Sam  fie  frint  by  Easimar*  Kod&Si.  Co. 

iiuo-ccnt  stamps  Rochester,  New  Y®r& 


VELOX 

B©\»bles  the  charm  ©f  ama¬ 
teur  photography.  Prints  by 
aray  light?  is  simple  to  handle? 
requires  n©  dark  room  and 
gives  exquisitely  soft  bl&cK 
and  white  effects. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Division  ef  the  General  Arista  Co. 
Far  salt  l&  -sSg-X  N®P®ra  Par&» 

N.  Y. 


GOERZ  LENS 

NO  SHUTTER  IS  TOO  FAST 

These  cuss  will  cenaSttiy  dis¬ 
pel  any  doubt  you  might  enter¬ 
tain  as  to  the  mpeed  of  she 

LENSES  i 


GOERZ  / 


so  Pocket,  Folding  Cartridge  Kodaks  and  other  Cameras.  For  Prices,  Circulars,  ei 
the  c.  P.  C0ERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS,  52  E.  Union  Square,  New  York 


Perfection  In  Pocket  Photography 
is  reached  in  the  new  Folding 

Weno  Hawk=Lyes. 

Equipped  with  pneumatic  release  iris  diaphragm  shutters  and 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses  which  meet  every  requirement  of  the  most 
critical  experts.  Load  in  daylight  with  either  Sunlight  or  Cartridge 
mJL.«./wmw  Films  are  of  the  highest  grade  in  every  detail. 

in  sgoi  Catalogue.  Free. 

$13.50  to  $20.00. 

BLAIR  CAMERA  COMPANY*  Rochester*  New  YorK. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS' 


Take  a 

KODAK 

With  you. 

“Kodak”  stands  for  all 
that  is  best  in  photog= 
raphy. 

$5.00  to  $35.00. 

kodak  girl 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 


The  New  Buckeye  Cameras 

ARE  LOADED  IN  DAYLIGHT  WITH  CARTRIDGE  FILM 

No.  i  Buckeye,  6  Exposure  Film . ?S*oo 

No  i  Buckeye,  4x  5  ;  6  or  li  Exposure  Film  .  •  •  -  » 

No',  j  Folding  Buckeye,  3#  *4#  ;  6  or  n  Exposure  Film  15.00 

No.  4  Folding  Buckeye,  4xs;  6  or  11  Exposure  Film  .  lo.oo 

Stereoscopic  Folding  Buckeye,  x  4'/l  •  •  •  •  ■  • 

•99  Model  Buckeye,  jfc  x  ;  6  or  il  Exposure  Film  .  S.oo 
Tourist  Buckeye  for  6  Exposure  Film,  size  3  x  1  n  ■  •  5 

We  recommend  NEW  AMERICAN  FILM  lor  hand  camera  work 
CAMERAS  of  all  kinds  and  a  complete  line  of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES.  Catalogue  Free. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO. 

122-124  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


5TANDARDARTICLE5UNCLA5i5iriED, 


ifiremo 


UYour  vacation  or  trips  during  the 
summer  will  be  many  times  as  satisfactory 
if\ye>u  have  a  good  camera  to  picture 
scenesftand  incidents. 

VTake  a  Premo  or  a  Poco  camera  to 
the  Pan-American,  Niagara  Falls,  Europe, 
or  whoever  you  go. 

„  1303  Cataloju*.  SO  jtylej,  j*nt  frat.  ^ZdsSrasj  2 Upt.  JF. 

,  Rochester  Optical  ®.  Camera. Co 

UROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

THE  LARGEST  ^MANUFACTURERS  OF  PLATE  CAMERAS  IN  THE  WORLD 


3INTZ 


9 f  MARIN  STATIONARY  GAS  AND?* 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

ALL  the  largest  and  fastest  gss-prapeited 
yachts  ©is  the  Great  Lakes  are  equipped  with 
SINTZ  GAS  ENGINES,  Send  for  Catalog. 

SSNTZ  GAS  ENGINE  1SL  ‘’•O.  draw.  94  GtsibjS  Midi. 


Rider  Agents  Wastes 

''  >  in  each  town  to  rido  and  exhibit 
mple  JB01  Bicycle.  BEST  MAKES 

tmi  i odels,  $IO«o  $13 

’99  ft  ’§0  Modeis,  high  grads.  $7  U$lh 
B£M$  Sts&tind’hssmil  Wheset/ss 
©11  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
is  to  m-  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Hale  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  approval  and  ten  day* 
trial  without  a  centin  advance. 
EARN  A  BItSYSSLE  distribut¬ 
ing  Catalogues  for  us.  We  have  a 
wonderful  proposition  to  Agents  for 
1981.  Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer.  Address  Depi.l35A. 

Mr  AO  G  YGIE  GO,,  ct.te.ffo 


E*TASM®H*B  1834 


J.M.Quinby&Co.l 

CARRIAGE  BUILDERS 

Newark,  N.J. 

Elegant  Carriages,  all  styles  and  sizes.  Our  own 
make  exclusively.  Some  seasonable  second¬ 
hand  carriages  ia  fine  repair. 


A  PLEASURE  LAUNCH 

Msast  hay®  reliable  power,  sh®  must  fee  built  upoffl  Efimes  ®S  grace  ®md  feeauty. 
Th,©  R-eerea-flora  ”  covers  these  requirements. 


In  its  use  you  are  tranquil  ia  mind,  body  and  estate,  no  fixing  and  figuring  on 
“her  going.”  Minimum  weight,  maximum  power,  economy  of  maintainence. 
Throttle  speed  regulator.  Write  for  Catalog  “  G  ” 

WESTERN  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  MlaHawake*  I nd. 


J 
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Do 

You 

Know 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 


11  The  success  of  the  season 


Ramona  and  Athena 


Sugar  Wafers 


Surpassing  Delicacies 


Flavored  with  cream  of  chocolate  or  of 
lemon.  Suitable  for  every  occasion  where 
something  especially  dainty  is  desired. 


Sold  only  in  sealed  tins. 

National  Biscuit  Company. 


Baker  Sc  Hamilton, 
San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento,  Cal., 


SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY, 
UTICA,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


Pacific  Coast’  Age 


/H0NlSt\ 

[GOODS] 

Vhcmst/ 


fAHHEffi 


unaffected 
fey  moisture 
or  atmos¬ 
pheric 
conditions. 


WRfTE  FGR  CATALOG  OF  FINE  GOLF  GOODS '] 
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SPORTING  GOODS) 


Awarded  Grand  Gold 
Medal  at  Paris, 
Beating  all  Competitors. 


RESULT  OF  A  SINGLE  SHOT  FROM  A  .808  SAVAGE  EXPANDING  BULLET. 

KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  TiMESe  De- n,ot-buy.a  rifle  until  y°u  have  examined  into  the  merits  of  the  SAVAGE, 

- - L  y*  *  'vhlcl‘  'S  the  Twentieth  Century  Arm.  Absolutely  Safe 

Strongest  Shooter.  .303  and  30-30  Calibers.  Write  for  our  handsome new catalogue3^. 

Only  linmmcrlcai  Hopcntlng  Jt!lli>  In  the  World. 

Constructed  to  Shoot  SIX  DIFFERENT  I'AKTItlDOES  In  one  nidc. 


High-Water  Mark 

in  firearms  has  been  attained  only  In  the  famous 

IVER  JOHNSON 
REVOLVERS  AND  GUNS 

Absolutely  Snf'o.  Accidental  Wtu'linrgt!  Impossible. 
82  or  88  Caliber.  fi-Shot  Cluimbcr. 

8-lncb  Barrel.  Nlckel.plated  Finish. 

Hammer,  $4.50  Smti/l  extra  charge  /or  4-in., 

Hammerless,  5.50  *&£££-  " 

If  your  local  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will  send  either  style  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  prepaid,  cash  with  order. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  AND  CYCLE  WORKS, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  svell-knovin  Iver  Johnson  Bicycles , 
Guns  anil  Revolvers. 

New  York  Salesroom*,  90  Chambers  Street. 
Established  1871.  Catalogues  Free. 


THE  CENTURY  GRAND. 


The  many  new  and  exclusive  features  embodied  in  Csniury 
Cameras  are  the  result  of  more  than  fifteen  years'  experience 
in  designing:  and  manufacturing  Photographic  Apparatus  af 
the  highest  quality.  . 

The  Century  Grand,  illustrated  above,  is  the  Attest  Camera 
of  ti<£  season.  Other  models  ranging  in  price  from  $&  upward. 
The  iqo!  Century  Catalogue  illustrates  and  describes  them. 
Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  we  will  send  it  on  request. 

CEJOTSY  CAMERA  S@..  62  Mantis  Ays..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Old  hunters  say 

The  MARLIN 

has  so  many  tilings  t©  com¬ 
mend  it.  The  top  o!  the 
action  Is  always  closed,  the 
mechanism  the  most  sim- 
pie,  the  finish  elegant,  the 
form  attractive.  It  seems 
to  throw  its  bullets  a  little , 
more  accurately  and  plant' 
them  with  a  little  more  force ' 
than  any  other  rifle.  For 
deertake  &  38-55  or  30-30. 

120-page  cese!og,_  300  illustra¬ 
tions,  colored  cover  fey  Sesnitsgtou, 
for  3  stamps. 

yARLIM  FiBE  ARMS  CO. 

NEW  HAVE  INI,  COUW. 


has  sold  for$io.oos  we  sell  for  $6.oo. 


All  Loaded,  Ready  to  Take  Pictures. 


zu 


No  fancy  prices. 

No  middleman’s  profit. 


Kozy  Camera 

is  the  best  camera  in  the  market.  It  folds  up  to 
go  in  the  pocket.  Simple  in  construction.  Takes 
pictures  31-2x3  1-2.  Send  for  book ,  100  testi¬ 
monials,  and  other  printed  matter. 

THE  BEDFORD  CAMERA  does  not  fold  up, 
uses  films  and  takes  pictures  31-2x3  1-2 ;  THE 
LUX  CAMERA  takes  4x5  pictures  on  glass 
plates.  Price  for  either,  all  loaded,  $3.00. 

KOZY  CAMERA  CO. 

23  Warren  St.  .  .  .  Boston,  Mass. 


SaveIheDeaiersProfits 


Photographic 
Perfection 


Added  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  taking  pictures  is 
the  greater  satisfaction  of  making  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  pictures. 

Our  Art  Booklet  of  high-grade  GRMGN12 
CAMERAS  (also  Kodaksi,  equipped  with  various 
well-known  Anastigmat  Lenses,  containing  beau¬ 
tiful  original  photograph,  sent  on  receipt  of  6c. 
Our  complete  catalogue  of  Cameras  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  Goods  free. 

SWEET,  WALLACH  &  CO., 

88  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Largest  exclusive  Photographic  Supply  House  in  the  U.  S 


DETROIT  ELECTRO-VAPOR  LAUNCHES. 

The  Up=to=date 
Launch.  Highest  grade 
construction.  Engine  will 
run  at  slowest  speed  with¬ 
out  stopping.  No  crank 
handle.  Noiseless.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Man  at  the 
wheel  controls  everything. 
Ideal  single-hander.  Al¬ 
ways  ready  to  run.  Fully 
guaranteed.  18  to  30  foot  launches  carried  in  stock. 
Prices  from  $295  up.  .... 

Send  10  cents  for  handsomely  illustrated  and  instructive 
41  Log  Book  ”  of  what  we  build. 

Bufilders  of  &aunclies,  Row  Boats,  Steam  and 
Sail  Yaclkts.  (incorporated  1885.) 

Detroit  Boat  forks,  1365  Jeff.  Ave ,  Batraii,  Midi. 


or,  tha  Amoi 
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We  are  not  in  the 
Camera  Trust 


and  therefore  we  can  sell 
you  direct  from  factory 


The  Camera  that 


Montit 


<•-  —  -  t>  ©  '  •'  o  c  — 11  © 


MOTOR  -VEHICLES  ■ft 

Xocomobile ] 


•■Locomobile"  touring  In  Northern  California.  Russian  River  In  background. 

•' HHH  *,  and  /iW  v, alter  describing  recent  improvements, 

mailed  free  on  application. 

The  " jCocomobile”  Com.pa.ny  of  America. 

7  East  42d  Street,  New  York 

See  our  Exhibit  at  the  Ean-American  Exposition 
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Does  rioigstaufsf 
Repair, 

Has  m  "Tricks” 


50  Miles  for  10  Cents . 

rm S  IS  THE  WtAXSSfiUW!  COST  OF  OPERATING  THE 

MITCHELL 

Motor  Bicycle 


A  Babcock  Safeguard. 


Physicians — and  others — who  do  much  driving, 
at  all  hours,  want  protection  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  against  accident.  Driving  over  rough 
roads  at  night  is  dangerous,  doubly  so  if  you  have 
a  cheaply  made  carriage. 


Babcock  Quality  Means  Safety. 


Years  of  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  make 
every  part  to  meet  the  most  exacting  require¬ 
ment,  or  emergency.  As  flawless  as  tfo®  feast 
materials  and  skilled  workmen  can  make  them  ; 
true  economy  because  they  last.  Then,  they 
have  style  and  beauty.  Let  us  suggest  some¬ 
thing  specially  suited  to  your  needs.  Catalogue. 


H.  H.  BABCOCK  &  CO..  Watertown.  N.Y, 


The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Reads  newspapers  published  in  the  Far  West  for 
Professional,  Society,  and  literary  people  on  reason¬ 
able  terms.  For  particulars,  address  as  above, 

Box  2329,  San  Framclseoj  Cal. 


Lathes 

For  Fine,  Accurate  Work . 

Send  for  Catalogue  B. 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG„  CO. 

«?«  Witter  Street, 
seneoa  FalJs,  X.  Y.p  W.  S.  A, 


WISCONSIN.  , 


A  MILLIONTH  OF  AN  INI 

IS  THE  ERROR  WE  ALLOW  OURSELVES  IN  MARINO  THE  PRISMS  AND  OPTICAL  PARTS  OF  THE 

Bausch  &  Lomb-  Zeiss  STEREO- 

BINOCULAR  =C  LASSES” 


That  represents 
our  standard  of 
workmanship, 
our  ability  to  do 
the  finest  opti= 
cal  work,  our 
equipment  of 
men  and  tools. 

Sold  by  all 
dealers. 


That  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why 
the  STEREO  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other 
glass,  why  it  is  used 
by  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  great 
nations. 

The  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Binoculars  are 
excelled  only  by  the 
TEREO,  and  are 
in  price. 


NEW  ONE-HAND  FOCUSING. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  BOOKLET  567  EXPLAINING  STEREOSCOPIC  VISION. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO.,,NCOR,^RATED- 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  BRANCHES:  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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J1AKK  XIX  COLUMBIA  CABRIOLET 

Improved  igoi  Models 
for  Ifuick  Delivery 

Reliability  in  Service 
Simplicity  in  Operation 
on  one  Readiness  in  Action 
40  MlleS  Cleanliness  in  Handling 

TO  OBTAIN  THE  LEADING  TYPE  OF  VEHICLE  AT  MODERATE  COST  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO 

Write  for  1901  Illustrated  Catalogue  or  Ca.ll  a.t 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY.  100  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


AUTOMOBILES 


ELECTRIC 


GASOLENE 


Shannon 


cabinets— 


|  TM  llumffloffl  Filiag 
CaMsaefs— -large  md 
small—- provide  a  per- 
Sect  system  lex  the 
I  Hang  ol  letters, 
©rfea„  reesrdi  sr 
my  papers— with 
the  advantages 
®S  immedlat© 
reS®ff@E©®s  se¬ 
curity  Stem  loss  or 
dlsarrasgeseats 
a  perfect  transfer 
system.  AealaSegw© 
of  this  (No. 38  )  or 
asy  si  ©sir  kfeor-sa?« 
mg  ©file®  devises 
saailed  ts  @my  ©a®. 
YAWMAN  $  ERSE  MFS.  CO.  Rochester,  M.  Y. 

NEW  YORK,  C90  BROADWAY.  CHICAGO  tea  WAG  ABM  A' 
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SO 


WRITE  ONE 

PRINT  THE  REST 


Anything  that  you  can  typewrite  can  be  duplicated  exactly — a 
thousand  times  over — on  the 

EDISON  OSCILLATING  MIMEOGRAPH 

So  nearly  automatic  that  it  almost  operates  itself.  An  office  boy 
can  print  50  copies  per  minute.  No  errors,  no  omissions;  each 
copy  like  the  first.  Ten  times  better  than  the  original  mimeo¬ 
graph.  If  you  have  to  duplicate  anything  that  you  write,  you 
need  one.  Write  for  our  book. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company,  152-154  Lake  Street,  Chicago 

Branch  47  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


s  t  00  PER  SECTION 

***  ■  a—  (WITHOUT  DOORS) 
and  upward,  according  to  style  and 
finis's,  buys  iSa 

jMSSSr 

SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 

the  only  kind  having  Absolutely 
fiO?l“BSfiDING  and 
SELF-DISAPPEARING 
DOORS  (PATENTED) 
Shipped  “Ox  Approval",  sub- 
Ject  to  return  at  our  expense  if  not 
found  in  every  way  the  most  perfect  and  the  hanasomestsec- 
tional  bookcase  ever  offered.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  F  !. 
Tils®  M<acev  Co  ?  ft?  Makers  of  High  Grade  Office  and  Lt- 

-  M  » ft-a  massy  ul,  iua., FlirniSurfi  |SAND  rapids,  «!*&. 

Branches:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago. 
393.20s  Broadway.  17  Federal  St.  i4i3ChcstnutSt.  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Pnn-Amorlean  Bspcriiion,  Exhibit  Seetian  0©,  Slnn:trncl»re<  hldR. 


$19J0 


FOH  THIS  FINE 

STAFFORD  DESK 


go  In.  Song,  30  Ira.  wide 

quarter  sawed  oak  front,  oak  through¬ 
out, ictter  files, blank  drawers,  docu¬ 
ment  file,  pigeon  hole 
sion  slidcs.lettcr  holders  and  drops. 

Large,  complete,  attractive  and 
convenient. 

Desks  $1©  and  up. 

©Sts  ftarr.inh  your  ©Slsa  ®t? 

Homo  throughout  at 

FACTORY  FRIGES. 

Catalog  No.  65,  Office  Furniture. 

Catalog  No.  66,  House  F umsture. 

E.  H.  Stafford  it  Bro.,Stetaway  Hall,  CltatgO 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


?ecDssruLL'r 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA  _ 

OljfiriT'J  Sentences  written  in  an  hour  by  the  PERN  IN 

w  sl 

■  c  THIS  WHAT  YOU  WANT? 

wmmmmm 


'anyqoealer. 

- - -  LARGE  & 

ryC~.  m  SMALL  PENS. 


Mr.  Bookkeeper 

do  you 

know  what  the  Comptometer  is!  It 

ar&tzsr's'vx&s 

your  firm  to  get  one. 

Write  for  Pamphlet . 

FELT  k  WRHANT  MFC.  CO..  CMrug. 


.  Aeon!..  207  Broadway.  New  York  Uiy.  -  - - - - - = -  — T 

Howard  and  Crosby  Street-3, 

AMERICAN  STORE  STOOL  CO. 

-  A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 

IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

HE*  wm  demonstrate  its  advantages. 

Minus** - 

rp^rT  issi'ffiasassjwgE!*!'  ""y  m“h,n‘  gi,,,r“nte  ; 

n.-otnv  Rtrrrt.  Kerr  Tort.  B  W.  ItaUI.nc.re 


EIGHT  STORES]- 


IW  gSte.fKV,N4^?f  ■  I.^SlSS" 

184  S.nSnllc  Pt.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

,488  Diamond  Pt..lMU*hurch.l  i 


8 1  ?  Wynn  do  11 V  P*!  r'ec  L  *k7i  n»n»~  City . 
808  North  Ninth  street.  8t.  T-cuU. 
588  Oalirornlo  Pt..  Pan  *  rnncluco.lal. 
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WRITING  MACHINES 

If  you  must  part  with  $iOC. 

WHEN  BUYING  A  WRITING  MACHINE  PAY 

s35  for  “The  Chicago” 

AND  GIVE  $65.00  AWAY. 

You  will  be  batter  satisfied  with  your  investment  than  if  you  put 
the  whole  sum  into  some  other  typewriter. 


St  Is  mot  only  in  price  that  “The  Chicago”  excels. 
This  typewriter  is  constructed  on  the  soundest  and  most  ingenious 
mechanical  principles,  made  of  the  best  material  and  built  by  the 
most  skilled,  high-class  workmen  ;  it  represents  up-to-date  meth¬ 
ods  applied  to  the  manufacturing  and  placing  on  the  market  of  a 
typewriter  and  shows  how  much  of  the  $100.  charged  for  other 
typewriters  goes  to  profit  and  waste.  Catalogue  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  on  application. 

CHICAGO  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

97  Wendell  St.  CHICAGO,  U.  S,  A. 


An  ample  measure  of  excellent 
service  from  each  and  every 
machine  made  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Remington  success. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 

327  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


S  BARLOCK 

at  the 


PAN-AMERICAN 


_  Displays  another  advance  in  the 

Typewriter  _/! Irt 

Its  merits*  its  writing*  efficiency  and  supe¬ 
riority  are  visible  and  demonstrated  .  .  . 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  Columbia  Typewriter  Mg.  C©.8  49  w.  ll&hst.,  New  Yorfc. 
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STAMRDARTICLEbUNCL-ftOTlED. 


ALWAYS  ONTOP 


j  -  ~v 


olobA^rmck^ 

r*£U$U(feabit)ct$] 

[and  SoeK-Cd$2$. 


A  System  of  Units. 


rS-V''’  „ 

\Pays  the" 
freight 


Contains 
every  device  — 
for  filing  bus- 
iness  letters.^^^  ask  forcatatogue 
papers  etc.  201-D 

Itgrows  with  your  busines?^ 
and  your  business  grows  with  it 


5  Always  on  top  ’ 

*  is  the  judgment  expressed 
by  those  whose  experience  with 
inferior  shade  rollers  has  conclu¬ 
sively  proven  the  supremacy  of  the  ; 

■  Improved  Hartshorn 

When  you  buy  the  genuine  Hartshorn 
Shade  Roller,  you  have  a  guarantee 
against  time,  trouble,  and  the 
many  petty  annoyances  caused 
by  an  inferior  roller.  Al¬ 
ways  look  for  the  auto¬ 
graph  signature  of 
Stewart  Hartshorn  J 
on  label  at¬ 
tached  to 
ro  11- 
er. 


An  Ideal  Home  BooK-Case. 
Ash  fo^*i^Grow.s  with  your  library. 
Catalogue  ^%^filted  with  perfection 
101-D  T^l^roiier-bearing  doors. 

parried  in  stock  by 
reliable  dealers. 

Send 
for 
list. 


¥  th-.,  •.iTnrdc  more  encouragement,  cheer,  and 


a  unisncii.  » 

V  that  affords  more  encouragement,  cheer,  ana 

COMFORT  IN  SICKNESS 

tun  ti.1. Swe.-';  i 

«#»*>.•  asgjjg^agarss.rt  u*m »«»« < 


Slobe\ 

r‘VetrmeKe 

Cincinnati. 

[  Fulton  a  Pearl  Sts..  -  New  YorKj 
^224  -228  Wabash  Ave..  -Chicago^ 
^.64-66  Pearl  St..  -  Boston.^ 

L 7  Bunhill  Row,  E.C^ 

^Londqrn, 


Hentio,,  t„e  An'rlZn  Mnthl,  »»/.»  »/  *«»'«».  In  writing  to  aiu.rtlser,. 


MDARDARTICLE5UNCW55IFIED. 
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The  Jewel  and  Portable  Water  Heater] 


This  building  is  unique.  There  is  no  other 
like  it  on  earth.  It  is  built  of  fossil  gums 
of  which  varnish  Is  made ,  and  stands  right 
opposite  the  malm  entrance  of  the  Manu¬ 
factures  and  JAheral  Arts  Building  at  the 
1J an- American  Exposition,  at  Buffalo. 

Be  sure  and  visit  Castle  Copal— you  will 
find  many  things  of  interest  there. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

The  Varnish  Manufacturers. 


CPOTS,  scratches, 
^  and  marks  of 
wear  and  use  imme¬ 
diately  vanish  from 
any  varnished  or  ve¬ 
neered  surface  when 
a  few  drops  of 

are  applied  with  a 
flannel  cloth. 

No  other  furniture  polish  is  one- 
half  so  good  or  cheap. 

No  varnish  odor,  no  grease  to  soil 
the  clothes.  “  3  in  1  ” 

Polishes  Fine  Furniture 

perfectly,  restoring  the  original  high,  smooth, 
glistening  finish,  and  brings  out  the  grain  of 
the  wood  to  the  best  advantage. 

Try  it  on  your  piano.  Try  it  as  lubricant 
for  any  delicate  mechanism, 
rjjrr  IflTTtr*  A  trial  sample  sent  fogjtwo-cent 
Illttl  UU  J  j  LC.  a  stamptopay  the  postage.  After 
you  have  tried,  you  will  always  keep  it  in  the  house. 
And  your  dealer  can  supply  your  wants. 

G.  W.  Cole  Co., 


Has  Merits  Not  Possessed  By  Any  Other  Water  Heater. 

Heats  water  from  70  to  120  degrees  in  one  minute  and  will  keep 
stream  of  water  flowing  at  that  temperature 
Can  be  used  in  Bathroom,  Kitchen,  Laundry  or  wherever  there 
is  gas,  and  can  bo  moved  readily  from  room  to  room,  as  all  con- 
necfcions  srusy  be  made  with  rubber  hose  as  shown  in  picture. 

Heater  is  hung  on  supports  fastened  to  the  wall  by 
four  screws ;  with  each  heater  an  extra  pair  of  supports 
is  furnished  free. 

The  Heater  is  small  and  compact:  about  one  foot 
square,  and  just  one  foot  high.  Will  burn  manu¬ 
factured,  natural  and  gasoline  machine  gas. 

Costs  but  2  cents  to  heat 
enough  water  for  a  bath. 

Can  be  used  in  Bathroom,  Kitchen  and 
Laundry,  Sick  Room,  Hospital,  Barber  Shop, 
Office,  Restaurant,  Drug  Store,  Buffet,  La¬ 
boratory,  Lunch  Counter,  Surgeon’s  office, 
the  Nursery  and  for  Dentist’s  use  as  wall  as 
in  many  other  places. 

Three  sltf  foot  Berngths  of  clcth  Insertion 
rubber  tubing  are  furnished  with  cash 
heater.  Anyone  eon  attach  St. 

It  can  be  set  on  floor  or  stand  if  preferred.  Every 
one  guaranteed. 

LOWEST  PRICED  WATER  HEATER  ON  THE  MARKET. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  the  ‘ 6  JeweE”  send  to  ms  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  sasd  price 
Ifst  iSRNT 

GEORGE  M.  CLARK  AND  COMPANY, 

Hakers  of  Jewel  Gas  Stove, 

y6»8®  Lake  St.,  -  CHIC  Ad©. 


STANDARD  PORCELAI  N  ENAMELLED  BATHTUBS  bring  comfort  and  refinement  to  the 
s.mpiest  bathroom.  Their  snowy  purity,  evident  cleanliness  and  low  cost  make  the  dingy 
old-fashioned  tub  no  longer  possible.  If  you  will  write  us  we  will  send  you  free  our  book  of 
model  bathrooms,  especially  designed  to  show  how  dainty  and  attractive  the  most  important  room 
in  the  house  can  be  made.  y 

Beware  of  imperfect  tubs  sold  by  irresponsible  dealers,  which  crack  and  discolor  auicklv 
we  guarantee  every  tub  perfect  which  has  cast  on  the  bottom  one  of  these  marks  • 

“S.  M.  Co.,"  -  -- 


1  D.  &  M.”  or  “  A.  &  O. 
STANDARD  SANITARY  HANUFACTURING  CO.  (Box  D  , 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Don’t  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  give  out  be¬ 
cause  not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest¬ 
ly  made.  We  guarantee  our  doors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work¬ 
manship,  and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 
We  could  not  afford  to  do  this  un¬ 
less  we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  doors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  doors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 


Artistic  $12 

Mantels  AND  UP 

The  newest  and  most  artistic  Fireplace  Mantels  are  made  of 
Ornamental  Brick  in  Colonial,  Elizabethan,  Renaissance, 
Empire,  and  other  styles.  There's  no  other  kind  so  good. 
They  are  extremely  artistic  and  decorative  as  well  as  useful. 

Leading  architects  consider  them  superior  to  other  kinds. 
They  look  the  best  —  last  longest  —  are  not  too  costly. 
Any  capable  brick-mason  con  sgt  them  with  our  plans. 
We  make  six  colors  of  the  brick,  viz.,  Red,  Buff,  Cream, 
Pink,  Brown  and  Gray.  When  you  build  or  remodel,  send  for 
Sketch  Book  of  59  designs  of  mantels  costing  from  $12  up. 
Ours  are  charming— our  customers  say  so. 

PH l LA.  &  BOSTON  FACE  BRICK  CO., 


WOOD-MOSAIC  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Highest  A-ward  Paris  Exposition. 


STAMPED 

STEEL 


Seftes^ 

l!|B  :;  40  zriztt 

iiili  H  '  residences  a,nd 

8  11  !  m&T^m  U  HI  !  ' .  ‘  other  buildings. 

Ornamental,  D unable.  Fireproof. 

If  mt  f or  sale  hy  you?  Deeosai©*,  sead  diagfam  ©f  tmm  tet  dessga  sad  estimate, 

HENRY  S.  NORTHROP,  40  Cherry  St.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

The  Light  That  Never  Tails’ 


is  a  genuine  luxury  during  the  warmer  months.  Its 
comparatively  little  heat  has  brought  It  Into  extended 
use  in  many  places  where  other  lights  are  not  pos¬ 
sible.  Furthermore,  It  never 
smokes,  smells,  or  gets  out  of 
order,  and  while  as  brilliant 
as  gas  or  electricity,  burns  for 
-A.  e  1  g hteen  cents  per  month. 

fjS  (  \  IV  Thousands  are  In  use  and  give 

I  the  very  best  satisfaction.  Ask 


LA//IC  ^ 
>e/ign/ 


■INNEAH'S  STAMPED  STEEL 
CEILING  SIDE  WALLS 
.  WAINSCOTING 

INTERLOCKING  SLIP  JOINTS 


76  Park  Place,  New  York. 


The  Kinnear  &  Gager  Co. 

Manufacturers  Columbus,  Ohio 


Catalogue 
upon  request. 


HALF  ENOUGH  WATER 


RIDER  o,  ERICSSON  HOT-SIR  PIMPS 


are  used,  you  can  have  water  every  day  in  the  yes 
cook  or  stable-boy  is  the  only  engineer  ne? 
25,000  in  daily  use .  Catalogue  “O  ”  on  application  to 

Rlder-Ericsson  Engine  Co., 

26  CortBandt  St.,  New  York.  40  Dearborn  St., 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  4®  N.  7th  St.,  9 

692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  temiente-Rey  ?h 
22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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Lxixfer  Prisms 

Utilize  Daylight 

Artificial  Light  Costs  Money 

Daylight  Costs  Nothing 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  installation  of  sheet 
prism  glass  at  a  cost  of  less  than  plate  glass. 


For  residences,  school  buildings,  fac¬ 
tories,  warehouses,  apartment  houses, 
flat  buildings  and  store  fronts  at  prices 
to  correspond.  Have  your  architect 
specify  Luxfer  Prisms. 


Write  to  our  Chicago  office  for  booklet  giv¬ 
ing  all  practical  uses  of  the  Luxfer  Prisms. 


AMERICAN  LUXFER  PRISM 
COMPANY. 

Office  and  Factory,  375  Fulton  St.,  Chicago. 

1 58  5th  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

16  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


*?/•  *?/•  rv?A  /•  *|**|iw|^|*  *9*  *?/•  *9* 

“  The  Health  of  Home  is  in  the  Warmth  of  It." 


“  The  Health  of  Home  is  in  the  Warmth  of  It."  » 

Was  Your  House  Warm  Last  Winter  ?% 


cold  and  uncomfortable  hour 


Or  did  you  experience  many  a  ....... - - - - - 

caused  by  defective  heating  apparatus  ? 

If  you  did ,  it  was  all  unnecessary. 

Let  us  send  you  free  of  charge  our  handsomely  illustrated  Book  de¬ 
scribing  our  celebrated  FURMAN  BOILERS,  and  explain¬ 
ing  to  you  thoroughly  our  modern  and  economical  system  of  heating — 
how  little  it  will  cost — how  much  comfort  it  will  be.  It’s  all  free— a 
postal  will  bring  it.  Address, 

THE  HERENDEEN  MFG.  CO.,  Lanier  St.,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Branches:  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  Boston,  556  Atlantic  Ave. 


Fac- Simile  of  each  box  containing  the  genuine 
— ~ _  1847  ROGERS  BROS.  GOODS 


“ Silver  Plate 
that  / 
Wears.”  jL- 


Soldby 

leading 

dealers 

everywhere. 


Ask  for  ‘'Catalogue  No.  61  D.” 

Address  P.  O.  Box  676,  Meriden,  Conn. 

.  ....  _ 1,, _ ..  flnalv  IHnatrntprl 


Address  P.  O.  Box  &7t»,  mermen,  v.uuu., 

and  you  will  receive  a  finely  Illustrated  booklet  of  new  deBlgi 
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WEARING  APPAREL 


ARE  WORN  BY 


CAREFUL  DRESSERS 


They  stretch  only  when  you  do,  and  do  not  lose  their  stretch  as  others  do.  They’re  hnndsomc, 
durable,  sensible,  and  as  comfortable  and  effective  after  long  wear  as  when  new.  The  Chester  at  60  cents 
is  the  best  at  any  price,  though  we  have  cheaper  models  for  a  quarter.  All  arc  GUARAN  I  cbU. 

CHESTER  BBRPSSDEn  CO.,  30  Dccntnr  Avenue.  Roxliary,  ®n«s.  Brnneh  Factory,  3roelivllle,  Onl. 


U'-pHE  “Fashionable  Clothes”  that  we  make,  and  to  which 
I  we  attach  our  name  and  trade-mark,  will  satisfy  men 
that  have  been  used  to  a  fashionable  high-priced  tailor’s 
ideal,  as  well  as  those  who  usually  buy  ready-to-wear  clothes,  but 
want  the  very  best.  t  .  ,  , 

You  will  get  the  greatest  amount  of. comfort,  service,  and  pleas¬ 
urable  satisfaction  from  “EFF-EFF"  “Coat  and  Trousers”  Suits 

_ _ _ _  for  midsummer  wear. 

‘  Price  from  §9  to  §20,  at  any 
good  retail  clothiers’. 

We  will  send  you  our 
Fashion  Book  free— it  tells 
you  what  to  wear  for  all 
occasions— if  you  will  send 
us  your  address.  The 
FECHHEIMER-FISHEL  CO., 


How  to  buy  the  most  stylish  and  longest-wearing 


Shirts,  Cuffs 


Insist  on  getting 


and  Collars 


the  **  Little  Indian  ’ 


Not  a  new  make— just  a  new  trade-mark.  It  has  appeared  on  every¬ 
thing  (of  all  grades  and  prices)  previously  known  as  Curtis  Goods,  since 
January  ist.  It  is  adopted  for  your  protection  against  flagrant  imitators. 

HANDSOME  PICTURE  FREE 

keep  them,  send  us  his  name,  and  we  will  mail,  FREE,  a  handsome  engraving  ol 

the  “Little  Indian,"  ioxs3  inches,  mounted  artistically  on  a  rough,  gray  mat 
No  advertising  to  prevent  it  being  framed.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  give  dealer  s 
name,  send  for  particulars  how  to  get  picture  free  in  another  way. 

H.  C.  CURTIS  &  COMPANY,  = 


TROY,  N.  Y. 
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STANDARD  ARTICLE^UNC  LA551H  ED. 

*• - - - 

GiGE'S  WORLD’S  FAIR  MEDAL  HAIR  SPECIFIC. 

nmpound  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  hair  of  both  men  and  women. 
'  MedaS  and  Diploma  cl  MoB©r  granted  to  any  Hair  Remedy  at  the 


A  Vegetable  C 
Awarded  the  only  I 
World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  1803. 

The  onl^American  Hair  Remedy  admitted  to  compete  for  the  Grand  Prix  (Gold  Medal) 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1900.  Discovered  by  a  chemist  holding  the  highest  possible  indorse¬ 
ments  from  the  eminent  authority  Le  Roy  C.  Cooley,  Ph.D.,  for  thirty  years  past  and  still 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Vassar  College.  Also  a  great  number  of  autograph  indorsements 
from  such  distinguished  persons  as  Joseph  Jefferson,  Wm.  J.  Florence,  Adelina  Patti,  Mme. 
Helena  Modjeska,  Julia  Marlowe,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Emma  Albani,  Lillian  Russell,  Nellie  Melba,  ° 
Mrs.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Gov.  John  P.  Altecld  of  Illinois,  and  scores  of  others. 


i  gray  hair;  (4)  To  cure  all  humors  of  the  scalp,  ii - „  - 

not  oily  or  sticky,  keeps  the  hair  Suffy,  and  does  not  interfere  with  frizzing ; 


color  t 

dandruff;  (5)  It  is  _ 

(6)  It  contains  no  dye.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

If  you  will  kindly  send  us  a  few  hairs  from  your  combings  (the  entire  hair,  root  and  all), 
we  will  make  a  microscopic  examination  and  report  results  to  you,  gratis. 

Price,  extra  large  bottles,  $2.00;  ordinary  size,  $a,oo. 

For  ordinary  cases  one  lioitic  is  usually  sufficient.  ,,,, 

SPECIAL  AGENT  :  ior.tt  Wnismnnker,  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 

If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  promptly  forward  a  bottle  to  any  address,  by 
express,  all  charges  prepaid  by  us.  Address 

CAGE  DRUG  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  3,  New  York  City. 


T*  1aa1*a1  Produce  each  a  disease  1 
4wUlI*v*I  j  having  definite  pathol- 
ogy.  The  disease  yields 
easily  to  the  Double 
'I***  I**®  Chloride  of  Gold  Treat- 

M  ©iDflvMJ  ment  as  administered  at 
9r  f «  S  the  following  Keeley 

,  yg!!tf|/f  Institutes: 


P.  D.  Armour 

Head  ©f  the  great  Armour  PaeSdng  Company, 
Chicago,  Is!,  (in  a  personas  Setter 
to  Dr.  Keetey),  said  : 

1  have  sent  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  my  employees,  from 
butchers  to  foremen,  and  all 
have  been  permanently  cured, 
i  do  not  think  there  is  one  thing, 
or  any  one  man,  who  ever  did 
the  good  to  humanity  that  you 
are  doing  with  your  cure. 


Detailed  information  of  this  treatment,  and  proofs  of  its  success,  sent  free 
upon  application  to  any  of  the  institution#  named . 

ADDRESS  THE  INSTITUTE  NEAREST  YOU. 

San  Francisco;  Cal.,  Portland,  Me.,  White  Plain..  N.  Y.  Saltl^eCl^ah. 

1 J  70  Market  St.  15 1 Conge..  St.  Buffalo^!*.  gt.  HvSSeSl, 

West  Haven,  Corns.  gS  !  RSo  ©sdsissburg.  N.  Y.  Rutland.  Vt. 

n; O  .  •  L„™„ st.  403k!Imk  “i'll. SI. 

**..*»;.  Grand  Rapidti.MlcI).,  gjaNorth  Broad  St.  Seattle,  Washington. 

Dwight,  Ill.  17, 3»  <fe  21  Sheldon  St,  p|jtB’.!3ra;h,  pa„  89  Sullivan  Block. 

Marion,  Ind.,  ©asiaha,  Neb.,  424©  Fifth  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wls. 

1903  So.  Adams  St.  Cor.  19th  &  Deny-  j»rovj  iel5ce.  R.  !.,  Toronto,  Ont., 

PlEinfleld,  lad.  enworth  Sts.  306  Washington  St.  £8®  Queen  St., West. 

New  Orleans.  Le..  Carson  City.  Nev.  Dallas.  Texas,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  . 

1628-38  Felicity  St.  North  Conway.  N.  K.  Beileviow  Pise®.  6$  Eosiyn  Road. 

“KoE-IIaredlt?  of  Essobrlaty,”  by  Hr.  Lae!!®  E.  Kealoy,  mailed  npoa  oppllmlion.  LESS. 


COSTS  NOTHING  TO  INVESTIGATE.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  PROPOSITION,  ANYWAY. 

$20  TO  $35  2SK  $1008  TO  $1580  MIL  ME  I 

rnn  nriTU  IICI!  MSI!  MIMIC!!  WRITE  US  TODAY,  m  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY.  NO'CAPITAL. 

FOR  BOTH  MEN  Any  WOMlIu  NoFakS'KambugorTovSchMs*.  We'raOEd>R«ilabloFlrm.  G&pBAai  SI0Q.000. 

8  W*"  sf".ltealmala«ai«Bw8d»y*.  Mr.  Cox  writ*.:  an>lldwBo«MUtmBpl>M.El«swtl»MlatM.  Mr.  Vacoo  plate* >30  w  W worth 

- - -  t  week.  Ur.  Smith  sayi:  Made  $35  selling  oui&U  lut  week.  Agents  all  making  mosey.  - = 

Yfiss  Stsssk®  *20  to  »S5  waokly  m  home  or  traveling  hr  Prof.  Craft  N®w 
a  QutakVnmu  of  Gold,  SUvcr,  NSc-kcl  and  Mata*  Platte*  od 
ll/eweLry,  Tabisware,  »U  B|i^go«S»;  .iBowllauEtti.,  Wore  m 

H  plating  ior  yearn.  Will  Biari  you.  TEACH  YOU,  ftarnlBh  j-aaSpes,  fcKmoSae 
md  trade  secrete  FREE.  Wo  make  outGu  all  sires,  Bead  them  out  cooiplew,  work 
a  aura,  nrlaolnln  that  Roger*  Bros,  do  their  best  plaiSoe.  BEST  MABE.  6bsmb. 

UstA.  TIEE  ROYAL,  PROF.  CKAT‘8  NEW  DIPPING  PROCESS,  oniok 
easy,  baieit  Method.  Ooods  dipped  in  melted  metal  taken  out  Icstsailr  wi«h  finest, 
moil  brilliant  plate,  ready  to  deliver.  Tblek  plate  every  time,  «oar»DU*d  So  wear  5  to 

TbtatarinSMhnSirHdhilttaiito.  eo.^mer* delighted.  W ®'r®  eld  established 

'  "l  *!®0.®©S>i  Largest 


YOU  WON’T  NEED  T®  ni*^ta^YM^»nVir»boy*«h«»ptod»  SHver  and  Nioks/pifi^g 

ThS.  badness  U  honest  and  ladtlB.to.  PROFITS 


flam,  Capital  S 
LET  US  STAB 


what's  required.  ®o*'omerB  have  cenesst  or  our  expertenao.  w®  »3BraBtt3S^.V* 
CATALOGUE  FREE.  3ampls  of  plating  by  our  cuiQi  for  S-csr.t  atamp.  Addiees 

'  SRAY  &  CO,  PIATIHS  WORKSi.  S74  Miami  0, 
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panstMiiKxnaa 

ifieBe^lonic 

will  bring  out  beauty,  fill  in  the  hollows,  cover  up 
the  bones  and  angles,  round  out  the  curves,  and  de¬ 
velop  all  the  lines  of  beauty.  It  is  a  flesh  and  tissue 
builder  that  will  make  any  woman  plump  and  round 
and  rosy.  Try  it  yourself ;  just  a  glass  at  meals,  and 
one  at  bed-time,  to  bring  profound  sleep,  and  your 
mirror  will  show  you  a  pleasant  surprise. 


Pork  &  Beans 


fyJR.  J.  E.  PARRISH  of  Paris,  Illinois,  the  father 
of  this  beautiful  little  girl,  writes  :  “  I  send  you 
a  photograph  of  our  little  daughter,  Jane  Parrish ;  she 
is  twenty-six  months  old  and  has  been  raised  entirely 
upon  Mellin’s  Food.  She  weighs  thirty-six  pounds 
and  is  in  perfect  health.” 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address,  we  will  gladly 
send  you  free  of  charge  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 
MBLLIN’S  FOOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS 


An  Air-Tight  Pa.cka.ge 

mining  all  the  crispness  and  high  flavor  is  what 

J^arvelli  frflacaroni 


It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  ,0  ***  ntuch 
weather.  More  nourishing  than  three  times  as  much 
meat.  Did  y*u  ever  taste  it  with  cheese  f 

"Sixty  Ways  to  Cook  Macaroni” 

the  liile  of  our  booklr.  o.lited  by  Mix.  S. T.  ter. 
:  is  free  to  all  sending  name  and  address  with  gro 
:r's  name. 

THE  MARVELLI  COMPANY. 

1 17  tlf.  Lamed  Street,  -  Detroit. 
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COMBINES  CUSIfN  FRAME 
BEVELED  GEAR  CHAINLESS 
^ HUB  COASTER  BRAKE. 

6BONffiRCfiC9^^M^foNW^~RR:DE.NVER  |  ^HjEAIIS 


LET  US  START  YOU 

i£>  to  S4®  W®®Stly  amai  E*p«naos. 
!©*&  and  Women— w|  I&gjhs®  or  travel¬ 
ing.  Oar  Agents  end  Sidesmen 
sosad®  over  teat  year 

supplying  the  enormous  demand  for 
.our  famous  Quaker  Ha  tit  Cab  3= 
jsaet  and  appointing  agents.  Won- 
iderful  aeiler.  Koaebemeor  fake 
Isasetkods.  Writ®  today  for  New 
'Proposition,  SPSasaia.  etc.  Free. 

Cincinnati,  ©. 


WOfSllB  MFG.  CO.,  6  World  B’ 


DEAF 


cured.  New  and  startling  dis¬ 
covery  by  n  well-known  Boston  aurlst. 
Illustrated  book  and  month’s  treatment, 
FREE.  PHONO-PNEUMO  TREAT- 
MEAT,  22  S.  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


3  5  THE  RESOR.TER  3  5 

e intermedia  fliMrioan  Mtfi  and  Flsssigfe  lessrfs 

Published  by  F.  G,  Barry,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

A  two-cent  stamp  will  bring  a  specimen  number. 


liOOD-SiUlR¥--Be««fc 

■  Stasna©®®!*©**.  Distills  the  water,  purifies  tbs 
3  cooking.  No  b-arnlng,  no  odor.  Saves  labor  and  fuel, 
I  fits  any  stove®  4S®ae2  ptsy  S©  SJSSsoio 

^  L-c& 


Corns  Cured  Free 

Allen’s  Antiseptic  Corn  Plaster 
cures  corns.  To  prove  it  I  will  mail 
free  plaster  to  any  one.  Send  name 
and  address — no  money.  ::  ::  :: 

GEORGE  M.  BORRANCE,  221  Fulton  St,  Dept  B.  New  York. 


°*  GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


|u*sti>e  Great  English  Remedy 

.BLAIR’S  PILLS 

I  §sf®,  Ssare,  Effective,  §©c.  &,  $  1  „ 

1  PET7ggISgB,  cr  88*  WiKiaat  it.,  K.  Y. 


$25  to  $40  RKfJnVma 

at  home  or  traveling.  I<ot  sas  start  yois?  Our 


agents  made  o 


eling.  - - -  „  -  — 

~  >,ooolast  two  months  supplying  the 
enormous  demand  for  the  Famous 
Rotolsisois  Batik  Cabinet. 
75, 000  sold  this  year  by  agents. 
$  10©,0©  He  ward  for  any 
case  of  Rheumatism  that  can’t  be 
relieved  or  cured. 

Write  for  large  descriptive  book. 
Exclusive  rights.  $5®0.0G  in 
gold  will  be  given  to  our  best  agents 
during  this  year. 

Write  for  particulars. 

ROSINSON  THERMAL  BATH  C©.,  707-757  Jefferson  St.,  Toledo,  Q. 


By  an 
Ohioan. 

Pfey»Ie*affi«i«HB*aiw  that  no  water  !•  pure  or  sate  t»  drissk  males*  «UstiU®«%  tlsat  flittering 
SSrnpiy  Cl®a«?8—»oe»  Not  JPsarify,  and  boiled  water  is  full  of  dead  germs,  etc.— more poisonona  than 


Remarkable  Invention 


M  before.  Water  from  wells,  cisterns,  hydrants  and  streams  kills  250,000  people  annually,  Causes  600,000  cases 
91  of  Dyspepsia,  Stomach  and  Bowei  troubles,  Kidney  and  Bladder  diseases.  Gravel,  Constipation,  all  kinds  of 
“*  fevers— Typhoid,  Yellow.  Lung  and  Malaria;  also  Rheumatism,  Women’s  ills.  Blood  diseases,  etc.  In¬ 
vestigate  and  you’ll  find  MAlMOTV  LKS  WOOL  in  MI&TJLJLEA’K’ldN  of  all  drinking  water, 
beforl  ns’ing  Boiling  or  filtering  are  merely  subterfuges  of  no  value.  EVERY  FAMILY  can 
now,  without  extra  expense  or  trouble,  distill  their  drinking  water  (the  ©s»Ey  known  metfsou 
for  making  it  aVidlntely  Bffife,  jure,  delisted,  sad  removing  all  impurities;  by  using  the 

“PURITAN”  *IA*Tofes  WATER  STILL 


A  new  remarkable  device.  So  simple  i 


_iple  a  child  can  operate.  22.000  already  sold.  Customers  delighted. 
Entirely  differ  erst  and  far  superior  to  any  filter.  Simply  set  St  over  you*  cook  atov**, *a“hno  ; 
gas  stove,  fill  with  any  kind  of  water  and  let  it  boil.  Clouds  of  watew  for 

’with  oxygen,  and  condensed,  IQtralablnff  plenty  of  P«  ™>  d  f£?r  Tnddisease 

family  use,  cle^r  as  crystal,  soft,  sparkling  and  detleloiM.  All L’ttom  off  still  Use 
germs,  alkali,  lime  and  other  health-wrecking  minerals  left  m  the  boiling  water  at ^  bottom  off  stSlL  u 
distilled  water  ICdays  and  you'll  be  astonished  at  **«  >"  vo"r health. feelings  and  complexion, 

life,  prevents  disease  and  w®SE - 


aished  at  the  improvement  m  yourneaUh.feelin^nnd  com|.Mcu>n. 

iramte©  it  to  ctsw  or  benefit  every  ailment.  is 

m—Enslfflvsod  toy  beat  physicanns  and  the  famous  n*™®1 


.  Casital  Siuu.uuu.ou.  Snip  prompny  b»u  hih  re«u.i«  ’ _ , 

ys/niTC  TfJIHV  FOHOUi?  craiCE  i  AGENTS  AMD  SALESlEli  WANTED-Men  and  Women. 

WHS  I  E  I  OH  AY  VALUABLE  FREE  8I158.C®  MONTIffiT  ANB  EXPENSES.  ^M2KeW#, 

BOOK,  TESTIMONIALS,  &o.  8_.._  ,  ,7T  I  Harrison  Btfg.  Co.  -12®  Harrison  BatfdSog,  Cincinnati,  «««»■ 
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SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
Sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you 
Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  ...  25c. 

Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  (Round  or  Square),  10c. 

Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  “  25c. 

Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  -  -  50c. 

Williams’  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers'),  6  Round 
Cakes,  I  lb.,  40c.  Exquisite  also  for  toilet. 

(Trial  She)  Williams’  Shaving  Tablet  for  2c.  stamp 
....•'  ..  ..  stick  “  10c.  “ 


T he  only  firm  in  the  world  making  a  specialty 
of  SHAVING  Soaps 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury.  Ct. 

LONDON  PARIS  DRESDEN  SYDNEY 


Uisic3oocis\ 

"WARH/tiG. JHf:  HOtfRS  Ff&h 
wiftt  MSLODYu 

REGINA  Music  Boxes 

are  superior  to  all  others  in 
sweetness  and  great  volume 
of  tone. 

They  play  thousands  of  . 
tunes  as  desired  and  run  half  | 

1  an  hour  at  one  winding,  de-  “ 

88  lighting  old  and  young  with 

their  ready  melody.  They 
are  rich  in  finish  and  design 
and  simple  and  easy  in 
action.  The  Regina  is  the 
only  guaranteed  Music  Box. 
Prices,  $10.00  to  $400.00. 

Ourrichly  illustrated  catalogue- 
sent  free  on  request — shows  many 
beautiful  patterns  and  sizes,  also 
gives  lists  of  new  music  now  ready. 
Address  Dept.  D. 

REGINA  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

I  R,gira  Bldg.,  Sra  ®;>  Sl  i""‘  jj 


HEW  IDEA  IN  TRUNKS. 

The  Stallman  Dresser  Trunk 
Is  constructed  on  new  principles. 
Drawers  Instead  of  trays.  A  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in 
Its  place.  The  bottom  ns  accessible 
as  the  top.  Delies  the  baggage- 
smasher.  Costs  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  SentC.O.D.,  with 
privilege  of  examination.  Send  2c. 
stamp  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

F.  A.  STALLMAN. 

G5  W.  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  U. 


Bargains  in  Violins 

*  An  opportunity 

to  get  n  flue  In¬ 
strument  very 
low.  Stud  e  n  1 8 
0  violins  idated 

17UO-1830I  from 
$&U  up.  Concert 
instruments  by 
the  old  masters, 
in  flue  preserva¬ 
tion,  from  *16« 
up.  Note  theBO 
few  examples: 

Testore  1760. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER,  old  violins  on  approval 
LYON°*  HEALV.6*^  SSams  St.,  Chioego. 


THE 

0LDSM0B1LE 

RUNABOUT. 


Travels  rough  roads  smoothly.  A  child  can  operate  it 
safely.  Starts  at  will  from  the  seat.  Speeds  up  to  35 
miles  without  fear  of  breakdown,  class  of  roads  not  enter¬ 
ing  into  consideration.  The  simplest  and  most  practical 
motor  carriage  sold.  Goes  40  miles  on  one  gallon  of 

^uir/guaranteed  against  imperfections  in  material  and 

workmanship. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 

THE  OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS, 

1307  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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For 

Srsdoor  ©r 
Outdoor 
Amuse¬ 
ment. 


DTANDARD'ART!CLE5UNCLft»lPIED, 


I ortunities 


V.  s  tire  Preparing  thouBtinda  of  ambitious  workers,  In 

parts  of  t  he  world,  to  go  up  higher,  Increasing  the  oppor- 
Income,  our  method  of  teaching  technical 
w.i,u,,i2ttsJ{\ss,A5!'  wil1  enable  n  student  to  earn  u  good  salary 
„r  40  'jccome  a  Civil,  Mechanical  or  Electrical  Engineer 

oinnarn  w-iV  e  te?°h  men  and  women  who  are  employed,  and  also  be- 
WetJJShhVmoii  m  f<?F  fr,e®  circular:  Salaried  Positions  fur  Learners. 
eer!e^S‘‘„yJ?^U5.?Iccf*at!l?.n!>  Steam.  Electrical,  Civil  and  Minina  Ensln- 
» rihlt&l foundry  Preciiec;  Mechanical  Drawing;  Architectures 
LroaICcotural  Drawing  I>lamb!n*,  Heating  and  Ventilation;  Sheet  Metal 


Work!  Telephony;  Telegraphy; 
S5ookkcep5nBl  Stenography;  Tone 


cntnl  Design;  Lettering; 


£  A  and  &  book  E 

§|  And  &  shady  nook*  E 

«  That  Is  summer  comfort  If  the  box  is  a  » 
~  box  of  WHITMAN’S.  Sold  every  where.  « 

S  STEPHEN  IP.  WHITMAN  Si,  SON,  SS 

SS  1316  Chettnst  St.,  3Pl&Sla«l®2pM».  — 

S5  Established  7. 8/, 3, 

^iEZIiIlllElSllii!IlliliS!lillI!limESIEE31IIllSB13illIiDlBii 


Only  cm  the 

PBESIDIIIT 

Suspender 

No  other  suspender  fcas  the  com¬ 
fort  giving  arrangement  that  has 
made  the  Presidentfamcus.  Every 
pair  guaranteed.  If  “Ps'esideut” 
Is  on  the  buckles  It’s  genuine. 
Trimmings  can  not  rust.  Sold 
everywhere.  Price  60c,  or  by  mall. 
a  A.  ED® ART®N  MFffi.  CO., 

.  Box  88® »  SMHay,  SSass. 


You  mix  the  ingredients  and 
let  your  child  turn  it  into  ice 
’cream  in  a 

Lightning  /Jfct 
Freezer  mm? 

Little  bother,  little  work. 
Freezers  and  Freezing,  a  booklet 
with  recipes  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 

NORTH  BROS.  MFC.  CO.,  PMMeipMa 


OIL-SMELTER  MINES. 

Douglas,  Lacey  &  Co. 

Hankers,  Brokers,  Fiseai  Agents, 
Members  N.  Y.  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange,  and 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Stock  Exchange. 

66  Broadway  &  IT  New  Si.,  Hew  York. 


AND  UNIL1ST1E®,  ©UK  SPECIALTY. 

Booklets  giving  our  successful  plan  of  realizing  the 
large  profits  of  legitimate  mining,  oil  and  smelter  invest¬ 
ments,  subscription  blanks,  full  particulars,  etc.,  sent  free 
to  any  interested  on  application. 

BRANCHES— Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Prescott,  Ariz.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  St.  John,  N.B.; 
Montreal,  Toronto,  &  London,  Eng. 


The  Wonder  Driving  Horse 

boys  and  girls,  has  no  equal  for  healthful  exercise 
and  good  solid  amuse¬ 
ment.  Take  a  seat,  pull 
the  reins,  and  the  horse 
propels  the  vehicle  for¬ 
ward  or  backward  or  any 
way  desired.  The  near¬ 
est  approach  to  a  live 
flesh  and  blood  horse 
ever  invented. 

Endorsed  by  promi¬ 
nent  physicians  *■  * 
perfect  exerciser 
for  children. 

JOHN  FLIWBAll 
k  C©.5 

733  W.Ktais  Si., 

CHICAGO. 
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’WINCHESTER 

TAKE  DOWN  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS 

A  Winchester  Take-Down  Repeating  Shotgun,  with 
a  strong  shooting,  full  choked  barrel,  suitable  for 
trap  or  duck  shooting,  and  an  extra  interchange¬ 
able  modified  choke  or  cylinder  bore  barrel,  for 
field  shooting,  lists  at  only  $42.00.  This  makes  a 
serviceable  all  round  gun  within  reach  of  every¬ 
body’s  pocket  book.  Winchester  Shotguns 
outshoot  and  outlast  the  most  expensive  double 
barrel  guns  and  are  just  as  reliable  besides. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  new  haven,  ct. 


CIDER  COMPOUND 

i  or  barrel.  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  EVAPORATORS  OF  APPLR  JUICE. 

|  CLEVELAND  C11IEK  CO.,  Cnlenvllle,  J^iAeJ^JIhlo^ 

A  GRAND  INVENTION!  ffiTinS! 

,  for  taking  Turkish.  Hot  Air  and  Vapor  Baths 
p  at  homo,  3c  each.  Open*  the  millions  ot 
ores,  draws  out  the  poisons  which  cause 
ll|Uiseas(‘.  Millions  enjoy  Our  New  Style 
<  |*'Qunker”  Bath  Cabinet  weekly.  Beau- 
1,11 -  stifles  complexion.  Prevents  disease. 

■  Cures  Colds,  Fevers,  Rheumatism, 

■  Grippe,  Female  Ills,  all  Blood,  Skin, 

■  Kidney,  Nerve  diseases.  Gunran- 
Steed.  Best  made.  30  days’  trial. 

■  Price  complete,  85.00.  Face  Stearu- 

.  _ _ Ping  Attch  *1.00  extra.  Order  today. 

$2.00  BOOK  TO  PATRONS  FREE.  Write  ns. 

AGENTS  WANTED— $100.00  MONTHLY  AND  EXPENSES. 

WORLD  NFO.  CO..  15  World  B'ld'g,  Cincinnati.  O. 


IRONING  EASY—. 

,  Gem  Ironing  Machine 

Heated  by  gas  or  gasoline— 
l  Scents  per  hour.  10  hour's 
1  work  in  1  hour.  Especiallydesigned 
for  families  and  hotels.  Write  for 
FREE  illustrated  booklet,  “Modern 
Methods  in  Ironing." 

I  DOMESTJC  MANGLE  CO..  Box  H,  Racine,  Wis. 


Ohio  Steam  Cooker 

cooks  ft  whole  meal  over  one  burner  on 
any  kind  of  stove;  makes  summer 
cooking  a  pleasure ;  hasstenm  whistle ; 
Gheat  Saving  in  Fuel,  Provision, 
and  Labor.  No  Interchange  of  odors 
or  tastes  In  the  food.  Copper  bottom 
and  sides,  a  feature  not  In  other  Cook¬ 
ers.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent 
Free  of  charge.  Special  Offer  to 
Good  Agents.  81  Ontario  llldg., 

OHIO  STEAM  COOKER  CO-  Toledo.  Ohio. 


IT  7  VR  IT  IV’  K&pok  Resilient 
Ll  I  DLjU  matt r. ess. 

filled  with  Kapok,  a  light  silky,  hygienic  fibre  from  the  Erlodendron 
Anfractuosum  tree,  a  native  of  Java.  This  Is  the  softest  and  most  resili¬ 
ent  mattress  filling  known.  Does  not  lump  or  pack  down  like  cotton, 
felt  or  hair.  Naturalpropertios  repel  all  vermin.  It  Is  non-absorbent,  does 
notretaln  molsturo  either  from  the  body  or  atmosphere.  On  this  account 
“Ervbcd”  Knpok  Mattresses  are  recommended  by  physicians  for 
people  afflicted  with  Rheumatism.  We  ship  anywhere  on  thirty  nights' 
trial.  Sleep  on  the  mattress  thirty  nights,  and  if  not  satisfactory  return 
to  us  free  of  all  expense  to  you.  Send  for  our  free  booklet.  ••Ezybecs,” 
together  with  sample  of  Kapok, 
will  send  prepaid  Sofa  "  '' 


The  Bohnert-Bruasma.a Company,  cm.^ni'.i’bhio. 
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«  FINANCIAL  »i® 


Income 


TNVESTORS  of  experience 
X  know  that  a  sore  income 
is  provided  by  purchasing 
solid  bonds. 

This  class  of  security  we 
handle  exclusively. 

We  should  be  glad  to  send 
you  our  list,  which  will  aid 
you  to  make  an  investment 
with  an  assured  income. 


E.H.Gay&Co 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

/3  f  ;Q$  V&N SHIPS  ST,  /< WAS$AV  ST. 

,  pWLApElPHtA  MONTREAL 
’■ '  ST.  4iANA&*4JF€  MP6 


Conservative 

Investors 

who  prefer  secure  investments  and  fair 
rate  of  interest  to  an  income  that  jeopardizes 
their  principal  should 

Investigate 

Pearsons-Taft  Land  Credit  Bonds. 
These  bonds  are  secured  by  first  lien  mor- 
tages  on  the  best  farms  in  the  famous  “  Gorn 
Belt.”  The  mortgages  are  deposited  with 
the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago, 
as  Trustee,  making  absolutely  secure  invest¬ 
ment  netting 

4.40  per  cent 

payable  semi-annually,  March  1st  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  We  offer  the  remainder  of  our 
issue  of  September  1,  1900,  maturing  Sep¬ 
tember  1 ,  1 920,  in  amounts  of  $800  and  up. 
These  are 

Negotiable 

without  loss  of  interest.  Correspondence 
solicited  from  Banks,  Trustees,  and  individual 
investors.  .  „„  , 

“$46,519,580.00  loaned  in  56  years,  and 
never  a  customer  lost  by  reason  of  a  poor  loan. 

C\i'  treatise  on  “Farm  Mortgage  Investments" 
mailed  free.  Valuable  information.  Write  today. 

PEARSONS-TAFT  LAND  CREDIT  COiWAW, 

146  Dearborn  St.,  Chisago,  SIS..  U.  S.  A. 


THE  NEW  IDEA 

IN  BUYING  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  average  man  has  already  decided  that  he 
wants  Life  Insurance,  but  he  don't  know,  and  no 
one  but  an  actuary  can  tell  him,  where  he  can 
place  his  insurance  to  the  best  advantage.  As¬ 
suming  that  all  companies  are  solvent  and  will 
meet  their  liabilities,  (a  point  you  should  be  sure 
of  before  buying  insurance  at  all,)  it  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  no  one  company  has  been  able 
to  excel  all  other  companies  in  the  dividends  paid 
upon  all  forms  of  policies. 

Dividends  determine  the  ultimate  cost  of  your 
insurance  and  the  value  of  your  investment.  Life 
Insurance  is  a  mathematical  science,  and  care! til 
calculation  will  demonstrate  to  a  mathematical 
certainty  which  company  can  pay  the  best  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  particular  form  of  policy  that.may 
be  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

It  is  my  business  to  give  reliable  and  impartial 
advice  on  all  matters  in  relation  to  Life  Insurance. 

I  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  this  service. 

My  new  booklet,  “The  New  Idea  In  Buy¬ 
ing  Life  Insurance,”  explains  the  plan. 

Sent  free  on  request. 

JOHN  M.  HENDERSON,  Cosasultiog  Actuary, 

923  Calumet  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


A  $70.00  INVESTMENT 

IN  THE 

Southern  Mutual 
Investment  Company 

OF  LEXINGTON,  KY., 

will  return  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  with  a 

NET  PROFIT  OF  $45.00. 

This  investment  may  be  made  in  weekly  or  monthly 
installments  of  $2.25.  No  limit  is  placed  on  the  amount 
any  individual  may  invest. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  IN  BUSINESS  OVER 
SEVEN  YEARS. 

Over  HALF.  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  has  been 
distributed  to  investors  in  u  LIVING  BENEFITS.” 

Nearly  FOUR  THOUSAND  investors  on  our 
bocks.  _ 

WE  CAN  USB  AGENTS. 


Full  information  furnished  by 

A.  SMITH  BOWMAN, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager, 

24  N.  Mill  Street,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 
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Our  booklet  tells  the  White  Rock  story— free. 


WHITE  ROCK  MINERAL  SPRING  COMPANY 
Waukesha.  Wisconsin. 


Standard-articlmciaot 


The  man  who  wants  a 


clear  head  next  day  takes 


Whiteftodr 

'  ur&waeR} 


It  is  full  of  life,  sparkle  and 
vim, with  no  regrets  to  follow. 


Booklets  Mailed  FREE. 


Almost  Daylight 

A  moment’s  comparison  will  show  that  the 

Carbide  Acetylene 
v£^^~Feed  Generators 


quality 


supply  an  illumination  more  nearly  like  daylight  1 
than  any  other  artificial  light. 

Foot  for  i.  jt,  our  acetylene 
has  12%  times  the  power  of 
city  gas.  . 

The  Carbide  Feed  is  the 
only  correct  principle.  Our 
apparatus  automatically  feeds 
dry  carbide  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  to  a  large  volume  of 
water.  It  stops  milking  gas 
■uihtn  you  stop  using  gas.  It 
is  simple  in  operation,  safer 
than  oil  and  cheaper.  Each 
one-half  foot  ner  hour  burner 
yields  25  candle-power. 

Ideal  for  country  houses 
and  grounds,  yachts  and  town  . 
plants.  1  to  5000  lights,  S'o  I 
to  $5,000.00. 

Send  for  our  literature  and  price-lists. 

THE  J.  B.  COLT  CO., 

31  Barclay  Street,  Dept.  P  New  York. 

Philadelphia  —  Boston  —  Chicago. 

Criterion  Stereopticons.  Acetylene  Searchlights. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
BY  KAIL 

The  American  School  of 
Correspondence  offers 
courses  in 

Electrical,  Mechanical, 
Stationary,  Locomotive, 
or  Marine  Engineering, 
Heating,  Ventilation  and 
Plumbing,  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Drawing, 

under  instructors  considered 
competent  to  teach  in  the 
greattechnical  schoolsofBos- 
ton.  The  School  is  chartered 
by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  numbers 
among  its  students  graduates 
from  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology, Cornell, 
Yale,  etc. 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

To  secure  a  feiv  representa¬ 
tive  students  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  Trustees will  award 
a  limited  number  of  Free 
Scholarships  to  properly  quali¬ 
fied  applicants. 

IVrite for  particulars. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

of  CORRESPONDENCE, 
Boston.  Mass..  U.S.A. 
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THE  STORY  IS  FOLLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  FORMS  fcU  /ss^&s 
IMPORTANT  .PART  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC'S  fef 

WELL  KNOWN  ANNUAL, FOR  ISOi.  U\jRv 

Send  SIX  CENTS  for  it  to  CHAS.S.FcE,6en.Pass.Agt. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


WEST  SUPEBIOR.  ON  THE  ^Ril-  HAS  ENORWUS  COAL  AND  SOCKS. 


YOUR  ASTHMA 
AMD  HAY  FEVER 

and  live  during  the  summer  like  other  folks. 

LISTEN! 

There  is  no  need  of  your  suffering  or  going 
away  for  relief. 

Dr.  Kayes,  of  Buffalo,  cures  Asthma  and  Kay 
Fever  to  stay  cured.  Write  for  his  book  which 
explains  his  system  of  personal  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  by  mail,  and  ask  for  Current  Comments, 
No.  17.  Address  or  call  on 

Dr.  KAYES,  »  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


k-iAc  W.  .A-J 

Clipping  Newspapers  is  ©ssr  Bssseness. 

.  :  furnish  thousands  of  busy  people  with  the  best 
things  printed  on  any  particular  subject,  or  all  that  is  pub¬ 
lished  about  it  everywhere.  Send  for  Booklet  which  tells 
you  of  uses  of  Press  Clippings. 

CONSOLIDATED  PRESS  CLIPPING  CO. 

E«$g  LasaSZe  St.,  Chicago. 


BO  YOU  WANT  CLIPPINGS  ABOUT 
Christian  Science,  forestry,  trusts,  good  roads,  taxation,  imperialism, 
capital  punishment,  irrigation,  polar  exploration,  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  voting  machines,  automobiles,  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy,  vaccination,  liquid  air,  the  negro  question,  heroism, 
ship  subsidies,  OR.  ANY  OTHER  SUBJECT,  or  about  yourself,  from 
1,000  daily  newspapers  and  700  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  I 
If  so,  address  The  Authors'  Clipping  Bureau,  P.  G.  Box  1905, 
Boston,  Mass. 

£ j*We  make  a  specialty  of  book  reviews  and  literary  clippings. 
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is  fivers.  *»  brief  story  INDIAN 

CAMBRIC*  M  against  the  Sioux 

under  SITTING  BUIAV  GALL  and  other 
Chiefs*  a  description  <*/*£&& 

o*  ////  Zsrjrfjt  /J/& S/fS/fw /t/vt/? 
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Uric  Acid  or  Gout  Poison 
in  Gausation  of  Disease. 


BUFFALO 

Lithia 

WATER  »• 

Remedy  and  Preventive. 


ALEXANDER  HAIC,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.,  London , 

in  his  work  on  41  URIC  ACID  in  CAUSATION  of  DISEASE,”  gives  Excess  of  Uric 
Acid  in  the  Blood  as  the  cause  of  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Calculi  of  the  Kidney 
and  Biadder,  Albuminuria,  Bright’s  Disease,  Heart  Affections,  Nervous  De¬ 


pression,  Nervous  Headache,  Neuralgia,  Epilepsy,  Insanity,  Asthma,  Sui¬ 


cide,  Bronchitis,  Dyspepsia,  Eczema,  etc.,  etc. 


HUNTER  McGUIRE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  says- 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  as  an  ALKALINE  DIURETIC,  is  invalu¬ 
able.  In  URIC  ACID,  GRAVEL,  and,  indeed,  in  diseases  generally  dependent 
upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  it  Is  a  remedy  of  extraordinary  potency.  I  have 
prescribed  it  in  cases  of  Rheumatic  Gout,  which  had  resisted  the  ordinary  rem¬ 
edies,  with  wonderfully  good  results.  I  have  used  it  also  in  my  own  case, 
being  a  great  sufferer  from  this  malady,  and  have  derived  more  benefit  from 
it  than  from  any  other  remedy.” 


Dr.  B.  P.  BARRINGER,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Surgery,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia : 

“  In  more  than  twenty  years  of  practice  I  have  used  Lithia  as  an  ANTI-URIC  ACID 
agent  many  times,  and  have  tried  it  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  both  in  the  NATURAL 
W  ATERS  and  in  T ABLETS.  As  the  result  of  this  experience  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  for  prompt  results  I  have  On*™..  ■  ■'ruin  lifATXTD  in  prevent- 

found  nothsng  to  compare  with  IIU&rnLU  LIlFIln  YYAlE.II  ing  uric  acid 
deposits  in  the  body.  My  experience  with  it  as  a  solvent  of  old  existing  deposits  (calculi) 
has  been  relatively  limited,  and  I  hesitate  to  compare  it  here  with  other  forms  to  their  disadvan¬ 
tage,  but  for  the  first  class  of  con-  n  .  |TU|.  STANDS 

ditions  above  set  forth  I  feel  that  Biff  fALU  LITHIA  WATER  ALONE.” 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 

Testimonials,  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions,  sent  to  any  address. 

Proprietor  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Virginia. 

Springs  are  open  for  guests  June  15,  close  October  1. 

Situated  on  Danville  Division  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
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A  Remarkable  Patent  Medicine  Testimonial 


■N  !? ft*  “?,os£  convincing  testimonials  to  the  efficacy  of  RIPANS  TABULES  as  a  positive 
erne  foi  all  stomach  troubles  is  given  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Warner,  of  Burlington,  Yt.  1 
thP  a  long-time  resident  of  the  city  and  is  well  and  Favorably  known  in 

,.H®‘  testimony  is  direct  and  strong  and  can  be  easily  verified.  In  an  in- 
t,16  Bulr,lmgfcon  Daily  News,  she  says  I  “I  am  sixty -one 
jeais  old,  and  all^my  life  I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  with  dyspepsia  and  indiges- 

"  i--i  --  r  ’  •  riecl  almost  every 

,  Lund,  told  me  to 

t  iMucllto  “ysurpnse,  I  felt  better  within  a  day  and  wassoon  greatly 

lelieved.  I  kept  taking  them  and  continued  to  improve.  I  felt  like  a  new  woman,  and  my  neighbors 
and  friends  saw  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  my  health.  *  h 

“  Dyspepsia  runs  in  the  family.  My  mother  had  ic  for  years,  and  other  relatives  have  suffered 
tortures  with  it,  I  can’t  say  too  much  in  favor  of  RIPANS  TABULES.0BeforeIbegiUi  taking  them 

SirtUfS.e,ainn“  Hng  bUiS  be  -V  ny  ‘’’“‘i!?1  iood“?  bread  and  tatter  and  tea  bemB  my  principal 
n  “  Especially  was  this  true  at  night,  and  when  I  ate  of  somethin!  at  all  riel  ,  1 

quickly  suffered  m  consequence.  Now  this  is  all  changed.  If  I  desire  to  eat  anything  extra  for  sup¬ 
per-cake,  pie,  or  other  dehcacies-I  simply  take  a  TABULE  at  meal  time  and  before!  retire.  I  feel 

perfectly  safe  in  taking 
them  and  have  never 
been  troubled  in  the 
least. 

“  Then  at  dinner  I 
eat  almost  anything 
with  impunity.  Last 
summer  I  wanted  a 
strawberry  shortcake. 
For  years  I  could  not 
eat  a  piece  of  shortcake. 
You  know,  to  be  good  it 
should  be  rich,  and  I  am 
exceedingly  fond  of  it 
made  so.  However,  I 
always  suffered  much  if 
I  dared  touch  any. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
last  summer  I  wanted 
some  and  thought  I 
would  chance  it,  Know¬ 
ing  of  what  benefit  the 
TABULES  had  been  to 
me.  I  ate  some,  and 
found  that  it  agreed 
with  me  perfectly. 

“Of  course,  I  take 
the  TABULES  regu¬ 
larly  and  just  as  directed 
on  tke  box,  at  every  meal 
and  before  going  to  bed. 
1  don’t  know  how  many 

,  ,  ,  .  ,,  ,  .  boxes  I  have  taken— sev¬ 

eral  hundred  at  least,  ana  I  would  not  be  without  them  for  anything.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  did  stop 
taking  them  for  a  time,  but  concluded  to  begin  again,  they  were  of  so  much  benefit.  I  like  the 
popular  five-cent  boxes,  with  ten  in  a  box,  the  best. 

‘‘Some  of  the  neighbors  have  laughed  at  me  for  having  so  much  faith  in  the  TABULES,  saying 
that  I  had  more  faith  in  them  than  I  had  in  God  ;  but  of  course  this  is  not  so.  I  have  always  been 
subject  to  bad  sick  headaches  until  I  began  taking  the  TABULES,  and  you  don’t  know  what  a  relief 
it  is  to  be  entirely  free  from  these.  It  is  truly  wonderful  the  change  it  has  made  in  me.  My  friends 
tell  me  I  look  and  act  twenty-five  years  younger.  I  have  been  a  widow  nineteen  years  and  have  had 
five  children.  They  have  all  been  helped  by  taking  RIPANS  TABULES,  and  I  can't  say  too  much 
in  praise  of  the  remedy.  Mrs.  S.  C.  WARNER.” 


...  T1??  home  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Warner  Is  situated  about  four  and  three-fourths  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Burlington,  Vermont.  It  Is  the  secondhouse  after  crossing  Helueherg  Bridge, 
and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Lund,  a  leading  physician  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  an  Interview  said  : 

“I  have  recommended  RIPANS  TABULES  to  my  patients  on  many  occasions  as  an  excellent  remedy  for  stomach 
troubles.  I  am  a  busy  man,  and  am  frequently  stopped  on  the  street  by  patients  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia  and  Indigestion 
desire  me  to  treat  them.  Instead  of  stopping  to  write  a  prescription,  I  simply  say  :  ‘ Take  RIPANS  TABULES  ’  Thev 
o  and  are  relieved.” 

“Did  you  recommend  the  TABULES  to  Mrs.  S.  C  Warner?" 

“  I  believe  I  did,  although  I  have  recommended  them  so  often  that  I  don’t  remember.  Mrs.  Warner  is  my  patient 
I  consider  the  TABULES  a  simple  and  effective  medicine  for  all  stomach  troubles." 


There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill-health  that  is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of  a  R-I-P-A-N-S 
Tabule,  and  the  price,  ten  for  5  cents,  does  not  bar  them  from  any  home  or  justify  any  one  in  enduring  ills  that 
are  easily  cured.  A  family  bottle  containing  150  tabules  is  sold  for  60  cents.  For  children  the  chocolate- 
coated  sort,  72  for  25  cents,  are  recommended.  For  sale  by  druggists. 
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TRADE  MARK. 


E  have  and  are  still  claiming  TT  7 ARRANTEP  TO  STAND 
more  for  the  Shawknit  prod-  Y/V  ACID  TEST. 

than  other  manufac-  *  *  -  ■ 

‘  i  to  claim  —  why? 

Our  Latest  Styles— B  9,  Black  ground,  narrow  white  stripes. 

JB  10,  Black  ground,  narrow  heliotrope  stripes. 
B  11,  Cardinal  ground,  narrow  white  stripes. 

B  12,  Cardinal  ground,  narrow  black  stripes, 
oto  ii  i-2,  25  cents  per  pair,  or  six  pair  $  1.50;  postage  paid 
--  Catalogue  free  showing  colors,  gauges,  and  pnce  list. 

42  Smith  Street,  LOWELL,  SVt&_SS_,_ 


WE  have  been  making  the 
best  half  hose  for  men 
for  over  quarter  of  a  century.  -  - 

Shawknits— wear  longer  than  any  foreign  or  domestic 
hose  made. 

Shawknits-do  NOT  stretch,  pull,  or  lose  their  shape. 
Shawknits— do  NOT  crock,  run,  or  lose  their  color. 

Medium  weight,  fine  gauge,  cotton  half  host,  — ,  - 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

THE  SHAW  STOCKINC  CO. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


r  25  <f 
PER  PAIR 


NEW 

STYLES 


WARRANTED  TO  STAND 
ACID  TES1L 
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«  "financial  issa 


GASH  FOR  YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  LOCATED 


unique  journal  I 
and  price,  as  th~  1 

,  va/ur,  and  I or. 


SEND  description  and  cash  price  of  your  property  and  I  will  outline,  free  of  charge,  a  complete,  practi¬ 
cal  Plan  for  quickly  finding  a  cash  buyer.  I  will  also  send,  free,  my  handsome  illustrated  booklet, 

which  explains  my  methods  In  detail,  and  a  sample  copy  of  Ourandtr  ,  Monthly,  -  — . . - 

of  rare  interest  to  those  who  desire  to  sell  or  buy  real  estate.  Be  sure  to  send  descnptio- 
booklct  goes  only  with  the  plan  and  the  plan  mu, I  nmuarllj  be  baud  upon  the  charact, 

‘nn  U  docs  not  matter  whether  your  property  is  worth  $Soo  or  $500,000,  or  in  what  State  or  Territory  It  is  | 
located,  or  whether  it  is  a  farm,  residence,  business,  timber,  mineral,  c 

plan  to  con  ^  ^  kind  Qf  a  proncrty  in  any  part  of  the  country,  write  to  me  about  it.  I  either  | 

have  or  can  secure  your  ideal.  I  am  a  specialist  in  long-range  sales.  I  can  bring  cash  buyers  and  sellers 
together  no  matter  how  far  apart  they  may  be.  I  am  a  specialist  in  real  estate  advertising.  1  knowjusl  | 
where,  when,  and  how  to  adverlise  any  kind  of  a  property,  jl  am  i 
rrtising  than  any  other  real  estate  man  in  the  country.  ’  * 


-  money  for  general  ad-  I 
:  prospective  buyers  than  I 

..bir  mm.  1  r»  mkly  be  ol  licit  .=,.!«  lo  yob  if  you  wont  to  boy  or  toll.  You  cttt.inly  wool 
.  V  w  .•  .  .1  - -: -  r„  Ibkot  vnn  want  to  do.  And  the  advice  costs  nothing.  I 


i  doing  just  what  yoi 


A  Connecticut  Home  on  the  Sound 


FRONT  OF  HOUSE 


THE  HOUSE 


Here  is  a  delightful  country  estate,  possessing  many  rare  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  is  temporarily  on  my  bargain  co""**r‘  ?*.  ,n’ 

eludes  the  handsome  house,  five  acres  of  land,  a  large  stable,  a 
coachman's  house  (large  enough  for  two  families)  and 
equipped  with  every  convenience  of  a  luxurious /‘‘Y  k°mc.-  A* 
is  in  the  town  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  -Sound,  ninety 
miles  from  New  York  City,  on  the  main  l.ne  of  the  N  Y  N  H 
&  H.  Ry.  The  property  is  on  a  side  hill  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east.  The  house  is  granite  with  a  frame  extension. 
Near  golf  links.  Complete  photographic  studio  in  hou’e.  An 
artesian  well,  complete  watcr-woiks  system,  gas  plant,  steam 


STABLE 

furnace,  automatic  electric  gas  lighters,  etc., 
many  modern  conveniences.  Guilford  has  a  I 
splendid  facilities  for  boating,  fishing,  and  bathing.  The  driv-  I 
ing  through  the  nearby  shore  towns  is  always  interesting  and  | 
entertaining,  while  the  drives  in  a  northerly  direction,  over 
ing  country,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

$26,000 — easy  terms.  Write  for  full  particulars,  or  call  ; 
office  and  see  many  photographs  and  talk  it  over.  I  have 
other  beautiful  homes,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  all  sc 
prices.  I  have  some  especially  desirable  winter  homes  in  Florida  I 
and  California. 


A  Charleston,  W.  Va„  Hotel  Bargain 

Four  story,  pressed  brick  and  stoneironl.  Two-story  an¬ 
nex  (see  illustration).  Hotel  is  77x85  feet  and  stands  on  lot 
77x210  feet.  Good  location.  Has  cleared  Sjoo  a  month  and 
with  the  right  management  would  do  better  than  that.  Price 
S25,ooo.  Easy  terms.  Write  for  full  description.  1  sell  hotels 
of  all  kinds  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  have 
many  excellent  bargains  to  offer.  F ell  me  wnai 

A  General  Store  with  an  An¬ 
nual  Business  of  $90,000 

I  have  a  general  store,  about  forty  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  to  sell  at  a  close  figure.  It  has  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  from  a  large  territory  and  is  a 
thoroughly  safe  investment  tor  a  live  merchant. 

Price  of  stock,  fixtures,  and  good-will 
estate),  about  $15,00 
information. 


:  for  confidential 


16  Acres  rich  Southern  California  Land  | 

Thirty-five  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  and  fourteen  miles  from 
the  ocean,  is  a  tract  of  sixteen  acres  of  very  desirable  land,  in- 
eluding  a  good  $1,800  house,  which  1  offer  at  a  bargain.  There  I 
are  ten  acres  of  orange  trees  (which  have  just  begun  to  bear)  and  [ 
the  balance  of  the  land  bears  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits.  Price,  1 
$S,ooo.  One-half  ash  ;  liberal  time  on  balance. 
Write  for  full  description.  I  have  other  Southern  | 
California  properties— various  sizes  and  prices. 

A  Cottage  at  Cottage  City,  Island  | 
of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass. 

Well  built,  io-room,  completely  furnished  I 
house,  on  50x150  lot,  only  joo  feet  from  the  I 
ocean.  Price  complete  and  all  ready  for  occu-  1 
pancy,  $1,600.  $1,000  down  ■,  time  on  balance. 

—  '  !.  -  _i — cf  rare  beauty.  Thirty  I 

Write  for  full  description 


Good  fruit-growing  region. 


AT  CHARLESTON, 

10  Acres  in  Southern  Colorado 

buildings.  A  good  bargain  at  $600.  Only  $100 


_  _  _  — mmm  a  WkW  I*  |^|  1201  North  American  Bldg., 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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5TANDARD-ART!CLE5'UNCL-fr551FIED. 


Make  Soft  Soap 


out  of  washing  powder  to  find  out  how  much 
soap-quality  the  powder  really  contains.  Most 
washing  compounds  cannot  be  made  into  soft 
soap  at  all  because  they  are  composed  of 
strong  alkalis  and  coarse  filling. 

B.  T.  Babbitts 

1776 

Soap  Powder 

makes  a  firm,  smooth,  white  soft  soap  which 
proves  it  to  be  made  of  pure  materials.  It 
will  neither  discolor  nor  injure  the  clothes, 
(Directions  with  every  package.) 

Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Sew  York. 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 


'4  starve  yourself— use  an  Essctropoise  and  eat  what  you  like.” 

FROM  CRUTCH  TO  BICYCLE 


317  V/.  Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va.,  January  20,  SS99. 

After  two  years  of  overwork  I  was  taken  down  with  nervous  prostration  and  inflammatory  rheumatism  11 
June,  1804.  After  an  acute  attack  of  two  and  a  half  weeks  the  rheumatism  assumed  chronic  term,  leaving  nv 
dependent  on  crutches  and  unable  to  walk  far  even  with  these.  I  heard  of  the  Electropoise  through  a  friend 
who  had  used  it,  and  began  using  it  in  August.  After  two  months  and  a  half  I  had  r 
that  1  not  only  dispensed  with  crutches,  but  could  walk  three  c 
am  wholly  restored,  have  o . ! . nnr 


lived  so  much  benefit 

,u  _ _  ..  . .  four  miles  at  a  time.  Since  March,  1S95,  1 

iavc  on  occasion  walked  a  dozen  miles,  and  bicycled  forty-five  miles  at  one  time. 

While  curing  me  of  rheumatism  the  Elcctropoisc  also  cured  catarrh  of  the  bowels.  Since  finding  it  was 
helping  me  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  help  others  to  the  use  of  it  as  far  as  I  could,  personally  superintending 
the  treatment  for  several.  In  my  experience  with  it  in  this  way  I  have  seen  it  cure  three  well-developed  a 
one  incipient  attack  of  la  grippe,  several  colds,  one  case  of  (incipient)  congestion  oflhe  lungs^ 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


ROBERT  J.  KELLOGG,  PhD., 

Instructor  in  Richmond  College. 


TI1ASE  /ASK. 

Cures  disease  without  medicine  and  is  neither  a  battery  nor  belt.  It  places  the  body  in  a  co 
dition  to  absorb  more  readily  pure  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  oxygen  is  an  essential 
health.  Oxygen  to  the  body  is  like  oil  to  an  engine  ;  it  cannot  run  without  it.  The  Elect, 
poise  cures  Chronic  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  Paralysis,  and  Kidney  Trouble  as  well  as  1 
Grippe,  Colds,  and  Fevers.  ‘O'l) 

Send  for  our  saS-page  book  of  testimonials  (mailed  free),  giving  letters  of  endorsement  >sj 
from  Arch-Deacon  Gates,  of  Missouri;  Miss  Clara  Barton,  of  Red  Cross  fame;  Col.  P.  C.  v 
Pope,  U.  S.  Marines,  and  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Needham,  the  noted  evangelist. 

We  want  live  agents.  You  can  make  from  $50.00  to  $200. 
lars  write  for  our  periodical,  Tht  Electrofohe  vtgtnt 

The  Flectropoise  Company,  1123  Broadway,  New  York 

“Tired  of  taking  medicine— then  try  the  ESectropoise.” 


1  month.  For  full  particu- 
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WHEN  TH11NUS  AKC  uraiuc  **v» 

Ttmoers  appetites  and  digesrions  are  turned  upside  down  by  eadng  improper  food.  There  is  really  no 


STATEMENT  *  *  *  * 

The  TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  vf  Hertford,  Conn. 

Chartered  1863.  (Stock.)  Life,  Accident  and  Employers 
Liability  Insurance. 


PAID-UP 

CAPITAL 


JAMES  G.  BATTERSON.  President 


$1,000,000.00 


JANUARY  I,  1901. 

Total  Assets . . 

(Accident  Premiums  in  the  hands  of  Agents  not  included.; 
LIABILITIES  (Including  Reserves),  •  Z6.317.9U3..* 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  (Including 
EXCESS  SECURITY  to  Policy-holders, 

SURPLUS . 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  since  1864,  . 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  in  1900,  »  • 

Loaned  to  Policy-holders  on  Policies  (Life), 

Life  Insurance  in  Force,  .  • _  • 

GAINS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900  = 

TO  A«BTS  ....  $3, 1 67,0 1 9.V6 

IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE  (Life  Department  Only),  M  Hf'loo*  52 

INCREASE  IN  RESERVES  (Both  Departments),  (3J*  basis)  2, 484,392. 5Z 


$4,543,126.81 

3.543,126.81 

$42,643,384.92 

2,908,464.03 

1,586,652.20 

109,019,851.00 


INCREASE  IN  R - - 

PREMIUMS  COLLECTED, 


6,890,888.55 


Sylvester  C.  Dunham,  Vice-President 

John  E.  Morris.  Secretory  J.  B.  Lewis,  M,  D-.  Mehlcd  Director  sod  Adjuster 

Edward  V.  Preston,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 


Hiram  J.  Messenger,  Actuary 
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‘O  save  the  colors  have  your  laundress  use  only 
Ivory  Soap;  furnish  it  yourself  if  necessary  to  make 

. certain  that  she  does  use  it.  A  quarter’s  worth 

of  Ivory  Soap  will  do  a  lot  of  washing  and  may  save  from 
ruination  the  coloring  of  more  than  one  fine  garment. 

IVORY  SOAP— PER  CENT.  PURE. 
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i*IAN  WORKS  FROn  SUN  TO  SI 
BUT  WOMANS  WORK  IS  NEVER  D 


is  distinguished  for  grace  and  elegance  of 
outline,. depth  and  variety  of  cutting,  exclusive 
design  and  general  intrinsic  merit. 


engraved  on 
every  piece. 


Send  for  book  11  Things 
Beautiful,”  showing  many 
designs  of  rich  cut  glass. 


The  Libbey  Glass  Co.,  Depf.  G,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


UNLESS 
SHE  USES 


N0.E9ZVASE  10 IN. PRISM  PATTERN 


N0.2II  BOWL9IN. AZTEC  PATTERN 


PRESS  OF  FERRIS  BROS,,  4B-B1  ROSE  STREET,  NEW  TORI 


^^so^o^so^so^.^nso^.  *^*^<*^.<4^*^. 

»  r  =s=1  Hot  Morning 

Breakfast. 

Comfort  Depends  orv  Food. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  arrange  a  tempting  breakfast 
for  a  hot  morning,  but  everyone  appreciates  such 
a  breakfast  and  enjoys  the  relief  from  the  heated 
blood  caused  by  a  meat  and  coffee  breakfast. 

In  fact  by  skillful  selection  of  food,  even  the 
hottest  day  can  be  made  quite  comfortable. 

Start  with  fruit  of  some  kind,  then  a  dish  of 
Grape-Nuts  food  with  cold  cream,  one  or  two  soft 
boiled  eggs,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  cup 
of  cocoa  or  Postum  Food  Coffee.  On  that  sort  of 
meal  one  will  be  fully  nourished  until  the  mid-day. 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  concentrated  and  powerful, 
imparting  to  the  user  a  sense  of  reserve  force  and 
strength.  The  strong  man  thinks  the  weather 
moderate  and  comfortable  when  the  nervous,  weak 
man  thinks  it  unbearably  hot.  Grape-Nuts  food 
is  perfectly  cooked  at  the  factory  and  ready  for 
instant  use,  cool  and  delicious,  requiring  no  hot 
stove  and  cross  cook  on  a  hot  morning.  “  Health 
is  a  matter  of  wise  selection  of  food  and  a  con¬ 
tented  mind.” 


A 

“Ferris” 

Ham 


Boneless  Bacon 

Six  Blue  Stripes  woven  in  the 
cover  and  the  Metal  Seal  prove  the 
“  FERRIS”  oHt. 

- < 

!A  Little  Higher  in  Price ,  But—!  ,J 


vose 


PIANOS 


have  Deen  established  yo  YEARS.  Dy  our  system  of  payments 
every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can  own  a  VOSE  piano. 
I  We  take  old  instruments  in  exchange  and  deliver  the  new  piano 
>n  your  home  Iree  of  expense.  Write  for  Catalogue  D  and 

xpianations.  VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUDDHISM  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 


A  JAPANESE  EXPEDITION. 


Count  Otanf,  who  recently  left  London  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  of  Japanese  scholars  in  search  of  1 
Buddhist  remains  in  Central  Asia,  has  been  well 
known  in  London  society  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  As  brother-in-law  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Japan  and  heir  to  the  headship  or  abbacy  of  the 
most  powerful  and  wealthiest  ecclesiastical  body  in  ; 
the  country,  all  doors  were  thrown  open  to  him. 

He  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  allow  himself  to 
be  lionised.  Not  that  he  was  anything  of  the  cloistered 
reoluee. 

On  the  contrary,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  bicycling 
about  England  and  the  Continent  with  one  of  his  suite, 
and  most  theatres  in  London  saw  him  frequently. 

Bat  he  was  fond  of  the  Btudy  of  geography  and 
exploration,  especially  in  Asia.  and  would  travel  to 
Berlin  or  Vienna  in  order  to  seo  the  lctest  traveller  1 
from  that  continent  or  to  Calk  with  some  veteran  like 
Professor  Vambery. 

As  to  the  success  of  his  errand,  Oriental  scholars  are 
disposed  to  donbt  whether  muoh  that  is  valuable,  in 
Turkestan  at  aDy  rate,  has  escaped  the  attention  of 
Russian  and  Indian  investigators,  whi'.o  amongst  the 
monasteries  of  Mongolia  there  is  room  for  important 
discoveries  in  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Buddhism 
of  the  Northern  Oanon  which  is  adopted  by  Cbioa, 
Japan,  and  Thibet.  Ooant  Otani’s  passport  expressly 
excludes  Thibet,  but  he  will,  nevertheless,  attempt 
to  enter  that  country  from  the  Iodian  side,  and  it  is 
possible  that  his  position  in  tho  Buddhist  eoole6iastioal 
hierarchy  may  assist  him  in  coaling  with  the  Lamas 
who  govern  Thibet,  and  may  ioduco  them  to  treat 
him  very  differently  from  other  foreignors.  It  would 
bo  carious  if  a  Japanese  traveller  were  to  be  the  first 
in  the  new  century  to  visit  the  mysterious  Lhasa. 

BDDDHIST  ACTIVITY  IN  JAPAN. 

This  journey  of  Count  Otani,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  iB  only  one  of  many  indications  of  the  revival  of 
Boddhist  uctivity  in  Japan.  Although  officially  dis¬ 
countenanced  and  in  the  cold  shade  of  taoit  disappro¬ 
val  and  contempt  with  the  upper  classes  in  Japan  for 
very  many  years— perhaps  for  two  oeDtaries  or  more 
— ic  always  maintained  its  hold  on  the  people. 

In  recent  years  the  Government  deemed  it  necessary 
to  interfere  to  some  extent  in  order  to  see  that  the 
endowments  were  honestly  employed  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  eleotion  of  the  heads  of  the  sects,  but 
praotically  Buddhism  is  free  from  State  control. 
Very  many  of  its  leaders  are  men  of  learning,  and  of 
wh3t  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  call  *•  statesmanlike 
minds.”  They  have  sent  considerable  numbers  of  the 
younger  priests  abroad  to  study  Western  literatures 
and  religions  ;  and  quite  reoently  they  despatched 
missionaries  to  Korea  and  Chiuu,  where  many  of  them 
nave  had  great  euocess. 

Ac  the  present  moment  they  are  organising  a  great 
congress  of  representatives  of  Buddhism  from  every 
part  of  Asia,  and  of  Hinduism,  to  meet  in  Tokio,  and 
have  sent  a  delegation,  which  is  at  this  moment  in 
India,  to  explain  the  aims  of  the  congress  and  to 
invite  Buddhists  and  Hindus  to  attend.  Max  Muller 
has  described  Buddhism  as  one  of  the  three  great 
missionary  religions  of  the  world.  It  certainly  bears 
this  oharaoter  ia  modern  Japan,  though  after  a  long 
period  of  slumber  and  of  contempt. 
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MR.  TOKONAMI'S  PLAN  AND 
ITS  CRITICS 

(By  Professor  M.  Anesaki,  of  ihe  Im¬ 
perial  University  of  Tokyo.) 

The  discussions  concerning  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  State  and  reli¬ 
gious  bodies  involve  many  complicated 
questions,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that 
Mr.  Tokonami’s  plans  of  the  religious 
conference  to  be  held  are  criticised  in 
various  directions  and  from  various 
standpoints  and  view-points.  I  do  not 
propose  to  myself  to  enter  into  these, 
but  mean  only  to  dispel  some  of  the 
misunderstandings  as  to  the  intention 
of  the.  proposal,  as  a  friend  of  the 
proposer  who  knows  his  ideas  person¬ 
ally.  The  manifold  problems  incum¬ 
bent  upon  the  present  plan  will  be 
treated  in  a  separate  volume  now  in 
preparation. 

Many  misunderstandings  of  Mr.  To¬ 
konami’s  plan  are  caused  by  some  am- 
buigu’ities  of  wording  in  his  explana¬ 
tion  and  also,  among  foreigners,  by 
misleading  translation  of  some  expres¬ 
sions..  Even  Dr.  Gulick,  a  sympathetic 
critic,  seems  to  be  rather  uneasy  in 
hearing  the  words  “union  of  State  and 
religion,"  or  “uniting  three  religions." 
These  are  simply,  I  dare  say,  mistakes 
in  rendering.  Mr.  Tokonami  used  the 
word  kwaido  ( frlSI ) ,  a  rather  archaic 
expression  for  a  conference  of  men  of 
different  opinions  or  interests  for  a 
common  purpose.  Those  unacquainted 
with  Chinese  classics  might  have 
understood  this  for  “union”  or  amal¬ 
gamation,  and  interpreted  the  Vice- 
Minister's  proposal  as  an  audacious 
plan  to  amalgamate  the  religions  ex- 
sisting  in  this  country  by  State  inter¬ 
vention.  ■  But  who  would  be  so  blind 
to  himself  as  to  imagine  that  an  en¬ 
lightened  man,  both  as  a  statesman 
and  private  man,  as  Mr.  Tokonami.  is, 
cherishes  a  fool’s  dream  like  that? 
The  essential  oneness  of  all  religions 
in  their  profound  basis  is  clearly  and 
frankly  insisted  upon  by  him,  but  this 
doesi  not  at  once  lead  one  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  annihilate  the  characteristics 
of  various  religions  and  to  unite  them 
in  one  creed  or  practice.  Let  each  re¬ 
ligion  and  religious  body  live  and  act 
according  to  its  contention  and  capaci¬ 
ty.  Government  will  and  ought  to  al- 
ford  them  full  opportunities,  with  jio 

exclusive  support' or  opposition  on  part 

of  the  government.  This  point  is  im¬ 
plied  in  his  present  plan  and  was  ex¬ 
plicitly  and  minutely  explained  by  him 
at  the  meeting  of  educationists  held 
on  Jan.  30th.  This  is  an  almost  self- 
evident  thesis,  but  lamentable  are  the 
conditions  of  religious  administration 
in  Japan  that  necessitated  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  point.  I  mean  the  undue 
indifference  of  the  Government  towaru 
religious  matters  since  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  which  indeed  was  not  a  measure 
after  deliberation  and  .on  a  definite 
principle,  but  rather  as  results  of  ne¬ 
gligence  and  ignorance.  A  thorough 
separation  of  religion  and  the  State 
is  an  impossible  thing,  as  I  believe, 
so  far  as  religion  exercises  a  great 
influence  over  majority  of  the  people, 
and  religious  bodies  exsist  within  the 
national  life,  if  not  to  speak  of  the 
real  spiritual  bearings  of  religious 
faith  lor  a  nation’s  life  and  ioeals. 
Jn  this  sense  I  welcome  and  admire  the 
decisive  step  taken  by  Mr.  Tokonami, 
and  wish  that  religious  influences  may 
be  accelerated  by  the  present  plan  and 
the  conjoint  efforts  of  the  religious 
leaders. 

Another  misunderstanding  of  Mr. 
Tokonami's  proposal  has  been  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  use  of  the  word  keigo 
(  )  -  The  word  properly  means 

linkage  or  harmonious  relations,  i.e„ 
maintenance  of  the  respective  bound¬ 
aries  and  functions  between  the  State 
and  religious  bodies.  As  Dr.  Gulick 
rightly  expressed  it,  mutual  freedom 
ana  respect  between  these  two  factors 
of  national  life  are  what  are  intended 
and  proposed  by  the  Vice-Minister's 
plan.  The  measures  to  be  taken  for 
this  purpose  are  manifold  and  need 
much  discussion  and  deliberation. 
This  is  of  course  taken  in  full  ac¬ 
count  by  him,  as  I  know  from  personal 
contact  with  him.  The  proposed  meet¬ 
ing  has  the  purpose  of  opening  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  co-operate  discussions  of  the 
matters  between  the  Government  and 
the  religious  bodies.  The  Vice-Min¬ 
ister  could  not  and  will  not  publish 
his  ideas-  and  ^ilans  for  carrying  out 
this  purpose,  before  tbe  leaders  of  the 
principal  religions  may  meet  in  terms 
of  mutual  respect  and  of  cordial  frater¬ 
nity,  because  real  and  efficient  effects 
of  the  measures  taken  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  free  and  spontaneous 
decisions  of  the  religious  men  them¬ 
selves.  The  Government  would,  only 
then,  take  up  definite  steps  to  the  co¬ 
operations  of  religion  and  the  State. 
Nothing  else  should  we  expected  from 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Tokonami,  a  very 
enlightened  man  and  sincere  states¬ 
man  as  he  is.  In  this  respect,  I  wish 
indeed,  all  thoughtful  men,  both  in  and 
outside  of  religious  pale,  would  assist 
his  ideas  and  correct  his  errors,  if  any, 
with  sympathy  and  fairness. 

The  proposal  implies  manifold  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  politics,  ideas,  education, 
social  organisation  &c.,  but  I  leave 
these  discussions  to  another  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


The  Proposed  Religions  Coherence 
|  Learning  that  the  Home  Office .  b* 
issued  invitations  to  56  Buddhists  of 
various  sects,  13  Shinto.sts,  «*»  ■ 
Christians  to  the  proposed  religi 
I  conference  to  be  held  Lebrun  iT- 
|  the  Peers'  Club,  the  Osaka  Mainxchi 
Ua>s  that  when  the  project  was  i  nva< 
public,  the  idea  underlying  it  had  bee 
so  vague  that  it  caused  many  misunder¬ 
standings  as  to  its  real  object.  Sve| 
the  Department  of  Education 
laken  by  surprise  by  the  new  mo  - 
ment,  and  declared  that  education  is 
independent  of  religion.  Some  de¬ 
nounced  the  project  as  absurd,  as 
plying  the  revival  of  a  religious  hier¬ 
archy.  Some  misunderstood  it  as 

!  movement  to  utilize  religions  in  pol¬ 
itics,  while  others  said  that  the  amal 
|  carnation  of  various  religions  was  >m 
possible.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
1  project  was  at  one  time  on  the  verge 
of  being  abandoned.  But  it  seems  i 
the  Home  Office  has  finally  succeede 
m  persuading  different  religious  lead¬ 
ers  to  confer  in  response  to  its  call. 
1'he  journal  hopes  that  the  proposed 
conference  may  awaken  the  nation  o 
the  necessity  of  religious  faith  m  gen¬ 
eral,  so  that  national  morals  may  he 
builfupon  a  sounder  basis.  The  jour¬ 
nal  reflects  further  that  in  this  age  of 

utilitarianism  and  conventionalism,  it 
is  significant  that  a  bureaucrat  should 
insist  on  the  power  of  religious  faithto 
build  up  saner  national  morals.  No¬ 
body  would  object  to  such  a  propo. 
tion  if  he  only  thinks  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  condition  of  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration.  But  the  real  renaissance  in  reli¬ 
gion  and  morals  will  not  come  through 
the  initiative  of  Government  officials 
only.  The  religionists  must  aid  in  the 
movement.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pity  that 
by  the  Government's  initiation  the  Jap¬ 
anese  religionists  should  have  been 
awakened  afresh  to  the  needs  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  are  striving. 


_ O  japan  's  attitude  to  gkkiotiaSItY.  ' 

•S’  - — - . -  rrp  . 

^Government  Appear  To  Be  Contemplating  Change  of  .  olicy- 
"ay  Invoke  Its  Aid.  •  ?*P6©r. 

V/ith  that  of  Buddhism  and  shitoism  in  t/ork  of  Education. 

The  Japanese  authorities  have  for  many  years  been  apcting  barricades 
against  Occidental  thought  and  devoting  their  efforts  awards  instilling  in 
the  peoole  feelings  of  loyalty  and  patriotism. Lately , however, they  appear  to 
have*  begun  to  ive  thought  to  the  religious  side  of  popular  education, and 
the  Home  Department  Authorities, according  to  the  vernacular  press .have  now 
announced  their  intention  of  arranging  a  general  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  three  leading  religions  in  Japan  viz,.Shitoisn, Buddhism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  a  view  to  furthering  its  ideas. 

r • Tokonami , the  Vice-Minister, representing  the  Department .has  maue  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  their  prlmlnary  aim  is  to  bring  religion  into 
closer  relations,  with  the  state  and  so  to  raise  a  god  fearing  sentiment 
among  the  people. The  cult  of  national  morality, he  explains, cannot  be  advanced 
ox coat  by  the  co-operative  working  of  education  and  religion. Thus  far  educa¬ 
tion  has  had  no  relation  with  religion- Education  by  itself  cannot  keep  the 
>eopls  in  touch  with  sacred  things — God, Buddha, and  heaven — which  inspire 
sublime  and  righteous,  thoughts  in  man.  'ithout  such  aid  there  can  be  no  firra^ 
for  national  morality. Therefore  it  i3  a  necessity  to  have  religion  more 
closely  united  with  the  State. 

The  Position  of  Christianity. 

The  second  aim  of  the  Department , says  the  Vice-Minister, is  to  make  the 
three  religions  more  familiar  and  let  them  contribute  their  influence  to  the 
eneral  progress  of  society. Japan  has  for  long  had  intercourse  with  tho 
foreign  powers  and  proved  herself  capable  of  assimilating  tueir  worldly 
thoughts  and  ideals.  lonsiderable  progress  has  been  made  with  tne  two  present 
religions  and  Japan  ought  to  make  greater  headway  with  Christianity  which 

has  already  been  established  in  the  land  many  years.  -  1T.i i„nitv 

it  could  be  well, the  "Ice-Minister  is  reported  to  have  said.ii  Christianit, 
could  be  uronagated  more  widely  It  is  necessary  for  its  upholders  to  end  .the 
=eclueion  with  which  they  seem  still  to  persist  in  surrounding  themselves. 

"one  one  the  Vice-Minister  continues, would  object  that  the  three  religions 
in  drawing  together  would  lose  their  characteristics. But , he  argued,  Chris¬ 
tianity  whether  in  Europe  or  in  America  is  Christianity  all  the  same , though 
in  America  it  becomes  an  American  Christianity ,  in  England,  it  becomes  an 
English  Christianity  and  in  Germany  a  German  Christianity. Though, therefore , 
Buddhism  should  go  abroad  and  Christianity  he  naturalized  in  Japan,  t)  ere 
would  to  no  need  to&f ear  lest  either  should  lose  its  characteristics.  It  was 
-rnestlv  to  be  wished, the  Vice-Minister  is  reported  as  saying, that  the 
lights  and  faiths  of  Japan  and  of  Europe  should  be  in  such  a  manner  blended. 


_  >/£* 


Back  to  Religion 

The  important  news  published  in  the 
Advertiser  of  Friday  that  the  Home  I 
Office  authorities  are  considering  steps 
to  effect  a  rapprochement  between 
Shintoism,  Buddhism,  and  Christianity, 
with  a  view  to  associating  all  three  with 
national  education,  will  come  as  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  rude  shock  to 
many  advanced  thinkers  here  and  else¬ 
where,  who  have  been  wont  to  point 
to  Japan  as  an  example  of  a  land 
wherein  the  problem  of  inculcating 
ethics  quite  independently  of  “revealed” 
religion  has  been  successfully  solved. 
The  statement  ascribed  to  Mr.  Toko- 
riami,  the  Vice-Minister  of  the  Home 
Department,  is  really  tantamount  to  a 
confession  of  failure,  for  it  is  not  so 
Ibng  ago  that  Dr.  Kikuchi  was  assuring 
Occidental  audiences,  who  listened  to 
his  words  with  bated  breath,  that  in  the 
Imperial  Rescript  on  Education  the 
authorities  had  found  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  foster  practical  morality  among 
the  youth  of  Japan.  On  top  of  this  it 
is  a  little  surprising,  to  put  it  mildly,  to 
be  told  by  a  responsible  official  that 
the  cult  of  national  morality  cannot  be 
advanced  except  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  working  of  education  and  religion, 
and  that  without  these  ghostly  aids  there 
can  be  no  firm  basis  for  national  moral 
ity.  Whether  the  Vice-Minister  is  right 
or  wrong  in  these  assumptions  may  re 
main  for  the  present  a  side  issue;  th« 
more  interesting  aspect  of  the  questio? 
is  the  vista  which  such  an  official  pre 
nouncement  opens  up* 

Mr.  Tokonami  sets  before  himself  tv 
objects.  The  first  is  to  secure  coopei 


tion  between  the  three  religions  them 
selves  ;  the  second  is  to  secure  coopera 
tion  between  the  three  religions  and  the 
Government.  It  is  an  ambitious  aim 
that  of  bringing  into  harmony  Shin 
toisuv  -Buddhism  and  Christianity, 
since  it  implies,  to  begin  with 
some  sort  of  reconciliation  between  th> 
various  antagonistic  sects' into  whic! 
the  two  latter  religions  at  any  rate  af. 
divided.  Complete  success  cannot  b 
expected,  but  it  may  be  that,  unde, 
wise  guidance  of  the  Government,  a 
majority  of  the  various  religious  leader- 
can  be  brought  at  least  into  touch  will, 
one  another  and  into  cooperation  along 
certain  lines.  The  extremists  whoremain 
outside  the-  movement  will  presumably 
lose  that  support  which  the  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  are  ready  to  extend 
to  those  who  join  it.  It  is  easy, 
of  course,  to  point  out  the  immense 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  reconciling  to 
any  appreciable  degree  whatever  the 
sects  and  faiths  in  question,  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Tokonami  is 
not  making  a  blind  plunge  into  peri¬ 
lous  seas  and  that,  to  change  the 
metaphor,  he  perceives  the  lions  in 
the  path  ahead  of  him.  He  in 

tends  to  give  Harmony  a  chance 
to  enter  where  she  has  never  entered 
before  and  even  if  lie  succeeds  in  ! 
bringing  about  a  meeting  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  the  faiths  he  will  have 
achieved  something  which  has  not  been 
achieved  before.  If  nothing  comes  of 
such  a  meeting  the  blame  will  rest  with 
the  religious  leaders  themselves.  Pre¬ 
sumably  failure  in  this  respect  would 
cripple,  if  not  kill,  the  second  project  of 
the  Home  Department— that  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  work  of  religion  as  an 
indispensable  aid  to  sound  education. 

All  broadminded  Christians,  we  think, 
should  welcome  the  Vice-Minister’s 


Government’s  Policy 

Liberal  to  Religion 

Will  See  That  Every  Faith 
Shall  Work  Freely 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Tuesday  Mr.  Takayanagi,  (Kokuminto) 
questioned  the  Government,  as  already  ^ 
reported,  on  its  attitude  towards  religion.  ( 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  Hara,  the  Home 
Minister,  replied  only  to  one  point  of 
the  interpellation,  namely  the  object  of 
the  conference  of  religious  delegates 
last  year,  the  reply  being  printed  in 
these  columns  yesterday.  The  two 
other  points  of  the  interpellation  have 
now  received  attention  in  written  form. 

One  was  as  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  Government  towards  religion.  The 
Government  replies  that  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  the  Constitution  it 
will  respect  the  freedom  of  faith  of  all 
believers  and  will  take  care  that  every 
religion  has  liberty  to  accomplish  its 
work  of  teaching  and  to  contribute 
towards  the  national  progress. 

The  other  point  of  the  interpellation 
referred  to  the  old  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  education  and  religion. 

[n  its  reply  the  Government  notes  that 
in  recognition  of  the  need  of  keeping 
education  in  general  aloof  from  religion, 
an  instruction  was  issued  'in  1899 
forbidding  all  religious  teaching  or  rites 
in  Government  and  public  public  schools 
and  those  managed  under  special 
Government  regulations.  This  policy 
has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day. 
The  advisability  of  religious  teaching  in 
other  schools  than  the  above  mentioned 
has  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
authorities  and  the  Government  has  not 
interfered  therein. 


plan.  To  welcome  it  of  course  implies 
a  recognition  of  the  tact  that  each 
of  the  three  cults — Shintoism,  Buddhism 
and  Christianity — can  supply  something 
which  the  other  two  lack,  or,  at  any  rate, 
can  contribute  s  >mething  to  the  sum 
total  of  Truth.  But  surely  few  will 
refuse  to  grant  so  much,  and  so 
far  as  the  new  departure  constitutes 
official  encouragement  of  a  Christian 
propaganda  which,  in  the  absence  of 
such  encouragement,  could  .not  hope  to 
.  make  much  headway  as  against,  say,  the 
New  Religion  described  by  Professor 
Chamberlain,  the  missionaries  will  have 
undoubted  cause  for  gratification. 
Their  gratification  will  be  the  greater 
if  they  will  admit  that  in  the  long 
run  the  Christianity  likely  to  be  popu¬ 
larised  in  Japan  will  bear  a  decidedly 
Japanese  stamp.  Already,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  Japanese  theologians  have  displayed 
a  latitudinarianism  in  their  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  far  from  welcome 
to  certain  members  of  the  parent  bodies. 
Possibly,  as  Lafcadio  Hearn  predicts 
somewhere,  Japan  is  destined  in  the 
end  to  weld  Buddhism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  together — an  idea  which  perhaps 
may  be  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  the 
originators  of  the  present  movement. 


The  Buddhists  of  Japan  are  at  war  within 
themselves,  and  they  are  conscious  that  they 
are  not  prepaied  to  cope  with  Christianity. 
They  say  “The  country  is  now  afflicted  with 
crime  and  calamity,  and  Buddhists  must  be 
up  and  doing  to  help  or  to  cure.”  They  are 
afraid  of  the  new  religion,  and  are  trying  to 
beat  it  on  its  own  ground.  “The  habitual 
reading  of  Buddhistic  Scriptures,”  they  say, 
“at  religious  gatherings,  wearies  the  people. 
Popular  addresses  should  be  substituted.  If 
the  people  will  not  come  to  the  temples,  gather 
them,  if  possible,  into  private  houses,  and 
teach  them  here.” 
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RELIGION  AND  THE  STATE 

PROFESSOR  CHAMBERLAIN’S 
CRITICISMS  AND  MR.  TOKO- 
NAMI’S  PROPOSALS 

BY  PROFESSOR  REV.  SIDNEY  L. 

OULICK,  D.D. 

[Author  of  “Evolution  of  the 
Japanese.”] 

Professor  Chamberlain’s  br'lTant 
hut  misleading;  article  on  the  “Inven¬ 
tion  of  a  New  Religion”  am]  ;tho  pro¬ 
posals  by  the  Vice-Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  in  regard  to  a  joint  meeting1, 
of  the  three  religions,  Shinto,  Bud¬ 
dhism,  and  Christianity,  with  a  view 
to  their  utilization  by  the  State  for 
the  promotion  of  national  morality,  are 
two  events  of  considerable  significance 
in  the .  religious  history  of  the  present 
era. 

Both  articles  a,r<$  highly  thought- 
provoking  and  will  surely  evoke  vigor¬ 
ous  discussion.’  That  their  ultimate 
results  will  be  beneficial  to  Japan,  I 
do  not  doubt. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  consider  in 
detail  Professor  Chamberlain’s  thes’r. 
Yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  spi'e 
of  its  substantial  historical  accura?  -, 
it  is  nevertheless; /both  falncious  and 
misleading,  a  few  remarks  seem  called 
for. 

Who  is  not  indebted  to  this  veteran 
scholar  and  interpreter  of  “Things 
Japanese”?  Yet  even  Homer  some¬ 
times  nods.  As  I  have  read  and  re¬ 
read  his  article  the  impression  has 
deepened  that  this  great  sinologue  has 
been  so  possessed  by.  his  agnostic  ph:- 
losophy,  that  it  hqs  been  impossible  for 
him  to  recognise  in  modern  Japan  the  . 
deeper  life  of  the  spirit,  much  less  to 
sympathise  with  it  in  its.  aspirations 
and  efforts,  and  that  consequently  he 
is  correspondingly  disqualified  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  her  moral  and  religious 
problems  and  of  her  efforts  at  their 
solution.  He  ascribes  to  those  whom 
he  calls  the  “bureaucracy,”  selfish 
class-interests  and  motives,  a  charge, 

I  am  persuaded,  unworthy  of  him  an  ] 
undeserved  by  them. 
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So -Cj  I  led  “Mikgdo-worsDip"  j 

I*  L'c  Jlty 

From  the  view-point  and  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  writer,  what  Professor 
Chamberlain  calls  or  rather  miscalls 
the  “new  religion'3  is,  accurately 
speaking,  not  a  “religion”  nor  is  it  in 
any  proper  sense  an  “invention.”  It 
is  rather  the  manifestation  in  new 
nationalistic  forms  of  the  old  patriot¬ 
ism  and  loyalty.  The  “bureaucracy” 
at  least,  denies  its  religious  character, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  Shinto. 
What  has  been  taking  place,  so  far  as 
the  “bureaucracy’3  ’is  concerned,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  an  -apotheosis  of  the 
Emperor,  is  rather,  to  coin  a  word,  his 
katatheosis.-  Instead  of  creating  a 
religion,  the  “bureaucracy”  is  rather 
destroying  one.  For  it  is  seeking  to 
de-religionize  that  aspect  of  Shinto 
which  concerns  the  Imperial  ancestors. 
Whereas  for  ages  the  first  great  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Imperial  family,  Ama- 
terasu  O-mi-Kami,  has  been  regarded 
as  the  Sun  Goddess,  and  is  still  so 
regarded  by  the  common  people,  the  j 
“bureaucracy”  insists  that  she  was  aj 
truly  human  being.  Shinto  shrines  J 
!  long  devoted  to  the  worship  of  nation-1 
al  heroes,  have  been  removed  from  the 
care  of  that  department  of  the  Gcv 
eminent,  which  has  charge  of  religion 
arid  put  under  the  care  of  a  depart 
ment  which  superintends  national  me¬ 
morials.  The  "bureaucracy”  then,  in 
stead  of  “inventing  a  religion,”  has 
been  destroying  one !  But,  that,  too 
lias  not  been  their  aim.  Their  one 
and  central  aim  has  been  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch  of  power  and 
efficiency.  They  have  been  producing 
what  Professor  Eucken  calls  a  syntag¬ 
ma,  a  system  of  thought  and  life  which 
would  utterly  dominate  and  underlie  all 
other  interests  of  life.  In  one  sense  it 
is  religious,  but  only  because  it  would 
substitute  patriotism  and  loyalty  for 
religion.  In  no  proper  sense  is  it  re¬ 
ligion. 

This  new  over-powering  national¬ 
ism  of  Japan  is  the  natural  and  spoil - 
'  taneous  reaction  of  the  national  spirit, 
in  view  at  once  of  her  past  life  and 
present  conditions.  To  call  it  an  in¬ 
vention  is  to  brand  it  as  insincere.  But 
this,  1  am  persuaded,  is  the  last  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  it.  That  the  “bu¬ 
reaucracy”  has  striven  in  many  ways 
to  promote  this  thorough-going  patri¬ 
otism  and  loyalty,  making  use  of  the 
national  school  system  and  the  army 
and  navy  for  this  purpose  is  a  fact 
too  patent  for  any  to  doubt.  The  peo¬ 
ple  moreover  have  readily  accepted  the 
leadership  of  the  "bureaucracy”  in  this 
matter,  because  the  so-called  new,  is 
the  natural  fruition  of  the  old  patriot¬ 
ism  and  loyalty,  under  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  conditions  of  the  new  national 
organization  and  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  corresponding  extraordinary 
expansion  of  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

Beginning  of  Japan’s  National 
Unity 

I  Japan’s  truly  unified  national  activity 
;  began  only  with  Meiji  ( 1868 )  -  Then  for 
■  the  first  time  within  the  records  of  his¬ 
tory  did  the  Emperor  begin  to  rule 
directly  the  whole  of  Japan.  In  order 
that  this  might  be  possible,  the  inner 


political  organization  of  the  nation 
was  completely  transformed,  and  at 
tremendous  cost.  At  the  same  time, 
japan  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail 
from  her  safe  harbor  of  national  isola¬ 
tion,  boldly  venturing  out  into  the 
storm-swept  ocean  of  international  re¬ 
lations  and  cosmopolitan  life.  These 
extraordinary  changes,  both  inner  and 
outer,  have  brought  successes  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  problems,  vast  and  many,  of 
wnich  few  foreigners,  especially  if  un¬ 
sympathetic,  can  have  any  adequate 
conception. 

Among  the  striking  phenomena  of 
Japan’s  spirit-life,  characterizing  the 
last  two  decades,  is  this  all  dominat¬ 
ing  patriotism  which  .Professor  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  so  keenly  criticised.  To 
call  it  nationalistic  patriotism,  however, 
does  not  fully  express  its  content  nor 
reveal  its  true  nature.  For  it  is  not 
a  mere  jubilant,  joyous  emotion,  nor 
is  it  on  the  other  hand  mere  national 
conceif  and  pride.  Besides  the  joy 
anu  the  pride  is  a  consciousness  of  se¬ 
rious  ana  fundamental  problems.  It  in¬ 
cludes  beyond  question  a  sincere, 
though  as  it  appears  to  the  writer,  a 
mistaken  effort  to  meet  some  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  time,  namely 
the  provision  of  adequate  ideals  and 
sanctions  for  tf ifc  new  national  ana 
moral  life . 

The  old  sanctions  for  moral  con¬ 
duct  have  been  thoroughly  shaken. 
Japan's  great  problem  today  is,  how 
to  hold  fast  all  that  is  good  ana  true 
and  beautiful  in  the  new  life 
I  made  possible  by  her  growing  in,- 
limacy  with  the  life  of  the  world.  Of 
I  this  problem,  Professor  Chamberlain 
1  gives  no  hint  nor  so  far  as  appears 
does  he  see  that  the  so-called  “bureau- 
cra-sy."  in  its  fervid  exaltation  of  Em¬ 
peror-veneration,  is  struggling  more 
or  less  consciously  with  this  problem 
so  vital  toiler  welfare. 

Japan’s  new  life  has  brought  her~w 
problems  in  ethics  and  religion  that 
are  fraught  with  grave  import  to  the 
national  life.  Her  leaders  are  becom¬ 
ing  conscious  of  these  problems.  He 
who  would  understand  present-day 
Japan  must  himself  be  ethical  and  re¬ 
ligious  at  heart.  He  must  also  be 
able  sympathetically  to  enter  into  the 
essential  life  of  the  Orient.  Only  thus 
may  he  appreciate  the  problems  created 
by  Japan’s  attempt  to  make  the  two 
great  streams  of  civilization,  Occiden¬ 
tal  and  Oriental  in  all  their  richness 
in  the  same  channel,  mix  and  mingle 
in  the  same  brain. 
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so-called  yellow  and  white  Races.  Sen-  ^ 
sational  and  political  writers,  both  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Western,  have  done  incal-  j 
culable  harm  to  Japan  and  also  to  the  ! 

West  by  so  over-emphasizing  their  dif¬ 
ferences  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  are  mutually  unintelligible.  The 
longer  I  live  in  Japan  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Japanese  and  Anglo- 
Saxons,  for  instance,  are  superficial, 
compared  with  their  essential  oneness. 

2.  Japan’s1  life  of  the  spirit  must 
stand  on  the  same  universal  founda¬ 
tion  as  does  that  of  other  lands.  Mr. 


Mr.  lokonami’s  Proposal 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  cold  and 
critical  intellectualism  of  Professor 
Chamberlain,  is  the  earnest,  ethical 
and  religious  zeal  of  Mr.  Tokonami. 
His  article,  proposing  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  three  religions  of  Japan  in  or¬ 
der  to  effect  if  possible  a  “union  of 
Religion  and  the  State,”  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  religion  more  respected  and  autho¬ 
ritative  among  the  people,  to  make  it 
more  effective  as  a  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  national  morality,  is  truly  an 
epoch  marking  and  I  believe  an  epoc'n 
making  utterance  It  is  a  plan  bris¬ 
tling  full  of  propositions  and  assump¬ 
tions  which  invite  and  demand  serious 
discussion. 

While  I  most  heartily  agree  with  him 
in  much  that  he  says,  and  think  that; 
the  proposals,  if  wisely  carried  out, 
are  fitted  to  secure  for  Japan  results 
highly  advantageous,  yet  there  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  suggestions  and  implica¬ 
tions  that  are  highly  dangerous. 

First  let  me  mention  a  few  points 
that  seem  to  me  admirable. 

1.  Mr.  Tokonami  does  well  to  em- 
phasize  the  essential  oneness  of  the 


RELIGIOUS  LEADERS 
WILL  MEET  TO-DAY 

Tokonami  will  Outline  Scheme 
of  Cooperation  for  Moral  Up 
lift  of  Nation 

BISHOP  HONDA’S  VIEWS 

Thinks  Government’s  Recog-  , 
nition  of  Christianity  Means  i 
Much  Good  ‘ 

This  afternoon  at  three  o’clock  the  s 
conference  of  representatives  c  f  the  three  x 
great  religions,  Christianity,  Shintoism  ' 
and  Buddhism,  will  meet  at  the  Kwa-  ( 
zoku  Kwaikan  to  discuss  a  cooperative  . 
scheme  of  work,  to  be  outlined  by  Mr. 
Tokonami,  Vice-Minister  of  the  Home 
Department. 

The  representatives  of  Christianity 
who  will  attend  are  Bisl  op  Honda  of 
the  Japan  Methodist  Church,  Dr.  Ibuka, 
president  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin,  Rev.  T. 
Miyagawa,  President  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Board,  Rev.  Dr.  Mot<  da,  President 
of  the  Rikkjo  Dai  Gaku,  Rev.  Dr. 
Chiba,  President  of  the  Baptist  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary,  and  priesis  from  the 
Greek  and  R->man  Catholic  Churches. 

Bishop  Honda,  when  sten  yesterday 
by  a  representative  of  the  Advertistr, 
expressed  appreciation  of  the  motives 
of  Mr.  Tokonami  which  he  said  he  con¬ 
sidered  would  mean  much  for  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Japan.  Briefly,  he  said,  the  scheme  has 
for  its  primary  aim  the  bringing  of 
religion  into  closer  relations  w.th  the 
State  to  their  mutual  advantage  and 
the  upbuilding  of  the  national  moral. ty. 
This  recognition  of  Christianity  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  as  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  reaclvng  the  dtsired 
end  he  considers  a  great  step.  Even 
to-day,  he  said,  there  exists  among  the 
people  of  the  country  an  antipathy  to 
teachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  its 
converts,  and  this  official  recognition 
would  mean  that  the  people  would  not 
be  so  prone  to  view  with  distrust  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible — and  the  woik 
of  propagating  the  Scriptures  would 
thus  be  much  easier  over  larger  fields. 

Asked  whether  he  considered  there 
would  be  much  opposition  on  the  pait 
of  the  Shintoists  and  Buddhists  to  this 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  he  said  l  e  consirhred  there  would  i 
be  a  great  number  of  objections  raised 
by  representatives  at  the  Conference 
and  these  would  have  to  be  met,  but  he 
Was  sanguine  of  a  certain  amount  of 
success  in  effecting  a  working  under¬ 
standing  between  the  three  great  re¬ 
ligious  bodtes. 

He  was  not  able  to  say  how'  long 
the  conference  was  likely  to  last.  From 
news  which  he  had  just  received  it  was 
possible  that  the  meeting  to  be  held  this 
afternoon  nothing  more  than  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  delegates  and  the  outl  n- 
ing  of  Mr.  Tokonami’s  scheme  would 
be  attempted,  but  meetings  would  be 
held  during  the  week  to  discuss  the 
points  brought  up. 


WOMEN’S  BUDDHIST  SCHOOL 

GREAT  UNIVERSITY  FOR  WO¬ 
MEN  'TO  BE  ESTABLISHED 

The  project  of  establishing  a  wo¬ 
men's  university  by  the  Buddhists  will 
be  received  by  all  with  great  interest. 
It  is  repoi’ted  that  a  meeting  was  held 
on  the  19th  at  the  Nishi-Hongwanji 
Temple,  Kyoto,  to  discuss  the  scheme. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  carry 
out  the  enterprise  as  a  work  of  the 
Women’s  Association  of  the  Temple 
Sect.  The  expenses  for  constructing 
the  institution  are  estimated  at  270,- 
000  yen. 
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•and  unproved  blame,  for  imaginary  faults. 
Perhaps  the  Bishop  is  vexed  because  his 
Anglican  Japanese  Mission  has  not  got 
near  enough  to  the  Japanese  to  make  moie 
converts.  Recently  published  statistics 
show  that  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  in  Japan  by  Christians 
of  all  denominations  there  are  only  94,446 
Christians  in  Japan  out  of  a  population  of 
46,732,841,  or  about  one  in  495,  counting- 
all  the  94,446  as  sincere  converts.  There 
are  no  less  than  four  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  abuot  12,800  “converts,"  or 
3,200,  each,  a  number  exceeded  in  many 
ordinary  churches  and  chapels  in  England, 
while,  as  Sir  Toliemache  Sinclair  says, 
“all  the  Anglicans  in  Japan,  native  and 
foreign,  could  be  easily  accommodated  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Loudon,  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  room  to  spare.’  In  1901,  the  total 
expenditure  on  all  the  Anglican  missions 
in  Japan  was  §55,000.  On  the  basis  of 
adult  coverts — 7,000 — this  is  about  §7,50 
each  per  year.  It  is  quite  a  question  whe¬ 
ther  the  educated  Japanese  are  not  better 
able  to  teach  foreign  Christian  missionaries 
of  the  type  usually  sent  out  than  vice  versa. 
On  this  point  The  Japan  Mail,  an  English 
newspaper  there,  said : 

“  Some  years  ago  the  average  missionary 
was  valuable,  for  he  was  then  in  advance 
of  Japanese  knowledge.  Now  he  is  not. 
Formerly  he  could  direct  a  group  of  Japa¬ 
nese  workers  and,  though  his  Japanese 
might  be  faulty!  his  preaching  contained 
new  matter.  Now  the  Japanese  workers’ 
better  language  outweighs  the  better 
knowledge  of  the  average  foreigner,  so 
that  neither  his  own  preaching  nor  Ms  di¬ 
rection  of  others  is  acceptable.  Had  lie 
not  better  go  home  ?  ” 

The  theory  that  sexual  morality  and 
commercial 'honesty  are  at  a  much  higher 
level  among  Christians  in  name,  such  as 
those  of  Europe  (and  America,  for  that 


matter),  than  Christians  in  deed,  but  not 
Christians  in  name,  like  the  Japanese,  is 
improbable  and  untenable.  Contrast  the 
“Christian”  Russian  government  and  the 
“heathen”  -Japnese  government,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  each 
in  the  late  war,  the  Russian  attacks  on 
Red  Cross  stations  and  workers,  ete. 
Pharisees  among  the  Western  nations  cry 
out  for  formal  Christianity  in  Japan,  while 
they  completely  overlook  the  real  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  Japan.  Real  Christianity  is  a 
substance,  not  a  form!  call  it  by  any  name 
you  will. 

Bishop)  Awdry  deliberately  said:  “An 
Englishman’s  word  is  better  than  a  Japa¬ 
nese  bond.”  Wliat  rot!  The  bond  of  a 
Japanese  can  be  enforced  at  law,  while 
the  word  of  an  Englishman,  or  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  or  a  man  of  any  country,  cannot.  If 
Japanese  traders  are  dishonest,  how  is  it 
that  American  commerce  with  that  country 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  ?  Could 
a  dishonest  nation  have  increased  its  for¬ 
eign  trade  from  §53,500,000  in  1876  to 
§330,000,000  in  1904,  and  that  by  a  gradual 
increase  each  of  the  twenty-eight  years? 
An  English  Consul,  who  resigned  some 
years  ago,  a  Mr.  Langford  made  state¬ 
ments  about  as  rash  as  those  of  Bishop 
Awdry,  but  they  were  completely  and  pub¬ 
licly  refuted  in  London  last  month  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  editor  of  The  Kobe  Chronicle. 

Bishop  Awdry  does  admit  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  gonvernment,  leading  bankers  and  a 
“few  commercial  houses”  are  free  from  re¬ 
proach  as  regards  honesty  in  pecuniary 
transactions,  but  where  does  he,  or  where 
can  he,  draw  the  line?  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  continually  teem  with  records 
of  dishonesty  by  some  leading  men.  Ho 
we  throw  mud  at  all  traders,  leading  and 
otherwise  because  some  forget  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  meum  and  Brain  ?  Have? 
we  any  right  to  exact  a  standard  of  coni— 
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mercial  morality  from  the  Japanese  higher 
than  the  one  we  live  up  to  ourselves? 
Moreover,  these  pliarisaieal  critics  of 
Japan  say  “  the  Japanese  nation  is  dis¬ 
honest,”  but  quote  only  a  few  instances  of 
dishonest  traders — the  minority  of  the 
population,  more  of  whom  to  the  square 
mile,  or  to  the  population,  can  be  found  in 
other  countries  than  in  Japan.  We  do  not 
hear  of  Japanese  business  failures,  involv¬ 
ing  the  non-payment  of  foreign  obligations. 
Nor  do  we  hear  of  in  Japan,  in  proportion, 
such  graft  and  illegal  and  extravagant 
expenditures  of  other  people’s  money  as 
are  now  being  exposed  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  among  “  Christian”  nations. 
In  the  handling  in  Japan  of  nearly  a 
thousand  million  dollars  of  war  funds  only 
one  case  of  embezzlement  has  been  re¬ 
ported. 

As  to  the  charge  of  excessive  sexual  im¬ 
morality,  Ave  can  safely  accept  the  figures 
of  Mulhall,  the  eminent  statistician.  He 
gives  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  per 
10,000  population  in  1896  as:  Austria, 
280;  Hungary,  151;  Denmark,  133; 
Sa\  eden,  125  ;  Belgium,  111 ;  Italy,  98 ; 
Japan,  93  ;  Scotland,  87  ;  France,  79,  and 
Germany,  5.  Instead  of  being  first  in  this 
undesirable  category,  as  has  been  freely 
stated,  Japan  stands  seventh.  Further,  the 
duration  of  life  is  longer  in  Japan  than  in 
either  of  the  other  countries  named.  In 
Russia,  for  instance,  the  death  rate  is 
about  double  that  of  Japan. 

Pauperism  in  Japan  is  so  small  that  in 
1902  the  entire  poor  rates  levied  and  col¬ 
lected  amounted  to  only  $375,000  for  46,- 
000,000  people. 

Divorces  are  exceptionally  common  in 
Japan,  say  these  pessimists.  Again  they 
are  Avrong.  In  San  Francisco,  for  instance, 
the  divorces  are  ‘2,233  per  10,000  mar¬ 
riages,  against  1,660  per  10,000  marriages 
in  Japan. 


Japanese  jails  contain  only  eight}  -seA  en 
female  to  913  male  criminals  per  1,000, 
while  in  England  (Bishop  Awclry  is  Eng¬ 
lish)  there  are  180  female  criminals  to  S20 
male  criminals,  and  on  the  average  for 
Europe  160,  or  nearly  tAvice  as  many. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  tells  us  that  so  cleanly 
are  the  Japanese  that  in  Tokio  there  are 
from  800  to  900  public  baths,  Avhere 
300,000  persons  bathe  daily  at  a  charge  of 
one  cent  per  adult  and  one-half  cent  pei 
child.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Avriting  about 
the  Japanese  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  said :  “This  people  is  the  delight 
of  my  soul.” 

Still  further,  all  these  unfair  and  untrue 
assertions  can  be,  and  are,  refuted  by  the 
very  full  and  elaborate  statistics  published 
by  the  Japanese  goA'ernment,  Avhich  can  be 
had  anywhere  in  Japan  for  the  asking,  and 
particularly  in  Tokio,  Avliere  Bishop  Awdry 
resides. 

Personally,  I  may  be  alloAved  to  say 
that  I  haAre  never  been  refused  any  Japa¬ 
nese  documents  asked  for,  and  my  requests 
have  been  many  and  frequent,  nor  have  I 
experienced  reticence  at  the  hands  of  any 
Japanese  official. 

In  our  Japanese  dealings  Are  must  re¬ 
member  that  confidence  begets  confidence. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Dojoji. 

By  H.  Matsuura. 

Master  of  Literature  of  the  Imperial  University. 

First  I  must  mention  that  this  piece  bus  its  origin 
in  one  o£  the  operatic  songs  for  our  No  performances, 
i.e.  Yokyolcu  or  Utai.  I  have  rnninly  sticked  to  the 
original,  not  only  in  its  plot,  but  in  its  expressions, 
so  that  one  might  well  suppose  that  it  is  a  mere 
translation  of  the  originnl.  In  the  mean  time  I  mast 
confess  that  it  cannot  claim  the  right  to  be  called  a 
real  translation,  which  the  reader  will  easily  find  by 
comparing  it  with  the  original.  I  wish  to  be  known 
that  my  present  intention  is  simply  to  reproduce  a 
drnmutio  version  of  a  story,  corpornted  in  omYokya’ai, 
and  with  no  regard  to  the  peculiar  artistic  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  latter - ! _ . _ ! - 8- 
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REUGIO'i  AND  THE  SfATi 


tar  than  ill  political,  and  economic: 

.  T;  j -s.”  Religioni  and  morality  can 
L  a  ,,l  on  firm  foundations  only  as  the.. 

.  r,:  based  ort  that  which  is  universally 
n.joJ  and  true.  But  goodness  and  trut  . 
e:in  not  be  the  private  possession.-,  of 
an-,  race  or  nat.on.  Just  in  so  far 
as  the  religion  and  morality  of  an; 
people  is  nationalistic,  rather  than 
tni-ersal,  to  that  extent  are  they  wea-. 

Haste  Religious  Principles 
Essentially  Hie  oama 

3.  Although  1  am  a  Christian  and 
a  missionary.  1  car.  ueartily  agree  w-«.ii 
„i r.  loKonami  in  -*s  statement  mat 
•  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
\  anous  religions  are  essentially  iden 
tical."  Were  there  no  principles  in 
tne  traditional  religions  of  Japan  ,dei.- 
ucal  with  those  of  Christianity,  Chris- 
uan.ty  would  never  have  made  any 
progress  in  this  land.  1  most  heartily 
believe  that  the  points  in  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  agrees  with  Shinto  and  Bud¬ 
dhism  and  Confucianism  are  real  and 
profound,  and  tnat  it  would  be  of.  the 
Highest  benefit  lor  scholarly  aim  devout 
representatives  oi  nil  these  religions, 
to  meet  together  in  the  spirit  of  fra¬ 
ternal  fellowship,  and  earnestly  study 
and  learn  the  real  nature  of  the  truths 
held  and  taught  by  each.  In  such  a 
study,  it  would  be  needful  that  eacii 
come  with  a  sincere  spirit  of  humilit;, 
to  learn  what  good  lesson  the  others 
have  to  teach  and,  when  learned,  hr- 
estly  to  acknowledge,  its  source. 

4.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  one 
so  high  a  place  in  the  Government 
is  Mr.  Tokonami  frankly  say  that  re¬ 
ligion!  has  its  contribution  to  make  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  is  not 
long  ago  that  prominent  leaders  oi 
J  a  pan's  national  -life  asserted  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  but  superstition,  and  the  less 
or'  it  the  better.  So  widely  has  the 
irreligion  of  Japan’s  leading  men  been 
proclaimed,  that  Occidentals  have  come 
to  think  of  Japan,  so  far  as  her  edu¬ 
cated  classes  are  concerned,  as  a  non¬ 
religious,  not  to  say  irreligious  people. 
Professor  Chamberlain  himself  has 
done  much  to  popularize  this  view. 
Many  have  insisted  that  the  whole  Jap¬ 
anese  nation  is  inherently  non-religi¬ 
ous.  I  have  elsewhere  maintained  tha. 
such  a  view  wholly  ignores  Japan’s 
long  religious  history,  bull,  aunng  the 
larger  part  of  Meiji  few  leading  Jap¬ 
anese  statesmen  have  ventured  to  in¬ 
sist  that  religion  is  vital  in  the  life 
of  a  man  or  a  nation.  On  the  contrary 
the  vast  majority  of  those  Japanese 
who  have  spoken  for  the  Government 
or  the  people  have  said  that  religion 
is  needless.  For  decades  the  entire 
system  of  education  has  been  both  ir 
t.ieory  and  practice  anti-religious.  Tins 
anti-religious  spirit  and  policy  is  wha 
1  understand  Mr.  Tokonami  to  have 
rejected. 

o.  Corresponding  with  this  view  is  th( 
contention  that  the  Government  shoul 
be  so  connected  with  religion  as  b 
promote  its  authority  and  the  respect 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  people,  thus 
rendering  it  more  effective  in  matters 
of  national  morality.  In  all  this  1  see 
signs  of  a  new  epoch  in  Japan.  If 
this  policy  becomes  heartily  endorse  I 
by  large  numbers  of  Government  ojfi- 
cials,  not  only  in  their  official  capacity 
but-  in  their  private  lives — and  this  if 
the  only  endorsement  that  wilS  wall; 
count  for  much, —  then  there  will  in 
deed  come  a  new  spirit  over  the  lif- 
of  the  nation,  and  a  new  moral  energy 
and  noble  quailty  into  all  its  acti  .- 
ties.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Mr.  Tokonami,  a  desire  which 
naturally  seems  to  me  highly  praise¬ 
worthy. 

Relation  of  Morality  and  Religion 

6.  Another  point  in  which  I  find 
myself  in  the  heartiest  agreement  with 
Mr.  Tokonami  is  in  regard  to  his  con¬ 
ception  as  to  the  relation  of  morality 
and  religion.  While  many  have  as¬ 
serted  and  still  assert  that  morality 
quite  indepenuent  of  religion,  M 
Tokdnami  evidently  takes  the  opposite 
v.ew.  “Without  the  association  (oi 
morality)  with  its  sources,  such  as 
Gods,  Buddha  or  Heaven,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  expect  the  steady  devel¬ 
opment  of  fair  and  equitable  ideas 
among  the  people.”  Conceptions  ami 
ideas  in  regard  to  morality  can  indeed 
be  imparted,  wholly,  dissociated  from 
religion.  In  this  sense  morality  can 
be  taught  in  the  schools.  But  such 
moral  teaching',  is  proverbially  futile. 
It  has  no  power,  because  it  does  not 
carry  conviction.  Moral  teaching  gains 
authority,  only  as  It  is  based  on  some 
kind  of  sanction.  Children,  indeed, 
may  be  led  to  moral  deeds  by  fear  or 
love  of  parents,  quite  apart  from  re 
ligious  considerations.  Immature  peo¬ 
ples  may  also  lead  a  semnrnoral  life 
based  on  entirely  social  sanctions,  yet 
even  there  religion  plays  an  important 
part.  BU't  highly  educated  men  and 
women  in'  a  free  State  can  have  true 
and  strong  moral  life  only  as  they  hi 
as  its  background  and  source  a  true 
and  strong  religious  life.  Religion  is 
the  root  of  which  moral  life  is  the 
fruit.  This  is  one  of  my  own  deepest 
convictions  and  I  take  it  to  be  one  of 
the  convictions  of  Mr.  Tokonami. 

7.  Resulting  from  his  conviction  in 
regard  to  the  dependence  of  morality 
on  religion  for  its  vitality,  Mr.  To¬ 
konami  urges  the  importance  of  the 
"cooperation  of  education  and  reli¬ 
gion.”  “If  it  is  desired  to  strengthen 
the  basis  of  popular  morality,  it  is 
essential  that  religion  and  education 
should  go  hand  in  hand.”  This  is  the 
constant  contention  of  all  Protestant 
Christians.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
they  have  from  the  beginning  of 
Christian  work  in  Japan  founded  and 
maintained  Christian  schools  at  great 
expense.  We  believe  that  the  principli 
of  the  moral  life,  though  capable  o 
being  taught  to  the  intellect^ apart  from 
religion,  can  <iot  be  really  imparted  to 
the  deeper  nature  of  growing  child  and 
youth,  and  become  a  vital  element,  a 
controling  conviction  and  principle  of 
conduct,  except  in  connnection  with 
religious  conception  of  the  world. 

It  is  refreshing  indeed  to  find  one 
s»  influential  in  Government  circles 
as  is  Mr.  Tokonami,  propounding  thesi 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  Christian  education  in  Japan  ar.  ' 
throughout  the  world. 

Kind  of  Christianity  Suited  to  Japan 

8.  Mr.  Tokonami’s  courage  I  highly 
admire.  For  he  of  course  knows  well 
that  many  hostile  critics,  not  only 
among  Japanese  but  also  among  for¬ 
eigners,  are  ready  to  pounce  upon  him. 
Radical  agnostics  and  so-called  ra¬ 
tionalists  insist  that  Christianity  it¬ 
self  is  moribund,  dying  from  its  super¬ 
stitious  ami  foolish  adherence  to  the 
past.  They  charge  it  with  dogmatism, 
conservatism  and  obscurantism  in 
thought,  with  ecclesiasticism  in  or¬ 
ganization,  with  impracticable  ethics. 
Christianity,  they  say,  has  utterly  lost 
efficiency  in  the  daily  life.  Now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Christianity, 
taken  as  a  historical  whole,  has  indee  1 
fallen  into  many  and  serious  errors, 
both  of  thought  and  act  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  open  to  many  serious  criticisms. 


•  hristian  and  missionary  though  I 
a!°,  1  sjmpathice  deeply  with  many 
pLiqr  in- atrnost.c  ami  ra"onalistic  critic  of 

ri" ;  tianit-.-.  But  it,  seems  to  me  that 
!e  anti-Christian  "critics  do  not 
rrtjre  know  that  Christianity  ns  a  historical 


^titulion,  to  the  law  of  growth,  and 
hot  there  is  toda'  a  progressive  vital 
hr  stianity  in  both  the  Protestant  and 
i-omnn  Catholic  branche.--.  I  too  re¬ 
cognize  moribund  elements  in  the  Chri  - 
fianity  of  his  tor.-.  But  I  believe 
there  is  a  Christianity  which,  while 
in  full  s'  mpathy  with  modern  science 
and  philosorhv,  >  et  in  no  wise  loses  the 
•enl  :  ' ir  -  •  Jesus.  It  is  true  tha'. 
u -h  Oir:-‘hnity  differs  in  important 
respects,  both  in  the  doctrines  empha- 
i  e  l  and  in  ihe  activities  practiced. — 
'rom  the  Christianity  of  a  centur,- 
bock — or  five  centuries  back.  Both  u'- 
ra  conservatives  and  ultra  radicals 
vould  deny  to  the  modem  progressive 
•  angelical  Christianity  the  right  to 
he  name  of  Christianity,  and  both  for 
ho  same  reason — namely  because  it  is 
nrogressive  in  spirit  and  new  in  form, 
ut  >iich  denial  is  unreasonable.  It 
’  -olav'-  profound  ignorance  of  the 
laws  which  require  the  ceaseless  growth 
of  living  things.  It  also  ignores  the 
"net  of  a  developed  Christianity,  which 
in  the  large  is  not  only  in  substantial 
harmony  with  the  intellectual  and 
philosophic  progress  of  the  day,  but 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  at¬ 
taining  that  progress.  Thus  modem 
progressive  Christianity  is  well  abrea-t 
also  of  the  methods  and  spirit  of  the 
Science  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

This  is  the  type  of  Christianity 
which  seems  to  me  suited  to  and  needed 
by  Japan,  indeed  by  all  nations.  It  is 
doubtless  this  type  of  Christianity  for 
which  Mr.  Tokonami  has  such  high  re¬ 
gard.  But  in  view  of  all  the  hostile 
criticism  to  which  he  knew  he  was  ex¬ 
posing  himself,  it  required  no  small  ‘ 
degree  of  courage  to  take  the  stana  I 
and  make  the  proposal  he  has.  Fori 
this  I  admire  him. 

But  there  are.  ,on  the  other  hand,  a 
few  points  in  this  remarkable  article 
concerning  which  I  find  myself  raising 
questions. 

Warning  cs  to  State  Religion 

1.  Does  Mr.  Tokonami  plan  to 
establish  anything  like  a  Stafb  Re¬ 
ligion  or  three  State  Religions?  Just 
what  does  he  mean  by  the  “union  of 
Religion  and  State"?  When  we  hear 
those  words,  I  recall  the  long  history 
of  the  relation  of  State  and  Religion 
in  Europe,  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Caesars  down  to  the  present.  I  think 
the  West  has  by  long  and  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  learned  great  lessons  on  this 
subject,  which  Japan  would  do  well  to 
consider  before  embarking  on  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  kind.  The  subject,  how- 

ver,  is  much  too  large  to  handle  in 
i  paragraph. 

2.  Mr.  Tokonami’s  proposal  to 
itilize  the  three  religions  in  order  to 

promote  “national  morality”  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  he  realizes  the 
•vat  iuiime  of  either  morality  or  re¬ 
ligion  H.s  article  is  necessarily  so 
'  if  that  a  full  statement  on  all 
points  is  not  to  be  expected.  Never¬ 
theless  the  writer  can  not  but  hope  Urn 
in  the  discussions  that  shall  take  place, 
and  in  the  plans  for  carrying  out  the 
o'-oposed  utilization  of  religion  by  the 
^tate.  no  error  will  be  made.  For  if 
either  morality  or  religion  is  con- 
rived  as  anything  erse  than  the  free 
life  of  the  spirit  voluntarily  enacting 
for  itself  the  eternal  laws  of  goodness 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  freelj 
nitering  into  suiritual  communion  witl 
the  unseen  soul  of  the  Universe,  disas 
ter  will  follow.  It  is  because  moral  a- 
rtdigious  life  are  possible  only  as  th 
free  activity  of  the  will  that  neither 
Iclig’on  nor  Morality  can  be  taught, 
r  the  sense  that  science  or  pliilosophv 
can  bo  'aught.  Religcus-  and  moral 
life  must  be  caught;  they  are  trans¬ 
mitted  only  by  contagion.  The  official 
promotion  of  religion  or  morality1  is 
practically  impossible.  Official  action 
may  make  circumstances  favorable  or 
unfavorable:  that  is  all  it  can  do. 
Can  not  Change  Religions  Deliberately 

3.  Another  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Tokonami’s  proposal  concerns  the'  Oe- 
cidentalization  of  Shinto  and  Buddhism 
ami  the  Japanization  of  Christianity. 
Does  ti  e  author  of  this  plan  seriously 
think  that  this  can  be  done  inten- 
tionailv  and  consciously?  To  me,  the 
conscious  dropping  from  Christianity  <  f 
certain  aspects  of  its  essential ,  truth, 
and  the  proclamation  of  certain  other 
teachings  which  it  never  had  before, 
in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  spirit 
of  Japan  and  its  nationalism ,  would 
not  only  be  suicidal  but  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible.  The  very  spi- 

and  essence  of  Christianit.; 

its  proclamation  of  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
in  regard  to  the  natures  and  mutual 
relations  of  man,  God,  and  Christ.  The 
truth  it  proclaims  regardless  of  man's 
approval  or  disapproval.  To  trim  and 
twist,  abandon  or  add,  various  doc- 

rines  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  is  to  adopt  worldly  methods,  pf 
success.  This  was  the  very  tempta- 
Jesus  resisted  at  the  outset  of  his 
ministry.  All  through  the  ages  when 
Christians  have  resorted  to  this  worldly 
method  to  achieve  success,  their  doom 
liar,  been  sealed. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  this  is  not 
what  Mr.  Tokonami  mean?  by  Japo- 
nieizing  Christianity.  If  lie  means 
that,  preserving  all  the  inner  essense 
of  Christianity,  it  adapts  its  outward 
forms  to  meet  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
people,  I  may  say  that  not  only  do  1 
have  no  objection  to  the  proposal,  hut 
that  from  the  first  day  of  my  mis¬ 
sionary  life  in  Japan  this  is  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  do.  And  not  I 
only,  but  all  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  and  all  the  pastors 
and  evangelists  of  the  Kumiai  churches. 
The  question  of  the  success  of  our 
efforts  is  another  matter. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
as  Christianity  becomes  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  in  Japan  there  will  grow  up 
spontaneously  a  form  of  Christianity 
as  different  from  that  of  Germany  or 
Italy,  or  New  England,  as  these  differ 
among  themselves.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  so  far  as  these  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  lose  important  elements 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  their  adapta¬ 
tion  to  national  differences,  in  that 
degree  are  they  weak  and  defective. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  of  every 
land,  for  the  highest  good  of  their 
country,  to  strive  to  maintain  the 
ligious  life  at  its  highest  level 
truth  and  power. 

The  first  duty  of  a  Christian  and  is 
it  not  also  the  first  duty  of  every 
true  patriot,  is  not  to  seek  slavish  con¬ 
formity  with  his  country’s  present  at¬ 
tainments  and  ideals;  but,  for  the  take 
of  his  country,  when  the  ideals  ’  or 
practices  are  low.  to  resist  popular 
opinion  or  official  pressure,  and  insist 
on  the  higher  truth  he  has  discovered. 
Fidelity  to  God  is  true  fidelity  to  coun¬ 
try,  though  fellow  countrymen  may  at 
times  regard  it  is  disloyalty  and  trea¬ 
son.  True  -  national  progress  is  se¬ 
cured  onlv  by  the  daring  and  coura¬ 
geous  spirit  of  its  best  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  who  venture  to  defy  popular  opi¬ 
nion,  and  even  official  command,  in  order 
(Continual)  sn  Papa  8.) 


A  TEXT- BO  OK  OX  MORA  LS. 

Mr.  Shinsfiku  Ito  writes  in  rt  cent  issue  ol 
the  Kohunin-no-Tomo  about  the  compilation  oi 
a  text-book  on  morals  to  bo  used  in  our  schools. 
He  thinks  all  the  books  of  the  kind  now 
before  the  public  are  utterly  unlit  for  the 
purpose  they  are  meant  to  serve.  The  grounds 
upon  which  he  speaks  so  strongly  in  disfavour 
of  the  books  now  used  in  our  schools,  are  the 
following  : — 

I.  — The  authors  of  the  books  on  morals  now 
in  use  are  not  men  fit  for  the  compilation  oi 
such  books. 

II.  —These  books  are  too  often  changed  one 
for  another. 

III.  — These  books  have  nothing  sacred  or 
•  likely  to  inculcate  reverence  in  connection 
1  with  them. 

IX. — These  books  are  written  in  very  bad 
.  Japanese. 


Ill  concluding  his  essay,  Mr.  Ito  advises  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  to  lie  called  the 
Urtke-in  (Ethical  Institute)  attached  to  the 
Imperial  Household.  Ten  sages  should  he 
elected  from  among  all  living  Japanese,  the 
electors  consisting  of  the  Directors  and  1  roies- 
sors  of  the  Imperial  Universities,  the  Higher 
Normal  School,  the  Higher  Commercial 
Seh,  <>1,  and  all  Higher  Schools,  the  President 
and  Members  of  the  Tokyo  Academy,  and  a 
number  of  lamnts  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government.  This  body  should  take  charge 
of  the  compilations  of  a  text-hook  on  morals 
for  use  in  schools.  A  book,  Mr.  Ito,  thinks, 
compiled  by  such  n  constellation  of  sages, 
upon'  each  of  whom  he  advises  the  Government 
to  confer  the  honorary  title  of  Meikei-W 
Dttihaka.sc  (Fellow  of  the  Ethical  Institute), 
would  not  fail  to  be  perfect  io  all  respects. 
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1  HE  BASIS  OF  MORALS  IN  THE 
EAST  AND  THE  WEST. 


In  the  pages  of  the  Toyo  Tetsugaku-Masshi 
(Oriental  Philosophy),  Dr.  Kato  Hiroyuki,  in 
pursuance  of  bis  plan  of  making  a  thorough  com¬ 
parison  of  the  principles  underlying  the  moral, 
intellectual,  political  and  social  life  of  the  East 
and  West,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  above 
subject.  In  our  own  words  we  give,  in  as  con¬ 
cise  a  manner  as  possible,  Dr.  Kato’s  view  of 
the  essential  difference  between  morality  in 
the  East  and  the  West.  According  to  him, 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Eastern 
morality  is  self-effacement  (£  f5£),  while  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Western  morality  is 
self-preservation  %%).  In  the  East  it  is 
considered  highly  derogatory  for  a  man  to  study 
his  own  interests  in  anything  that  he  under¬ 
takes.  But  in  Europe  self-preservation  and  the 
attainment  of  happiness  are  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  aim  of  life.  That  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  Eastern  morality  is  essentially 
altruistic  and  Western  essentially  egoistic. 
True  to  its  altruistic  piinciples,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  morality  lays  great  stress  on  the 
duties  of  the  five  relationships.  Loyalty  and 
filial  piety  on  the  part  of  those  that  occupy 
subordinate  positions ;  benevolence,  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  justice  on  the  part  of  those  that  rule, 
have  always  been  considered  cardinal  virtues 


in  the  East.  The  burden  of  the  moral  teach¬ 
ing  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  was  no 
other  than  the  inculcation  of  the  principle 
of  entire  self-renunciation,  of  extreme  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  wishes  of  others.  This,  is  the 
essence  of  Buddhism.  It  was  the  stress  that 
Shaka  laid  on  purely  altruistic  doctrines  that 
insured  the  success  of  his  religion.  India  was 
wearied  of  the  estrangement,  selfishness,  and 
invidious  class  distinctions  engendered  by  Brah¬ 
manism  when  Shaka  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Throughout  his  teaching  the  duties  of  different 
classes  of  human  beings  are  treated  as  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  obligations  nLlife.. 

In  Europe  we  see  the  reverse  of  this  state  of 
things.  In  ancient  times  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  attached  great  importance  to  the  rights 
of  individuals,  and  in  modern  times  the  subject 
of  personal  liberty  constantly  forms  the  topic  of 
philosophic  discussion  and,  is  regarded  as  of 
paramount  importance.  The  freedom  granted 
to  the  individual  has  enabled  men  to  carry  on 
whatever  investigations  they  please,  and  as  a 
result  great  discoveries  have  been  made.  It  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  that 
progressive  spirit  which  renders  each  generation 
dissatisfied  with  the  achievments  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  the  very  existence  of  this  spirit 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  importance  attached  to 
individual  rights  and  to  the  antipathy  felt  for 
conventionality  by  certain  minds. 

To  the  influence  of  European  egoism  Christi¬ 
anity  has  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
furnished  a  check.  There  is  no  denying  that, 
like  Buddhism,  Christianity  has  always  preach¬ 
ed  altruism.  Self-effacement  was  taught  by 
Christ  when  he  said,  "Whosoever  shall  smile 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also."  But  there  is  an  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  altruism  taught  by  Christianity  and 
that  inculcated  in  Ipdia,  China,  and  Japan. 
Christianity,  while  insisting  on  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice,  teaches  that  all  men  are  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God.  The  tendency  of  this  latter 
doctrine  is  to  weaken  the  feeling  of  deference 
to  others  that  existing  political  and  social  re¬ 
lationships  are  calculated  to  engender  and 
develop.  By  specifying  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  deference  is  due,  the  Oriental  system  of 
ethics  commends  itself  to  the  minds  of  men. 
That  permanent  relationships,  whether  political, 
social,  or  domestic,  should  call  for  (he  exercise 
of  certain  virtues  seems  most  natural.  By 
focussing  the  altruism  that  it  teaches  in  the 
manner  above  indicated,  Oriental  morality  not 
only  avoids  the  vagueness  that  characterises 
Christian  teaching,  but  furnishes  a  safeguard 
against  the  duly  of  deference  to  others  being 
relegated  to  a  subordinate  position  in  the  moral 
code  to  which  in  everyday  life  men  appeal. 
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to  follow  the  higher  ideal  and  better 
practice.  The  country  that  discovers 
how  to  make  room  for  such  innovating 
citizens  and  seeks  to  learn  from  them. 
— happy  is  her  lot  and  great  will  be 
her  progress.  But  woe  to  the  countrj 
which  has  no  daring  spirits,  no  coura¬ 
geous  prophets.  Woe  to  the  countrv 
which  Kills  its  prophetic  leaders  and 
persecutes  their  followers. 

State  Support  Might  Injure  Religion 

4.  Already  suggested,  but  deserving 
of  separate  treatment,  is  the  question 
whether  governmental  support  of  re¬ 
ligion,  either  financial  or  legal,  is  of 
any  real  advantage  to  religion,  and  so 
to  morality.  I  well  know  that  all  the 
Christian  States  of  Europe  have  State 
Churches,  and  give  both  legal  and 
official  support  to  religion.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  results  are  by  no  means  as¬ 
suring.  Without  presenting  a  full 
statement  of  the  reasons,  I  yet  venture 
the  assertion  that  true  religion  best 
thrives  in  a  land  where  it  is  wholly 
without  governmental  support.  Any 
particular  form  of  faith,  in  order  to 
remain  a  truly  living  faith,  needs  the 
constant  stimulus  or  a  struggle  for 
existence.  As  soon  as  it  is  richly  en¬ 
dowed,  or  supported  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  it  easily  becomes  a  matter  of 
forms  and  ritual,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
is  this,,  it  loses  power  to  make  and 
keep  men  good  and  true.  Corruption 
then  inevitably  creeps  into  the  church. 
A  church  endowed  in  past  ages,  or 
supported  by  the  State,  may  lag  far 
behind  the  people  to  whom  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  minister.  A  church,  however, 
existing  through  its  ability  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  present  spiritual  and  mo¬ 
ral  needs  of  the  people,  cannot  lag  far 
behind  them.  Government  support  oi 
any  particular  church  is  artificial  anu 
extraneous.  It  removes  that  church 
from  the  needed  stimulus  of  struggle 
for  existence.  It  feels  no  need  of  mak¬ 
ing  itself  fit  to  survive.  Such  artificial 
support  is  accordingly  a  great  calami¬ 
ty.  For  religion,  like  every  other  liv¬ 
ing  thing,  must  grow  or  die.  The 
growing  life  of  a  people  imperatively 
demands  a  growing  moral  ideal  with 
its  moral  practice,  and  a  growing  reli¬ 
gious  interpretation  of  life,  with  ifc 
growing  religious  experience.  These 
cannot  be  produced,  nor  should  they 
be  artificially  controlled  by  govemmem 
action. 

No  greater  calamity  could  overtake 
Christianity  in  Japan  than  to  have  it 
made  the  official  religion  of  this  land. 
It  would  doubtless  grow  rapidly  in 
numbers.  But  the  same  disaster  would 
overtake  it  here,  that  overtook  it  when 
Constantine  the  Great  became  Christ¬ 
ian,  and  made  Christianity  the  official 
religion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  That 
act  was  the  beginning  of  a  paganiza- 
tion  of  Christianity,  from  which  it  has 
yet  only  partially  recovered.  The  so- 
called  Occidental  features  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  are,  most  if  not  all  of  them, 
hot  Christianity,  but  the  paganism 
which  came  into  Christianity  because 
it  was  made  the  official  religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  because  all  kinds 
of  people  came  into  the  Church  who 
had  uoi  received  full  Christian  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  had  imbibed  little  if  any  of 
the  true  spirit  of  Jesus. 

Whatever  proposals  may  be  brought 
forward  as  to  the  “union  of  Religion 
with  the  State,”  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Christianity  will  never  be  adopted  by 
the  State  as  one  of  the  official  relig¬ 
ions  of  Japan. 


CONFERENCE  OF  RELIGIOUS 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

(communicated.) 

The  public  ami Duecement  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  th;  Vice-Minister  of  H>n;  AfTtirs  to  hold 
a  Conference  of  representatives  of  Shintd, 
Bad llrls-.n  ani  Cnristunity  his  awakened  wide 
in  crest.  It  c mid  not  be  otherwise.  Bataming 
the  st item mts  that  hive  appeired  in  th;  Press 
lli:re  are  son;  w  lichl  Kjfve  been  written  without 
a  clear  kmwledge  of  whit  is  intended;  and  in 
ord:r  to  prevent  passible  misunderstanding,  the 
Vice-Minister  Ins  s motioned  the  public ition  of 
the  following  statement : 

i.  The  pri  mary  intention  in  holding  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  to  direct  attention  to  religion  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  meins  to  the  highest  soiritml  ani  miral 
welfare  of  both  the  indiviiuit  ani  the  nation. 
For  a  number  of  ye trs  this  mitter  his  not  been 
given  the  importance  that  pnperly  belongs  to  it : 
an  1  the  primary  purp  ise  of  the  Coafere  ice  is  to 
reassert  that  importance. 

3.  Ns  attempt  is  intended  to  unite  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  several  religions  in  one  body;  still 
less  to  establish  a  new  religion.  Shi  no,  B  i  Idlvsm 
and  Christianity  are  all  religions ;  but  in  certain 
important  particulars  each  diflers  from  the  others, 
ani  the  religious  con  fictions  of  the  adherents 
of  etch  should  be  resp 'ctei  withoit  interference. 
It  miy  Inwever  be  onfideitly  preiuned  that 
Shintoists,  Buddhists  ani  Christians  alike  will 
cordi  illy  recognize  a  resp  msibi lity  to  act  as  fellow- 
lab  Hirers  for  the  advancement  of  the  spiritual  and 
m»nl  interests  of  the  nitiin  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability. 

3  S linto  ail  Btllhisn  hive  long  had  a 
recognized  plice  as  religions  of  the  Japanese 
people.  Christianity  should  also  be  accorded 
a  similar  place. 

William  Imbree. 

M.  C.  Harris. 

G.  M.  Fisker. 


True  Attitude  of  Government 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  I  desire 
.  official  antagonism  to  Christianity  or 
to  any  religion.  By  no  means;  for 
that  too  places  religion  in  an  artificial 
position.  From  my  view-point,  the 
ideal  relation  of  the  State  and  Reli¬ 
gion  is  that  of  mutual  liberty  am, 
respect.  The  Government,  as  such, 
is  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  any  religion.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  dangerous  for  it  to  promote  one 
and  oppose  another  religion. 

Religion,  whether  Shinto,  Buddhism, 
or  Christianity,  must  prove  each  it, 
right  to  live,  by  the  moral  life  and 
social  efficiency  of  its  adherents.  That 
religion  which  can  give  to  modern  men 
the  most  complete  satisfaction,  is  the 
one.  best  fitted  to  survive.  It  would 
be  as  great  a  mistake  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  support  the  less  fit  religion 
as  it  would  be  for  it  to  throttle  the 
more  fit.  The  question  of  the  fitness 
and  value  of  any  religion  can  be  set¬ 
tled  only  by  the  people  themselves. 
Let  each  religion  have  full  and  equal 
opportunity  unsupported  and  unnin- 
dered  by  government.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  decades,  or  even  centuries 
may  be  needed,  the  people  will  slowly 
yet  surely  choose  that  religion  which 
really  meets  their  needs. 

So  far  as  the  intellectual  question 
between  the  religions  is  concerned, 
they  must  be  discussed  fully,  fearless¬ 
ly,  and  sincerely.  No  honest  man  de¬ 
sires  that  his  religion  shall  rest  .on 
falsehood  in  logic  or  history.  Scholar¬ 
ship,  therefore,  must  be  fully  and  free¬ 
ly  applied.  That  religion  which, 
building  on  universal  truth,  can  pro¬ 
duce  really  religious  and  moral  men 
and  women,  highly  patriotic,  faithful 
in  family  relations,  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated,  and  socially  efficient,  is  the  reli¬ 
gion  Japan  wants,  and  that  all  the 
world  wonts.  But  such  a  religion  will 
come  into  being  and  thrive,  only  in 
proportion  as  governmental  support  or 
opposition  are  both  removed.  Every 
religion  must  enter  into  thg  great  de¬ 
bate  untrammelled,  and,  taking  its 
place  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  it 
must  compete  for  victory  on  the  sole 
basis  of  its  superior  fitness. 

5.  But  my  desire  for  perfect  gov¬ 
ernmental  neutrality  in  its  attitude  to 
ward  and  organic  independence  of  the 
religions,  does  not  mean  that  in  my 
opinion  there  is  nothing  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  do  to  promote  the  interests 
of  a  religiously  grounded  morality.  1 
think  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  much  along  this  line, 
even  though  there  is  no  formal  union 
with  the  religion  as  such.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  time  for  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  on  the  concrete  steps 
which  might  be  taken  in  these  matters. 
Mr.  Tokonami  has  doubtless  definite 
plans  in  mind.  When  they  shall  have 
beer,  made  public,  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  consider  their  fitness,  With 
possible  modifications  and  alternatives. 

Religions  Can  not  Surrender 
Essential  Beliefs 

6.  Mr.  Tckonami's  proposal  seems 
to  imply  that  all  religions  are  equally 
true,  and  equally  fitted  to  promote  mo¬ 
ral  life.  Tnat  is  a  position  which  re¬ 
veals  the  fairness  of  his  spirit,  and 
which,  as  Minister  of  State,  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  take.  Yet  it  is  an 
assumption  which  the  religions  them¬ 
selves  cannot  admit.  That  indeed,  is 
the  very  point  at  issue  between  them. 
Although,  as  hns  already  been  stated, 
there  are  many  profound  principles 
which  they  hold  in  common,  yet  there 
are  also  profound  and  important  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them.  From  my 
standpoint  I  can  honestly  say  that  it  is 
not  wise,  not  only  for  Christianity,  but 
for  any  religion,  to  surrender  any  con¬ 
scientious  convictions.  Firm  conscien¬ 
tious  adherence  to  the  right  and  the 


true  is  the  only  honorable  course  for 
individuals  and  religions,  and  is  of 
far  more  value  to  the  nation  than  any 
eompromise  for  the  sake  of  apparent 
rictory  or  peace.  But  such  firm  ad¬ 
herence  to  one’s  convictions  does  not 
of  itself  necessitate  unkind  criticisms 
nor  unfair  methods  of  rivalry. 

Religionists  may  differ  widely  in  con¬ 
victions,  yet  may  be,  and  should  be. 
cordial  friends.  This  is  the  ideal. 

Truly,  the  topics  suggested,  and  the 
problems  raised  by  the  two  articles  of 
Professor  Chamberlain  and  Hon.  Mr 
Tokonami  are  many  and  profound. 
Their  adequate  discussion  would  re¬ 
quire  a  long  series  of  articles,  nav, 
many  a  volume.  I  have  only  barely 
indicated  above  some  of  the  points 
that  seem  to  me  of  special  significance,! 
and  worthy  of  careful  consideration  at 
this  time.  i 
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VICE  MINISTER  OF  HOME  AF¬ 
FAIRS  HON.  MR.  TOKON AMI'S 
REAL  PURPOSE 


BY  PROFESSOR  SYDNEY,  L. 

OULICK  D.D. 

(Author  of  “Evolution  of  Japanese.”) 

Since  mailing  an  article  on  "Prof. 
Chamberlain’s  Criticism  and  Mr.  To- 
konami’s  Proposals”  published  in  the 
Japan  Times  on  Feb.  1st.  two  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  public,  which 
throw  much  light  cn  Mr.  Tokonanu'; 
real  purpose  in  propos.ng  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  representatives  of  too  three  re-  . 
I’ig'ions.  The  firfl  statement,  which  | 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Vice-Min¬ 
ister,  was '  published  in  the  Japan  , 
Times  over  the  r.a.'..:s  :f 
Imbrie.  Harris  and  Fisher.  The  sec-  I 
ond  appeared  ns  an  authoritative  inter-  , 
view  in  the  Japanese  press  in  Tokyo.  , 
Both  statements  serve  to  remove  mis-  ( 
understandings,  and  'to  define  his  real  | 


It  has  become  clear  that  he  has  no 
thought  of  a  "union  of  the  State  and 
Religion”  as  thnt  phrase  is  ordinarily 
used.  He  does  not  plan  to  sanction  any 
particular  religion  as  a  State  religion 
much  less  to  establish  a  new  one. 
Nor  does  he  seek  to  unite  the  religion: 
into  -a  single  organization.  He  has  no 
thought  of  injecting  religion  into 
education,  nor  even  to  make  less  sharp 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  reli¬ 
gion  and  education.  His  plans  huve 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Nino- 
m'iya  cult;  nor  with  the  abolishment 
of  veneration  of  ancestors  and  national 
neroes.  He  has  no  thought  of  "utilizin . 
religion”  as  a  part  of  State  strategy. 

Positively,  Mr.  Tokonami’s  real  pur¬ 
pose  is  only  to  impress  the  mn\d  o 
the  nation  with  the  fact  that  true  na¬ 
tional  welfare  is  rooted  in  the  life  ol 
the  spirit;  that  religion  has  its  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  make  to  the 
"  progress  of  the  State;  that  politic  1 
educational  and  religious  forces 
should,  in  mutual  respect,  unite  to  pro¬ 
mote  national  moral  life  and  prosperi¬ 
ty.  For  this  does  not  depend  on  thi 
development  of  the  physical  element 
of  civilization  alone.  Accompanjing 
the  physical,  there  must  also  be  spiri¬ 
tual  development.  He  regards  wit! 
alarm  the  present  industrial  situation. 
He  sees  the  growing  conflict  between 
capital ,  and  labor,  and  the  alienation 
uf  feeling  between  the  owners  and  thc- 
tillers  of  the  soil,  whose  mutual  rela¬ 
tion  is  increasingly  that  of  mere  fin¬ 
ancial  give  and  take.  He  declares  tha 
the  six  years  of  compulsory  education 
ure  inadequate  for  the  moral  training 
of  the  youth  of  the  land.  They  do  not 
acquire  enough  moral  culture  in  thost 
six  years  to  last  a  whole  life  time,  noi 
to  render  them  model  citizens.  Aftei 
leaving  school  at  twelve  years  of  age 
they  should  be  still  subject  to  mora 
training;  what  they  learned  in  thi 
schools  should  in  some  way  be  car¬ 
ried  forward  to  completion.  Further¬ 
more,  international  relations  are  in- 
creaaingly-closc  and  complex,  deman. - 
ing  a  correspnding  national  develop¬ 
ment. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  nation,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  moral  life,  and  the  reform 
of  society  are  matters  for  which  eco¬ 
nomic  and  material  interests  nlone  an 
insufficient.  Spiritual  forces  must  bt 
invoked.  The  appeal  must  he  nnd  can 
alone  be  to  religion. 

Each  religion  should  exert  itself  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  nature  and  prin¬ 
ciples  to  do  what  it  can  to  meet  these 
needs.  Each  should  recognize  the 
others.  The  Government  also  should 
recognize  the  religions  as  co-laboren 
with  education  and  itself  in  promot 
ing  the  true  welfare  of  the  nation. 
In  this  recognition,  Christianitj 
should  have  a  place  of  equality  along¬ 
side  of  the  long  established  religions, 
This  recognition  will  give  religion  t 
more  influential  position,  and  enable 
it  to  do  its  work  more  effectively. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  con¬ 
tained  in  the  two  statements  referred 
lo.  As  in  the  first  official  "statement 
o  in  this  second,  we  have  a  remark¬ 
able  series  of  confessions,  assertion; 
and  assumptions.  They  merit  carefu’ 
consideration. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  express  my 
hearty  sympathy  with  Mr.  Tokonami 
in  his  general  view-point  and  in  hi 
desire  to  promote  a  deeper  and  strong 
er  moral  und  spiritual  life,  and  thu 
to  provide  firmer  foundations  for  th. 
expanding  civilization  of  this  land. 
Anything  that  may  be  said  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  by  way  of  criticism 
.s  to  be  interpreted  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  this  hearty  sympathy  am 
good-will.  I  venture  to  present  thi 
lollowing  discussion,  because  Mr.  Toko¬ 
nami  evidently  desires  that  the  public 
at  large  shall  seriously  consider  the 
situation,  and  help  to  find  means  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  times,  tr 
view  of  these  clear  utterances  from 
the  Vice-Minister  as  to  his  central  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  will  now  become  more  construc¬ 
tive  and  helpful. 

I  divide  my  discussion  into  threr 
parts  dealing  respectively  with  thr 
strong  and  weak  points  of  Mr.  Toko- 
nami’s  proposal,  und  closing  with  eome 
constructive  suggestions. 
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4.  His  definite  denial  of  all  thought 
of  "union  of  Church  nnd  State”;  of 
strategical  "utilization  of  religion”  by 
che  State  for  political  ends;  of  artifi- 1 
cial  union,  or  forced  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  religions;  or  the  invention 
of  a  new  nationalistic  religion— all 
these  rejections  reveal  a  true  states- 
nan.  While  he  sees  that  the  State 
needs  the  aid  of  religion^  for  providing 
spiritual  foundations  and  sanctions 
for  moral  and  nationnl  fife,  he  also 

ees  that  the  State  amy  not  tampei 
with  the  inner  convictions  of  religion, 
.n  this,  he  shows  himself  a  statesman 
of  the  most  developed  type. 

5.  Although  Mr.  Tokonami  has  not 
formulated  the  opinion  in  definite 
words,  yet  he  evidently  holds  to  the 
ideal  of  the  mutual  freedom  and  mu- 
.unl  respect  of  the  State  nnd  Religion, 
an  ideal  which  is  yet  found  only  among 
Anglo-Saxons.  This  relating  makes 
room  for  that  free  growth  of  religion 
nut  that -free  play  of  forces  which  1 
have  called  the  struggle  of  religions 
for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the 
fit,  upon  which  principle  I  laid  much 
stress  in  my  previous  article. 

II.  Some  Weak  Points  In 

Mr.  Tokonuml's  Proposal 

In  beginning  this  criticism,  I  wish 
‘first  of  all  to  acknowledge  that  the 
weaknesses  I  am  about  to  point  nut. 
may  be  a  part  of  the  very  wisdom  of 
his  method.  Had  he  come  before  the 
nation  with  a  fu'ly  worked  out  plan 
and  a  complete  statement  of  all  the 
social  ills  and  the  needed  remedies,  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  re¬ 
garded  on  the  one  hand  as  a  visionary^ 
and  on  the  other  he  would  have  failed 
to  call  forth  that  populnr  discussion 
which  he  desires  or  to  provide  that  sti¬ 
mulus  to  the  moral  life  of  the  nation 
which  he  regards  as  highly  important. 

(Continued  on  Page  6.) 


I.  The  Strong  Points  of  Mr.  Toko- 
naml's  Plan 


1.  The  strength  of  Mr.  Tokonanw 
proposal  lies  in  its  frank  recognition 
of  the  present  ominous  signs,  and  the 
strong  determination  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  a  constructive  way. 

2.  His  clear  recognition  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  material  interests  anc' 
economic  expedients  to  provide  1’rrr 
spiritual  foundations  for  the  expand¬ 
ing  national  life  is  a  most  hopeful 
sign.  “Man  dots  not  live  by  bread 
alone.”  The  deeper  cravings  of  th< 
human  henrt  urr  for  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness.  A  nation's  welfare  rest' 
fundamentally  on  spiritual  satisfac¬ 
tions  and  forces.  This  is  a  noble  an 
notable  affirmation.  And  I  welcome  it 
the  more,  when  I  reflect  that  in  thi' 
affirmation,  Mr.  Tokonami  is  speak¬ 
ing,  not  his  own  convictions  alone,  but 
those  of  a  large  section  of  Japan’s 
leading  men.  For  he  would  not  be  in 
his  present  high  position,  nor  would 
he  be  allowed  to  make  this  affirmation 
were  he  not  voicing  as  well  the  con 
viction  of  a  substantial  element  in 
the  Government. 

3.  Again,  he  openly  ranks  Christ¬ 
ianity  ns  one  of  the  religions  to  whioU 
appeal  for  help  may  properly  be  made. 
In  this  he  reveals  the  openness  of  his 
mind,  and  the  fairness  of  his  spirit 
And  yet,  heve  too,  I  welcome  his  at¬ 
titude  the  more,  for  he  surely  in  this 
also  speaks  not  for  himself  alone.  I 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  4.TH. 

HOUSB  OF  PBBRS. 

The  House  met  at  1045  a-m-»  the  Order  of 
the  Day  being — 

..—First  Reading  of  a  Government  Bill  for  preventing  Rinder- 

j.—Representation  relating  to  disbursing  from  the  Treasury  the 
cost  of  compiling  Moral  Primers  for  use  in  Primary  Schools. 

Viscount  Yenomolo,  Minister  of  State  for, 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  introduced  (he  first 
Bill.  He  dwell  upon  the  great  losses  caused  by 
rinderpest,  and  upon  the  injuries  it  inflicted 
upon  public  health.  In  Western  countries 
minute  regulations  existed  for  preventing  she 
malady,  or  stamping  it  out,  but  in  Japan  the 
only  law  on  the  subject  had  been  enacted  ten 
years  ago,  and  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  time. 
Moreover,  it  contained  no  provisions  relating  to 
the  introduction  of  diseased  cattle  from  foreign 
countries,  nor  any  rules  as  to  burning  or  bury¬ 
ing  infected  articles,  controlling  the  carriage 
of  the  latter,  and  so  forth.  Every  year  that 
passed  showed  increased  danger  from  the 
epidemic.  Fortunately  the  plague  had  for  the 
moment  disappeared  in  this  country.  But,  as,, 
was  well  known,  the  extreme  east  of  the  Asiatiq 
Continent,  which  lay  opposite  to  Japan,  was  re-j 
garded  as  the  very  nest  of  rinderpest,  and  ther& 
was  constant  danger  from  that  source.  Further!, 
the  existing  law  contained  no  provisions  relating 
to  canine  rabies,  and  the  House  would  agree 
that  the  sooner  all  these  points  were  dealt  with 
by  law,  the  better  for  public  hygiene  and  finance. 

In  answer  to  questions,  the  Government 
Delegate  said  that  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
Treasury  in  dealing  with  the  rinderpest  had 
been  88,538  yen  in  1893;  85,776  yen  in  1894, 
and  8,874  yen  in  2895,  the  epidemic  having 
made  no  special  ravages  in  the  last  year. 

The  Bill  was  entrusted  to  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  of  9,  nominated-  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Uinayabara  Akira  introduced  the  Repre¬ 
sentation  for  providing  at  Government  expense 
Moral  Primers  for  use  in  Primary  Schools.  He 
explained  that  the  primers  now  in  use  were 
written  by  private  individuals,  and  were  often 
very  imperfect.  In  some  cases  the  oral  leach¬ 
ing  of  instructors  alone  was  relied  upon.  He 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  education,  and  on  the  advisability  of  provid¬ 
ing  such  books  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
to  the  various  schools.  The  Representation 
suggested  that  a  Committee  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  the 
required  books.  He  did  not  mean  to  be 
understood  as  suggesting  that  moral  primers 
were  the  only  books  deficient  at  present, 
but  he  considered  it  important  above  all  things 
that  they  should  be  supplied  at  once.  As 
for  the  composition  of  the  Committee,  the  idea 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Representation  was  that 
members  should  not  be  appointed  from  the 
Department  of  Education  only,  but  should  be 
representative  of  public  opinion  generally  and 
possessed  of  public  confidence. 

Professor  Toyama  opposed  the  Representa¬ 
tion.  He  did  aiot  share  the  regret  of  the  Re¬ 
presentation's  supporters  that  the  schools  were 

lett  to  Choose  ureir  own  flruren  pi.*.™**,  -wssoac 
did  he  think  that  there  was  any  lack  of  stand¬ 
ard  works  on  morals  in  Japan.  Above  all,  he 
opposed  the  notion  of  entrusting  such  work  to 
official  surpervision.  There  had  been  many 
Ministers  of  Education  since  the  Department 
was  first  organized,  but  how  few  of  them  had 
shown  by  their  manner  of  life  that  they  were 
qualified  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  system  of 
morals!  Even  were  they  more  competent  toj 
undertake  such  a  task,  constant  changes  of  Mini¬ 
ster  would  deprive  the  work  of  compilation  of  all  | 


|  proper  continuity.  More  important  than  the  I 
manufacture  of  moral  primers  was  the  selection  1 
of  good  teachers,  whose  precepts  and  practice 
would  serve  all  purposes  of  moral  instruction. 

Viscount  Tans  supported  the  Representation 
in  a  speech  of  considerable  length.  He  argued 
that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  privately 
compiled  works  which,  without  regard  to  their 
merits,  were  often  raised  to  the  rank  of  text 
books  by  official  favour  dishonestly  curried.  He 
himself  would  prefer  to  have  all  these  things 
managed  by  a  high  council  of  education,  but 
failing  that  he  strongly  supported  the  idea  of 
providing  sound  and  trustworthy  moral  primers 
at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Obata  Tokujin  regarded  the  scheme  as 
quite  unpractical.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
get  a  number  of  scholars  to  agree  on  tire  subject 
of  moral  teaching.  The  proposed  Committee 
would  go  on  discussing  for  ever. 

Viscount  Tani  said  that  the  " Rongo  "  was! 
not  the  work  of  one  man.  A  number  of  writers  | 
had  compiled  it. 

Mr.  Obata  retorted  that  numerous  as  were  the 
scribes,  they  had  all  devoted  themselves  to  set¬ 
ting  down  the  precepts  of  one  sage,  Confucius. 

Mr.  Kiha,  Government  Delegate,  said  that 
the  question  of  supplying  moral  primers  to 
schools  had  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the, 
Government,  but  had  been  most  difficult  to 
determine.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  advantages 
seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  step,  on  the 
other  it  had  its  demerits.  Thus  a  middle 
course  might  Be  saiclTo  lVaveBeen  steered.  In 
1886  the  policy  of  supplying  moral  primers  to 
the  schools  had  been  adopted,  but  such  books 
were  then  comparatively  scarce,  and  it  was,  in 
most  cases,  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
ordinary  educational  primers  from  moral 
primers.  When  Viscount  Mori  became  Mini  ¬ 
ster  of  Education  he  had  decided  that  moral 
primers  were  not  required.  But  many  evil  con¬ 
sequences  had  ensued,  and  the  Emperor,  hear¬ 
ing  of  them,  issued  an  Imperial  Rescript  on  the! 
subject.  This  Rescript,  however,  defined  only; 
the  mere  outlines  of  a  moral  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  details  untouched,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  need  of  moral  primers  made 
itself  felt  again.  Count  Oki,  on  assum¬ 
ing  the  portfolio  of  Education,  had  ordered 
the  use  of  moral  primers,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  fevr  authors  devoted  themselves, 
to  the  preparation  of  such  works,  the  Mini¬ 
ster  directed  that  their  publication  should 
be  watched  for,  and  that  they  should  be 
carefully  examined  as  to  their  fitness  for  gene¬ 
ral  use.  In  1880  a  Bureau  of  Compilation  had 
been  established  in  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  all  the  edu¬ 
cational  works  needed  in  the  schools,  but  in 
1886,  owing  to  the  enactment  of  the  Law  of 
Finance,  it  had  become  necessary  to  abolish 
this  Bureau  before  its  work  had  extended  to 
moral  primers.  When  Viscount  Inouye  be¬ 
came  Minister  of  Education  he  too  decided 
that  moral  primers  were  needed,  but  on  grounds 
chiefly  of  economy,  ordered  that  they  should 
be  used  by  teachers  only.  Such  was  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past.  As  to  the  Representation  now 
before  the  House,  the  Government  deemed  that 
the  time  had  passed  for  undertaking  such  work 
officially,  and  that  plenty  of  excellent  books 
compiled  by  private  persons,  were  available  for 
use. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  House 
adopted  the  Representation,  and  rose  at  2.27 
p.m.  _ _ _ _  - — - - - 


Conclusion 

Could  the  Government  provide  for 
the  public  discussion  of  these  vital 
questions  of  national  welfare  in  such 
a  way  that  the  whole  nation  would 
have  its  attention  rivetted  at  inervals 
for  months  on  the  utterances  of  the 
best  thought  by  the  best  men  of  the 
nation,  great  good  could  hardly  fail  to 
come.  The  truth  ot  each  would  find 
wide  proclamation.  Those  truths  held 
in  common  would  soon  become  mani¬ 
fest.  Possible  lines  of  cooperation 
would  become  clear.  The  national  con¬ 
science  would  be  turned  on  to  the  great 
evils  and  threatening  dangers  of  the 
present.  The  necessity  of  employing 
spiritual  forces  in  solving  the  problems  i 

of  personal  and  moral  integrity  and 
national  development  would  be  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  popular  mind. 

In  these  comprehensive  discussions 
under  Government  auspices,  might  it 
not  be  well  to  make  room  for  any  seri¬ 
ous  scholarly  men,  irrespective  of  their 
religious  belief,  inviting  them  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  a  constructive  way  how  the> 
would  cultivate  the  spirit  of  honesty, 
purity,  fidelity,  loyalty,  filial  piety, — 
in  a  word  noble  and  trustworthy  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  among  the  peo¬ 
ple’ 

And  might  it  not  be  well  also  to  in¬ 
vite  eminent  scholars  and  statesmen 
of  the  West  to  give  courses  of  lectures 
on  these  subjects?  During  the  past 
thirty  years  Japan  as  a  nation  ha; 
given  very  careful  attention  to  the 
political,  economic,  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  scientific  aspects  of  Western 
civilization?  Has  she  given  equal  at¬ 
tention  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  as¬ 
pects  and  forces  of  the  West?  Dot.- 
not  the  memorable  Five  Article  Edici 
of  1868  call  for  this?  Surely  Japan's 
true  welfare  is  to  be  insured  only  b> 
grounding  her  deeper  life  of  the  spini, 
no  less  than  her  economic  and  physical 
life,  on  foundations  of  universal  truth 
and  righteousness.  And  how  can  she  do 
this  better  than  by  giving  full  heed  tu 
the  fourth  and  fifth  articles  of  tilt 
\Hnperial  Edict  which  bids  the  nation. 

0  ,>“Kyurai  no  roshii  wo  yaburi,  Tench 
'"no  kodo  ni  motodzuku  beshi.  Chishiki 
wo  sekai  ni  motome,  6i  Hi  koki  wo 
shinki  su  bashi.” 

Such  in  broad  outlines  are  a  few 
constructive  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
Government  might  stimulate  national 
thought,  and  arouse  the  nation’s  con¬ 
science  on  the  pressing  moral  problems 
of  the  times,  without  in  the  least  over¬ 
stepping  the  bounds  of  governmental 
activity  or  intruding  on  the  liberty  of 
religious  life  and  thought. 

These  are  the  suggestions  I  would 
resDectfully  offer. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  OUTLOOK  IN 
JAPAN  ' 

(By  Masaiusa  Uemtjiu  in  the  OriifntiU  ■ 
Review ) 

An  oft  repeated  and  widely  spread 
criticism  of  the  Japanese  is  that  they 
are  indifferent  to  religion:  Bat  this 
view  of  the  national  character  is  not 
only  a  mistaken  one,  but  is  based  upon 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  nation  which  has  produced  such 
religious  teochers  as  Ho-nen,  Shinran, 
and  Niehiren,  cannot  justly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  lacking  in  religious  fervor: 

The  Japanese  word  malauri-goto  is 
synonymous  for  administration  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  for  the  ‘‘affairs  of  serving 
God.”  In  Japan  in  ancient  times,  as 
in  other .  nation?,  ,  religion  and  politics 
were  closely  allied,  and  even  -now,  in 
a  certain  sense,  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
can  be  said  to  be  the  High  Priest  of 
the  nation.  Many  Japanese  manners 
and  customs  handed  down  from  time 
immemorial  show  to  what  extent  re¬ 
ligion  permeated  the  life  and  character 
of  the  people.  To  mention  an  instance, 
a  mountain,  pass,  is  called  in  Japanese 
“tauge,”  which  is  the  modern  form  of 
“tamuke,”  meaning  “worshipping  god.” 

In  olden  times  when  a  person  was  start¬ 
ing  on  a  journey  his  friends  would-ac- 
company  him  to  the  dividing  point  of 
a  mountain  pass  and  there  perform  a 
religious  ceremony,  asking  the  blessings 
of  the  gods  upon  the  traveler.  Human 
life  is  full  of  the  mountain  passes,  its 
dividing  lines;  and  Bethels  are  always 
pregnant  with  deepest  significance  and 
far  reaching  results  in  the  rise  and 
development  of  religious  spirit.  In 
Japan  the  sincient  custom  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  ‘‘tauge”  becoming  a  common 
name  for  mountain  passes.  There  are 
innumerable  other  instances  of  religion 
being  reflected  in  daily  Japanese  life, 
and  it  is  untrue  indeed  to  say  that  the 
people  are  indifferent  to  religion. 

Fluctuations  in  the  fervor  of  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  must  be  expected  to 
happen  in  the  history  of  any  nation 
of  the  world.  And  probably  it  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb  for  some  years  before 
and  after  the  restoration  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  regime  at  the  opening  of  Japan 
to  foreign  intercourse.  Probably  too 
the  religious  fervor  has  not  fully  re¬ 
gained  strength  even  at  the  present 
time,  but  any  keen  observer  of  the 
spiritual  movement  of  Japan  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  almost  overwhelm¬ 
ing  desire  and  craving  for  some  sort 
of  spiritual  satisfaction.  A  movement 
is  on  foot  in  Japan  now  to  prove  this 
statement. 

As  is  known,  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  has  sought  to  mold  the  morals 
and  character  of  the  people  by  means 
of  the  Imperial  Rescript  on  Education 
issued  several  years  .ago.  .  Although 
the  fundamental  idea- of  the  Rescript 
was  the  doctrine  of  ancestor-worship, 
it  was  couched  in  the  form  of  ordinary 
ethical  teaching.  Nothing  could  be  said 
against  the  teachings  of  the  Imperial 
Kescript-  But  people  eager  to  satisfy 
their  spiritual  longing  could  not  but 
help  feeling  that  something;  was  lack¬ 
ing  still.  They  were  conscious  of  the 
need  for  something  more  than  a  mere 
statement  of  abstract  ethical  teach¬ 
ings.  They  wanted  a  personality,  a 
living  embodiment,  a  strong  exponent 
of  the  doctrine  in  flesh  and  blood.-  So, 
m  -order  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  moral 
training  of  the  people,  the  Japanese 
authorities  unearthed  from  history  a 
real  personage,  named  Sontoku  Nino- 
nnya.  it  is  Deyond  question  that  this 
man  was  an  interesting  character  and 
is  worthy  of  a  sympathetic  study.  He 
was  a  sort  of  miniature  Confucius. 
The  Chinese  are  not  a  romantic  race. 
They  are  deficient  in  idealism.  They 
are  a  very  practical,  matter-of-fact  na- 
t.on,  and  in  consequence  lay  no  claims 
to  any  great  spiritual  fervor  and 
strength.  Confucius  in  his  teachings 
and  m  his  own  character  typically  re¬ 
presents  this  national  trait,  though  it 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  it  was  he 
who  created  it.  Ninomiya  declared 
that  ‘‘man  is  but  a  rice-eating  worm,” 
and  his  purpose  was  to  guide  man  by 
teachings  based  on  this  philosophy  of 
life.  According  to  him  good  morals 
,  and  thrifty  living  should  be  enough  to 
satisfy  human  wants.  He  was  a  re¬ 
former,  a  sort  of  common  sense  pro¬ 
phet  and  statesman.,  A  kindred  spirit 
in  this  country  may  be  recognized  in 
Benjamin  Franklin.  While  visiting 
various  towns  in  the  Eastern  states  of 
this  country,  I  found  that,  after  those 
of  George  Washington,  the  greatest 
number  of  statues  -had  been  erected  in 
honor  of  f  ranklin,  showing  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  American  people  for 
him.  I  believe  him  to  be  the  best  re¬ 
presentative,  if  not  the  creator,  of 
what  may  be  called  American  smart¬ 
ness,  anil  of  the  practical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  Yankee  spirit.  If  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  had  had  no  teacher  but 
Benjamin  Franklin,  they  would  be  in 
some  respects  like  the  Chinese,  but 
happily  they  have  had  the  benefits  of 
Christianity  to  save  them  from  this. 
To  suggest  Ninomiya  as  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Japanese  is  like  propos¬ 
ing  Benjnr.nn  Franklin  for  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  America.  Each  has  many 
strong  points  as  well  as  fundamental 
shortcomings. 

The  stuay  of  the  teachings  of  Con¬ 
fucius  together  with  that  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ethical  classics  has  also  been  re¬ 
vived  in  Japan,  The  carrying  of  a 
pocket  edition  of  the  Confucian  Ana¬ 
lects  at  one  time  become  a  fashion  to 
a  certain  extent  with  a  number  of  our 
young  men  who  might  often  be  seen 
in  a  railway  train  and  street  car  read¬ 
ing  the  book.  This  somewhat  suggests 
Ihe  movement  of  the  Pocket  Testament 
League.  The  fashion  however,  like  all 
such,  had  its  day.  Both  Ninomiya  and 
pocket  Analects  have  been  fast  disap¬ 
pearing. 


After  the  r.narchist  trouble  of  a 
jear  or  more  ago,  the  Japnne:o  Gov- , 
ernment  and  men  of  influence,  wishing  j 
lo  arouse  the  patriarchal  patriotism  of 
the  people,  urged  the  need  of  paying 
iic  re  attention  tu  the  preservation  of 
emples  and  shrines  anil  for  encourag- 
ng  the  spread-'  of'  the  doctrine  of 
ancestor  worship.  Formerly  in  all 
apanese  towns  and  villages  there  ex¬ 
ited  veung  "all  spirits  of  the  whole 
Universe."  The  vagueness  of  the  idea 
jnderlying  such  a  practice  mnkes  fo. 
lust  so  much  weakness  in  its  religicu. 

I  neaning.  This  fact  is  demonstrated 
by  an  incident  in  my  career  as  a  re- 
.igious  teacher.  In  my  church  there 
,vas  a  woman  seventy  years  old.  Be- 
ore  becoming  a  Christian  she  came 
to  me  and  said  that  she  wanted  to 
join  the  church,  but  the  difliculty  was 
ch'at  her  family  had  been  believers  in 
she  Niehiren  sect  of  Buddhism  for 
many  generations.  She  would  gladly 
become  a  convert  if  she  could  be  as¬ 
sured  that  her  conversion  is  not  a 
wrong  done  to  her  ancestors.  1  asked 
her  whether  her  family  belonged  lo 
the  Genji  or  Heike  clan,  both  warrior 
families  of  the  feudal  period. 

“To  the  Genji  family,"  said  she. 

"The  Genji  family  originated  with 
Ihe  Emperor  Seiwa,  who  reigned  mors 
than  a  thousand  years  ago,”  I  replied, 

‘so  some  of  your  ancestors  lived  be¬ 
fore  Niehiren,  who  founded  that  sect 
about  six  hundred  years  ago.  Some  of 
them  therefore  must  have  become  con¬ 
certed  to  this  belief.  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  which  of  your  ancestors  do 
vou  want  to  follow'.'"  The  woman 
understood  the  situation  and  became  an 
earnest  Christian. 

The  idea  of  practically  all  Japanese 
as  to  ancestor  worship  is  more  or  less 
that  of  this  woman  and  they  are  in¬ 
variably  confronted  with  the  question 
which  of  their  ancestors  ought  to  be 
worshipped,  and  moreover,  -  Japan  is 
expanding,  and  the  Japanese  nation 
now  includes  the  people  of  several 
nationalities  such  as  the  Chinese  in 
formosa  and  the  Koreans.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  compel  them  to  worship  the 
ancestors  of  the  Japanese,  and  ethical 
education,  founded  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  old-fashioned  ancestor-worship, 
is  as  a  result  -  becoming  impossible, 
l  he  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems 
to  be  iii  the  culmination  of  this  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  devotion  to  the  "Father  ol 
ill  spirits.”  Religion  in  Japan  hat 
now  reached  this  stage,  so  that  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  ancestor  worship  by 
che  Japanese  authorities  is  not  so  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
„s  it  would  appear  at  first  glance.  1  ht 
.ogical  conclusion  of  the  movement  is 
Cnristianity,  and  the  movement  is 
whether  Japan  shall  evade  or  follow 
this  conclusion.  It  is  self-evident  that 
che  conclusion  cannot  be  evaded  with¬ 
out  serious  injury  to  the  spiritual  well¬ 
being  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  too  much 
,o  sav  that  there  is  a  glorious  future 
stole  for  Christianity  m  Japan, 
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THE  JAPANESE  AND  KELIOION 

It  is  almost  a  hackneyed  thing 
now,  especially  among  those  for¬ 
eigners  who  claim  to  have  a  close 
knowledge  of  our  people,  to  say 
that  the  Japanese,  as  a  whole,  are 
a  race  singularly  lacking  in  reli¬ 
gious  enthusiasm  and  coldly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  all  matters  of  faith. 
Scholarly  views  apart,  and  taking 
a  popular  view  of  what  religion  is, 
it  seems  strange  that  such  a  notion 
should  have  received  a  wide-spread 
acceptance,  as  it  is  so  contrary  to 
history  and  to  what  one  sees 
among  the  people.  It,  would  be 
most  misleading  to  speak  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  race  without 
taking  into  consideration  its  past, 
especially  its  immediate  past.  ■  To 
row  up  the  stream  of  history,  then, 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
inteuse  religious  tendency  of  our 
people,  seeing  how  rapidly  and 


with  what  irresistible  force  Bud¬ 
dhism  was  propagated  here,  until 
it  has  become  our  national  religion. 
Nor  is  there  any  justification  for 
saying  that  it  is  only  the  ignorant 
masses  that  Buddhism  has  brought 
into  its  fold.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  the  highest  and  the  most 
educated  classes  that  just  embraced 
aud  have  since  continued  to  be  the 
stay  of  that  religion  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Furthermore,  there  is,  prac¬ 
tically,  not  a  single  figure  among 
our  statesmen,  warriors,  artists, 
and  other  men  who  have  embel¬ 
lished  the  pages  of  our  history  for 
centuries  past,  that,  in  his  own 
way,  was  not  a  very  ardent  be¬ 
liever  in  one  deity  or  another. 
Especially  was  this  true  among  our 
j  soldiers  of  note,  who  each  che¬ 
rished  perfect  faith  in  his  patron 
saint  or  guardian  spirit.  We  do 
not  deny  that  we  have  had  men  of 
scholarly  eminence  who  were 
agnostic  in  their  tendencies;  but 
they  were  rare  exceptions.  It  is 
tjuite  correct,  then,  we  think,  to  say 
that  the  Japanese,  as  a  whole,  have 


been  a  very  religious  people. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  how  did 
the  notion  originate?  Is  the  notion 
entirely  groundless?  The  answer 
is,  that  it  originated  in  the  changed 
order  of  things  in  which  new 
Japan  found  itself,  and  the  notion 
is  perfectly  true  in  so  far  it  is 
applied  to  a  limited  section  of  our 
people — such  a  section  as  foreign¬ 
ers  generally  are  in  contact  with. 

The  forces  which  brought  about  the 
Restoration  forty  odd  years  ago 
were  forces  of  destruction  that 
freed  our  thought  from  its  old 
tetters.  The  consequence  was  that 
every  one  capable  of  thinking 
thought  for  himself.  Indeed,  the 
very  introduction  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation  was  in  itself  the  triumph  of 
rationalism  over  the  establisliec 
religious  ideas.  And  the  national 
mind,  Hushed  with  the  idea  of 
emancipation,  had  little  else  to 
consider  but  the  problem  of  the 
materialistic  growth  of  the  country 
and  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  level  of  the  advanced  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  West.  It  was  this  state 
of  affairs  that  gave  rise  to  the  say¬ 
ing  above  referred  to,  but  which, 
because  of  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  arose,  has  on  y 
a  limited  application;  for  with  the 
masses  the  emancipation  of  thought 
has  had  little  effect  on  the  spintua 
side  of  life.  If  any  evidence  were 
needed  for  the  last  conclusion,  one 
might  easily  find  it  in  the  way 
temples,  shrines,  and  priests  are 
honored  throughout  the  country 

today.  . 

But  nearly  half  a  century  » 
elapsed  since  the  upheaval,  aud  the 
young  spirits  who  were  the  main 
factors  in  the  work  of  destruction  | 
have  gained  in  years  and  knowl¬ 
edge  and  have  found  time  to  think 
on  things  they  have  hitherto  had 
no  leisure  to  contemplate.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  today  many  who  were 
once  agnostic  in  their  inclination 
have  come  round  to  examine  more 
closely  their  own  beliefs,  not  per¬ 
haps  so  much  from  their  personal 
point  of  view  as  from  that  of  the 
moral  requirements  of  the  human 
community.  In  other  words,  the 
time  seems  to  be  gradually  return¬ 
ing  for  the  religious  instinct  of  the 
nation  to  reassert  itself. 

Rough  and  brief  as  is  the  above 
survey,  it  will  he  seen  from  it  that 

the  characterisation  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  as  an  irreligious  or  non-re¬ 
ligious  people  is  historically  wrung, 
and  is  only  partially  true  as  re¬ 
presenting  a  temporary  pheno¬ 
menon,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  wondered  at  if  some  time  a  wave 
of  religious  rejuvenation  may 
-weep  over  the  country.  Incident- 
also,  it  will  be  seeu  wbat 
it  is  to  talk  of  the 

manufacturing  a  re- 


SPONDENCE 

stiqnity  in  Japan 

'OR  of  the  Tapan  Advertiser. 
Dear  Sir//— Will  Japan  ever  be  pro¬ 
perly  christianized,  or  will  it  be  a  matter 
of  impossibility  to  make  her  a  Christian 
country  ?  These  are  hard  questions  to 
answer.  Of  course,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  missionary  work  here  must 
have  a  belief  that  in  the  end  Japan  will 
be  baptized,  or  at  least  they  should  en¬ 
tertain  that  kind  of  conviction  ;  if  not 
disappointments  would  be  inevitable.  To 
my  notion,  however,  a  man  who  positi¬ 
vely  asserts  that  Japan  will  be  finally 
christianized  is  a  bold  person  and  one 
who  denies  it  must  be  also  bold,  Tor,, 
apart  from  one’s  faith  in  the  wonderful 
power  of  God,  to  whom  nothing  is  im¬ 
possible,  there  are  constantly  many 
indications  which,  it  properly  interpret¬ 
ed,  would  make  even  the  most  earnest 
and  most  staunch  worker  for  His  cause 
discouraged  or  even  doubt  of  his  ultim¬ 
ate  success  in  bringing  here  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  But  I  would  not  deny, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  tear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  that  there  are  some  encour¬ 
aging  signs,  in  the  success  that  Christi¬ 
anity  has  attained  so  far;  yet  the  signs, 
favourable  as  they  are,  are  not  sufficient, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  to  make  an 
unbigoted  observer  predict  with  certain 
ty  that  Japan  will  ultimately  become  a 
Christian  country. 

Some  people  always  look  only  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  while  others  con¬ 
stantly  look  on  the  dark  side ;  both 
are  mistaken,  for  either  of  the  two 
classes  of  people  cannot  get  into 
touch  with  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
I  cannot  now  recall  the  exact 
phraseology,  but  once  a  veteran  mis¬ 
sionary,  whose  name  l  refrain  from 
mentioning  here,  said  something  like 
this — that  Japan,  having  embraced  the 
Christian  ideals  and  standard,  has  really 
become  a  Christian  nation.  As  any¬ 
body  can  see,  this  is  an  exaggeration, 
and  I  wonder  if  any  sane  person  who  is 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  this  country  would 
make  such  an  utterance.  Leaving  such 
a  person  to  indulge  in  his  mood  of 
thinking,  let  us  see  what  the  encourag¬ 
ing  and  discouraging  signs  are  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
this  country. 

Those  who  ever  take  any  interest  in 
the  progress  ot  Christianity  in  Japan 
must  have  already  noted  that  although 
the  religion  had  until  quite  recently 
been  despised  by  both  the  Government 
and  the  majority  of  the  people,  it  has 
now  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  religion 
worth  at  least  deep  study, the  consequence 
of  which  being  that  the  general  standing 
of  Christians  has  been  somewhat  raised. 
Even  those  who  were  formerly  deadly 


opposed  to  Christianity  now  recognize 
the  merits  of  the  religion  and  have  now 
ceased  to  treat  Christian  believers  with 
contempt.  In  support  of  my  statement, 
even  the  Government  who  used  to  watch 
Christian  movements  with  rather  sus¬ 
picious  eyes,  have  changed  their  attitude. 

I  take  the  case  of  the  Triple  Reli¬ 
gious  Entente  first  proposed  by  the 
Home  Office.  Having  found  the  inv 
portance  of  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
people  and  also  the  usefulness  of  reli¬ 
gion  for  the  advancement  of  human 
welfare,  the  authorities  proposed  the 
Conference  of  the  three  religions,  viz  , 
Christianity,  Buddhism,  and  Shinto. 
This  was  a  memorable  event  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Japan  as  well  as  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  this  country,  for  the 
Government  favoured  Christianity  for 
the  first  time. 

I  wish  to  cite,  another  instance  to 
show  that  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
general  public  towards  Christianity  has 
quite  changed.  I  know  a  certain  Bud- 
hist  priest  who  was  deadly  opposed  to 
Christianity  and  its  followers,  and 
if  there  was  anything  abominable  in 
his  eyes,  that  was  Christianity.  Not 
very  long  ago,  I  called  on  him  and 
happened  to  discover  among  many 
books  in  his  study  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 
Referring  to  the  Book  he  told  me  that  he 
had  bought  it  in  order  that  he  might 
“  study  a  little  bit,”  as  the  world  made 
such  a  fuss  about  it. 

This  was  a  noteworthy  change  in  the 
man,  I  thought  to  myself,  knowing  that 
he  had  had  so  much  prejudice  against 
Christianity. 

There  is  another  favorable  sign.  The 
study  of  English  literature  is  in  great 
vogue  among  the  younger  generation  at 
present,  and  as  English  literature  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Bible,  many 
Japanese  students  of  English  take  up  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  No  matter  whether 
they  are  interested  in  Christianity  itself 
or  not  they  will  eventually  come  to 
recognize  the  lofty  ideals  and  principles 
embodied  in  the  religion.  Even  if 
they  take  up  the  ethical  side  of 
Christianity  or  the  philosophical 
side  only,  that  will  be  far  better 
for  them  than  not  to  study  it  at  all,  if 
they  are  not  saved  heart  and  soul.  There 
may  be  a  few  other  signs  as  favourable 
and  encouraging  as  those  mentioned 
above,  but  let  us  now  see  next  what  the 
discouragements  or  difficulties  are. 

The  result  of  the  past  fifty  years’ 
missionary  work  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  based  upon  the  recent 
investigation  of  the  Home  Office,  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  Shinto,  Buddhist,  and 
Christian  believers  in  each  ken  or  per- 
lecture.  Of  course  I  cannot  guarantee 
whether  the  figures  exactly  correspond 
to  the  real  numbers  yet  they  will  serve 
us  to  see  the  influence  of  the  respective 
religions : — 


Prefecture  or  Fu 

Population 

Shinto 

Buddhist 

Christian 

Hokkaido . 

.  1,137,400 

185,000 

126,600 

9,200 

Tokyo  . 

.  1,874,400 

950,600 

2,044,600 

20,100 

Kyoto  .  . 

.  1,032,400 

402,000 

695,000 

4,500 

Osaka  . 

.  1,563,100 

516,000 

810,700 

8,200 

Kanagawa . 

042,700 

221,100 

414,800 

6,200 

Hyogo  . 

.  1,883,500 

666,600 

647,800 

5,900 

Nagasaki . 

945,000 

388,700 

235,300 

36,700 

Niigata  ...  ... 

.  1,055,600 

303,800 

525,700 

700 

Saitama  ... 

... 

... 

1,304,300 

387,000 

531,300 

900 

Gunma 

... 

913,500 

387,800 

320,600 

2,700 

Chiba  ... 

... 

... 

1,384,700 

266,700 

1,865,500 

2,900 

Ibaragi 

... 

1,273,100 

320,400 

281,100 

1,400 

Tochigi  ... 

... 

... 

923,200 

389,200 

192,900 

1,400 

Nara . 

... 

595,600 

302,600 

354,300 

500 

Miye . 

... 

... 

1,092,800 

253,300 

356,400 

700 

Aichi 

... 

1,789,200 

378,800 

605,000 

1,900 

Shidzuoka 

... 

... 

1,379,500 

412,100 

531,700 

3,300 

Yamanashi 

... 

... 

573,200 

181,400 

180,000 

1,100 

Shiga 

759,900 

103,300 

208,600 

500 

Gifu . 

... 

1,074,800 

226,600 

207,300 

300 

Nagano  ... 

... 

1,393,500 

353,100 

553,300 

1,600 

Miyagi  ... 

... 

... 

950,200 

300,800 

288,900 

5,800 

Fukushima 

... 

1,225,400 

376,700 

843,100 

1,700 

Iwate 

800,500 

174,000 

412,200 

2,300 

Awomori  ... 

... 

... 

716,100 

84,700 

198,300 

800 

Yamagata 

... 

... 

938,000 

115,800 

401,000 

1,100 

Akita 

893,900 

109,600 

338,700 

700 

Fukui 

666,50(1 

46,500 

410,400 

300 

Ishikawa  ... 

828,800 

23,200 

94,100 

600 

Toyama  . . . 

... 

... 

829,600 

40,500 

152,700 

100 

Tottori  ... 

452,400 

568,100 

364,600 

400 

Shi  mane  ... 

... 

757,700 

655,400 

188,900 

300 

Okayama  ... 

1,226,000 

756,100 

818,000 

2,700 

Hiroshima 

... 

1,595,200 

495,300 

673,000 

1,400 

Yamaguchi 

1,068,900 

483,100 

378,000 

800 

Wakayama 

754,200 

319,800 

284,100 

800 

Tokushima 

‘  749,800 

454,500 

696,500 

1,000 

755,600 

330,900 

741,800 

300 

Ehime  ... 

1,101,100 

577,200 

776,600 

200 

Kochi  ... 

681,700 

365,300 

87,900 

1,400 

1,587,800 

675,600 

410,100 

4,300 

905,200 

358,600 

199,500 

400 

703,500 

230,300 

290,500 

1,200 

Kumamoto 

1,276,200 

408,800 

106,900 

2,300 

Miyagi 

529,800 

106,500 

82,300 

k600 

Kagoshima 

1,299,200 

95,700 

20,400 

3,600 

Okinawa  ... 

501,800 

2,800 

18,000 

l  700 

Total  ...  ...  49,588,227  15,868,927  20,966,274  149,967 


From  the  above  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  although  some  Christians  are 
proud  of  their  success  in  winning  souls, 
they  have  so  many  large  fields  before 
them  and  that  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  still  very  weak.  Is  not  this 
result  discouraging  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  many 
workers  in  the  fields  have  been 
working  so  long?  It  is  always  dif- 
cult  to  get  a  right  person  in  the  right 
place,  and  it  is  especially  so 
in  religious  circles.  Young  men  who, 
who  are  qualified  for  any  position  of 
responsibility  seldom  go  into  the  Mini¬ 
stry.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  there  are 
very  few  Godlike,  earnest  tactful,  pati¬ 
ent,  broad-minded,  learned  ministers 
here  in  this  country.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Christianity  has 
not  made  so  much  progress. 

The  Japanese  are  thorough-going 
people.  You  cannot  lead  them  to  God 
by  the  Bible-says-so-system.  As  long 
as  a  drastic  reform  is  not  effected  in  the 
choice  of  ministers  and  evangelists,  we 
can  hardly  expect  any  striking  and 
significant  progress  in  the  propagation 
of  Christianity. 

There  is  another  difficulty  with  most 
of  the  Japanese  pastors  (I  am  not  trying 
to  find  fault  with  them);  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  over  zealous  in  making  new 


converts  than  to  keep  the  old.  I  have 
met  many  a  person  who  says  : — “  I 
have  once  been  a  Christian,  but  am  not 
now.”  The  chief  reason  why  there  are 
so  many  backsliders  is  that  their 
pastors  neglected  to  properly  look 
after  them.  The  lack  of  missionary 
spirit  among  Christians,  marriage  cus¬ 
toms,  the  lack  of  concentration,  incon¬ 
stancy,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
form  great  obstacles  in  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  this  country. , 

At  present  physical  persecutions  are 
entirely  unknown  to  Christian  workers, 
yet  there  is  still  a  greater  difficulty  to 
overcome,  for  the  Japanese  are  too  eager 
to  drink  the  cup  of  material  civi¬ 
lization.  To  most  of  the  Japanese  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  life 
beyond  the  grave  or  not  does  not  mat¬ 
ter;  most  of  them  will  be  satisfied  if  they 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  To 
convert  such  people  heart  and  soul 
is  certainly  a  tremendous  task. 
The  question  still  arise,  will  Japan  ever 
be  properly  Christianized  ?,  or  will  it 
be  impossible  to  make  her  a  Christian 
country  ? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
courtesy  and  at  the  same  time  apologiz¬ 
ing  for  the  length  of  my  letter. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Tokyo,  Nov.  6,  1912.  J.  Suzuki. 


'J-dr.  >7 

^CONFERENCE  OF  RELIGIONS 

FIRST  MEETINGS  AFFABLE  AND 
FRANK  AND  VERY 
FRIENDLY 


EACH  WILL  ABIDE  IN  ITS  OWN 
FAITH  BUT  WILL  PROMOTE 
PUBLIC  MORALITY 


The  Home-Office-inspired  religious 
conference  took  place  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  Peers’  Club,  the  business  por¬ 
tion  of  the  function  commencing  at 
three  o’clock. 

Long  before  that  hour  Mr.  Tokonami, 
Vice-Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Shiba,  Chief  of  the  Religious 
Affairs  Bureau,  Secretary  Ushiwo,  Pri¬ 
vate  Secretaries  Takahashi,  Tsukamo- 
lo,  and  Yoshimura  came  to  the  Club  to 
be  in  good  time  for  the  day’s  notable 
meeting.  They  were  soon  joined  by 
Mr.  Hara,  Minister  of  Home  Affairs, 
Mr.  Matsuda,  Minister  of  Justice, 
Count  Hayashi,  Minister  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  Baron  Saito,  Minister  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
bureaus  of  the  Home  Office,  the  Vice- 
Ministers  of  the  different  Government¬ 
al  Departments  and  other  officials. 

On  the  side  of  the  religion  repre¬ 
sentatives  the  first  to  come  was  the 
Right  Reverend  Jitsuzen  Ashizawa, 
the  High  Abbot  of  the  Eigenji  branch 
of  the  Rinzai  Sect.  He  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  high  priests  of  the 
different  sects  of  Buddhism. 

Shinto  was  represented  by  the  Rev. 
Reiichi  Shibata,  Chief  of  the  Jikko- 
kyo,  the  Rev.  Sonko  Senge,  of  the 
Taisha-kyo,  and  the  chiefs  of  other 
sects. 

On  the  side  of  the  Christianity, 
there  were  present  the  Rev.  Sho- 
hei  Honjo,  on  behalf  of  M.  l’Abbe 
d’Evrard,  Bishop  Honda,  Messrs.  Miya- 
kawa,  Ibuka,  Motoda,  Chiba,  and  Ishi- 
kawa.  All  told’,  there  were  over  70 
men  of  religion. 

About  four  o’clock,  Mr.  Tokonami  in¬ 
troduced  the  guests  to  the  Ministerial 
hosts.  Then  Mr.  Hara,  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs,  addressed  his  guests 
substantially  as  follows: 

He  had  asked  them  to  come  together 
in  conference,  despite  various  criticisms 
of  the  public,  because  he  had  been  long 
desirous  to  meet  them  in  the  same  room 
and  exchange  opinions  and  views  on 
religious  questions,  since,  he  said,  he 
wished  to  enlist  their  service  in  bet¬ 
tering  social  conditions  and  promoting 
the  healthy  progress  of  the  spiritual 
world.  This  was,  he  said,  the  motive 
of  his  having  requested  them  to  a  con¬ 
ference.  He  hoped  that  they  would 
continue  contributing  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  good  of  the  country. 


The  bill  presented  by  the  Christians 
read  in  substance  as  follows: 

We  acknowledge  that  the  vaU 
Government  authorities,  e_ 

them  to  hold  the  conference  of  .the _re 
presentatives  of  the  three  religions,  is 
in  conformity  with  the  pnncipl 
the  freedom  of  religious  beliefs,  to  re 
pect  the  authority  of  religion  which 
each  possesses,  to  promote  national  m 
rality  and  to  improve  public  discipline, 
without  spoiling  their  original  creeds, 
and  the  statesmen,  religionists  and  edu¬ 
cationists  non-interfering  ^th 
another,  and  to  maintain  the  honor  oi 
the  Imperial  household  and  to  contn 
bute  to  the  progress  of  the  times.  As 
this  is  in  accordance  with  our  °tigln^ 
maintenance,  ive  comply  'with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  authorities  and  promise  to 
make  our  every  possible  effort  Pe* 
fectly  discharging  the  onerous  dutyof 
the  betterment  of  the  nation,  always 
adhering  to  cur  own  belief.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  ’  we  hope  that  the 
ment  authorities  will  never  be  short 
of  its  endeavor  and  assistance  m  realis¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  object  of  this  con¬ 
ference.” 

About  four  o’clock  after  a  prolonged 
discussion  of  the  three  bills  thus  pre¬ 
sented,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
adopt  the  following  compromise  resolu- 

tl0‘‘We  acknowledge  that  the  will  of  the 
Government  authorities,  which  led  us 
to  hold  the  conference  of  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  three  religions  is  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  religious  beliefs,  to  respect 
the  authority  of  religion,  which  each 
possesses,  to  promote  national  morali¬ 
ty,  and  to  improve  public  discipline, 
without  spoiling  our  original  creeds, 
and  the  statesmen,  religionists,  and 
educationists,  non-interfering  with  one 
another,  and  to  maintain  the  honor 
of  the  Imperial  Household  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  progress  of  the  times.  As 
this  is  in  accordance  with  our  origin¬ 
al  maintenance,  we  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  authorities  and  promise  to 
make  all  possible  effort  for  perfectly 
discharging  the  onerous  duty  of  the 
betterment  of  the  nation,  always  ad¬ 
hering  to  our  own  belief.  Simulta¬ 
neously  we  hope  that  the  Government 
authorities  will  never  be  short  of  tnen 
endeavor  and  assistance  in  realising 
the  ultimate  object  of  this  conference. 
With  those  principles  and  object  m 
view,  we  have  made  the  following  deci¬ 
sions  : 

(a)  To  foster  and  develop  our  res¬ 
pective  creed,  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
developments  of  national  morality. 

(b)  To  hope  that  the  authorities 
concerned  will  respect  religion,  to  fra¬ 
ternize  the  relations  between  the  states¬ 
men,  religionists,  and  educationists. 
„ „ tV>p  nrmrress  of 


the  nation.”  . 

In  this  connection  a  gathering  wilt 
be  held  at  Uyeno  Seiyoken  Hotel  at 
Uyeno  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th 
inst.  at  four  o’clock,  when  Bishop  Hon¬ 
da  (Christian),  the  Rev.  Hirosawa 
K Buddhist),  and  the  Rev.  Kanzaki 
Shintoist)  will  make  addresses  about 
the  conference  and  further  particulars, 
pertaining  to  the  methods  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  them. 

Some  one  hundred  persons,  including 
the  representatives  of  different  circles; 
have  already  applied  to  be  allowed  to 
attend.  Anyone  desirous  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  and  pay  two  yen  will 
be  admitted.  _ 


fytt  £>**1  ^'mc? 
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TUESDAY,  FEB. 


the  three -religion  conferen 

The  invitation  extended  by  the 
Home  Minister,  Mr.  Hara,  to  the 
representatives  of  different  religi¬ 
ons  for  a  conference,  was  responded 
to  by  all,  except  the  head  of  the 
Higashi  Hongwanji  (who  excused 
himself  by  sending  a  telegram) ,  and 
there  were  present  last  Sunday  at 
the  Peers’  Club  seventy-one  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Shinto,  Buddhism, 
and  Christianity.  Their  costumes 
were  of  the  most  variegated  des 
criptions,  from  violet  robes  with 
gold  scarfs  of  some  Buddhist,  to  the 
plain  haori-hakama  of  the  Shinto 
or  the  black  frock-coat  of  the 
Christian ;  and  the  variety  in  then”] 
costumes  may  be  regarded  as  to-  j 
kens  of  the  variety  of  views  they 
represented.  It  was  no  small  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  authorities  to  have 
induced  so  many  representatives  of 
various  religious  systems  and  cults 
to  come  together  and  exchange 
courtesies  and  views — something  it 
would  be  impossible  to  accomplish 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

Home  Minister  Hara’s  words  oi 
welcome  were  altogether  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  He  said: 

“Although  there  seem  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  various  opinions  by  out 
aiders  on  the  present  conference, 
my  object  in  asking  you  to  be  pre 
sent  here  today  is  quite  simple, 
You  have  been,  for  a  long  time  past, 
engaged, — each  of  you  occupying 
his  own  religious  standpoint — in 
the  common  work  of  directing  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  of  uphold¬ 
ing  public  morality,  for  which  1 
wish  to  express  very  sincere 
thanks.  And  with  progress  in  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  the  country  must 
depend,  even  more  so  than  in  the 
past,  on  your  efforts  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
people  and  the  reform  of  social 
conditions.  With  these  things  in 
mind,  I  have  for  a  long  time  -wished 
to  meet  with  you  for  an  informal 
conference.  I  trust  this  object  on 
my  part  will  have  your  approval, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  increasing¬ 
ly  render  your  valuable  services  to 
the  nation.” 

There  was  no  other  formal 
speech,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
host  or  of  the  guests.  They  all 
resorted  to  the  dining  hall,  where 
cold  collation  was  served,  and  after 
many  introductions  and  much 
chatting  for  about  two  hours  the 
conference  ended.  If  this  is  all, 
some  onb  might  ask,  what  is  the 


use  of  all  the  efforts  for  many 
months  past  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Office  authorities  to  bring 
about  the  conference?  We  reply, 
even  if  this  were  all,  though  most 
likely  other  conferences  will  fol¬ 
low,  there  is  much  to  be  said  as 
to  the  advantages  of  this  confer¬ 
ence.  In  the  first  place,  the  leaders 
of  different  religions,  who  other¬ 
wise  would  never  have  met  one 
another  in  life,  have  been  brought 
together  to  know  one  another. 
Personal  knowledge  among  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  various  religions, 
especially  if  the  first  acquaintance 
is  matured  to  friendship,  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  lessening  and 
mitigating  the  evils  of’  religious 
animosity  which  is  apt  to  prevail 
among  them,  particularly  among 
their  followers.  If  broader  and 
more  charitable  views  come  to  pre¬ 
vail  among  religious  leaders,  it  will 
certainly  be  no  small  gain  to  the 
community.  Secondly,  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  in  emphasizing 
the  work  of  religious  teachers  will 
do  muchjnjmpress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  at  large' the  import¬ 
ance  of  religion.  There  is  no  more 
dangerous  state  of  mind  than  an 
utter  ignorance  of  and  indifference 
to  the  religious  view  of  life.  Minds 
given  over  entirely  and  exclusively 
to  the  material  side  of  life,  to  the 
interest  of  temporal  affairs,  are 
bound  to  give  way  at  any  great 
crisis  in  life,  and  Teach  to  extreme 
acts,  working  harm  all  round.  We 
believe  it  was  Professor  Huxley, 
who  said  that  if  he  were  compelled 
to  make  choice  of  a  school  for  his 
child,  between  one  where  no  religi¬ 
on  was  taught  at  all  and  another 
where  an  extremely  bigoted  sort 
of  oxthodoxy  was  taught,  he  would 
unhesitatingly  choose  the  latter. 
Matthew  Arnold  pleaded  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  primary 
schools  as  it  would  be  the  only  kind 
of  metaphysical  teaching  a  vast 
majority  .of  English  people  are 
likely  to  receive.  In  a  similar 
spirit,  we  wish  to  plead  for  the 
necessity  of  religious  training  for 
our  people,  who  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  under  the  new  regime  of 
the  Meiji  era  by  the  extreme  secu- 
daj'ism  of  their  new  leaders. 

We  believe  that  Sunday’s  con¬ 
ference  will  not  be  the  end.  The 
result  of  their  second  gathering  on 
the  26th  at  the  Peers’  Club  is  not 
known  as  we  go  to  press,  yet  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  some  pro¬ 
vision  will  be  made  for  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  conference.  On  the 
28th,  many  of  the  representatives 
will  meet  in  another  conference 
with  prominent  educationists  and 
religious  leaders.  We  congratulate 
the  Home  Office  authorities  for 
having  brought  religions  so  pro¬ 
minently  before  the  attentiop  of 
|  thtp^sJtTon  at  hr.  g-v 
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THE  JAPAN  TIMES  &  MAIL* 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  192-1 


COMMODORE  PERRY 

TOWNSEND  HARRIS 


FOUR  GREAT  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  OF  JAPAN 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
CYRUS  WOODS 


Commodoro  Porry, 

The  purposo  in  tho  despatch  ol 
Commodoro  Mutthow  Cuioraith 
ferry  on  Novemoer  24,  1852,  on 
his  mission  to  Jupun,  was  the  ef- 
lort  mat  the  United  States  made 
towards  opening  triendly  relations 
with  that  hiiherto  practically  un¬ 
known  country. 

President  Fillmore,  Mr.  Edward 
Kverell,  the  Secretary  o(  State, 
and  bis  predecessor  in  that  olllce, 
Mr.  Webster,  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Navy,  and  others  keenly  interested 
in  the  expedition  were  actuated 
solely  with  the  idea  ol  promoting 
the  material,  moral  and  spintuul 
good  ol  the  two  nations  concerned. 

Alter  an  eventlul  voyage  aeross 
the  Atlantic,  via  the  Cape  ot 
Good  Hope,  and  Asiatic  ports,  in¬ 
cluding  a  stop  at  the  Ryu  Kyu  Is 
lands,  Commodore  Perry  hnally 
cast  anchor  in  Yeddo  Bay  (Tokyo 
Buy)  on  July  8,  1858. 

Following  various  communica¬ 
tions  to  and  discussions  with 
Japanese  ol  high  degree  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Shogun  (Com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  be  tho 
Emperor  by  Perry  and  hlB  as¬ 
sociates)  the  Commodore  on  July 
14  presented  his  Better  ol  Credence 
to  the  High  Commissioner,  and  < 
July  the  17th,  he  set  sail  with  h 
entire  squadron  (or  China  ports. 

At  this  point  a  quotation  fro 
the  Olficial  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  ol  the  Navy  with  respec* 
the  Naval  Mission  to  Japan,  issued 
in  1855,  may  not  be  amiss.  The 
Secretary  said — "The  Commodore, 
conscious  that  ho  was  dealing 
with  a  ceremonious  peopl 
lost  an  opportunity  ol  symbolising, 
even  by  form  and  etiquette, 
resolute  determination  to  uphold 
the  dignity  ol  his  mission." 

And  again — "While  the  Commo¬ 
dore  strove  to  impress  the  Japa¬ 
nese  with  a  Just  idea  ol  the  pow 
and  superiority  ol  his  country,  he 
was  ever  studious  ol  exhibiting 
the  most  friendly  disposition  i 
all  his  relations  with  the  author 
lies  ot  Japan,  that  they  migl 
understand  that  it  was  tho  desire 
ol  the  United  States  to  cultiv 
a  kindly  intercourse." 

Commodore  Perry  returned 
Yeddo  Bay  on  February  13,  1864, 
and  immediately  entered  i 
munication  with  tho  representa¬ 
tives  ol  the  Shogun, 
agreements  and  articles  ’ 
tered  into  by  both  parties,  and  the 


Opener  of  Japan. 

exchange  o£  courtesies  and  gilts,1 
noth  oincial  and  private,  engageu 
le  attention  ol  tne  Commission¬ 
's  until  April  4,  1854,  on  which 
ne  uncuur  wus  weigaeu,  and  tne 
eet  departed  Irom  leado  Bay. 
Thus  was  accomplished  the 
opening  ol  Japan  to  the  Western 
World.  A  task  seemingly  reservod 
the  inlunt  republic  ol  the  New 
World,  and  the  nation  which,  ow- 
ig  to  geographical  position,  was 
iust  lined  to  introduce  Japan  to 
le  comity  ol  nations. 

All  the  negotiations  were  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  nrm  attitude  ol  Com¬ 
modore  Perry,  but  always  an  at¬ 
titude  mitigated  by  politeness  and 
ueterence  to  tho  code  ol  ceremony 
and  the  innorent  courtesy  of  the 
jupanese. 

Quoted  Irom  the  Note  handed 
oy  Coniuiuumc  ferry  to  tho  Im¬ 
perial  Jupuijb'sc  ConimiBslonor  at 
okohamu,  March  t>,  1804; 

"This  (u  treaty;  is  me  practice 
ith  all  omer  nations;  and  sucU 
i  the  present  condition  ol 
orld  that  these  treaties  liuve 
come  necessury  to  avert  conleu- 


Cyrus  Woods,  Friend  of  Japan. 


Townsend  Harris,  first  Amm¬ 
an  diplomat  to  Japan,  and  first 
om  any  country. 

The  United  States  connot  ap¬ 
preciate  what  this  name  means 
Japan;  How  greatly  his  name 
revered  in  Japan; 
extent  Japanese  attribute 
wnsend  Horri 


pl««  i»  t»  ttnlly  ol  nations.  ^  cBto  „  „„„  „ 

dated  of  him  that;  "no  Towneend  HarrlB.  Alter 
i  study  this  troubled  lll3  nonosiy  and  fulrmlndedness 
period  ol  Japanese  affairs  without  8i10\vn  In  the  Isolated  village  ol 
gaming  a  high  admiration  for  ^  ghlmoda  the  way  was  broadly  and 
the  services  ol  Townsend  Har- 


conform  t 


.-  enjoined  i 


:onnected  wuu 

'Nearly  thirty  thousand  sub¬ 
jects  ol  tne  Emperor  oi  cinna  liu> 
.lsited  America,  wnere  lucy  ha' 
oeen  kindly  received  and  permi 
.ed  by  the  American  laws  to  ei 
gage  in  whutever  occupation  best 
suited  to  them . 1  havo  ad¬ 

verted  to  these  (acts  merely 
show  the  advantages  that  would 
grow  out  ol  such  a  treaty 
now  propose." 

(Signed)  Matthew  Culbralth  Per¬ 
ry. 

Quoted  from  tho  text  ol  tho 
treaty  between  tho  Government 
ol  the  United  States  ol  America 
and  the  Empire  ol  Japan,  conclud¬ 
ed  in  March  31,  1854: 

“(Article  1)  There  shall  bo 
perfect,  permanent,  and  universal 
peace,  and  a  sincero  and  cordial 
amity,  between  tho  United  States' 


cucd  uy  any  m  me  entiro 
ry  ol  the  international  gelations  emorgei 
tho  world." 

_ _  .-sponsible  lor  the  opening  ol 

To"  "what  Ji‘l,an  10  foreign  intercourse.  Keen 
tmnuutc  to  To-  aiul  lorwardlooklng  Japanese  ald- 
thelr”  “successful  e*  bi'  a  combination  ol  events 


but  unhappily  too  few  havo 
scanned  one  ol  tho  most  credita¬ 
ble  pageB  ol  America's  diplo¬ 
matic  history." 

John  W.  Foster,  a  di¬ 
plomat  and  Secretory  ot  State, 
hast,  said:  "He  reflected  honor 
upon  his  country,  and  Justly  de¬ 
served  to  rank  among  the  first 
diplomats  ol  the  world,  It  such 
rank  is  measured  by  accomplish¬ 
ments."  A  British  contemporary 
consular  officer  said:  "Tho  story 
ol  how,  unbacked  by  display  ol 
lorcc  under  his  country's  flog,  he 
oucceeded  by  his  own  personal 
eilorts  In  overcoming  the  tradi- 
„.onal  hatred  ol  centuries  to  even 
me  smallest  association  with 
.orcigners.  is  one  ol  marvolous 
tact  and  patience,  of  steady 
determination  and  courage,  of 
straightforward  uprightness  in 


ol  America  i 


l  the  i 


i  part,  and  |  question. 


the  Empire  ol  Japan  on  tne  other, 
and  between  their  people,  respec- 
ely,  without  exception  ol  per¬ 
ns  or  places. 

“(Artlclo  IX)  It  is  agroed,  that 
if,  at  any  future  day,  mo  uovorn- 
ol  Japan  shall  grunt  to 
other  nation  or  nations  privileges 
and  advantages  which  nro 
heroin  granted  to  the  United 
States  and  the  citizens  thereof, 
that  the  santo  privileges  and  ad¬ 
vantages  shall  be  granted  likewiso 
to  tho  United  States  and  to  tho 
citizens  thercot  without  any  con¬ 
sultation  or  delay." 

That  Japan  has  faithfully  car¬ 
ried  out  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
particularly  Article  IX,  is  beyond 
question;  that  the  United  States 
has  not  reciprocated  with  rospect 
Article  IX  is  equally  beyond 


greatest  ci 
is  had  to 
ice  Into 

i  nations 
s  not  only  during  tho  past 


.  Russia. 


Pacific  Coast  States 
won  him  his  niche  in  tho  Japanese 
hall  of  fame  and  regard. 

As  was  typical  with  Roosevelt, 
me  menace  ui  ( utterances  in  respect  to 
this  Uenr  of  the  North  threat-  Jupunco  Immigrants  to  America 
cued  tne  exsttence  ol  Japan.  Bong  j  und  Japanese  residents  in  Amer- 
be f ore  Perry  came  to  Yeddo  Buy  lea  wero  marked  with  unequivo- 
with  his  Black  Ships  and  offered  cal  vigor  and  strength.  He  said: 
the  opportunity  of  trade  and  j  "Japan  is  a  nation  worthy  of  the 


his  strcuous  efforts  for  tho  cause 1  I'1  the  spring  ol  1854  Com- 

of  Jupuncso  in  California  nnd  motioio  Perry  was  negotiating  the 
first  urgeements  between  the 
Enip-re  ol  Japan  and  the  United 
•tates  ol  America.  His  task, 
rduous  us  it  may  have  appear- 
d  to  the  civilized  world  at  that 
■  me,  was  successfully  concluded 
nd  Japan  and  tho  United  States 


enly  paved  towards  tho 
merclul  Treaties  which  Jo- 
pan  concluded  with  tho  United 
States  and  Eurooean  powers 
years  later.  U  is  To- 
Harrls  that  prevented 
Japan  from  entering  ;j*- 

shamelul  and  ul*tai?roQs 
course  which  slgnalllzcd  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  foreign  rolutlons  ol 
China. 

I-lis  deep  appreciation  oi  the 
dilllcultics  of  the  pro- foreign 
party  in  Japan  at  tho  time,  and 
his  bravery  and  coolness  In 
maining  in  Yeddo  at  a  time  when 
tho  two-sworded  ronin  ' 

brandishing  their  blades, 

when  all  tho  other  foreign 
,>resentatives  had  fled,  showed  the 
Japanese  hia  entirety  ol  purpose, 
and  lUs  colleagues  the  lut.lity  ol 
their  action. 

It  was  Uls  unique  understand- 
,ng  ol  tho  Japaneso  people  after 
two  years  of  residence,  and  his 
attempt  to  reconcilo  his  coun¬ 
try’s  Interests  with  those  of  Ja¬ 
pan  that  showed  him  a  real 
statesman  and  a  true  friend  and 
counsellor  ol  Japan. 

In  hie  first  despatch 
Secretary  ol  State,  after  arriving 
at  Shlmodu,  he  stated:  "I  repeat 
they  (tho  Japanese)  arc  superior 
to  any  peoplo  east  of  the  Capo  ol 
Good  Hope."  In  his  first 
vernation  with  officials  after  the 
hard-won  permission  lo  enter 
leddo,  he  stated:  "The 
of  tho  West  hope  that  by  means 
ol  steam  communications  all  'he 
world  will  become  as  one  family 
No  nation  has  the  right  to  re- 
tuso  to  hold  intercourse  with 
others. 

Not  content  with  wresting 
unwilling  consent  towards  lorcign 


cultural  advantages  Russia  had 
been  encroaching  on  tho  Paci¬ 
fic  const  line.  By  treaty  with 
China  she  had  ncquired  territori¬ 
al  rights  on  both  sides  of  the 
Amur  River.  She  had  established 
trudlng  posts  and  fortified  places 
at  points  in  such  close  proximity 
to  Japan  that  her  presence  there 
constant  fear. 

,  several 
itically  'and 
)  a  head  and  Japan  throw 
gago  of  war  Into  the  arena, 
staked  her  very  file  as  the 
hazard  of  the  coinbat,  and  ever) 
rcsourco  she  possessed  was  utili¬ 
zed  to  tho  fullest  extent. 


Jt* 


Tho  outcome  is  known  to  the 
orld.  Japan,  a  second  rate  at 
best  and  more  llkoly  in  tho  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  world  a  third  rate 
power,  took  her  place  In  tho  foro- 
ront  rank  of  powers. 

Bui  |t  _  mom  than  tor  b.nv-  ,  »<  deliberations, 

ery  usd  ialomltebla  spirit  that  «>»  -I  Japaao.a  rtnld.nt  in  the 
Mr  tor  this  struggle.  Thu  . . .  “**■■ 


A  RESUME  OF  THE  ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONAIRE 


A  condensed  rosumo  of  the  an¬ 
swers  to  tho  Quostionairo  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  in  this  edition, 
which  was  contributed  to  by  pro¬ 
minent  Japanees  in  various  walks 
of  life,  and  whose  replies  are  to 
be  seen  throughout  these  pages, 
brings  out  salient  points  which 
are  well  worth  tho  consideration  ol 
the  reader. 

■  be  eumnia- 

Question  1.— 27  uiiBwers  are  in  tho 
affirmative,  und  16  are  in  tho 
negative,  while 

21  con  Arm  tho  right  condition¬ 
ally. 

Question  2. — 68  consider  Clause  C 
in  Article  13  -ol  tho  Now  Im¬ 
migration  Buw  as  discrimina¬ 
tory  against  tho  Japaneso 
peoplo  ns  a  ruco  and  therefore 
objectionable. 

Only  live  persons  reply  "Shi- 
kata  ga  nai"  (translated: 
"Can’t  be  helped!") 

Question  3. — Nino  answer  "Yes," 
while  27  say  "No.” 

20  express  thoir  acquiescence 
in  the  restriction. 

Question  4. — Jupanese  immig¬ 
rants  were  not  inferior  to 
European  immigrants  to  the 
U.S.A . 11 


Japan’s  policy  of  allowing 
low  class  immigration  was 

not  good  . 32 

It  merely  followed  tho  natu¬ 
ral  course  ol  economic 

events  . 15 

America’s  economic  demands 
wero  responsible  lor  the  im¬ 
migration  of  this  class  ol 

labor  . 1 

Question  6.— It  is  an  expression 

of  racial  prejudice  .  1 

Decline  ol  the  American 

sense  ol  human  Justice . 20 

It  is  an  unwise  policy  for 

America  to  follow . I 

The  American  dislike  of  Ja¬ 
panese  in  particular . 

Quostion  C. — Ambassador  Hani- 
narn  did  not  mean  to  threat. 48 
It  was  an  unhappy  expros- 

It  may  bo  interpreted  so... 
The  Jupnnese  have  no  such 

Idea  . 0 

Question  7. — The  question  is 

closed  . 

Japan  cannot  consider  it 

closed  . 6 

Do  not  care  whether  closed 


G . . 

Duo  to  change  in  Amor: 

Immigration  policy  .  1 

Duo  to  decline  ol  American 
sense  ot  international  Jus¬ 
tice  .  1 

Question  9. — There  will  be  no 

effect  . 12 

There  will  be  a  good  effect.  1 

Thero  will  bo  an  adverse 


Solvo  the  question  through 

people’s  diplomacy  . 

America  must  first  change 

her  Immigration  policy . 

Adopt  "An  Eye  For  An  Eye" 

policy  . 

Start  a  great. "Asia  for  Asia¬ 
tics”  movement  . 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  answers  is  the  una¬ 
nimity  with  which  tho  reason 
the  Exclusion  Act  is  ascribed 


effect  . 43  Race  Prejudice  (Part  G.  of  Qucs- 

Christianity  Is  .ir.sJ,-  dend  4  »>■  SjigjM  by  cither  ccs- 

I  nonuc  or  labor  questions. 

Question  10.— Cultivate  better 

understandings  between  the  11  'lu’hc  tru?  1,11  tho  efforts  of 

two  countries  . 11  Pacific  Coast  agitators,  who  during 

tho  past  years  havo  been  inflam¬ 
ing  tho  labor  class  there  with  lurid 
pictures  of  the  economic  mei 
of  Japanese  labor,  havo  been 
thing  more  than  a  smoke-screen 
behind  which  they  linve  hid  while 


Enter  into  reciprocal 

Wes  . 

Abandon  Immigration  . 
Destroy  Capitalistic 


Im¬ 
perialism  in  both 
Explnin  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  Immigration  . 2 

Enter  into  some  agreement 
with  respect  to  tho  Pncific 
policies  of  both  countries....  1 
Sturt  n  campaign  for  racial 

equality  . 10 

Strive  to  elevate  tho  position 
of  Japan  .  7 


carrying 

ganda. 

It  is 


t  their  invidio 


3  props- 


lean  Senators’  folly 


•t  surprising  that  thn 
Japaneso  fully  recognize  Rno’ 

Prejudice  ns  tho  primary  cause  for 
discrimination  ngnlnBt  them, 
more  than  passing  strange  that  the 
American  peoplo  hnvo  so  long  been 
hoodwinked  by  Pacific  Coast* to  restore 
Domcgogues.  botw 


highest  regard,  and  her  people 
huve  a  culture  and  nutive  virtues 
well  worth  our  cmulution."  In  the 
course  of  conversation  with  per¬ 
sonal  friends  nnd  advisors 
stated  that:  “We  have  entered 
Into  treaty  with  Japan  with 
pcct  to  receiving  her  people  into 
this  country,  and  I  liav 
slightest  fear  that  this  agreement 
Will  not  be  faithfully  adhered  to 
by  the  Unltedfl^tates."  1 

As  the  most  iiroinlncnt  apostle 
of  tho  principle  ol  tho  rights  of 
a  chief  executive  he  at  no  tlmo 
would  lend  himself  to  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  Californian  politician! 
in  their  endeavours  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  Japanese  Immigrants. 
Ho  sent  Mr.  Taft,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
deliberate  with  stato  officers,  but 
Mr.  Taft’s  instructions  from  the 
President  were  to  tho  effect  that 


moral  support  offered  by  other 
powers,  particularly  tho  United 
,-s,  girded  her  with  strength, 
after  months  of  warfaro  it 
tho  chief  executive  of  the 
United  States  that  became  tho 
mediator  in  arranging  peace  and 

Theodore  Roosevelt  lakes  his 
place  In  the  hearts  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  pooplo  together  with  Perry 
and  Harris. 

Not  only  Is  it  his  efforts  for  an 
..onorablo  victory  over  Russia,  but 
his  unfailing  attitude  of  ndntlra- 
for  the  Japanese  people,  and 


;d  States  and  no  privilege.' 
grunted  to  Jupaneso  regarding 
entrance  into  tho  United  States 
as  accorded  them  by  law, 
be  curtailed. 

The  memory  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  wifi  long  romnin  in  tho  hearts 
of  the  Japanese.  H1b  name 
still  on  tho  lips  of  many  millions 
in  Japan,  and  at  this  particular 
time  when  this  nation  Is  endur¬ 
ing  slight  and  shame  at  tho  hands 
of  her  traditional  friend,  tho 
United  States,  thoughts  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  coino  unbidden  to 
the  minds  of  his  many  friends  in 
Japan. 


long  yeurs  have  lived  in  bonds 
of  friendship  and  amity. 

Exactly  seventy  year8  later,  In 
the  spring  ot  1924,  Ambassador 
Cyrus  Woods  was  confronted 
problem  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  of  solution  nnd  one  in  which 
the  balance  was  overwhelmingly 
disturbed  by  the  prejudice  which 
sted  in  one  of  these  two  coun. 
tries. 

There  arc  those  who  will  say 
that  Mr.  Woods  was  (die  child 
ol  ctrcumuCknco-,  tu«t;  tn  the 
first  place,  Naturo  played  into 
his  hands,  and,  secondly,  tho  in¬ 
sane.  distorted  views  ot  a  body 
ol  legislators  became  his  trump 


intercourse,  he  entered  into  tho  i 
Instruction  of  the  Japanese  and 
their  guidance  so  that  they  might 
lore  ably  copo  with  the  problems 
•hich  lay  before  them.  "I  may 
be  said  to  bo  now  engaged  in 
teaching  tho  elements  of  political 
economy  to  tho  Japanese,  and  in 
giving  them  information  as  to 
working  of  commercial  re¬ 
gulations  in  the  West." 

At  the  consummation  of  tho 
Commercial  Treaty  ho  unid.  "The 
pleasure  1  feel  in  having  made 
tho  treaty  is  enhanced  by  the 
reflection  that  there  has  been  "" 

show  ot  coorclon,  nor . . 

In  the  least  used 
obtaining  It 


s  menace 


..I  told  the  Japa¬ 


nese  at  tho  outset  that  my  mis¬ 
sion  wa8  u  friendly  ono:  that  I 
was  not  authorized  to  use  any 
threats;  that  all  I  wished  was 
that  they  would  llston  to  the 
truths  that  I  would  lay  before 
them." 

Truly  a  great  Teacher.  With 
Japan's  Lords  Hi  Hottn,  nnd  Abe, 
at  the  time  of  tho  Opening;  nnd 
her  Ito,  Katsu,  Kldo,  Saigo,  and 
Okuma  at  the  tlmo  of  the  Re¬ 
storation,  Townsend  Harris  will 
tnko  his  place  as  ono  of  those 
who  safely  steered  tho  ship 
stato  by  reef  nnd  shoal  into  tho 
deep,  safe  waters  of  international 
relations. 


This  the  people  of  Japan  will 
deny.  Mr.  Woods  rose  above 
circumstance.  When  tho  cata- 
clys-mutlc  visitation  of  naturo  in¬ 
flicted  tremendous  loss,  spiritual 
and  material,  upon  the  nation 
last  September.  Ambassador 
Woods  was  not  dismayed  by  the 
terrible  prospect.  With  tit 
prompt  decision  which  marks  n 
American  in  a  responsible  posi 
tion,  and  with  a  true  valuatio: 
of  the  respond  which  would  be 
immediately  made  to  h:s  appeal, 
he  enlisted  the  resources  of  both 
arms  of  warfare  ot  tho  United 
States,  ns  well  as  the  sympathy 
nnd  materia!  aid  of  the  ontlro 
population  of  over  a  hundred 
million. 

Japan  will  novor  forget  Ambus 
sador  Woods  and  tho  pooplo  of 
tho  United  States  lor  wh.it  they 
did  during  tho  weeks  following 
September  1,  1923. 

But  a  still  graver  situation 
faced  this  great  American  dur- 
g  the  months  of  April  and  May 
this  year.  He  virtually 
shouldered  tho  responsibility  ol 
counteracting  tho  stupidity  of  the 
American  Senators  in  intcrprol- 
ig  a  harmless  phrase  to  mean 
grave  consequences"  and  indeed 
ived  the  situation  from  becom¬ 
ing  really  grave. 


HIROSHI  SHIMOMURA 
A  Publicist 

Please  refer  fo  my  answer  to 
Question  10. 

2  From  the  position  Japan  oc 
cuiiies  in  the  world  politics,  she  «s 
plainly  accorded  discriminatory 
treatment. 

3,  Sines  Ito  ci.slusim.  ol  tto 

like  "whipping  °fies  001 11  ’  ' 

H^Thcre  hns*never  been  a  more 
shameful  °f  oTernmo°»t 

and  people  Doing  so  shortsighted.^ 
6.  Impossible, 

must  Pity  Aincr 

r,.  Neither  the  Gover 


folly. 


the 


had  i 


It 


ntention 
is  too  clear 
The  Amcr- 
vaa  greater 


Whether  it  is  muscu 
«  ,„r,„uli.y-  II  !■ 

e  the  friendly  relations 
the  two  nations  so  rear 


each  other,  and  whose 
irse  lias  been'  so  close. 

B.  nnd  C.  nro  rather  slight 
causes. 

.  It  must  hinder  to  sc 
tent,  but  the  Japaneso  arc 

ow-minded  as  to  allow  it  to 
hinder  seriously. 

.  The  surface  of  tho 
limited,  but  population  in  all 
countries  is  steadily  increasing. 
Under  the  present  legislation, 
country  does  not  allow  another  to 

. rforc  with  its  domestic  affair. 

But  ns  international  intercourse 
will  grow  closer  and  closer,  in¬ 
dividual  rights  ol  states  as  well 
of  private  persons  will  become  ini- 
possible  to  legislate  without  con¬ 
sidering  accompanying  duties  u" 
dor  tho  common  community  life 
the  world.  I  mean,  it  will  become 
impossible  for  a  stale  to  legisla 
by  its  own  free  will  alone.  I  hope, 
therefore.  statesmen,  military 
men,  nnd  business  men,  not  only 
in  Japan  nnd  America,  but 
countries,  will  give  their  thoughts 
at  least  half  a  century  ahead, 
stood  of  seeking  their  own 
medinto  interests. 


To  quote  from  a  writer  who 
bus  contributed  a  praiseworthy 
eulogy  of  Ambassador  WoodB: 

“If  he  could  bo  multiplied  by 
one  thousand,  made  articulate, 
and  despatched  into  the  fastnes¬ 
ses  ot  American  misinformation, 
Ignorance,  and  resulting  pre¬ 
judice,  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
overy  creature,  there  would  he  no 
Amorican-Japanese  problem. 

His  is  the  practical  formula 
of  vertebrate  peace  on  earth  ana 
a  good  will  towards  men  which 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  color 
of  their  skins  or  the  nccldent  ot 
their  geographical  lucat:on.  Ho 
believes  that  good  intent  Is  of 
little  value  unless  It  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  acts  rather  than  in 
phrases.  This  is  his  creed,  be¬ 
cause  during  his  short  but  dra¬ 
matic  mission  to  the  Orient  ho 
lovored  that  it  in  tho 
things  of  the  spirit,  ana  not,  as 
generally  taken  for  granted, 
tho  material  advantages  of  trude, 
which  count  most  in  interna¬ 
tional  comity." 

Tho  Japanese  people,  always 
admiring  moral  and  physical 
bravery,  will  not  soon  forget 
Ambassador  Woods,  who,  amidst 
the  travail,  pain  and  danger,  ot 
the  days  following  the  earthquake 
and  fire  of  September  first,  alone 
stood  planted  like  a  Rock  of 
Gibralter  in  a  city  of  desolation, 
calmly  sending  out  cablo  after 
cable  to  all  American  forces  and 
communities  in  near  proximity  to 
Japan,  calling  for  every  available 
aid.  They  will  not  forget  Ambus, 
sador  Woods,  standing  up  for 
truth,  equity,  and  Justice,  when 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  passing  legislation 
upon  the  Japanese  tended  to 
shame  them  before  the  entire 
world. 

He  is  the  fourth  of  a  stalwart 
group  that  has  stood  by  Japun 
In  timo  of  perplexity.  Com¬ 
modore  Perry,  firm  but  courteous 
friend,  who  first  opened  tho 
portals  ol  this  Island  Empire  lo 
receive  the  rich  Inflow  of  Western 
civilization  and  wealth.  Towns¬ 
end  Harris,  champioa  of  the  na¬ 
tions’  equality  and  counsellor 
during  the  Infant  days  of  Japan  s 
relations  with  foreign  nations. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  strenuous 
advocate  for  pence  and  upholder 
of  the  diginlty  of  nations.  Cyrus 
Woods,  Frlond  of  Japan. 


JUMPEI  SHINOBU 
A  Diplomat 

This  can  be  done  consistently 


against  certain  kinds  of  lmml- 
nts,  but  there  is  room  for  doubt 
to  restriction  or  prohibition  of 
particular  nationality  as  a 

"  20l°Against  "C"  of  Artlclo  13. 

3.  I  cannot  accept  such  a  quota 
(or  tho  renson  given  under  Ques¬ 
tion  1. 

Immigrants  from  Japan  wer. 
nlwavs  of  lower  classes;  some 
of  them  were  superior  to  some 
European  immigrants  for  instance. 

G.  Such  polioy  is  entirely  l 
sense. 

6.  The  phraso  may  be  con- 
trued  ns  having  such  meaning, 
nit  the  writer  of  the  letter  could 
iave  had  no  such  Intention, 
ras  unfortunate  that  some  made 
uso  of  tho  phraso  for  thoir 
purpose. 

I  think  some  Japanese  had  such 
thought. 

7.  It  depends  upon  tho  mean¬ 
ing  of  tho  word  "disagreement." 

8.  G.  Race  prejudice  is  th< 
primary  cause,  nil  other  causo; 
bolng  mere  corollaries  thereto. 

9.  No  hindrance;  Christianity 
is  originally  n  rollglon  of  the 
colored  races. 

10.  Many;  I  cannot  givo  them 
In  this  limited  space. 


DR.  TONGO  TATEBE 

M.P.  and  Educator 

Yes,  nnd  the  responsibility 

W2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
clause  which  Indirectly  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  Japanese. 

3.  No,  I  shall  not  he  satisfied 
with  such  a  quota  regulation. 

4.  An  emigration  policy  Is  the 
worst  of  positive  population  poli¬ 
cies.  This  is  due  to  the  folly  ana 
Ignorance  of  our  politicians  nnd 
business  men. 

5.  This  attitude  Is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  American  society  which  has 
entered  upon  a  period  of 

One  ought  to  sympathize  with  the 
Americans  for  such  a  fact. 

il.  It  might  have  been  n 
against  somo  Americans; 
men  nnd  women  of*"" 
by  ghosts  of  their 

T’  Mr.  Coolidgo  may  say  Just 
as  he  likes.  It  will  depend  upon 
Japan  whether  to  close  it  °r 
«  a  1<  V  1<-  C.  54.  D.  7* 
E  if.  F  3*.  C.k  m-  H.  (Mr- 

Tntebc  adds)  Tho  dege.ieration  ot 
the  Americans  30, <•  I  *P')* 
mental  lethargy,  or  self-abasement 
nnd  solf-humilUitlon  of  the  Ja¬ 
panese  36f. 

<1  it  would  bo  Impossible  to 

uLn, 

propagation  is  Itself  like  n  . 

10.  The  ground  gets 
sometimes  by  «  plentiful  rnln  fall. 


threat 

selfish 
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A  SYMPOSIUM  OF  JAPANESE  OPINION 


Diplomacy  To  Be  Successful 


Must  Have  Business  Backing, 
A  Fact  Congress  Overlooks 


n  ol  Man¬ 


at  present  the 
glng-Director  of  the  Mitsui 
Bussan  Kaislia  and  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  hnancial  circie  He 
seldom  writes  for  publication 
and  we  are  proud  that  we 
linvo  been  particularly  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing'  Horn  him 
the  excellent  article  published 


lean  steel  products  sent  to  Japan 
in  the  live  years  since  the  war  and 
the  total  exports  in  gross  tons. 

American  Exports,  1919  to  1920, 
inclusive,  in  gross  tons. 


Looking  into  the  trade  returns 
of  Japan  and  the  United  Stutes 
one  may  realize  with  something  of 
renewed  vividness  a  closer  econo¬ 
mic  interdependence  between  the 
two  countries  than  one  has  im¬ 
agined.  As  a  matter  of  fact  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  past  decado 
the  Japanese  exports  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  have  been  tripled  and 
the  imports  therefrom  quintupled. 
The  United  States  also  on  its  part 
has  made  a  remarkable  progress 
In  her  Far  Eastern  trade.  Oi 
all  the  principal  countries 
trading  with  Japan  the  United 
.States  had  stood  previously  far 
below  Great  Britain,  China  and 
British  India  in  respect  of  im¬ 
ports.  But  it  has  now  secured  an 
unchallengeable  place  as  importers 
of  merchandize  into  this  country, 
its  goods  comprising  25.8  per  cent, 
of  the  total  Japanese  imports  in 
1923;  whereas  they  were  only  7.2 
per  cent,  of  tho  imports  in  18S3 
or  thirty  years  before.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  tho  American 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
seem  to  look  lightly  upon  our  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  to  their  country, 
should  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  for 
mere  diplomacy  without  business 
backing  means  very  little.  The 
following  shows  tho  details:  — 


7?  be  nt 
Total ... 


-11-111 

490.101  41,615  8  4 

312.067  &5.S&5  27.5 


..  7.377,531  1,956,9*  26  5 


A  nation  which  purchases  26.5 
per  cent  of  a  country’s  steel  ex¬ 
ports  over  a  five  year  period  must 
be  of  vital  importance  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  that  country. 


THE  M 


FOUND  LACKING 


essageJ^j 


Enron  Yoshiro  Snkalilnl 
held  tile  important  positions 
of  Minister  of  Finance  190G, 


leleg 


In- 


Con- 


ternationnl  Economic 
foronce  in  Berlin,  etc.  i'o  is 
now  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers  and  has  been  conspi¬ 
cuous  In  untiring  work  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  Understanding  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  America. 


War  between  American  ano 
Japan  on  tho  Pacific  is  the  worst 
calamity  that  may  happen  lo  hu¬ 
manity.  We,  the  people  of  both 
countries,  are  duly  bound  to  prev¬ 
ent  it,  and  I  dnre  state  that  the 
Jnpanesc  people  as  a  whole  are 
one  In  their  determination  to  bo 
friendly  with  the  United  States. 

Our  nation  Is  not  forgetful  of  the 
kindness  of  the  American  people 
which  has  been  consistently 
shown  to  Jnpnn  for  tho  past 
seventy  years.  We  remeber  that 
kindnoss  and  aro  grateful  to 
America,  but  that  fooling  of  grntl- 
will  return  In  manifold  ways 
whoxXche  principle  ,b£  justice  and 
humanity  is  observed.  We  must 
always  insist  that  justice  and 
fairplay  be  done  to  us  as  we  must 
observe  it  toward  others. 


relations  in  tho  utmost  frankness,  avoiding  that  poiilc 
insincerity  that  too  frequently  forth  of 

a  controversial  point  of  n™  J§°  be  b 

those  believed  to  hold  v.ews  to  the  Cont ?'  fa  them 
entire'v  the  letters,  articles  and  answers  herein  preset, t 
a  cross-section  of  Japanese  W">®“ch  £  we  believe, 
has  never  before  been  presented  our  friends  of  the 

0ni‘Tothcs?columns  have  contributed  Japanese  of  many 
opinions  on  many  points,  some  presenting  viesvs,  in  frank- 
ness  and  sincerity,  that  may  appea.  exlraontaary  to  the 
American  readers  to  whom  they  are  primarily  addressed 
No  individual  opinion,  of  course,  expresses  gen™,  jjAIic 
opinion,  and  no  general  deduction  should  be  drawn  from 
any  one  opinion  herein  set  down.  Wo  trust  that  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  will  weigh  the  -«  of  opinion  to  bo 
derived  from  a  reading  of  -hem  all,  which  concensus 
may  be  regarded  as  the  mass  opinion  of  the  people  of 

this  Empire.  „  ,  ..  .  „ 

We  believe  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  many  opi¬ 
nions  set  forth  in  these  columns  will  give  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  reader  a  clear  idea  of  what  Japan  is  thinking  in 
respect  to  the  immigration  issue  and  m  regard  to  the 
clause  of  the  recently  enacted  Immigration  Lawexclud-- 
ing  Japanese  from  entering  the  United  States. 

The  Japan  Times  has  solicited  the  letters  and  articles 
herein  published,  in  order  to  present  them  as  a  Message 
from  Japan  to  America,  in  the  hope  that  this  Message 
will  rekindle  the  fires  of  true  understanding,  and  in  the 
further  hope  that  this  publication  of  views  and  opinions 
will  elicit  a  Message  from  America  to  Japan  in  the  form 
of  as  equally  a  frank  and  broad  expression  of  American 
views. 

Through  such  an  exchange  of  honest  opinion  we 
believe  that  the  beginning  of  a  renewed  understanding 
will  come,  and  with  a  renewal  of  understanding  and  a 
brushing  away  of  the  undergrowth  of  misunderstanding 
that  has  been  zealously  cultivated  during  the  past  few 
there  will  be  a  renewal  oT lifat  staunch  friendship 


WILL  AMERICA 
DISAPPOINT  HER 
FIRM  FRIEND? 


Brusque  Brushing  Aside  Of 
The  Fruits  Of  Friendly  Efforts 
Came  As  Surprise  And  Shock 


Dr  J-  Soycdn  studied  in  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokyo, 
and  in  Cambridge  and  Heidel¬ 
berg  Universities.  He  has 
hold  several  Important  Gov¬ 
ernment  positions  and  was 
once  Vice  -Minister  of  Flnanco 
under  tho  Okuma  Cabinet. 


On  the  other  hand,  tho  United 
States  is  a  heavy  importer  of  Ja¬ 
panese  raw  silk,  silk  fabrics,  tea, 
camphor  and  China  ware.  The 
Japanese  exports  to  tho  United 
States  during  the  past  decade 
are  as  follows:  — 


I  believe  that  the  present  ques¬ 
tion  between  America  and  Japan 
is  easily  solved  If  tho  American 
|  people  so  will.  "Nothing  is  set¬ 


tled  until  rightly  settled"  is  for- 
true. 


the  crippling  effects  of  tho  re¬ 
cent  earthquake  disaster  upon  her 


(090's  omitted) 


SSI 


1919  .  2,173,400 

1920  .  2,336,175 

1921  .  1,614.153 

1922  .  1HKS03 


KS 

623  093 
665  017 


X1S21  .  662,541 


industrial  development  havo  not 
been  so  ruinous  as  was  imagined. 
The  trade  between  the  two  coun¬ 
is  increasing  steadily,  with 
tho  result  that  tho  economic  re¬ 
lations  are  becoming  still  closer, 
•hich  in  their  turn  are  conductive 
to  the  development  of  the  c 


(X  first  five  i 
As  will  be  s 


e  abovi 


table  tho  United  States  holds  the 
premier  place  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Japan,  its  portion  comprising 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  tho  to¬ 
tal  exports  and  far  surpassing  the 
other  countries.  For  example,  as 
to  raw  silk,  the  United  States  Im¬ 
ported  50,711,000  pounds  In  1922 
of  which  Japan  contributed  40,- 
028,000  pounds  or  79  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports.  Tho  United 
States  has  become  by  far  tho 
gest  silk  consuming  and  manu¬ 
facturing  country  In  the  world, 
its  silk  industry  engaging  over 
130,000  persons  and  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts  amounting  to  5600,000,000. 
There  has  thus  been  established 
a  close  interdependence  between 
th0  American  silk  manufacturing 
To  Illustrate,  Japan  has  bought  industry  and  the  Japanese  reeling 


tX  first 


all 


United  States 
sort  of  industrial  machinery.  The 
following  table  testifies  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  Japan  as  a  buyer 
of  American  machinery,  ranking 
in  1913  the  eighth  in  order  but  tho 
second  In  1922  though  falling  to 
tho  third  In  1923. 

Comparative  values  of  foreign 
markets  for  American  machinery. 


Countries. 


Yn'uA  Biu  k 


1922 


22  697,312 


1,7-1 1.4  V, 


industry. 


•aging  Trado 


Oltir  Countries., 


Co  untiles. 
CMKdKlogiloml 


27,071,031 

14.617,31-1 

8,.255',4U'l 


ately  for  both  count¬ 
ries  there  aro  very  few  branches 
of  industry  that  are  in  rivalry 
or  will  .  likely  come  into  keen 
competition  with  each  other  in 
tho  world's  market.  The  con¬ 
sumptive  and  productive  expan¬ 
sion  of  Japan  lias  been  due  m 
|y  to  the  purchase  of  raw  and 
other  materials  from  foreign 
countries.  And  in  this  America 
industry  lias  been  'tho  largest 
beneficiaries  ,us  wo  have  seen 
liuoF-'-'i  j  will  be  to  ’mutual  interest  If 
112,263,922  I  industrial  cooperation  between 

i  two  peoples  Is  promoted  In  some 
other.  It  may  bo  suggost- 
ni-flnished 


123,603,127 


Jed  that  America 
jarticlcs  should  lie  imported  and 
Iworked  upon  in  Japaneso  factor 
J  as  a  joint  enterprise  or  other¬ 
wise. 

•  Tho  futuro  of  the  Amerlco-Ja- 
Japan  is  also  a  heavy  buyer  of  j  aneso  cconomic  relation  depends 
American  steel,  her  purchases 

constituting  a  striking  proportion  upon  the  prosperity  and  friendly 

of  the  total  exports  of  tho  Unit-  re]ation  of  the  two  countries  should  also  endeavour 
proportion  of  seven  leading  Amer-  I  misgivings.  Fortunately  for  Japan  for  mutual  benefits. 


Through  Commerce  to  Amity 
Thero  is  a  traditional  amity  bi 
veen  Japan  and  tho  United 
States  since  tho  opening  of  this 
country  to  tho  world's  Intercourse, 
and  anybody  who  knows  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  growth  of  recent  trade 
relation  between  Japan  and  the 
United  Stutes  should  know  that 
this  nmicablo  friendship  has 
spired  tho  people  of  both  ct 
tdies  for  mutual  comprehension 
and  confidence  which  contributed 
to  the  steady  and  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  between  th- 
two  countries.  Where  ther 
was  no  confidence  and  spi¬ 
rit  of  cooperation  there  was  sel¬ 
dom  any  success. 

In  comerclnl  relations  tho  pros¬ 
perity  of  one  party  Is  usually 
advantageous  to  the  other.  1 
ought  to  bo  considered,  therefon 
bounden  duty  for 
the  people  of  both  countries  one  | 
and  all  to  uphold  and  strengthen 
friendship  which  has  been 
such  a  potent  factor  in  the  past, 
have  seen,  and  wlich  should 
be  made  the  foundation  of  a  heal¬ 
thy  social  and  business  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  countries, 
guaranteeing  peace  on  tho  Pacific, 
creating  a  new  and  vigorous  con¬ 
sciousness  that  without  this 
friendly  cooperation  neither  party 
will  succeed,  while  with  It  oltlsor 
will  never  fall.  It  hardly  needs 
to  bo  said,  of  course,  that  such 
cooperation  should  not  be  confin¬ 
ed  to  businessmen  only,  but  tho 
official  elements  of  each  country 
well  as  abroad 


Before  going  into  any  discussion 
of  this  matter  let  us  consider: 

A.  AVhether  tho  United  States 
and  Japan  should  develop  and  reap 
mutual  benefits— material  and 
spiritual— by  furthering  commer¬ 
cial,  religious  and  scientinc  rela¬ 
tionships;  or  whether  they  are  t< 
lose  all  this  simply  over  a  matter 
of  tho  cntranco  or  the  barring  of 
a  few  hundred  immigrants. 

B.  Whether  they  should  co- 
operato  In  tho  maintenance  of  the 
pence  of  tho  Pacific;  or  whether 
they  should  sacrifice  international 
peace  for  the  sake  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  problem. 

C.  Whether  they  should  solve 
the  racial  problem  by  a  high  and 
noble  sense  of  mouerauon  anu 
justice;  or  whether  they  will  kindle 
tho  fire  of  racial  hatred  thereby 
sowing  tho  seeds  of  a  conflict  for 
more  extensive  and  bloody  than 
tho  late  war. 


i  Good  Faith 


for 


years,  l 


that  hns  heretofore  marked  the  relations  of  Japan  and 
America  during  the  past  seventy  years,  ever  since  Japan 
entered  the  world  of  International  relations  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  hope  of  The  Japan  Times  materializes  and  a 
Message  from  America  to  Japan  is  received,  such  a  mes¬ 
sage  will  be  published  in  a  fei-Hngual  edition,  that  it  may 
have  the  widest  possible  field  of  usefulness  in  this  corner 
of  the  globe. 


>  all  vi 


We  send  this  Message  forth  to  America,  trusting  that 
it  may  receive  as  frank  a  hearing  as  the  contributors 
to  it  have  been  frank  and  honest  in  the  setting  forth  of 
their  views  on  a  subject  of  vital  concern  to  this  Nation, 
and  in  the  further  trust  that  this  message  may  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  near  future. 


Why  Has  America  Found  The 
Japanese  Undesirable  People 
As  Settlers  And  Neighbours? 


the  traditonal  friendship  with 
United  States,  and  has  been  ready 
to  sacrifice  much  to  meet  with 
America's  wishes  so  long  as  they 
were  reasonable  and  bearable.  The 
proofs  for  making  this  statement 
ure  many,  leading  ones  being  the 
fuithful  carrying  out  of  the  spirit 
of  the  "Gentlemen’s  Agreement," 
the  abolition  of  the  issuing  of 
passports  to  so-called  "picture 
brides,"  and  above  all  Japan's 
prompt  entrance  Into  the  concilia¬ 
tory  atttltude  and  promises  of  the 
Washington  Conference. 

To  these  must  bo  added  the 
prevalence  of  moderation  and 
forbearance  shown  throughout 
this  country  while  the  Immi¬ 
gration  BUI  was  up  for 
discussion  and  after  It  had 
been  passed  by  Congress.  Such 
facts  as  the  wnrm  and  sincere 
welcome  given  to  the  American 
"round-the-world"  aviators  by  the 
whole  Japanese  nation  just  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  and 
the  unanimous  vote  passing  the  bill 
to  solve  the  much  abused  question 
of  dual  citizenship  by  the  Diet  even 
after  President  Coolidgo  had  given 
his  assent  to  tho  Immigration  BUI, 
must  not  bo  lost  sight  of. 


Mr.  Motosada  Zumoto  is  well 
known  as  an  eminent  English 
scholar  and  writer.  He  was 
twice  appointed  as  Private 
Secretary  to  tho  late  Prince 
Ito  and  was  once  non-bfUcial 
member  of  the  Residency- 
General  of  Chosen.  Ho  is  a 

well  as  in  qualification.  1-le 
is  the  founder  of  The  Japan 
Times  and  was  once  connected 
with  the  Seoul  Press.  Mr.  Zu- 
moto  owns  and  edits  that  ex¬ 
cellent  weekly  English  niaga- 
gine,  The  Herald  of  Asia. 


Right  falust  Triumph 


Madame  H.-  I-Iatoyamn  is 
the  widow  o*  tho  late  Dr.  Hn- 
toyama  and  Is  widely  known 
as  a  pioneer  educationalist  of 
Japan.  Ho  sons  nro  promi¬ 
nent  publicists. 


both  at  ! 


lie  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
proposed  quite  against  his  own 

conscience  that  the  Knlsor  should 

be  killed  and  Indemnity  be  de¬ 
manded  of  Germany  entirely  be¬ 
yond  her  resources,  that  ho  might 
win  popularity.  In  a  similar  way. 

A  certain  MM  «  «*•  »■*  ■BH|  ("“HI 
vorsity  of  Wellesley  spoke  In  o  a  creation  in  tho  hands  of  some 
mooting  of  educational  men  American  politicians  who  wore 
Jr.  Tokyo  on  tho  subject  ,jjrectly  Interested  In  tho  matter, 
of  nntl-Janaiilsm,  comparing  1 

it  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  S  (Continued  on  Pago  17.  Col.  1) 


With  the  excetpion  of  extreme 
views  held  by  few  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  is  united  and  determined  to 
solve  the  problem  and  remedy  the 
defects  by  a  duo  revision  of  the 
existing  treaty  or  by  other  dip¬ 
lomatic  means.  Japan  is  earnest¬ 
ly  expectant  and  hopeful  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  fair  and  just 
views  in  America.  This  Is  a  clear 
nnd  unmistakable  evidence  that 
Japan  is  ready  to  act  in  tho  light 
wny  with  respect  to  the  three 
alternative  questions  put  before. 

Therefore  it  remains  but  to  see 
— whether  the  United  Stntes  is 
prepared  to  do  the  same  or  to 
disappoint  Japan,  in  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  commercial,  international 
or  racial  consequences. 

Of  course,  as  tho  most  wealthy 
powerful  nation  existing  tho  Unit¬ 
ed  States  can  do  as  sho  wishes. 
She  might  go  still  urther  and  by 
revising  her  Constitution  deprive 
tho  right  of  citizenship  to  those 
born  in  the  United  States  of 
Jnpaneso  parentage.  But  what  is 
tho  use  or  justification  of  going 
to  such  an  extremity.  Is  it  the 
way  tn  treat  innocent.  Japanese 
residing  in  America  whose  right 
Is  guaranteed  by  tho  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  that  Commonwealth?  Is 
It  fair  nnd  reasonable  to  Ignor 
tho  good  intention  nnd  precious- 
honor  of  a  friendly  nation?  Sup¬ 
posing  that  no  deference  be  paid 
to  Japan  or  to  tho  Japanese  In 
America,  Is  it  not  ugainst  tho 
true  American  spirit  of  equality, 
justice  nnd  fraternity? 

It  Is  tho  ardent  prayer  of  th« 
wholo  nation  of  Japan  that  fair¬ 
ness  and  justice  should  ultimately 
prevail  in  tho  United  Stntes,  and 
that  the  problem  should  bo  solved 
in  n  wny  worthy  of  tho  Greatest 
Republic  of  the  World,  enabling 
thereby  tho  two  nations  to  work, 
hand  in  hand,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
not  only  for  thoir  mutual  benefit 
but  for  tho  cause  of  International 
peace  nnT  'Ivlllzatioxi. 


Speaking  before  tho  World's 
ress  Congress  convened  at  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Hawaii,  in  October,  1921,  1 
made  a  reference,  among  other 
things,  to  possible  dangers  of  col¬ 
lision  between  the  antagonistic 
cultures  represented  by  the 
Americans  and  Jnpnnese.  I  may 
here  quote  some  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  I  then  ventured  on  this 
delicate  topic: — 

"It  lias  to  be  admitted  that, 
when  two  civilizations  express¬ 
ing  temperaments  and  moods  as 
different  from  each  other  as  the 
civilizations  of  tho  Orient  and 
Occident  come  into  contact,  the 
shock  Is  bound  to  be  mutually 
unpleasant  and  disconcerting. 
The  impact  necessarily  engen¬ 
ders  heat  which,  unless  It  is 
handled  with  utmost  care  and 
patience,  may  result  In 
fiagrations  unparalleled  In  the 
dark  history  of  human  wi 
and  sufferings. 

"When  Commodore  Perry 
forcibly  knocked  at  the  unwlll- 
secluded  Japan 
ars  ago,  ho  littlo 
In  truth 


lng  doors  of 
some  seventy  yeai 
thought  that  he 
opening  a  fioodgnte  of  endh 
trouble  and  tribulation  to  the 
world  of  the  West  in  geneval 
nnd  to  his  own  country  In  par¬ 
ticular.  I  do  not  mean  in  any¬ 
way  to  blame  either  tho  gallant 
American  olficer  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  sent  him.  Ho  only- 
performed  a  task  which  in  the 
irresistible  march  of  human 
affairs  some  one  had  to  tackle 
sooner  or  later.  And 
dit.  It  must  be  said  that  he 
accomplished  hls  painful 
u-lth  so  much  skill  and  judgment 
that  he  is  now  remembered  by 
the  Japuneso  people  ns  o 
their  greatest  benefactors. 


ment  the  "West  has  to  go  through 
in  its  relations  and  attitude 
toward  tho  East  will  bo  ex¬ 
tremely  painful,  and  it  Is  there¬ 
fore  easily  concelvnblo  that  this 
process  will  not  bo  free  from 
complications  nnd  oven  crises 
threatening  grave  catastrophes. 

“Whilo  not  unaware  of  tho 
plttaWa  nnd  dangers  ahead  of 

us  in  this  direction,  I  feel  Buro 
that  tills  problem  of  cultural 
collision  will  not  lead  to  warlike 
complications  In  so  far  at  least 
as  It  concerns  Jaapn  and  tho 
United  States.  The  question  of 
cultural  antagonism  Is  one  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  official 
conventions.  It  is  a  permanent 
problem  of  history,  nnd  we 
Orientals  are  ready  to  take  a 
philosophic  view  of  tho  matter. 
Wo  will  certainly  not  hpsitate 
to  call  attention,  sometimes  in 
n  loud  voice,  to  tho  Occident’s 
failure  or  unwillingness  to 
meet  our  just  demands  for  fall- 
treatment  when  such  failure  on 
Its  part  is  considered  to  be  In¬ 
compatible  with  our  honor  or  our 
•ital  Interests.  But  we  aro  not 
n  any  haste  to  press  the  point, 
trusting  to  tho  ultimate  mend¬ 
ing  of  evil  ways  on  tho  part  of 
the  West. 

philosophic  attitude  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  East  is 
illustrated  in  a  striking  manner 
by  Japan's  handling  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  question.  Deeply'  as  wo 
feel  the  affront  which  the  State 
of  California,  by  Its  frankly  dis¬ 
criminatory  legislation  against 
nationals  lawfully  admitted 
nnd  in  other  ways,  por- 
natlonal 


Tho  Awakening  Of  Japan 
"So  long  ns  tho  contact  be¬ 
tween  tho  East  and  West 
mninod  limited  and  occasional, 
there  was  of  course  littlo  danger 
of  a  serious  clash.  But  tho 
outlook  ossenltally  changed  when 
the  East  demonstrated 
ability  to  hold  its  own  against! 
the  West  In  all  fields  of  activity,  j 
In  war  nnd  in  peace.  Thej 
Japaneso  victories  at  Mukden  j 
nnd  in  tho  Sea  of  Japan  an¬ 
nounced  to  tho  astonished  world 
tho  opening  of  a  now  ^era  in 
tho  history  of  relations  between 
East  and  West.  Tho  process 
of  mental  and  moral  roadjust- 


thcre, 

sistently  offers  to  oui 
amour  proper,  there  aro  few 
sane-minded  men  among  us 
who  even  dream  of  tho  possibil¬ 
ity  of  war  in  connection  with 
the  problem  of  California.  While 
in  no  way  relaxing  our  efforts 
to  settlo  this  troublo  in  a  man¬ 
ner  satisfactory  to  both  sides, 
wo"  at  tho  same  time  realize 
the  peculiar  difficulties  lying  in 
tho  way  of  such  solution.  Wo 
nro,  consequently,  prepared  to 
possess  our  soul  in  patienco  and 
trust  to  tho  potent  power  of 
time  In  solving  all  difficulties. 
Question  As  Old  As  History 
"In  a  word  tho  difference  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  many  centuries'  stand¬ 
ing;  It  Is  in  fact  n3  old  us 
history  Itself.  If  tho  West  per¬ 
sistently  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  justice  and 
aggravates  the  antagonism  of 
culture  by  Injecting  race  pre¬ 
judice  into  it,  It  is  not  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  tho  result  may 
possibly  bo  a  war  of  races  in- 
|  comparably  moro  calamitous 
than  tho  last  great  war  itself. 

|  To  a  largo  extent,  therefore,  tho 
responsibility  for  tho  avoidance 
of  such  a  calamity  rests  with  tho 
civilized  nations  of  tho  -West. 
Wo  havo  too  much  confidence 
in  tho  good  sense  of  thoso  na¬ 
tions  to  think  it  probablo  that 
(Continued  on  Page  10,  Col.  1) 
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In  Religion,  Trade  And 
Culture  Japan  Owes  Much 
To  Transpacific  Friends 


Prof.  AT.  Mutsumoto  Is  n 
graduate  of  Yule  University 
unrt  occupies  llio  position  cf 
Vice-President  of  the  ICnnsal 
Gtikuin.  n  well  known  Metho¬ 
dist  mission  college  at  Kobe. 

The  United  Slates  is  Japan' 
best  customer  In  respect  to  both 
exports  and  imports. 

Thirty  five  percent  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Japan  is  with 
the  United  States. 

In  respect  to  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  and  their  technical  ap¬ 
plication,  tho  United  Stated  has 
been  an  excellent  instructor  and 
It  Is  altogether  probnble  that  this 
relation  will  continue.  Even  the 
religion  of  Jesus  now  deeply  ro¬ 
oted  in  Japanese  soli  was  im¬ 
planted  nt  first  chiefly  by  Amer¬ 
ican  missionaries.  It  may  bo 
needless  to  repeat  that  it  was 
tiro  United  States  which  some 
seventy  years  ngo  introduced  Ja¬ 
pan  into  the  comity  of  nations. 

The  Japanese  people  have  an 
historic  nnd  sentimental  bias  In 
favor  of  tho  United  States.  But 
Is  Japan's  presont  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  United  States  changing 
on  account  of  tho  enactment  of 
the  new  immigration  legislation 
containing  the  Japanese  exclu¬ 
sion  clause?  Japan's  attitude 
toward  America,  I  should  confcsB, 
is  now  rather  an  attitude  of 
disappointment  and  discontent, 
but  nevertheless  nn  attitude  of 
patience,  forbearance,  persistent 
good  will  nnd  trust. 

No  Senister  Designs 
Such  a  strong  tie  as  has  been 
existing  for  so  long  between  Ja¬ 
pan  and  America  cannot  nnd 
ought  not  to  bo  broken.  Only 
by  friendship  and  co-operation 
will  the  two  nations  benefit  eco¬ 
nomically  and  otherwise.  It  is 
not  Japan's  ambition  to  control 
the  Pacific.  Much  less  is  it  her 
yltin  to  gain  a  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Slates  on  tho  Paci¬ 
fic  coast.  The  congested  popula. 
Lion  of  Japan  needs  an  outlet 
The  United  States  and  Canada, 
because  of  their  sparsely  settled 
condition,  their  immediate  prox¬ 
imity  and  their  rich  soil,  natural, 
ly  Invito  immigraton.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  has,  however,  1 
problems  and  the  immigration 
problem  is  a  very  serious  one 
we  are  all  aware. 

What  wo  Japanese  really  wi 
is  full  recognition  by  America 
and  tho  nations  of  tho  world.  W 
ask  for  our  people  that  they,  by 
treaty,  bo  placed  upon  tho  piano 
of  equality  with  tho  most  favorod 
nations,  that  they  bo  recognized 
ns  the  equal  of  any  nation  of 
the  'white  race;'  in  short,  that 
the  Japanese  bo  given 
privilege  of  immigration 
tho  States  on  the  equal  quota 
basis,  and  also  the  right  of 
naturalization,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  citizens  upon 
the  same  terms  that  the  Germans, 
French,  Russians.  Hungnrini 
Italians,  Poles,  Spanish,  Por- 
tugeuse,  Jews  nnd  Syrians  may 
immigrate  and  become  oitlzens 
of  America. 

Compare  Japancso  To  Syrians 
What  we  protest  against  is  the 
discrimination  clause  In  the  new 
Immigration  Law,  We  hope  that 
America  is  nut  excluding  Asiatics 
from  her  country  because  they 
are  not  white  In  color.  Who 
whiter,  Syrians  or  Chinoso, 
Hungarians  or  Japanese? 
hope  that  the  United  States  that 
lias  been  a  moral  leader  of  the 
world  is  not  fomenting  any  future 
race  war.  Tho  Japanese  peoph 
do  not  understand  why  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  which  once  caused 
'hermit  nntlon  In  tho  East  to  give 
up  Its  policy  of  exclusion  is 
herself  adopting  the  same  policy 
with  regard  to  that  nation. 

Are  the  Japancso  less  W( 
people,  from  an  American  view¬ 
point,  than  the  Poles,  Hungarii 
Russians  and  Syrians?  Is 
Japanese  clement  in  the  States  a 
menace  to  the  American  civilizn. 
lion?  Who  can  honestly  bclievi 

It  may  seem  rather  slrnngi 
that  n  country  which  sendb'  mis¬ 
sionaries  abroad  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind  makes  a  discriminnt 
of  color  and  race  at  home.  1 
are  hnpp.v  to  know,  however,  thnt 
this  Japanese  exclusion  legisla¬ 
tion  does  not  really  represent  tin 
mind  of  tho  American  people  nnd 
that  they  are  trying  to  correct 


LET  JAPAN  ACT 
IN  THE  BETTER 
CHRISTIAN  WAY 

Mr.  Isoli  Yamngata  is  a  web 
known  student  of  English  nnd 
a  writer  on  contemporary  to¬ 
pics  which  frequently  appear 
in  English  ns  well  n3  In  vor- 
nnculnr  papers.  Mr.  Yuinnga- 
tn  was  onco  Editor  of  the 
Seoul  Press  published  in  Ko- 


Could  America  be  induced 
revoke  tho  discriminatory  1 
migration  law,  nothing  would 
more  welcome.  I  am  afraid,  how¬ 
ever  that  in  spite  of  ull  sincere  nnd 
earnest  efforts  that  are  being  and 
ill  bo  put  forth  by  Japan  and 
her  friends  in  America,  such  con. 
tlngency  will  not  tako  place  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  ever. 

mo  it  appears  thnt  the 
American  people  as  a  wliolo  are 
determined  to  close  their  doors 
against  us  nnd  will  not  soon 
change  their  minds.  They  have 
good  reasons  for  desiring  to  keep 
their  land  entirely  white,  though 
fc-w  people  will  dare  say  thnt  it 
not  selfish  and  'is  not  In 
variance  with  Christian  precepts. 


what  they  call  a  blunder  which 
tho  Congress  made.  Lot  not  pro. 
fcssional  party  politicians  rule  a 
nation!  Let  not  un-American 
Americans  control  America!  May 
the  spirit  of  the  Puritans  and 
Huguenots  of  old  (though  the 
condition  of  the  United  Stator 
is  chnnged  nnd  n  new  modified 
policy  may  bo  needed,  yet  their 
spirit  ought  to  be  followed)  nnd 
the  mind  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  still  rule  the  Great  Re¬ 
public! 

And  let  tho  light  of  the  Sun 
and  tho  StJirs  unitedly  shine  forth 
n  Its  brightness  and  glory  for 
lie  penco  nnd  enlightenment 
.ho  Pacific  nnd  *i 
world. 


tho  whole 


PnOT  RESTRICTION  BUT  DISCRIMINATION  f 


Unless  their  nature  undergoes  n 
sudden  change  for  tho  better, 
they  will  abide  by  tbo  decision 
their  legislators  have  adopted 
against  us.  Not  only  that  but  as 
goes  on  the  more  character- 
tistic  of  them  will  begin  to 
persecute  the  Japanese  immi 
already  living  among 
them.  They  will  even  desire  and 
ttempt  to  deprive  them  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  legally  pos. 
scssed  by  them.  Prediction  is 
igcrous',  but  I  think  I  can  sufe. 
prediet  that  -if  things  arc  al¬ 
lowed  to  drift  on  as  at  present, 
the  situation  will  grow  worse  and 
the  unpleasant  feelings,  which  ari 
now  being  folt  by  both  American! 
and  Japanese,  will  bo  aggravated 
into  enmity  and  even  hatred 
The  result  will  be  something 
disastrous. 

All  of  us  must  endeavor 
prevent  such  contingency  from 
taking  place.  Some  bold  and 
heroic  steps  must  now  be  taken, 
before  it  is  too  late.  As  I  already 
said,  Americans'  in  their  presen: 
mood  of  mind,  arc  hardly 
to  take  such  steps.  It  then 
lows  that  Japan  must  act. 

Withdraw  All 
In  wliat  way,  then,  shall 
act?  In  order  to  got 
for  all  of  tho  fundamental 
of  perpetual  Japanese-Ain 
frictions,  I  had  been  for 
advocating  tho  complete 
wal  of  tho  Japanese  inm 
from  California.  Onco 
urge  that  this  suggestion  of 
bo  acted  upon  at  tho 
sible  date.  This  step,  if 
by  our  Government,  will 
America,  ns  nothing  will 
strongly,  how  highly  we 
her  friendship  nnd  how  ear 
wo  desire  to  live  in  peace 


Japanese,  as  u  people  and  as  a  Government,  !>3V(' 
never  resented  “restriction”  as  a  general  thing,  aUlioU^1’ 
naturally,  regretting  that  the  opportunities  of  |ll(’ 
United  States  are  not  open  to  some  portion  of  l'cr 
surplus  population. 

It  is  “Discrimination”  which  both  the  Japanese  ll0‘ 
eminent  and  the  Japanese  people  resent. 

This  ought  to  he  clearly  understood. 

Through  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  so  successful 
made  political  capital  out  of  the  “nnli-Japam'se” 
question,  the  American  people  generally  have  been  ipnde- 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  to  “flood 
America”  with  immigrants,  largely  with  some  vog“c 
and  undefined  political  or  military  object. 

That  Japan  does  not  resent  restriction  is  evidenc¬ 
ed  from  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  in  Japs'1 
any  showing  of  resentment  against  the  “White  Aust¬ 
ralia"  policy,  under  which  emigrants  from  Japan  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  that  land  nor  help  to  people  its 
great  tracts  of,  as  yet,  waste  country.  The  reason  is 
That  the  Australian  policy  is  not  “discriminatory”. 

That  Japan  docs  not  resent  restriction  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Stales  was  evidenced  by  the  willingness  with  which 
this  country  entered  into  the  Gentlemen’s  Agreement, 
which  agreement  Japan  has  most  scrupulously  observ¬ 
ed,  to  such  an  extent  that  today  there  arc  fewer  Japa¬ 
nese  subjects  in  the  United  States,  including  Hawaii, 
than  fifteen  years  ago. 

That  there  is  today  no  desire  in  Japan  to  send  many 
emigrants  to  the  United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  in  the  name  of  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  a  year  ago  that,  If  Japan  were  to  he  included 
among  the  “quota  countries”  under  the  pending  Amer¬ 
ican  Immigration  Law,  it  would  be  considered  here 
that  the  Gentlemen’s  Agreement  would  remain  in  ef¬ 
fect,  so  that  to  even  the  fewer  Ilian  two  hundred  im¬ 
migrants  eligible  for  admission  to  the  United  States  un¬ 
der  the  quota  rule  passports  would  not  be  issued  if  of 
the  laboring  class. 

That  Japan  has  no  political  designs  in  America 
through  the  citizenship  right  conferred  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Stales  upon  children  of  Japanese 
parents  born  in  the  United  States  is  well  evidenced  in 
the  fad  that  for  years  Japan  has  been  Ihe  only  nation, 
among  Ihe  many  which  consider  citizenship  as  based 
upon  race,  that  has  had  a  provision  in  its  citizenship 
lav<  permitting  children  of  its  race  born  abroad 
nouncc  the  citizenship  of  the  fathers.  This  law  has 
recently  been  extended  so  that  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  recognizes  as  citizens  of  the  land  of  their  birth  all 
Japanese  children  horn  in  the  United  Stales,  except  as  ex¬ 
pressly  demonstrate  their  desire  to  be  regarded  as  Ja¬ 
panese  subjects.  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  to  mention  on¬ 
ly  a  few,  have  no  such  provisions  in  their  citizenship 
laws. 

All  the  talk  of  Japanese  desire  to  encourage  the  Ja¬ 
panese  birth  rate  in  the  United  Stales;  all  the  lalk  of 
the  subsidizing  of  brides  from  Japan  for  Japanese  in 
America,  and  such,  is  spread  either  by  those  who  know¬ 
ingly  deceive  the  American  people  in  order  to  profit 
politically  through  the  racial  antagonism  aroused  or  by 
those  who  speak  in  ignorance,  never  having  impartial¬ 
ly  investigated  the  fads. 

Japanese  emigrants  would  settle  in  the  United 
Stales  eagerly,  if  permitted.  That  is  beyond  question, 
just  as  the  emigrants  of  every  other  counlry  of  the  globe 
desire  lo  enler  America  and  have  been  entering  America 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  necessitate  the  checks  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  Law  of  1921,  and  of  this  year.  Japanese  have 
the  same  desire  to  belter  themselves  as  have  Irish,  the 
Italians  the  Spanish  and  every  other  race. 

But  Japan  has  been  the  only  nation  among  the  many 
which  has  met  the  growing  objection  in  America  lo  ex¬ 


tensive  immigration:  the  only  nation  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  restrict  the  emigration  of  her  people  to 
America. 

Japan  has  always  recognized  the  right  of  the  United 
Stales  lo  determine  her  own  immigration  policy,  as  all 
other  nations  determine  their  immigration  policies. 

ib  no)  restriction,  therefore,  but  discrimination 
that  is  objected  lo.  and  Japan  believes  that  in  such  ob¬ 
jection  she  has  right  on  her  side,  the  right  of  treaty, 
law  and  humanity. 

Particularly  does  she  resent  the  discrimination  in 
recent  American  legislation  because  she  believes  it  has 
been  foisted  upon  her  and  upon  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  themselves  through  a  campaign 
of  fact  distortion,  and  manufactured  evidence,  and  an 
appeal  to  racial  sentiment  by  those  lo  Whome  the  truth, 
fairness,  and  all  that  is  included  in  the  term  “Amer¬ 
icanism”  have  been  subordinated  to  political  ambition. 


Bad  Manners  Of  Immingrants 
And  Offensive  Rudeness  Of 
Californian  A  Bad  Mixture 


ANTICIPATED  THIS 
ACTION,  BUT  IT 
HAS  NO  REMEDY 

Dr.  T.  Fukuila  studied  eco¬ 
nomics  and  history  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  at  tho  Leipzig 
University  nnd  also  attended 
the  Paris  and  Munchen  Uni¬ 
versities.  He  is  considered 
th0  highest  authority  In  poli- 
Mcnl  economy  among  his  own 
countrymen. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter 
•om  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  | 
Yale  University  In  which  he  r 
otted  very  much  tho  anti-Japanese  I 
legislation,  and  fissured  mo  that  1 
expression  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  public  opln.on.  From  this 
fully  suppose  that  all 

Japan  is  frequently  held  up  before  the  American  peo-  ,hou‘;htful 


across  the  Pacific.  It  will 
to  the  American  people 
heathen  na  wo  nre,  wo  111 
net  nn  llio  teaching  of  Chi 
turning  tho  other  cheek 
slapped. 

Tile  world  ip  full  of 
and  woe,  because  tho 
Christian  nations  of 
fuse  to  act  as  Christ 
Let  Japan  he  tho  first  to 
a  Christian  nation  and 
tho  world  tho 
ihe  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
'ho  world  will  ho  the 
such  Christian  example 
heathen  nation. 


pie  as  the  “traditional  enemy”,  this  being  particularly 
o  during  Ihe  past  twenty  years.  On  the  contrary,  Ainer- 
ca  has  been  held  up  before  the  Japanese  people  as  the 
traditional  friend”,  the  great  Power  to  which  Japan 
has  turned  in  her  emergencies,  the  nation  to  whom  Japan 
owes  so  much  in  the  way  of  modern  culture  and  trade. 

Japan,  during  all  the  years  of  anti-Japanese  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  continued  to  regard  Amer 
icu  as  her  best  friend  accepting  unquestioningly  the 
planation  that  the  anti-Japanese  persecution  came  from 
the  unthinking  minority  of  the  country. 

The  enactment  of  the  “Exclusion  Clause"  of  the 
Immigration  Law  of  1924  came  as  a  wholly  unexpected 
and  totally  undeserved  blow  to  Japan;  a  blow  from 
friend  towards  whom  Japan  had  during  the  past  three 
decades  done  everything  possible  to  show  appreciation 
of  what  America  had  done  and  to  whom  Japan  had 
given  every  possible  demonstration  of  the  fact  of  Japa¬ 
nese  friendship  and  regard. 

If  that  Immigration  Law  had  excluded  all  immig¬ 
ration,  Japan  would  not  have  resented  it,  and  could 
not  have. 

If  that  Immigration  Law  liad  placed  Japan  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  lands,  permitting  the  entry  into 
America  of  a  mere  154  annually,  Japan  would  not  hav 
resented  it.  hut  would  have  willingly  and  gladly  taken 
precautions  lo  see  that  even  that  few  would  not  Vu>-- 
^one  lo  America. 

But  Japan  does  resent  a  clause  that,  while  not  men 
lioning  Japanese  specifically,  affects  Japanese  alone  of 
all  the  races  heretofore  eligible  lo  enter  the  United  Sta¬ 
les  and  which,  in  an  Act  of  Congress,  stamps  Japanese 
of  an  inferior  race. 

Japan  lias  no  discriminatory  legislation.  Her  laws 
regarding  land  ownership  by  aliens  apply  lo  all  aliens. 
Her  laws  respecting  the  right  of  immigrants  of  the  la¬ 
boring  classes  to  enler  the  country  apply  to  the  laborers 
of  every  land  alike.  No  right  or  privilege  is  withheld 
from  American  citizens  in  Japan  that  is  not  withheld 
from  all  aliens,  and  the  citizens  of  no  land  have  any 
privileges  whatever  in  Japan  that  are  not  shared  in 
equally  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

America  has  a  law  that  extends  a  limited  right  of 
entry  to  the  emigrants  of  Europe,  Australia,  Africa,  but 
excludes  Japanese  and  was  enacted  specifically  to  ex¬ 
clude  Japanese. 

This  is  Ihe  discrimination  against  which  Japan  pro¬ 
tests  and  this  alone. 

This  is  what  Japan  hopes  the  American  people  will 
appreciate.  To  impress  this  upon  all  fair-minded  Amer¬ 
icans  is  what  this  edition  of  The  Japan  Times  hopes  lo 
help  in  some  degree  towards  accomplishment. 


posed  to  the  legislation  in  ques¬ 
tion.  At  tho  name  lime.  \vc 
Japanese  ought  to  admit  frankly 
thnt  there  has  been  something 
•rong  on  the  sido  of  Japan. 
There  Is.  however,  no  room  for 
doubt  as  lo  tho  Injustice  of  this 
American  action.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  sure  that  the  Ameri 
have  had  some  ronsnn  In  rejecting 
the  Japanese  Immigrants,  as 
•  hack  In'.o  the  original  mo* 
it  against  them.  I  therofoi 
think  that  Japan's  request  wi 
r  be  accepted,  because  It 
nsklng  for  pity  against  tho  wishes 
of  (he  Americans,  bo  tho  request 
never  so  supplicatory,  and  in 
portunnte.  It  was  In  1909  that 
made  public  my  view  that  such 
request  would  bo  novel-  acccpi 
and  thnt  If  pushed  too  much,  it 
would  cause  serious  consequences 
I  am  sorry  my  anticipation  hi 
been  realized  now.  and  I  do  not 
think  it  strange  at  all  that  it 
should  be  so.  In  other  words,  the 
Americans  are  to  blame  themselv¬ 
es  for  the  present  action,  but 
(racing  the  matter  to  the  primary 
cause,  we  find  Japan  In  the  wrong. 


FAREWELL  DINNER  GIVEN  IN  HONOR  OF  EX- AMBASSAOOR  WOODS  AT  THE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  TOKYO 


A  Changed  Slogan 

We  might  Join  Professor  Fisher 
in  blaming  Congress,  but 
irnmn  time  Vo.  nn  Japanese,  must 
blame  the  Japanese  Govofnme 
particularly  the  Foreign  Olllco, 
unwise  and  Incompetent,  and  those 
fellow  nationals  who  boast  of  thcii 
knowledge  of  America,  and  of 
their  friendship  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  always  displaying  their 
timeserving  views,  ns  if  they 
were  sure  that  by  such  lip-S' 
vico  antl-Japnnism  could  be  sn 
othed  away,  in  ut.er  disregard 
tho  plain  facts.  I  think  wo  must 
attack  those  nolry  authorities 
foreign  Expansion  policy/'  who 
seem  to  believe  that  Japan  cannot 
bo  saved  without  nn  exodus 
her  people  to  some  foreign  lam 
or  other.  In  tho  early  seven: 
Japun's  slogan  wus  “We  should 
wako  from  the  dream  of  exclu¬ 
sion:"  but  tho  slogan  for  the 
presont  time  ought  to  ho  "Juj 
should  wake  from  the  dream 
Expansion  policy,"  Anyone  v 
has  nn  understanding  of 
modern  social  movements,  ought 
to  understand  what  I  say 
Tho  Demagogues 

But  it  would  be  impossible 
for  thoso  who  proclaim  "foreign 
Expansion  policy,"  and  know  noth¬ 
ing  but  "acquisition  of  lights  and 
in' crests,"  to  perceive  tho  truth 
of  what  I  say.  Just  as  Budilhi 
says,  it  is  Impossible  lo  make 
such  people  understand  v 
have  no  interest  in.  Real  Jnpa- 
neso-Amerlean  friendship  will  be 
Impossible,  so  long  as  the 
demagogical  American  politicians, 
and  tho  .Tapnnes0  "foreign  ex¬ 
pansionists"  who  know  nothing 
but  "rights  and  .interests,"  nro 
predominant  in  both  countries.  It 
Is  therefore  necessary  for  America 
to  got  rid  of  these  demagogues 
nnd  for  Japan  to  sweep  away  these 
"foreign  expansionists." 

Wihat  I  want  to  ask  the  genuino 
Americans  Is:  Will  they  exert  their 
host  effort  to  get  rid  of  these 
demagogical  politicians,  and  ren¬ 
der  aid  to  such  Japanese  as- 
havo  tho  samo  mind  in  the 
attempt  at  sweeping  away  selfish 
business  men,  militarists,  poli¬ 
ticians,  who  nr0  ns  mean 
many  sneak-thieves?  If  not,  there 
Is  apprehension  that  there  may  he 
a  disastrous  international 
occnsloned  by  frivolous 
talk.  A  war  botwoon  Japan  and 
America,  evon  if  it  is  mcro 
talk,  is  apt  lo  lead  the  whole 
world  into  a  more  gloomy  situa¬ 
tion  than  now.  Such  a  war  cannot 
but  reduco  the  citizens  of  tho  world 
to  misery  nnd  exhaustion.  And 
such  will  bo  really  "grave  cons¬ 
equences."  I  am  sure.  a 


Dr.  Nlishlmn,  one  of  tho  plo- 
Christlans  of  Japan.  In  thnt 
•efecture,  therefore,  there  are 
omparativoly  large  number  ul 
:hristinn  converts.  Many  Amt- 
missionaries  havo  also  been 
working  there.  Row  silk  is  a 
staple  product  of  my  prefecture, 
and  America  Is  Its  chief  markot. 
From  my  childhood  I  havo  had  a 
particularly  friendly  feeling  for 
America,  and  learnt  to  pay  special 
respect  to  it  ns  a  country  of  Jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity. 

When  I  visited  the  United  States 
some  years  ago,  liowover,  what 
nessed  In  California  oftor, 
gnvo  me  a  d'sngreeablo  fooling. 
Some  of  tho  Japanese  I  met  there 
made  us,  fellow  nationals,  ashain- 
account  of  their  bad  man- 
so  that  I  thought  these 
Americans  had  good  reasons  for 
their  dislike  of  the  Japanese.  But 
tho  haughty  attitude  and  tho 
rude  behavior  I  saw  in  some 
Americans  were  particularly  of¬ 
fensive.  I  tried  nevertheless  to 
interpret  those  fact-*  In  a  good 
:nse.  on  the  supposition  thnt  wo 
ust  expect  to  ilnd  bad  men  In 
■ery  country,  nnd  that  there 
good  men  ns  well  ns  had 


Diroctor  of  the  Imperial 
Theatre  of  Tokyo,  Is  a  popular 
businc-'smnn.  He  held  bcvc- 
important  positions  in 
ihlpplng  anil  railway  conce  ns 
before  he  hcamo  connected 
•ith  the  Imperlnl  Theatre. 


tho  ' 

actment  of  tho  anti-Japanese 
w.  however,  kindled  anger  wl  th¬ 
ine.  For  it  Is  an  insult  upon 
ir  national  pride;  it  is  a  ques- 
m  of  sentiment  rather  than  of 
practical  business. 

Japanese  Arc  Artists 
think  thnt  this  is  a  result 
of  insufficient  knowledge  on  Japan 
and  the  Japanese  on  the  part  of 
Americans.  There  may  he 

.  causes,  but  I  should  say  It 

Is  largely  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
Government.  As  manager  of  n 
theatre,  I  g'vc  some  illustrations 

Japan  is  !n  possession  of  special 
-ts  by  which  delicate  sentiments 
•o  given  expression  to.  and  ex¬ 
cellent  virtues  nre  illustrated.  By 
'ntroducing  such  arts,  through 
woll-cliosen  men  of  arts,  we  can 
mnko  known  what  Japnn  and  the 
Japanese  nro  to  these  foreigners 
much  better  than  by  hundreds  of 
speeches,  or  thousands  of  books. 

Some  Americans  are  trying  to 
transplant  good  European  arts  in¬ 
to  their  own  land.  I  am  sure  they 
will  appreciate  the  Oriental  arts, 
too.  No  doubt  nrts  are  a  better 
means  than  war  or  raw  silk  lo 
Introduce  tho  Japanese  mind  to 
foreigners,  and  the  best  cultural 
means  of  all.  I  think  this  Is  of 
urgent  importance  for  tho  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  pending. 

Tho  reason  why  tho  Foreign 
Ofllce  is  trying  to  prevent  our  men 
of  arts  from  going  to  the  United 
States  is  probably  the  fear  thnt 
'hose  men  m'ght  accelerate  tho 
anti- Japanese  ngitations  in  which 
•he  whole  country  is  involved.  In¬ 
stead  of  blaming  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  for  lnck  of  courage,  I  would 
•nthor  ask  the  Americans  to  bogln 
itudying  Japan  nnd  her  real  con¬ 
dition.  calmly  and  open-hcarted- 
ly.  And  if  they  give  us  chnncos 
of  introducing  our  arts  as  freely 
possible,  thnt  will  be  a  menu'! 
realize  tbo  ideal  of  "the  pen¬ 
's  diplomacy." 

But  Follows  World  History 
Vnnt  the  United  States  did  to 
Japan  lately  is  nothing  new  in 
tho  history  of  the  world.  Things 
like  this  have  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  Tho  strong  oppress 
'eak;  tho  ignorant  people  aro 
too  busy  with  thoir  own  personal 
affairs  to  know  what  treir  gov¬ 
ernments  do.  This  is  the  woalc- 
ss  common  to  all  tho  peoples, 
d  thus  causes  all  serious  inter¬ 
national  us  well  as  domestic  pro¬ 
blems. 

Different  people  suggest  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  to  solvo  this  Japan- 
Amorica  question,  but  no  per¬ 
manent  penco  can  bo  obtained  un¬ 
til  both  tho  Americans  nnd  tho 
Japanese  havo  learnt  the  vnluo 
of  tho  cooperation  of  tho  nations. 
Ouo  nation  differs  from  others  as 
one  star  differs  from  others. 
Each  nation  has  lo  respect  in¬ 
dividualities  of  all  tho  nations, 
for  the  growth  of  which  nntionH 
havo  to  co-opcrnto  ono  with  un¬ 
rulier.  Politics  of  a  nation  should 
bo  committed  into  hands  of  nono 
but  tho  host  representatives  of 
n  nation,  and  overy  citizen  should 
bo  responsible  for  what  his  gov¬ 
ernment  docs. 
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will  bo  consolidated  forever 


America  And  Japan  Should 
Not  Require  An  Agreement 
Being  Such  Firm  Friends 


not  expressing 

PUBLIC  WILL  OF 
UNITED  STATES 


There  13  only  one  parson  In 
Japan  who  needs  no  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  foreigners.  He  is  Vis¬ 
count  Shibusawa,  "the  Grand 
Old  Man,"  of  Japan 

It  is  extremely  regrettable  that 

tion  bill  with  the  exclusion 
.  clauses  which  President  Coolldge 
deprecated  ns  "unnecessary." 

This  Is  not  only  a  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese,  but  's 
also  shared  by  many  American 
friends  of  mine,  as  I  cun  clearly 
see  from  their  telegTams  and  let- 


Some  laugh  at  and  others 
blame  me,  saying  that  in  spite 
of  Shibusawa’s  retirement  from 
business  activities  In  order  to 
devote  feis  efforts  to  public  wel¬ 
fare  works,  one  of  which  is  said 
to  bo  the  improvement  of  the 
Japanese  American  relations, 
these  relations  are  getting  from 
bad  to  worse.  Because  of  this, 
some  of  my  colleagues  arc 
disappointed,  and  others  are  pes¬ 
simistic,  so  much  so  that  they 
persuade  me  to  discontinue  the 
"useless  effort.”  But  I  entertain 
no  pessimism  on  the  Japanese 
American  friendship.  I  am  not 
working  for  it  to  court  popularity. 
Popularity  or  non-popularity 
a  mutter  of  indifference  to  i 
What  concerns  me  most  is  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  am  I  doing  my  full 
duty  as  a  loyal  citizen  of  Japan 
and  one  of  my  present  duth 
to  help  promote  our  friendship 
between  the  two  countries, 
am  therefore  determined  to 
ahead  in  fiiis  work  with  sincerity 
and  faithfulness,  in  cooperation 
With  those  of  my  American 
friends  and  intend  to  avail 
myself  of  every  possible  means, 
until  good  fruit  is  reaped. 

Many  Are  Enlisting 
From  many  correspondences 
that  I  recently  received  from  my 
jAnierlcA-n  friendp  I  learn  that 
some  of  them  exerted  the  utmost 
effort  to  prevent  Congress  from 
passing  the  anti- Japanese  bill, 
while  others  tried  their  best  to 
persuade  the  President  to  veto 
i;  after  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  this  they  did  not  do  merely 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  Japan, 
but  a3  a  fight  for  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity  for  which 
America  is  renowned.  Mr.  Lyman 
Gage,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  for  instance,  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  now  86  years  old, 
being  my  senior  by  one  year;  he 
forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
telegram  which  he  had  sent  to 
Washington  that  he  might 
persuade  the  President  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  anti-Japanese  clause 
from  the  new  immigration  law. 
Mr.  Gage’s  great  effort  ended  in 
vain,  and  so  did  the  efforts  by 
many  American  religious  leaders 
nnd  business  men.  But  they  are 
never  discouraged,  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  light  against  the 
injustice.  They  agree  almost  un¬ 
animously  on  the  view  that  the 
anti-Japanese  sentiment  has  not 


table  judging  from  the  peculiar 
historic  relationship  between  Ja¬ 
pan  and  United  States,  for  these 
two  countries  ought  to  remove 
all  discriminative  barriers  and 
open  their  countries  each  to  the 
other  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing. 
Although  such  is  my  belief,  yet 
things  do  not  always  move  os 
reason  dictates.  Therefore  I  have 
been  working  on  the  conviction 
tho  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  America  should 
maintained  by  fully  entering 
j  the  actual  condition  in  that 
country,  with  tho  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  as  the  key  to  friendly 
relations.  I  discussed  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  Japanese  Relations 
Committe  of  San  Francisco 
uary  1922,  when  I  passed  that 
city  on  my  way  home  from  New 
York.  All  tho  members  present 
fully  endorsed  my  views, 
promised  to  exert  the  best  e 
to  promote  £Ee  friendship  between 
the  two  countries. 

Invite  Misunderstanding 
Congress  ignored  the  proper 
method  of  referring  the  mattei 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gentlemen'! 
Agreement,  and  capriciously  pas. 
sed  the  nntl-Japancae  bill, 
was  this  hasty  act  of  Congri 
that  stirred  up  not  only  the  Ja¬ 
panese,  but  also  many  intelligent 
Americans,  as  an  Insult  to 


Admiral  Ysshiro  ia  now  on 
tho  reserve  list  and  is  devot¬ 
ing  much  of  his  time  in  social 
and  educational  work.  During 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  he 
took  an  active  port  aa  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Yashinm. 

"A  veteran  general  does  not  talk 
of  war,"  says  a  proverb.  Not  only 
war.  but  particularly  international 
questions  ought  not  be  lightly . 
talked  about.  Some  In  America  j 
nnd  also  in  Japan  would  talk  of 
a  Japnncsc-Amorlcnn  war,  a3  if 
such  might  break  out  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  But  if  you  really  Intend 
to  fight,  you  must  not  talk  of  it. 
if  you,  on  tho  contrary,  hope  for 
permanent  peace,  you  should  not 
talk  of  a  war  carelessly.  For 
war-talk  aggravates  popular  senti¬ 
ment  on  either  side — tho  most  fo¬ 
olish  thing  in  tho  world!  I  have 
no  reason  whatever  to  support 
a  warlike  'situation. 

War  Most  Unlikely 
Some  Americans  nnd  Japanese 
talk  of  a  war  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  but  I  do  not  think  a 
war  is  to  happen  so  easily  between 
tho  two  countries.  When  a  war 
Is  to  take  place,  however,  there 
will  be  an  outbreak  irrespective  of 
national  resources  or  armaments 
which  either  party  to  the  war 
might  bo  in  possession  of.  It 
would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  re¬ 
gard  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  Gentlmcn’s  Agreement),  and 
tho  enactment  of  the  anti-Jnpa- 
nesc  immigration  lnw  as  "an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  public  opinion  of 
whole  United  States."  That 
Is  not  the  case  can  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  proved  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  Americans 
throughout  all  classes  who  have 
persistently  opposed  the  nntl-Ja- 
inesc  ‘  legislation. 

Who  can  tell  whether  such  le¬ 
gislation  as  prompted  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  sentiment  of  certnin  politi¬ 
cians  will  not  bo  repealed  by  an¬ 
other  quick  change  of  tho  politl- 
'  situation? 

Japan  Must  Progress 
would  suggest  that  tho  Japa- 
had  better  wait  for  another 
opportunity  by  strengthening  their 
national  culture  and  power,  so  as 
exceed  other  nations  In  science, 
literature,  flno  arts,  government, 
legislature,  economics,  etc.,  until 
only  tho  Americans,  but  tho 
whole  world,  cannot  help  respoet- 
is,  and  welcoming  us  to  their 
territories,  instead  of  refusing 
admittance  as  it  Is  now. 

The  greatness  of  the  United 
States  consistes  in  liberty,  equali¬ 
ty  nnd  justice,  as  central  princi¬ 
ples  of  government.  Deducting 
these  from  that  country,  what  is 
the  value  of  that  which  remains? 


MOST  MISERABLE 
LOT  OF  JAPANESE 
IN  CALIFORNIA 
*HSg(S 


AMERICA  SHOULD 
REMOVE  STIGMA 
OF  OWN  ACCORD 

Mr.  Reituro  Ichinomiya  had 
been  for  many  years  Manager 
of  the  N.  Y.  branch  of  tho 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank  before 
he  was  promoted  to  a  Direc¬ 
torship  of  the  bank.  Mr. 
Ichinomiya  is  well  known 
among  financial  circles  1 1  N. 
Y.,  and  enjoys  wide  acquain¬ 
tanceship  among  prominent 
Americans. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  tho  Congress  has 
tuken  such  a  step  while  tho  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  people  are  noi 
unfriendly  towards  us.  Wo  ai 
least  know  that  this  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  does  certainly  not  repres¬ 
ent  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  America.  We  feel 
therefore  confident  that,  for  the 
fall-  sense  of  honor  and  justice 
of  American  people,  the  tlmo  wlU 
come  sooner  or  later  whom 
action  will  be  taken 


Americans  are  lhstincUv 
decide  a  question  quickly, 
is  an  advantage  and  at  tho 
time  a  disadvantage  for  them. 

America  has  made  a  wonderful 
progress  among  tho  Powers 
account  of  this  characteristic, 
she  has  also  incurred  upon  her 

various  misunderstandings 
complaints  from  other  countries 
for  the  same.  I  hope  that  this 

strategic  trait  of  Americans  I  by  their  own  initiative,  tho  stigma 
should  be  utilized  in  such  a  way  under  which  they  so  unjustly 
as  to  promote  the  permanent  unwarrantedly  placed  Japan, 
friendship  between  Japan  and  their  long-stnnding  friendly 
America.  l*°n. 


SHOULD  BE  NO 

bovndriesor 

DISTINCTIONS 


I  consider  the 


United  States 


matter  of 


for  a  number  oi  J 
their  return  to  Japan,  she  haa 
been  active  in  "'omen’s  social 
as  well  as  political  movement-. 
She  holds  the  position  of  hcru 
of  the  political  bureau  of  in® 
Associated  Women  s  Clubs  oi 
Tokyo. 

The  nnti-Japaneso  legislation 
JS  at  last  come  in  force,  inis 
reminds  me  of  my 
porionces  for  four  years  stay 
the  United  States,  particularly  or 
my  two  children  who  ar®  .v 
lean  citizens.  My  mind's  eye  now 
follows  them  and  their  American 
friends,  and  their  future. 

here  I  stayed  longest,  anti  J 
panose  sentiment  ran  pretty  h  gh. 
1S  individuals  Americans  "era 
kind  and  intimate  with 
nose.  This  was  the  case  not 
only  with  the 
strangers  who  met  us  a  » 
ind  In  other  public  places.  Stout 
ooking  police  men  gave  us  1 
protection.  The  mailman  "no 
•ouhl  come  every  day,  often  talk 
1  with  us  leaving  his  bag  on  the 
inch.  The  tram  conductor  helped 
ly  little  ones  up  and  down  "'ll0IJ' 
ver  we  rode  the  car.  I  sent  them 
i  the  neighboring  bakery  or 
rocery  every  day,  and  they  were 
always  given  some  cake.  They 
made  good  friends  with  these 
•aders.  and  were  loved  by  them 
lore  than  white  children,  because 
they  would  not  bo  so  importunate 
the  other  children. 

Japan  Rejected 
ow  numerous  these  good  l'o- 
lsoicnces  are  comparod  with 
oud  o.<ies!  Perhaps  theso  ore  in¬ 
dividual  goodnesses  of  American}. 

my  rate,  individual  relation 
Detween  the  two  nations  was  by 
o  means  bad. 

I  do  not  know  what  political 
reason  there  was  to  account  for 
passage  of  the  antl-Japancst 
leglsiatlon  by  such  a  large  majori¬ 
ty  jn  Congress.  Be  that  as  it 
might,  the  injustice  has  been  per¬ 
petrated  against  the  Japanese; 
we  have  been  openly  rejected,  as 


M*  “»  Mb  or  S 

srirs."'  ■”* 

nro  determined  to  1 

?'»*“•  i"ueS,„eJ  wtth 

Pone.  Seiel”  " 
Sit  .nd  ”„fe  1  «« tm 

.ireludico  I,  «“"* 

dine  wl,  ™“VM  "«">“• 


„  „  .  ought 

national  education 
more  general,  nnd  i 

higher  education,  that  P«i d  hCr 
W"»  ,on.l  character  «  ‘ 


ncauaintcd  win,  tho 
better  than  hitherto.  .m,i 


regrettable  movemont  by  a  few 
Japanese  may  have  led  some  Ame¬ 
ricans  to  misunderstand  that  the 

upon  a  retributive  scheme  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tho  lnw  In  question. 

Such  misunderstanding  may  be 
natural  with  certain  Americans 
have  never  looked  into  tho 
matter  in  person.  The  incident 
which  happened  In  the  Imperial 
dance  hall,  for  instance,  was 
exaggerated  ns  If  many  Japanese 
had  attacked  the  innocent  for¬ 
eigners  with  sword  in  hand!  Tho 
was  quite  otherwise:  It  was 
simply  a  Joke  to  surprise  them 
'  ne  of  tho  old  fashioned  sword 
.  :ers  (it  was  a  fivo-yenr-old 
boy).  These  Japanese  arc  always 
opposed  to  the  offomlnntlng  Influ- 
■  of  tho  Occidental  fnshlon. 
Iik0  dancing,  to  which  many  mid¬ 
dle  class  youths  are  addicted. 
The  adventure  was  no  other  than 
a  sort  of  moral  tonic  against  the 
fashion  they  thought  so  Injurious 
to  Japanese  culture. 

Patience  Advocated 
Tho  other  incident  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  flug  being  carried  off  by  a 
Japanese  "from  the  Embassy  com¬ 
pound.  was  proved  by  judicial  ex¬ 
aminations  to  be  mere  individual 
notion  representing  a  small  body 
of  ambitious  men  always  trying 
to  win  reputation  by  some  ec¬ 
centric  action.  The  Court  findings 
gave  no  evidence  that  the  foolish 
offender  had  any  intention  to 
insult  tho  United  States. 


Growth  Is  Only  Acquired  By 
Passing  Through  Great  Toil 
Which  Makes  A  Strong  Nation 


Mrs.  Hama-ko  Tsukamoto  ia 
considered  by  her  countrymen 
ns  one  of  the  great  C.mtii- 
butoi-3  to  the  education  of  Ja¬ 
panese  women.  She  holds 
positions  as  the  head  of  tho 
faculty  of  the  Joshi  Gakum 
and  as  a  Director  of  ‘.he 
Women's  Peace  Association. 


ces,  that  a 
t-weotj.  the 
smoothly  P 


So  many  Japanes  living  ‘  ii 
America  are  like  helpless  hangers- 
an,  who  cannot  but  submit  t< 
whatever  unreasonable  demand 
light  be  made  by  their  patrons. 
Their  misery  Is  like  that  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  impoverished  parents. 

How  Much  Morol 
The  condition  is  particularly  sad 
of  those  Japanese  who  own  land 
the  United  States,  who 
urn  home  on  account  of  some 
business  they  have  got  to  carry 
on  there,  arid  who  have  got 
work  unmarried.  They  have 
thing  to  roly  upon  in  their  native 
country,  and  are  bound  to  live  on 
thore  in  the  midst  of  unrest.  I 
ulso  feel  uneasy  about  those 
American  born  children,  who  have 
given  up  Japanese  citizenship. 
They  will  grow  exacUy  like 
Americans,  in  possession  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship,  American  every 
inch,  in  their  speech,  and  style 
of  living.  With  the  Yankee  spirit 
pure  and  simple  they  will  look 
for  some  employment.  Will  they 
receive  tho  same  treatments 
Americans,  and  will  they  be  able 
to  get  a  social  position  equal 
Americans?  My  mind  thus  fol¬ 
lows  anxiously  those  Japanese 
children  who  cannot  return  home 
forever. 

I  repeat  that  Americans 
dlvlduals  are  owners  of  genuine 
love.  But  the  Americans  as  nation 
have  unjustly  excluded  the  Ja¬ 
panese.  Moreover  there  are  facts 
of  unjust  treatment  of  seme  Ja¬ 
panese.  To  these  facts  of  Injr  ' 
ticc 


better  knowledge  of  their  senti¬ 
ments,  and  national  circumstan- 
it  a  way  lor  harmony  bo- 
tho  two  people  may  be 
paved. 

suppose  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  was  in  accordance  with  itht 
nationwide  wishes  in  the  United 
States.  I  hope  that  the  Americans 
will  get  closer  to  us,  and  look 
the  faces  to  ascertain  the  mat- 
■  in  its  real  condition,  I  nlsc 
hope-  that  all  lovers  of  justice  in 
;hat  country  will  exert  their  best 
offort  for  quick  removal  of  this 
discrimination  even  from  the 
broader  viewpoint  of  the  world  I 
iiimnnily  than  mere  national. 


tho  boycotting  of  American  goods; 
it  was  a  'temporary  agitation 
started  by  a  small  company  of  men 
who  knew  nothing  of  International 
etiquette.  The  agitation  soon 
disappeared,  and  we  now  find 
American  goods  in  every  respecta¬ 
ble  store  just  as  before.  The 
American  students  who  recently 
visited  Japan  gave  expression  to 
their  satisfactory  sentiment  that 
they  had  come  across  no  anti- 
Americanism.  but  only  welcome 
everywhere  they  went.  This  very 
expression  must  convince  the  other 
American  of  the  fact  that  the  Ja¬ 
panese  have  no  other  d03ire  than 
that  the  Americans  will  return 
to  their  original  national  principle 
of  humanity  and  justice  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  anti-Japanese  legisla¬ 
tion,  by  repealing  it  at  an  early 
date,  while  we  Japanese  keep 
patient,  and  self-reliant. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  good  result  of  the  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  Americans,  by  enlight¬ 
ening  themselves  with  respect 
to  their  misunderstanding.  The 
intimacy  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  will  then  bo  rodoub- 


AMERICA  IS 
THE  VICTIM  OF 
PROSPERITY 


MUST  NOT  FORGET 
WHAT  AMERICA 
HAS  DONE  FOR  US 

By  T.  Fukami 

The  object  of  this  article  Is 
correct  some  misunderstanding 
tho  part  of  Americans,  and  to  ask 
them  to  reconsider  the  step  they 

Needless  to  say,  the  new  Im¬ 
migration  Law  Is  not  meant  tt 
apply  to  tho  Japanese  alone; 
need  of  such  an  lmmlgratioi 
>v  was  felt  by  the  Americans 
early  us  when  they  endeavour- 
to  make  tho  Anglo-Saxon,  el¬ 
ement  of  the  population  pred- 
inant.  As  everyone  in  Japan 
and  tho  United  States  must  know, 
thoro  is  a  great  difference  between 


Mr,  T.  Okuda  was  formerly 
in  the  service  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
left  In's  Government  post  to  en¬ 
ter  business  life.  For  a  number 
oi  years  he  served  as  Manag¬ 
ing-Director  of  Sitirokiya  De¬ 
partment  Store  of  Tokyo. 

I  have  n 


When  Japan 
disastrous  earthquake  last  year. 


foreign  sympathizers.  Within 
your,  however,  as  easily  as 
the  traitor's  kiss,  the  same  . 
i_  rlcans  betrayed  their  friendship. 


Mr.  R.  Yamashina  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Tokyo  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Ho  is  a 
wealthy  man  himself  and 
has  travelled  abroad  several 
times.  At  present  Mr.  Yama¬ 
shina  is  devoting  his  time  10 
promote  Japanese  colonization 
in  South  America. 


I  think  somewhat  differently 
from  many  others  of  the  humili¬ 
ation  to  which  the  Japanese  people 
as  a  nation  have  been  subjected 
to  by  the  recent  American  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  trust  that  it  Is  but  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise;  11  would  seem  that 
the  salvation  of  the  people  lies 
largely  In  such  humlllatoln  as 
history  attests. 

Japan's  first  humiliation  came 
in  1863  when  a  combined  fleet  of 
British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  warships  bombarded  Shi- 
monoseki  and  destroyed  batteries 
and  scattered  our  proud  swords¬ 
men.  Our  national  humiliation 
was  then  intense. 

When  Russia,  Germany  and 
France  combined  to  provent  Japan 
from  reaping  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  the  war  with  China  while 
nation  was  thoroughly  exhaust¬ 
ed,  our  second  historic  humilia¬ 
tion  was  experienced. 

A  Stern  Test 

Then  Russia  seized  the  Liao¬ 
tung  peninsula  and  extended  her 
trans-Siberian  railway  to  Port 
Arthur  while  Germany  descend¬ 
ed  upon  China  and  annexed  a  por¬ 
tion  ot  the  province  of  Shan-tu 
which,  on  tho  other  hand,  ga 
England  the  initauve  impulse 


present  Japan. 

Fire  is  the  test  ot  gold;  adver¬ 
sity.  of  strong  men  and  determin- 

A  year  ago  today  Tokyo  lay 
-ostrate  under  ashes  to  which  the 
historic  earthquake  had  reduced 
the  Capital,  but  tho  people's  de¬ 
termination  not  to  yield  oven  to 
the  acts  of  God  spared  tho  city 
which  wo  arc  resolved  to  build 
greater,  moro  substantial  and  more 
magnlficient  In  course  ot  time. 

A  Rallying  Call 

glad  that  the  present 
handed 

by  enemies  but  by  the 
very  nation  we  looked  up  to 
with  tho  greatest  admiration 
as  our  tutor  and  good 
example  in  almost  everything; 
the  one  that  we  thought  to  bo 
our  best  and  trndltionorlly  closest 
friend,  for  a  slight  from  a  re¬ 
spected  friend  more  often  be¬ 
comes  a  greater  incentive  for  the 
higher  attainments.  And.  Japan 
that  has  been  really  slacking  In 
right  spirit  for  tho  pnst  decado 
in  seeming  materia!  prosperity 
needed  a  warning.  American 
contempt,  if  it  were  really  meant 
cannot  be  our  moral  blow,  but 
it  can  well  serve  us  as  a  call  and 
exhortation  for  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  achievements  which 
In  the  end  must  dispel  all  racial 
prejudice  or  any  Contempt  for 

We,  ns  a  nation,  are  determined 
to  overcome  tho  present  unplea¬ 
santness  which  in  fact  we  might 
have  invited  upon  our  own  heads 


seizing  the  port  0f  Wei-hai  wci.  through  negligence  and  slackness. 


consistent  objection  to 

that  time  and  the  pVeMnt  "in  ’  the  |  U»®  American  policy  to  limit  hn- 
ndth  and  depth  of  intimacy  j  b>’  m“nB  °£  a  d 

tho  Japancse-Amarican  rela- 


trembled  with  fear  for  the 
aggression  of  the' Powers  and  se¬ 
emed  powerless  against  European 
arrogance.  Those  wore  certainly 
the  period  of  our  prolonged  humi¬ 
liation.  What  were  the  results  of 
theso  humiliations? 

Tho  highest  incentives  for  grea¬ 
ter  patience,  energy  and  achievo- 
whlch  these  humiliations  in¬ 


spired  us  with  but  produced  the  |  brilliancy. 


We  trust  that  Japan  is  great 
enough  to  thank  tho  American 
Senate,  Instead  of  throwing  mud 
at  it  in  return,  for  giving  us  this 
new  impulse  tor  greater  achi¬ 
evements. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  pre¬ 
sent  imbroglio  seems  but  polishing 
of  a  gem  that  It  may  add  to  ita 


I  also  admit  with  sympathy  j 

_  Intention  and  a  need  on  the 

..  with  Part  of  the  Americans  in  prefer- 

5  inflicted  with  [  frnm  Northern  Europe 


the  Americans  wero  first  to  show  j  un(1  other  pRrts  0f  tho  world,  , 
sympathy  with  our  sufferers.  th0  objectionable  constituents  of 
Naturally  all  the  Japaness  felt  nationality 

«»  mum.  lor  Hr.  Pf  that  tho 

Americans,  compared  with  other  j  moan3  adopted  by  the  Amoricans 


ontl-Japanes,  Immigration 
ve  could  not  help  pitying  tho 
Americans  for  their  simplicity  and 
ignorance 

even  this  primary  lessons  ( 
philosophy  of  history. 

Wo  need  not  continue  the  lolly 
of  further  disputing  with  the 
Americans  on  tho  immigration  is- 


Tn  those  facts  oi  injus- i -  ,  -  ----  -  -  r  nas  OU5.,i 

SS S £  M fc  » 


should  have  been  so  unwise  for 
vhe  execution  of  such  intention. 
I  know  how  intense  their  hatred 
been  against  the  colored  and 


been  accelerated  by 


public  opinion  of  the  country,  but 
by  a  passing  Impulse.  Thus  they! 
wrote  me  urging  that  I  should  j 
not  bo  discouraged  either. 

Frankly  speaking,  I  consider! 
oven  the  existence  of  tho  Gentle¬ 
man's  Agreement  rather  regret- 


DINNER  TENDERED  BY  VISCOUNT  SH1BUSAWA  AT  H'!S  HOME  TO  THE  VISITING 
SEATTLE  EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF  COMMISSION 


u . . . .  -ed  trans- 

..  ■  _ -  ““lura‘»ts  mu  *“«  I  cending  whatever  argument  for 

reconsideration,  and  with  Presidential  approval.  Such  justice  and  humanity,  and  what-  | 

sake  of  humanitarian  _  [a  treacherous  and  inhuman  dealing  ever  reasoning  racial  equality. 

inch  are  aiw  >  l  •  j  oouU1  not  but  be  the  cause  of  an  outsiders  might  advance  against  I 
unpknsnnt  surprise  to  the  Japa- 1  uiem.  This  sentiment  is  some- 
nose,  who  had  been  filled  with  tiling  like  an  animal  instinct, 
such  warm  gratitude  at  the  time  But  simple  following  of  animal 
oi  tho  earthquake.  instinct  Is  to  bo  found  only  among 

Regret  Retaliation  primitive  men  or  men  lncking 

j  spiritual  training.  True  there 
True,  theic  -was  a  complicated!  n0  ,.oom  j0r  disputation  against 
circumstance  in  which  the  anti-  n  ,win  wlio  insists  upon  rejecting 
Japanese  law  was  brought  to  con-  Lnother  because  ho  does  not  like 

8U"Tu‘lly0na\v“arothtl^*t  ^“not  him-  or  u>,0“  actinfc'  just  as  h0 

r  ot'Ibot  «  £  gj&ffTK'.S.T: 

•ho  "  >0*0  American  nation.  In-  f  sockny  should 

insnuich  as,  however,  it  was  a  riot  "11!U  ° 

'  S’j.-q  H  „e«| 

the  Americans  to  reconsider  the  1  should  take.  lhis  holds  g 
atop  so  taken  as  trampling  down  with  a  nation,  ns  well  ns  an  ln- 
tholr  °w"  honor,  by  violating  j  dividual, 
justice  and  humanity,  which  they  r.t„.,rj  nf  Others 

lind  always  hold  up  as  their  nn-  Disregard  J? 

tionul  motto,  both  for  domestic  Even  for  a  matter  which  could 
and  international  politics.  consistently  bo  decided  upon  by 

On  the  other  hand.  1  regret  j  a  domestic  law,  it  cannot  o 
that  a  portion  (very  small  though)  I  properly  dealt)  with,  unless  full 
of  our  peoplo  should  have  start-  consideration  bo  given  to  who- 
ed  a  cortaln  movement,  availing  ther  or  not  such  domestic  legisla- 
themsclves  of  tho  opportunity  of-  tion  would  affect  a  friendly  nn- 
fered  by  the  anti-Japanese  logis- 1  tlon’s  interests,  sentiments, 
lation.  MY  personal  regret  is,|  nath'onnl  pride. 


sideration  should  bo  given  to 
another's  position,  and  decision 
ought  not  to  bo  made  by  one  s 
own  convenience,  or  expediency 
alone.  Such  consideration  of 
another's  Interests  is  tho  right 
standard  and  rule  for  satisfactory 
social  life.  Reckless  intrepidity  in 
utter  disregard  of  another's 
wishes  is  characteristic  of  a  spoil-  i  0  japan 

ed  child.  Jin  having  forced  her  emigrants 

Man  may  for  a  time  conquer  upon  America  when  they  wero  so 

Heaven,  when  he  is  at  the  height |plQlWy  disiike(j.  it  was  a  wound 
of  his  prosperity.  But  such  will  1  in0ioted  upon  national  pride  when 
not  bo  a  position  h8  could  hold  such  ignorant  nnd  inferior  elo- 
permunently.  We  deploro  the  ment  of  population  >  ""K 


shameful  attitude  the  American? 
have  lately  taken  in  pushing  od 
with  their  wilful  egoism,  relying 
upon  their  extraordinary  pros¬ 
perity  tor  tho  last  few  years.  We 
do  not  so  much  take  offence  ns  to 
pity  them  for  their  folly  and  fri¬ 
volity.  Wo  feel  sorry  for  simp¬ 
licity,  nnd  rudeness,  as  duo  to  tliolr 


o  another  country  to  expose,  its 
ihame  there.  Naked  labor  put  on 
a  foreign  market  like  this  was  an 
undesirable  thing  for  such  first 
class  power  as  Japan.  We  ought 
to  consider  this  point  carefully. 

not  wise  for  tho  Japaneso 
,  sent  out  laborers  without 
any  distinction  between  good  nnd 


inforlor  intellect  and  virtue.  If  j  bad,  in  mixture  with  ordinary 
I  were  to  counsel  them,  they  j  colonists,  which  was  not  con- 
should  make  great  effort  for  iin-  ducive  to  national  prosperity.  Wo 
provoment,  by  looking  into  thoir  ought  to  blame  ourselves  for  this 
own  minds,  for  tho  purposo  oil  mistake. 

correcting  such  national  defects,  j  hay0  on)y  ono  request  to  make 
and  attaining  to  the  right  standard  0j  Americans;  that  they  will 

of  social  life,  which  will  be  P°3‘  [respect  tho  economic  rights 
siblo  only  through  sincere  spiri-  *  . 


j  indeed, 
lation, 


tunl  training. 

Further  Dispute  Folly 
Just  ns  a  man  cannot  rely  upon 
wcnlth  and  power  alono  for  his 
happiness,  history  abounds  with 
examples  of  a  nation  which  wns 
doomed  for  final  ruin  because  of 
selfish  national  policy  pursued 
|  relinnco  upon  wealth  and  power: 
]  alone.  While  we  felt  it  infinitely 

. . . .  J  regrettable  that  the  United  Sta- 

Even  in  the  case  j  tea  should  have  exposed  its  unres- 


ready  obtained  by  the  Japanese  in 
thoir  country.  We  will  not  insist 
ding  more  emigrants 
against  their  wishes  for  the  reason 
that  these  would  not  suit  thoir 
national  character.  Wo  simply 
ask  tho  Amoricans  that  they  will 
abstain  from  further  infringement 
upon  the  economic  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  tho  Japaneso  have  ob¬ 
tained  in  their  country.  This  is 
our  minimum  demand;  it  would 
bo  loo  much  to  ask  more  from 
America  so  long  ns  the  country 
remains  in  tho  present  low  con- 


I  fear,  however,  this  bio  claim,  t 


principle,  full  con-  '  international  etiquette  by  enacting jdition  of  culture. 


THE  JAPAN  TIMES  &  MAIL, 
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DEATH  KNELL  OF 
LIBERALISM  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY 


Is  Inevitable  in  tlio  present  worn! 

situation  that  such  national  In¬ 
dignation  should  be  accompanied 


SERIOUS  DOMESTIC 

PROBLEMS  CAUSED 
BY  LEGISLATION 


Regardless  Of  ManY  Proofs 


roused  i 


i  long 


loop 


„ed  the  drcadlul  international  im¬ 
perialistic  competition  In  her  im¬ 
mediate  neighbor,  China,  and  the 
Russian  aggression  to  tlio  Fur 
Hast.  Such  stimulation 


erica  will  I 


loubt  i 


j  Ja- 


Is.s  In  protesting  1 

Indeed  1  disapproved  this! 
in  the  columns  of  the  Press 
moment  the  American  Con-  | 


But  i 


repo 


ill  in  Jnpnr 
r,  protesting 
■  jl  same  time,  1  disapproved  all  nnti- 
JJ  American  agitations  like  boycot- 
*  ling,  for  I  could  not  afford  to 


was  awnro  that  | 

jnary  movements1 
ince  discontinued 
i  way,  und  at  the 
pproved  nil 


enactment 
W  consists 

io  giving  a  good  pro 
ilitarists  for  the  realization 
ir  ambition. 

ever  hus  paid  any  nttenti 
recent  trend  ot  Jupum 


loted  t 


fro  i 


yVasI 


Wo 


vlto 


had  struggled  for  a  long  time 
against  tins  Titanic  power  were 
Siye  that  by  giving  persistent 
oliuso  to  it.  wo  could  win  the  day 
ny  difficulty,  undermln- 
•y  citadel.  Moreover  the 
sympathy  shown  ny  the  Atneri- 


irthquaKe 


iadc  < 


■  Japanea 


■  ttiunKs 


uslting  us  to 

Wnatever  tuc  detinition 
word,  "Liberalism,''  nngnt 
thought  that  the  iirst  s 
Its  realization  was  the  development 


..  _.i  international  mind, 
that  sense  wi>  hulled  such  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  sake  ot  Japan  s  future, 
und  we  could  not  help  feeling 
grateful  lor  the  Americans  who 
hud  brought  that  tendency  to  this 
country.  For  in  the  recent  years, 
Liberalism  in  Jupun  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  driving  on  a  broad  highwuy, 
leaving  the  obstinate  reaction- 
ansts  in  a  cold  corner. 


A  Scrap  Of  Paper 


JubI  at  that  juncture,  the  a 
Japanese  0,11  Was  passed  uy  t 
gross  m  defiance  ot  Japan's  prot¬ 
est.  We  could  not  account 
tne  fact  that  tne  Americans, 
had  such  a  mgn  regard  for  I 
own  honor,  snouid  nnve  a 
like  tills  in  utter  diregurd  tor  I 
another  nations  honor.  Wo 
tnougnt  it  very  strange  wny  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  nud  declared  wur 
ugumst  uermuny  on  tne  grounu 
taut  sne  hud  mudu  an  international 


destroy  Liberal 
hands,  when  it  had  attain 
development  in  this  count 
Disgrace  America 
io  of  the  suppor 
ini  in  Jupun,  1  mu 


Jupaneso  legislation  with  ull  nu 
heart.  As  far  ns  we  can  under- 
dtund,  it  was  America  that  mos, 
severely  attucked  the  Japanese 


thought  in 
wish  to  hold 


rica  that  roused  tin 

lunatic  reactionary 
Jnpnn,  onc0  more.  I 
America  responsible 
taken  such  a  course 
coJvctionuDlo  militarism  in  Japan, 
when  there  were  many  other  cour¬ 
ses  by  which  she  could  have  easi¬ 
ly  avoided  it.  I  wouid  rather  ask 
-.lie  Americans  why  they  should 


prot 


i  disc 


i  supposed  t 


.  the 


■ItlZCIlS. 

•nnctment  of  such  a  law  was  not 
■epresentutlvo  ot  the  public  opln- 
on  In  the  United  States,  and  I 
think  this  supposition  is  correct, 
e  Japanese  are  waiting  for 
solution  of  this  problem,  as 
result  of  the  coming  presld- 
ll  election  and  the  general 
election  of  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  when  1  hope  such  Amer¬ 
icans  as  more  truly'  representing 
public  opinion  will' be  elected.  We 
who  havo  some  knowledge  of 
America  und  the  Americans  cun- 
not  entertain  *  suspicions  of 
•  American  Justice  and  humanity" 
ns  others  might  do  ignorantly. 
But  if  the  Americans  remain  the 
same  year  after  year,  ther 
will  be,  I  am  afraid,  no  talk  of 
'American  Justice  und  humani¬ 


ty.” 


JAPAN  HAS  BEEN 
PROMOTER  OP 
PEACE  IN  ORIENT 


lie  rignttul  inter¬ 
national  ooiiguuon  oi  a  treuty  to 
Which  America  was.  a  party,  unu 
instead,  sue  snouid  nuvo  taken  an 
uttnude  like  boxing  unother  on  the 
ears  without  any  retison. 

io  make  tne  lnutier  worse,  the 
occasion  un  wnten  me  American 
Congress  passed  the  anti-Japanese 


-  regrettable 
it  wus  just  wnen  Japan  hud  lost 
property  wortn  about  Yen  5.0UU,- 
oUU.tKlO,  which  represents  10  to  16 
per  cent  of  the  national  wealth, 
by  the  earthquake,  having  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Apa,rt  from  the  unti- 
Jupunism,  the  Jupaneso  were  al¬ 
ready  extremely  nervous  on  such 
an  occasion,  so  that  the  defiant 
insult  thrust  into  tho  face  by  the 
hurry-scurry  enactment  of  uu 
untl-Japanesc  law,  naturally  caus¬ 
ed  Japanese  indignation  to  run  us 
high  as  it  had  never  done  before. 
For  from  a  Japanese  viewpoint, 
America  which  had  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  Japan  s  only  friend  for  the 
cause  of  peace,  ull  of  a  sudden 
mood  up  to  insult  and  humiliate 
her  tho  momcni  her  national 
power  had  been  reduced  to  such 
u  low  ebb.  According  to  the 
principle  of  Busuiuo  (Japanese 
chivalry),  un  attack  of  foul  pluy, 
or  taking  udvuniugo  of  another  s 
misioriune  liko  this  is  unpar- 
donuble. 


with  Japanes 
welfare  work 
popular  wrlti 


mely 


critic) 


social 


th'eTniergonco  of  so  called  "Tb 
Anti- Japanese  Bill"  ill  Amenci 
has  now  considerably  subsided, 
and  the  Japanese-American  pro¬ 
blem  is  being 


ith  -i 


HAS  JAPAN  THE 
RIGHT  TO  BLAME 


Japan  Has  Been  Insulted 
By  Her  Traditional  Friend 


But  Paltry  Number 

When  America  hus  done  this, 
everyone  who  knows  tho  Japanese 
must  admit  of  the  motive  for 
their  indignation  uguinst  such 
misdemeanor  so  offensive  to  their 
morul  sentiment  in  which  they 
have  been  trained  for  a  long  time. 
The  Japanese-American  relations 
have  otten  been  strained; 
Jupaneso  were  properly  offended 
by  tho  school  question,  the 
nlion  land  ownership  legislation 
in  California,  and  tho  referendum, 
but  none  of  thoso  had  been  so  of¬ 
fensive  as  tho  present  affront, 
Tho  question  itself  is  whether 
or  not  to  admit  only  about  140  im¬ 
migrants  in  a  year.  It  is  a  potty, 
international  problem  in  its  sub¬ 
stance,  but  sentimentally  it  is  t 
very  serious  matter,  under  the 
circumstnces  mentioned. 

The  whole  nation  ha3  been 
aroused  against  anti-Japanese  le¬ 
gislation  like  this.  When  one  .... 
tion  is  made  angry  at  another.  It 


of  Tokyo  at 
Europe  and  America  lor  seve¬ 
ral  years.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Bank  of  Japan,  Kyu¬ 
shu  Hallway  Co.  and  Sumito¬ 
mo  Bank  and  llnally  became 
President  of  the  Japan  In¬ 
dustrial  Bank.  Ho  is  now  re¬ 
tired  Irom  active  business  life 
und  is  devoting  Ills  time  to 
studies  and  writing. 


telu- 


Although  at  prosent  tho 
tlon  between  tho  United  States 
and  Japan  la  not  at  Its  best, 
wo  trust  in  tho  unchanging  good¬ 
will  of  tho  Americans  at  large 
for  Japan  us  fully  as  we  havo 
over  done.  A  nution  that  hus  such 
high  ideal  of  humanity  and  that 
loves  peace  so  sincerely  cannot 
sloop  down  so  low  as  to  really 
disturb  tho  pcae0  of  tho  world; 
and  as  for  Jupun,  have  we  not 
declared  oursolves  inoro  tliun  once 
to  bo  tho  promoter  ot  tho  peace 
in  tho  Orient,?  I  feel  suro  that 
tho  Intelligent  Americans  will 
agree  with  mo  thhat  it  was  a 
pity  that  Congress  passed  tho  Im¬ 
migration  Law  when  it  Boomed 
possible  to  obtain  practically  tho 
same  result  by  Borne  oilier  means, 
and  I  regret  especially  when  I 
think  of  tho  fact  that  the  attitudo 
of  the  Jupaneso  people  towards 
the  Americans  for  many  years 
past  has  been  a  big  factor  in 
bringing  Congress  to  Hake  tho 
s.ep.  We,  us  tho  pcoplQ  of  Japan, 
think  It  our  first  duty  to  our 
country  as  well  us  to  humanity  to 
endeavor  to  bring  this  nation  so 
that  she  should  bo  In  harmony 
with  the  world's  great  good  in  tier 
education,  legislation,  administra¬ 
tion  and  diplomacy. 

At  (hn  same  time.  I  earnestly 
wish  that  the  United  Stutcs  would 
uso  her  great  influence  for  the 
attainment  of  the  world's  pence. 
Her  government  might  call  ano¬ 
ther  international  conference  to 
consider  such  subjects  as  tho 


hither 

jnscqOcntly  the  Japanese  hn 
unc  to  perceive,  vaguely  as  .. 

that  this  epoch-making  fact 
.nnot  be  erased  by  the  simple 
nCy  of  militarism  of  old  days', 
ying  to  dispose  of  the  problem 
•  a  Japanese-American  war,  or 
by  such  commonplace  expression 
is  "Japanesv1- American  friend- 

ihip,”  which  is  merely  a  cheap 
consolation  not  to  bo  roulizod  so 
easily. 

Heedless  to  say,  the  cause  is  a 
collision  of  capitalistic  Interest  be- 
Jupun  and  tho  United 
States,  the  gap  being  widened  by 
old  and  long-standing  racial 
prejudice.  The  solution  v 
possible  so  long  as  lit 
countries  persist  in  their  economic 
Imperialistic  policy.  For  the  im¬ 
migration  law  is  a  legitimate  legi¬ 
slation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  Japan's  protest  against 
It  Is  equally  legitimate  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  Government. 

Self-support  In  Homeland 
This  is  no  new  problem  entirely 
ue  to  tne  immigration  law,  but 
n  old  one  pending  a  dozen  or 
lore  years  between  the  two  coun¬ 
ties,  dealt  with  diplomatically,  to 
seek  lor  temporary  settioment, 
until  coming  out  on  tho  political 
s'urfaco  uy  the  anticipated  pr 
sidenual  campaign.  There  it  Is 
a  political  proDlem,  but  hoi 
Japan  it  Is  n  very  vexing  pro- 
mem;  with  over  increasing 
surplus  population  Japan 
luded  not  only  from  the  United 
States,  but  also  from  Canada, 
and  Australia.  Against  all  these 
countries,  Japan  is  quite  helpless 
In  dealing  with  the  question. 

For  immediate  relief,  in  absence 
of  a  suitable  diplomatic  policy, 
wo  may  consider  a  way  of  self- 
support  In  our  own  land,  instead 
of  trying  to  send  immlgrai 
to  other  countries.  And  at  tho 
sume  time,  wo  may  try  t( 

standard  of  living,  and 
the  stago  of  culture  foi 
laborers  to  tho  level  of  tho  white 
ace.  If  wo  are  able  to  do  this, 
emigration  will  cease 
difficult  problom.  But  this  will 
absolutely  impossible,  so  long 
Japan  remains  under  capita¬ 
listic  sway,  no  matter  how  hard 
we  may  strugglo  against  it.  Tho 
reform  of  the  capitalistic  institu¬ 
tions  would  bo  Impossible,  at 
Marx  pointed  out,  with  ono  coun¬ 
try  alone,  as  was  the  caso  wltfc 
Russia.  Thu  International  pro¬ 
blem  then  appears  under  another 
houd  as  thus 
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is  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
ince  ot  the  new  immigration 
to  tho  United  States;  Japan 
not  dispute  that  it  is  a  doiu- 
probleiu  to  bo  regulated  by 
any  independent  sUue;  nor  does 
Japan  insist  in  finding  un  outlet 
for  hor  surplus  population  .• 
it  is  nut  desired. 

But  Japan  regrets  that  In  n 
plete  disregard  of  tho  traditional 
•lenuly  relations  between  the  uvi 
nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Puci- 
the  United  States  Senate  sav 
to  include  in  the  new  ilnmig- 
lon  law  a  discriminatory  clause 
against  the  Japanese  people 
whole;  that  again  In  complete  dis¬ 
regard  of  tho  principle  of  Justice 
play  u,nd  in  diumoticai 
opposition  to  Christian  I 
and  brotherhood  the  new  legis¬ 
lation  displays  racial  prejudice 
and  hatred. 


had 


What  Bcfoll  Germany 
The  world  psychology  natural¬ 
ly  turns  to  the  peculiar  feature 
of  tho  United  States,  with 
immense  resources  undeveloped 
simply  on  account  of  short  labor, 
thus  causing  so  much  loss  not 
only  to  that  country,  but 
world  at  largo.  I  trust  tlio  Ante- 


will  BUnk  of  this  significant 
fact.  And  I  also  wish  that  they 
Will  think  ot  Germany,  Which 
an  example  of  failure  of  mili¬ 
taristic  Imperialism,  und  which 
proved  to  bo  ft  fuilure  of  economic 
Imperialism.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  expect  early  realization  of  tho 
■deal  of  Internationalism;  perhaps 
It  will  bo  impossible.  But  if  you 
compare  the  mind  of  man  fifty 
years  ago  and  at  the  present 
time,  you  will  find  how 


. -uIck'y 

..  lias  changed  until  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism  so  fully  occupies  tlioir 
mind.  Tho  human  mind  Is 
steadily  progressing  that  one  can 
hardly  doubt  the  solution  of  such 


-eposed. 

In  the  fulfilment  ot  tho  terms 
of  tho  Gentlemen's  Agreement, 
Japan  has  been  ovcr-Jcalous  to 
maintain  her  na'tionnl  integrity 
truthfulness.  If  included 
Within  tho  'quota'  rule  Japan 
would  have  been  sa  fished 
liuugh  the  number  of  her  lm- 
ingrunts  to  the  United  ! 
vould  have,  of  necessity,  been  de- 
xeased  to  an  extreme. 


Palpable  Slap 
mn  feels  that  she  Is  slit 
tly  on  her  facc  althoug".  she 
to  do  her  utmost  to  p 
and  maintaiu  friendship  with 
United  States;  she  cannot  but  feel 
that  she  lmd  been  betrayed  by 
the  illusion  of  tlio  past  history  of 
Aincrlcan-Jtipaneso  trftdhional 
friendship,  and  the  mutual  re¬ 
port  and  admiration  that  havi 
o-exlHted  between  tli0  two  peo- 
•los  lor  tlio  past  half  a  century 
f  Aincrlcan-Jupitneso  1: 
course. 

i  cite  only  the  recent  e 
Japan  did  not  hesitate  to  show 
right  spirit  at  the  Washing 
ton  Conference;  she  accepted  the 
suggestion  of  the  U.S.  Governi 
and  adopted  tho  advico  of 
American  public  at  tho  Confer¬ 
ence  although  she  found  It  hu''d 
to  swallow  It  in  whole;  she  Is 
mercilessly  scrapping  her  arma¬ 
ments  In  which  her  nationl  prido 


self,  It  li 
stipulated 


Americanization 
that  Japan  had 
fast  >•>  Americanizin' 

by  tho  generous  help 
•lea  during  the 
calamity  after  the  earthquake  and 
■e  of  lust  year,  until  the  dls- 
iminntory  and  racially  prejudi¬ 
cial  Immigration  Law  made 
change  to  reaction.  Perhaps  Cor, 
grc-ss  dues  not  cure  tor  all  tin 
this  means  to  America  sir 
own  political  expediencies. 

United  States  will  however 
some  day  a  firm  friend  an 
ini rOV  in  Julian  who  hits  consi 
tently  been  a  good  partner  of 
glc-Snxon  civilization  In  the 
East;  America  must  defeat  her 
sell  In  the  high  estimation 
profound  respect  of  tho  v 
world  when  she  ceases  to  be  the  in 


I  for  the  charge  that  they  aro  "un. 
assimilable."  The  complaint 
that  the  treatment  accorded  to 


EXCLUSION  BILL 
FALSE  REFLECTION 
OF  THE  AMERICANS 


Mr.  Y.  Dike  Is  on  the  odi- 
orinl  siaft  ot  the  Cllugnl  Slio- 
;yo  Shimbun  of  Tokyo  at 


What 


"the  i 


,  Problem?"  1  must  ask 
iy  noisy  authorities  to  unsi 
this  question  first  of  all. 

tar  ns  I  know,  this  is 
problem,  according  to 
point;  but  It 
blem,  according  to  another, 


ttrly  nineties  that  thi 
,rst  voice  of  anti-Jupanlsin 
ftis'ed  in  California,  when  It 
pure  labor  problem,  the  chief 
enson  lor  opposition  being 
ower  wages  with  which  the  Ja- 
mnese  labor  had 
American  labor. 


the  Japanese  Government 
giving  to  Chinese,  and  Korean 
(now  fellow  country  men)  labor? 
They  are  constantly  driven  back 
from  our  shores.  Is  It  not  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  Japa. 

icy  to  rojoct  Chinese 
labor?  This  policy  Is  extended 
.o  Korean  labor,  in  spite  of  the 
that  the  Korcnns  arc  now 
of  the  Japanese  population. 

nationality.  Japan 
y  Justify  herself  In  c 
plaining  ngaist  the  discriminative 
treatment  by  the  Americans, 
when  she  Is  guilty  of  the  s 
policy  regarding  Chinese  and 
labor.  Japan  is  trying 
pull  the  mote  out  of  her 
irothcr  hation's  eye,  while  she 
herself  is  blind  to  tho  beam  which 
er  own  eye.  Such 
thief's  moral  code,  which  cannot 
apply  to  social  life. 

So  Far  Exchange  Of  Lies 
id  yet  such  moral 
codo  Is  complacently 
plnycd  between  nations, 
cause  at  present  international 
politics  arc  filled  with  liypocr 
und  falsehood.  "The  discrimina¬ 
tion*!  and,  "unassljnilntlonl’  ai 
exchange  of  lies.  Interm 
tional  politics  will  he  imperfect 
11 1  until  Justice  becomes  applicable 


all  pal'tics  alike.  Until  In 
tornational  polities  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  just  and  righteous,  there 
ill  be  no  true  solution  of  tin 
Japanese-American  problem. 

Especially  ns'  this  is  a  problem 
catenod  the  I  of  population  in  Its  essential 
tho  I  character,  the  solution  will  be- 


£ 


ii I 


Mr.  T.  Inumnru  Is  the  popu¬ 
lar  manager  of  the  Imperlnl 
Hotel  of  Tokyo.  Ho  was  re¬ 
cently  decorated  by  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  French  Republic  for  his 
meritorious  work  during  the 
great  earthquake  and  fire  last 


yet 


lupnnese  began  to  own  land  later  I  como  the  more  difficult  in  process 
and  when  Amcriean-born  Jn.lof  time.  There  may  be  a  solution 
panose  acquired  citizenship  In  under  changed  circumstances, 
United  States  but  the  problem  will  again  como 


Constitution.  the  Immigration  | 
problem  had  turned  from  being 
of  labor  into  unother 
racial  discrimination. 


Japan's  Economic  Thro 


t  head. 

ask  then  if  the  solution  of  tliis 
troblom  will  be  impossible  for- 
I  do  not  think  it  is.  There 
be  instnntuncoiiB  solution 

the  masses  of  tho  people 
i  Japan  and  tho  United  States 
the  Injustice  of 


I  have  always  admired 
American  lieoplc  because  the 
American  is  honest  enough  ami 
frank  enough  to  say  what  lie 
thinks,  and  brave  enough  to 
promptly  convert  his  Bpeecli  In¬ 
to  action.  Thereby  practicing  Ids 
own  precept.  This  characteristic 
Ir  that  of  a  high  type  man.  All 
sirould  emulate  ii. 

But  docs  the  exclusion  bill  re¬ 
flect  this  idea?  Docs  it  not  dam. 
pen  the  enthusiasm  of  those  Japa¬ 
nese  who  arc  earnestly  striving 
towards  a  civilization  modelled 
nml  frankly  imitative  of  Amer¬ 
ican  ideals? 

e  have  learned  much  from  tile 
American  people  and  we  are  sli',1 
today  following  their  lead,  but  it 
is  to  me  that  America's  latest 
action  Is  to  be  deplored  not  only 
in  respect  of  Japan  but  also  In 
respect  of-  the  world  civilization 
which  we  all  desire. 


botom — at 
bottom  of  the  American  mind — 
rung  up  a  conseiousnest 


unnssimllailon,  capitalism  which  is-  exploitation 


and  aggression,  and  Imperiallsn 
•hich  is  bourgeois'  politics,  and 
political  institutli 


of  economic  threat  from  the  pos-  p,.0|etnl-inn  sway  Is  established  in 


•case  of  tno  torcign 
Consequently  the  Japnnesc-A 
lean  problem  at  present  it 
so  much  racial  as  one  of  popula. 
non.  So  looked  at,  the  problem 
is  n  very  old  one  ns  lliat  of  labor, , 

try  now  as  that  of  popula-  \  AMERICA  SHOULD 


either  country.  I  am  suro  that 
.  will  be  the  only  opportunity  for 
I  the  solution  of  the  Japanese- 
American  problem. 


tion.  As  a  labor  pvolilum  : 
ready  buried  in  tho  past, 
acntlul  character  huvlng  entirely  I 
clanged.  For  the  immigration 
of  the  Japanese  labor  has  been 
actually  stopped  by  the  Gentle¬ 
men  s  Agreement  for  the  past  1? 
years.  The  problem  is  no  longer  | 
that  of  labor  either  from  Japan's 
America  s  viewpoint; 
character  it  Is  now  a  problem 
of  population.  The  Americans 
doclure  tne  Japanese  Immigrants 
as  "unasslmilable,"  while  the  Ja¬ 
panese  complain  against  "dis¬ 
criminative  treatment,"  but  these 
are  only  diplomatic  themes,  the 
problem  being  essentially  dit-  | 
ferent  from  either. 


REMO  VE  STIGMA 
OF  OWN  ACCORD 


problem 


A  Population  Probl. 

Tho  solution  of  this 
will  be  impossible,  so 
either  purty  persists  m 
incredible  und  unfair.  1 
credible,"  because  there 
evidences  ot  the  Japanese  being 
unasslmilable."  We  who  know 
facts  of  our  emigrants  can  adduce 
evidences  entirely  coni 
claim  of  the  Americans-  1  know 
that  tlicro  are  no  people  on  earth 
so  easy  to  get  assimilated. 

When  they  go  to  China,  they 
|  Chinese;  In  Korea  they 


GREAT  SACRIFICE 
HAS  BEEN  MADE 
BY  JAPANESE 


[r.  R.  Danno  is  Managing- 
ector  of  the  Nlcliiro  Gyu- 
Kuishu  (Japan-  Russian 
Fishery  Co.) 


In  Slain  they  are  Siamese; 
Philippines  they  are  Fili- 


Americans  might  say  that 
they  had  nothing  to  blame  for  tho 
anti-Japanese  legislation,  because 
urgent  need  for 
uniting  immigration,  und  they  de- 
1 1 1  crately  met  such  a  need  hi¬ 


ppies.  Especially  is  this  the  cast  I  UOmestlc  law.  But  1  think  that  n 


.  jniiua.  - - 

upholder  of  the  high  nud  noble  .  wm,  t|10Sl)  Jupaneso  who  are  back 
ideal  of  Justice  and  righteousness  (rum  America;  we  are  8Url>r1®' 

I  at  their  vulgar  thoughts,  and  In. 
charcatcr, 


the 


i  the  great  moral  prin¬ 


ciple  laid  down  by  Qeoige  American,  compared  with  otherl 


Washington 


and  Abralutm  Lin-  japai 


who  have  ncvei 


should  act  for  her 
alone,  contrary 
le  of  coexistence  by  which 
race  divided  into  vnri- 
bound  to 


-  -  6°ne  |nhabit  ,jj  0v«.  ...w  - -  - 

abroad.  Indeed  there  is  no  ground  though  each  division  is  given 
_ - _ _ _  distinct  geographical  domu 


Every 


be  t 


DR.  KIICHI  MIYAKE 
A  University  Professor 
I  cannot  believe  it  Bhould 


2.  There  should  be  no  c 


iplaint 
iraent 

Is  equally  accorded  to  all.  1  think 
It  Is  unjust  that  America  dis¬ 
criminates  uguinst  Jnpun. 

agree,  but  It  is  bet- 


not  only  unjust  and  aguihst 
humanity,  but  it  is  contrary  to 
lllzatlon. 

I  bcliovo  that  Ambassador 
Hanihnra  never  used  tho  phruso 
in  any  senso  ns  a  veiled  threat. 
Japanese  people  lmd  no  such 
thought.  I  believe  however  the 
of  tho  phrase  was  unwise. 


I  do 

tor  than  prohlbtlon. 

II  cannot  be  said  that  Ja¬ 
pan  sent  Immigrants  who  ore  in¬ 
ferior  to  thoso  from  Europe. 
However,  I  cannot  endorse  the 
past  immigration  policy  of  Japan. 

5.  The  American  attitudo  In 
this  matter  |8  wholly  absurd;  it 


0.  Effect  is  bad. 

10.  First  eliminate  the  dlscrl- 
linatory  clause  in  tlio  Immigra¬ 
tion  Law. 


abolition  of  conscription  und  the 
reduction  of  armaments  on  land, 
sen,  and  air.  The  geographical 
situation  und  financial  condition 
of  the  United  Stntes  nro  unique 
for  solving  the  world's  prolems. 
She  could  lend  other  countries  to 
attain  penco  and  open  a  new 
epoch  for  the  wholo  world. 


problems  in  time — 1  mean  not 
only  ■  uch  simple  problem  as  that 
of  Immigration,  but  all  Interna¬ 
tional  problems,  when  tho  bright 
d“y  of  hotter  thoughts  shines 
upon  them. 

I  uni  glnd  that  this  anti-JnPa- 
neie  bill  Bus  given  us,  both  Ja¬ 
panese  and  Americans,  a  good 
opportunity  to  look  into  ourselves 
mure  carefully  than  wo  used  to. 
And  1  sincerely  h0p0  tlml  such 
careful  self-examination  "1" 

bring  a  better  day  for  mankind. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprlced  c 
tho  nntl-Japnneso  bill,  ns  If  It 
a  now  thing.  But  nevorthe- 
profoundly  grlvcd  about 


domain. 

nation  ought  to  give  enre- 
conslderaFon  to  another 
;ghts  and  Intel-' 


TSUNETER'J  MIYAKAWA 

A  Pioneer  Christian  Preacher 

when  a  purely  domestic  affair 

1.  vc».  Hit  crauMorallon ‘  lo  bo  dooMoa  upon,  no  it 

1)0  given  to  the  immigrants  Itom  atfuct  tlle  othci.  nutl0n  seriously, 
every  country  according  to  then-  guch  ,g  (lic  ca80  with  th(J  japa- 
hlstorical  development,  and  they  lu,de.Alnoriean  relation;  the  United 
should  be  treated  with  a  liberty!  fe^tos  had  agreed  upon  with  Jn- 
attitude.  j)lin  \0  regulate  immigration  by 

2.  I  have  no  reason  to  com-lmcanB  0f  "the  Gentlemen' 
plain,  if  the  treatment  of  Japa- 1  ment,"  which  ought  not 
nose  Is  the  same  as  Europeans,!  ignored 
hut  I  am  dissatisfied  because 


Although  the  world  is  being  i»- 
i  nationalized,  I  regret  that  there 
Is  yet  a  severe  struggle  either  poli¬ 
tical  or  economic  between  nations, 
and  that  the  League  ot  Nations 
still  powerless  to  arbitrate  those 
international  disputes.  In  tlio 
absence  of  n  proper  agency  0 
decisions  on  these  disputes, 

•  nation  Is  apt  to  protect 
jwn  interests  at  .he  expense 
of  unother  s.  A  common  no  u 
...  ...csent  is,  therefore,  whatever 
Is  thought  profitable  to  a  nation 
should  be  maintained  by  an 
means,  even  if  U  should  afiect 
another  nation's  sentiment  In 

■hatever  manner.  This  jfijr1 
vltnbly  lead  to  a 
tional  dispute. 

Another  notion  Is  thu 
tional  relations  are  still  control¬ 
led  by  force.  But  I  think  tor 
unfair  and  unjust  action  com¬ 
mitted  by  n  nution.  Just 
Individual,  there  ought 
definite  retribution, 
abounds 
ributlon. 


7.  I  d 


U. 


than 


D.  15*.  E.  10*.  F 


15*.  G. 


•it  ted 
civilized  people. 


If  the  quota  regulation  be 
the  same  as  to  Europeans 


NORIHIKO  YASHIRO 
A  Banker 


1.  Yes,  it  ought  to. 

2.  Art.  13.  Against  its  aim. 

3.  No.  but  It  may  bo  that  U.  S. 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  some 

restrictions. 

4.  No.  Most  Jiossltivoly  not. 

3  II  is  absurd,  in  this  day 

of  .international  intercourse. 

6.  Yes,  diplomatically;  Abso¬ 
lutely.  No. 

No,  the  question  may  cioi 
t  any  time  from  either  side. 
A.  16*.  C.  6*.  D.  60*.  E. 
F.  15*.  G.  5*. 

Mistrust  and  non-belief. 

Antl-Japanes-o 


shouldTislt”  Japan  and  meet  the 
enlightened  circles  of  Japanese. 


not  think  it  wn 
:  it  was  gradually  i 


ivlng. 


rhatover  domestic  law 
she  might  enact. 

I  do  not  object  to  an  immig 
•ution  law,  it  there  is  a  need 
for  such  legislation  for  domestic 
easons.  Had  thci 
n-iminative  Clause  against  the  Ja¬ 
panese,  which  did  not  apply 
other  nationals,,  thero  could  not 
een  any  "grave  consoquen- 
Tho  diseriminutii 
munifest  violation  of  international 


i  unjust. 


5.  Such  an  attitude  i 
(1.  I  do  not  think  he 
"threat"  at  all. 

7.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  It  is 
up  to  tho  fair-minded  Intelligent 
Americans  to  lead  the 
public  opinion  so  that  Congress 
1|  mnke  proper 


8.  A  and  G.  v 
think. 

9.  It  will  bo 
Urnnco. 


10.  "Love 


thyself"  must  nlwn 
by  all  nations. 


oppose  limitation  fair  and  Just, 
applied  to  ull  nationals  equally 
Indeed  Japan  went  ono  step  ahead 
to  meet  the  particular  need.  1» 
enforcing  nbsoluto  prohibition  o 
emigration.  "The  Gentlemen 
Agreement"  was  an  expressisui  t 
genuine  spirit  of  magnanimity. 

I  think  wo  had  hotter  treat  this 
roblom  by  way  of  friendly  sbaki 
hands  across  the  Pacific,  an 
at  an  ideal  solutioh  on  humani¬ 
tarian  principle  than  by  trying 
solve  It  by  mere  letter  or  law, 
lous  liln- 1  by  resorting  to  Christian  religi 

Tho  result  muy  be  the  same,  but 
■  should  it  lack  warm  friendship  tit 
neighbor  as  „10  i,0ttom.  it  will  cause  fnr- 
ibservcd  reaching  disadvantage  to  both 
countries. 


of  the  , 


e  the  causes,  1 


.  Shil.a  is  a  Journalist 
luW  editor  ol  the  Yoro- 
iu,  a  popular  dai.y  pub- 

n  Tokyo. 


erlous  Interna- 


;  to  be 
history 
evidences  of  such 
difficult  t 


culntc  tho  power  of  a  state  scien¬ 
tifically.  Germany  which  had  been 
•Ictory  by  a  scientific 
calculation  of  her 
strength  was  deceived  by  such 
crushing  defeat. 

Japan  has  been  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  her  own  interests  in  older  to 
maintain  tho  traditional  friendship 
of  seventy  years,  standing  with 
the  United  States,  but  that  was 
not  because  she  was  too  weak, 
nor  because  she  though;  she  was 
wrong,  but  because  that  was  her 
nutlonul  cluiractor,  to  keep  friend - 
lv  with  other  people,  d  virtue  she 
had  cultivated  for  centuries.  R 
is,  however,  a  characteristic  oi 
the  Japanese  to  turn  Into  unother 
direction  when  they  aro  assure 
,  ,  ,  of  Impossibility  of  keeping  frlcna- 

tiquotte.  Japan  hud  no  reason  LlatlonJ  with  another  nation. 


What  will  bo  the  future  ot  the 
Japanese  -American  relations^ 
Heaven  alone  knows.  The  more 
wo  Japanese  endeaver  to  maintain 
peace,  tho  more  wo  nre  insulted. 
We  can  hardly  bear  with  any 
further  insult.  Wo  will  do  our 
host  to  suffer  no  more  Insult. 


I  ■ 


r  pros 


mi.,  the  wrong  direction  will  be 
a  decided  disadvantage  for  k“1, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  which 
have  been  in  such  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  for  tho  last  sevontv  years. 
There  are  wise  men  In  America, 
nml  I  hope  they  will  carefully 
think  what  may  be  tho  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  attitudo  the  Amer¬ 
icans  linvo  taken,  as  history  wll 


tell. 


atsa  wmw* 
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Difficult  To  Appreciate  Why  »™“ 


America  Should  Have  Passed 
An  Obviously  Unfair  Bill 


Mr.  V.  Ho.  President  o t  the 
N;ppon  Yu  sen  Xaisha,  tne 
formost  and  the  largest  ship¬ 
ping  concern  in  Japan,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  served  as 
Branch  Manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Shanghai  and  London 
for  number  of  years  before 
assuming*  his  present  iil&h 
position.  Mr.  Ito  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  person  to  meet 
ai  d  enjoys  popularity  among 
his  large  circle  (if  friends,  for¬ 
eign  as  well  as  Japanese. 


Despite  its 
struction,  tho 
migration 


wording 


nation  that  is  really  great  and 
■hich  commands  the  respect  of 
no  world  is  the  nation  that 
stands  on  justice  and  humanity. 
Nations  rise  and  fall  as  people 
observe  the  noble  principle  or  be¬ 
come  forgetful  of  it.  One  thal 
comes  into  ascendency  through 
Machiavellianism  hplds  its  power 
but  temporarily  and  is  short-liv- 
An  example  is  before  us  in 
the  great  change  of  Germany  in 
her  position  in  the  family  of  na¬ 
ns  before  and  after  the  Greal 
ar.  She  swayed  mighty  power 
land  and  sea  before  she  daret 
plunge  the  world  in  tho  great- 


MUTUAL  GOOD 


Mr.  Takeo  Tanaka,  M.  1 
iB  a  coming  politician  in  t 
Kenseikal  Party  and  holds  t 
position  of  Secretary  to  t 
Minister  of  Railroads. 


DO  NOT  LEAVE 
THIS  PEOPLE  lh 
DISAPPOINTMENT 

^  m  1 


I  was  In  tho  East  of  tho  United 
States  for  a  number  of  years  iu 
prosecute  my  study,  and  then 
visited  the  country  on  two  or 
three  occasions.  1  am  therefore 
fully  acquainted  with  the  bright 
side  ns  well  ns  the  dark  of  the 
American  character,  and  feel  hap¬ 
py  that  1  can  look  at  their  words 
und  actions  with  sufficient  sym¬ 
pathy. 

i  regret  that  there  should  be 
duch  anti-Japanese  legislation  and 
many  other  anti-Japanese  agita- 
i.ons  among  tho  Americans 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that 
under  euch  olrcumetanoes  the 
japanesa-Amencan  friendship 
will  be  affected  in  any  serious 
way.  Many  of  my  American  in- 
onds  are  of  the  same  opin.un. 
l'hers  are  many  causes  for  unu- 
japanlim:  labor,  economic  Condi- 
1,  education,  social  circums.an- 
raciui  prejudice,  Araerlcanlza- 
i,  etc.,  uut  I  consider  the  chief 
cause  Is  lack  of  understanding 
of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  on  tho 
part  of  a  majority  of  tho  American 
politicians  responsible  for  leglsls- 


■’■japaneie 

•  aPaneS“  '»»  that  foreign— 


WOMEN  OF  JAPAN 
AND  OF  AMERICA 
MUST  JOIN  HANDS  I 


01  a  treaty.  But  utter  tiie  re^tn. 
1 !  !oro°n  i°f  tho  lmPerial  rCglmo  in 
r  Japan  began  t0  a[,  hc 

legai  lnniit,.,: _  l. 


in3lltuti„„B  „„ 

the  foroIcdnetTlerlca'  undcr  Which 
the  foreigners  could  enjoy  the 
same  protection  .i.  , 

.i,  .  n  05  Japanese, 

o  +hl  !,  *‘'eaty  Provisions,  os 
Article  2  nf  Jq1*'  EBPeoinlly  in 
rov.Lf  L  l  l°  C‘Vil  Code-  lt  13 

'  n  t*1“t  every  foreigner 

.an  enjoy  4:ii0  £ume  clyil 

Htar”®-”".  •*>"» 


Jon. 


When  S  was  among  tho  parlia¬ 
mentary  delegates  to  tho  United 
States  three  years  ago,  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  speak  to  Mr.  Hughes 
Secretary  of  State,  at  Washing- 
.on  D.  C.  In  answer  to 
cion  what  had  impressed 
while  In  his  country,  I  said 
once,  "What  has  Impressed 
most  Is  tho  fact  that  American 
politicians  sadly  lack  knowledge 
of  Japan  and  the  Japanese, 
notable  Instance  was  your  question 
about  our  Premier,  Mr.  Hara.  as 
to  what  party  he  belonged.  With 
a  smile  tho  Secretary  of 


Dr.  S.  Yamuau  13  a  Proio 
sor  of  the  College  of  I**  J 
the  Imperial  University  of  To 
kvo  He  studied  lntorhotion, 

“™,r  E-  m 

France.  EntlanJ  and  lh.  Vnlt 
othes  are  widely  road  In  this 


fled  those 


mil  l««l« 
o  ntiti-Javaneso  .»• 

■Kw 

cceded  in  insorting  lm. 

vrollibltive  V,  JM»- 

fnigri 


CmuOB  •••  -  - 

ition  law,  against  the  Jap* 
labor.  In  addition  to  the  Anti 
ien  Land  Law  by  which  they 
p  formerly  attempted 


prlving  the  Japam 
,h.  Pa.m.  Eoast  ol  th.n 


«““•  cultural  lutercats  ontlr.ly  N»; 

hnbly  they  arc  wr.  t""'  >' 

u, ....  rruhlm 


vlded  I 


chll,rttarna,W  lreniy'  Such  Prln- 

c'P  6  ,a  ,adm'di  in  i  he  code  •  I 
every  civilized  country 
Europoan  continent. 

ofU10d0°0r  SS  Oorman  Civil  Code 
0,.J th0  Bamo  principle  wi 
admitted  as  Q  matter  of  cout 
and  foreigners  enjoyed  the  oqu... 

ibnteCtw»o0f  lh0  r|8ht8'  although 
tlieio  was  no  specific  prov'slcr. 
!°r  , '  lho  14th.  Amendment 
of  the  United  Stnt03  Constitution 
we  read  as  follows: — 

—"nor  shall  any  state  deprivi 
any  person  of  llro,  liberty,  or  pro 
perty.  without  duo  process  of  law; 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
it3  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law." 

In  this  Constitutional  provision 
hero  was  no  distinction  between 
an  American  citizen  and  a 
signer  but  equal  protection 
given  to  both.  We  cannot  help 


embodied  in  this  Constitutional 


Mrs.  Mnkoto  Sukamoto  is 
a  prominent  figure  among  Ja¬ 
panese  woman  suffragists.  As 
one  of  the  new  women  of  Ja¬ 
pan  3he  often  contributes  arti¬ 
cles  to  vernaculnr  magazines 
and  periodicals. 


Wealth  And  Prosperity  Have 
Overthrown  Equity,  Justice 
And  Humanity  In  America 


Japanese  prooieu.  . .  u  mnrrauiea  in  thl 

damentally  solved  ln JL '?iesn  Go-  ^vision,  such  as  wo  find  in  tha  "f  womeu  WU( 

seems  nmi  id  g?  A  ^  give  French  "Declaration  do  Dorit  de  raallze  It,  wo  may  jforgot 
vernment.  too,  are  that  l'10'""10-  aB  expression  of  the  6ubJcctives.  but  ,oln  har 


expression  to  their 
now  that  the  Immigioticm 
hn«  been  established  ns  fall 
State  jcompli,"  the  United  StatM 


believe  that  tho  American 
Senate  by  passing  a  racially  dis¬ 
criminating  law  has  done  injustice 
Japan,  but  that  Is  not  all.  The 
v  in  its  spirit  has  cast  a  dark 
shadow  upon  the  peace  of  the 
•orld,  and  I  trust  politics  is  large¬ 
ly  to  be  blamed. 

im  inclined  to  believe  that 
American  sisters,  who  are 
e  and  friends  of  peace, 
be  sorry  of  tho  recent  de¬ 
velopment  brought  about  by  the 
immigration  law.  I  am  sure  they 
condemn  the  ruthless  act  of  their 
Senators. 

•Anti-JapanoBe''  and  "Boycott¬ 
ing  of  American  goods"  and  all 
such  other  acts  and  retarlatlons 

_  subjeotiveB  after  all, 

though  such  conflicts  sometimes 
become  the  causo  of  war. 

Wo,  women  of  both  lands,  must 
think  from  the  higher  ar,-l  nobler 
standpoint.  If  there  Is  one  thing 
that  we  must  fight  against  for 
tho  peace  of  tha  world  or  for  the 
Just  cause  for  homan  existence. 
It  Is  war.  Women  of  the1  world, 
regardless  of  boundaries  or  of 
race  should  ally  themselves  in 
"anti-war"  movement,  and  I  am 
of  an  opinion  that  wo  women  of 
both  lands  should  join  hands  while 
men  may  be  discussing  diplomacy 

I  propose  therefore  that  women 
of  America  and  Japan  ally  thorn- 
selves  In  an  "anti-war"  movement 
tho  first  step  to  the  League 
•hlch,  when  we 

subjectives,  but  Join  hands 


i  law.  franjt  and  sincere  cooperation  for 


e  humanitarian  ideal  in 
i  Legal  Protection  I  the  happiness  of  human 

Consequently,  -,ve  could  never'  — — — - 

I  believe  tliat  any  civilized  Mato 


••hich  went  Into 
_ _ 3u,y  j,,  iB  decidedly  pre¬ 
judicial  and  discriminatory 
against  the  Japanese  peoplo  as 
a  race.  Tho  pendulum  o i  Amer¬ 
ican  friendship  toward  Japan  1ms 
touched  tho  extreme  opposite, 
and  we  Japanese  are  at  loss  to 
mid  the  reason. 

Ever  since  Japan  opened  her 
doors  to  the  world— and  that  u.« 
the  American  summons  to  draw 
us  out  of  Isolation — America  has 
been  our  tutor  and  supporter 
our  progress  towards  modern 
civilization.  But  the  pendulum 
began  to  swing  somewhat  the 
other  way  since  the  Russo-Ja¬ 
panese  war  in  which  the  American 
peoplo  displayed  an  almost  pas¬ 
sionate  eagerness  for  our  victory. 


hist 


whic.' 


pro-nnd  anti-Japanese  American; 
know  llU\a  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  Wo  can  hardly 
upon  friendship  shown  by 
Ignorant  and  we  must  dread  op¬ 
position  by  tho  ignorant  as  well 
(  am  sure  that  the  only  solution 

of  the  Japanese-Amorican  problem 
will  he  found  in  good  understand¬ 
ing  bv  a  good  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Hughes 
•old  me  that  a  majority  of  the 
Japanese  understand  American 
ind  the  Americans;  in  order  to 
nalntaln  the  friendly  rein' ion* 
between  Japan  and  tho  United 


Japanese 


'fi Harding’s  Last  Wish 

Was  For  Preservation  Of 
Japo-American  Friendship 


army  and  navy  today 
•  once  her  pride?  Her  in 
dUBtry  and  commerce  are  so  crip 
pled  that  it  will  take  years  of 
patient  endeavor  to  recover  them 
Germany's  imperialistic  dreams 
re  all  gone  and  she  is  facing  a 
rather  unenviable  situation  today 
America  joined  the  World  War  | 
to  fight  for  the  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity;  sent  to  the  battle 
fields  2,000,000  brave  sons  of  the 
land;  built  ten  million  tons  of 
transports  to  convey  soldiers  and 
munitions  of  war  and  spent  bil¬ 
lions  of  money.  That  all  ttiese 
contributions  helped  the  Allies  to 
the  victory  cannot  be  denied. 


itudy  Japan  nnd  her  peoplo  more 
her,  they  do.  I  agree  with  him  in 
this  respect,  for  tha  first  princi¬ 
ple  of  international  friendship 
tics  In  mutual  understanding,  a 
iound  sympathetic  understanding- 


the 


They 


•  to  i 


"You 


must  not  go  farther."  We  began 
to  be  pestered  with  the  school 
question,  the  refusal  of  entry  to 
our  Americaward  emigrants,  the 
California  land  laws,  the  denial 
of  citizenship  to  Japanese  despite 
the  fact  that  It  is  freely  granted 
to  a'l  Europeans,  the  Latln-Amer- 
icans,  Africans  .and  to  the  people 
from  tho  Near  East.  Finally 
America  has  closed  her  doors 
tightly  against  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  race  by  the  recent  Con¬ 
gressional  acts. 


Repudiated  Principles 
But  when  the  war  was  onct 
/er,  America  took  an  entirely  in 
dependent  action  and  even  ignor- .  of  tho  nation 

•hat  their  own  President  had 


advocated,  preached,  promised, 
agreed  and  persuaded  the  others 
agree  to.  There  may  be  good 
reasons  and  excuses  for  all  this, 
but  when  nations  llve  together 
to  promote  civilization  and  human 
happiness  in  general  each  must 

observe  good  faith  as  well  as  pro-  i  . . . ,  ■  .  ■  ...  . 

per  international  etiquette  and  further  understanding  with  the 


Is  it  Only  Esonemionl? 


The  American  peoplo  tell 
that  their  opposition  to  Japanese 
immigration  was  purely  economical 
and  that  lt  la  not  at  all  political 
nor  because  of  racial  prejudice. 
Would  there  be  discrimination 
were  our  color  white? 

Again  they  tell  us  that 
discrimination  is  not  the  will  of 
tho  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  that  It  Is  all  politics 
that  1b  causing  these  troubles 
between  America  and  Japan. 
Thie  is  rather  hard  for  us  tc 
swallow.  America  is  a  great  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  under  any  democra¬ 
tic  governments  have  not  politi¬ 
cians  moved  at  the  will  of  the 
people?  Their  explanations  puz- 


courtesy  towards  the  other.  The  J  people  of  America  and  make  | 
complex  constitution  of  tile  Amerl-  known,  our  aim  which  must  aS1Be 
government  nnd  the  relative  with  their  purpose.  When  a  bet- j 
>r  between  the  executive  and  ter  understanding  prevails 
the  legislative  departments  may  tween  us.  wo  ore  most  certain  j 
all  be  blamed  for  these  puzzles  that,  in  a  perfect  spirit  of  cooper-  j 
to  outsiders,  but  all  the  same  itjation,  America  and  Japan  shal’ 
regrettable  that  domestic  poll-  make  the  great  Pacific  literally  i 
s  obstructs  the  common  under-  (pacific  expanse  of  water  upon  t 
standing  between  nations  which  j  which  may  sail  ships  laden  with! 
Is  to  make  world's  peace  secure,  treasures  of  the  Enst  and  the  | 
The  Washington  Conference  West,  carrying  messages  of  good' 
has  been  the  turning  of  a  new  Swill  to  and  from  all  corners  of  the  j 
t.go  in  the  history  of  tho  Pacific,  j  earfcli.  i 

It  gave  a  definite  understanding  j  ! 


i  try 


i  believe 


them. 

In  the  great  national  catast¬ 
rophe  of  last  year  the  people  o; 
the  United  States  have  shown  m 
a  great  magnanimity  of  soul, 
spontaneous  sympathy,  and  pro¬ 
found  friendship  by  pouring  into 
our  ports  shipload  upon  shipload 
of  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  tho 
suffering  multitude  from  cold  and 

This  kindness  has  touched  our 
hearts  and  we  shall  always  " 
member  it  with  gratification, 
we  find  it  hard  to  compromise 
their  two  recent  acts  which  are 
contradictory  in  nature.  On  one 
hand  they  extend  their  helping 
hands  to  us  as  good  friends,  while 
on  the  other  they  sternly  tc" 
us  to  "get  out"  of  their  country. 

I  beiieve  that  our  national  spirit 
is  not  fully  understood  by  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  and 
in  these  misunderstandings  nnd 
suspicions  between  different  peo¬ 
ples  and  races  there  I” 
danger  which  wo  must 
try  to  eliminate. 


factor  morally  as  well  as  material¬ 
ly  in  advancing  tho  happiness  ol 
mankind. 

If  we  may  speak  very  frankly, 
we  are  inclined  to  wonder  if  the 
United  States  entertain  some  sort 
of  suspicion  or  misunderstanding 
against  Japan  which  has  found  an 
expression  in  the  new  immigration 
law,  a  clause  in  which  law  praett- 


j  cally  condemns  i 


l  Inferior 


commercial  and  indust- 

_ ipire  maintaining  friendly 

relations  with  the  rest  of  the  Po¬ 
wers  and  in  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
with  all  nations  to  advance  tilt- 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  human 


Our  sincere  hope  is  to  cultivate 


to  all  parties  concerned  regarding 
of  the  navy  and  in  ~ 
ference  to  the  political  ns  \v 
economic  status  of  lho  Pow 
in  China.  To  bring  a  thorough 
understanding  and  In  order  to  In¬ 
ure  the  lasting  peace  nnd  fri¬ 
endly  relations  with  tho  United 
States,  Japan  agreed  in  toto  to 
.11  American  propositions  not 
vlthout  some  sacrifices  to  herself. 
Wo  cannot  help  wondering  there¬ 
fore  why  tho  cordial  relation 
iust  again  be  subjected  to  un¬ 
necessary  irritations  through 
•ough  handling  of  the  delicate 
and,  to  us,  sensitive  point  in  the 
new  immigration  law  which  could 
as  easily  have  been  made  effectlvi 
without  the  Senate  hitting  oui 
soro  point. 

Wo  feci  that  all  these  shirt  sle 
eve  diplomacies  are  unworthy  of 
the  United  States  when  she  Is 
looked  up  to  morally 
materially  as  the  greatest  leader 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. - 
A  Seafaring  America 


SE1FU  KURA©H! 
A  Businessman 


Mr.  O.  Abo  is  a  member  o( 
the  Tokyo  ghamter  of  com¬ 
merce  and  is  interested  111 
vcral  largo  enterprises  eim  rue 
Ing  coal  mining  and  shipping, 


1.  Yes 


America  has  already  attained 
the  foremost  position  in  the  inter¬ 
national  arena  of  comnier 
dustiy  and  in  economic 
If  with  this  material  attainment 
should  run  side  by  side  her  great 
moral  power  built  upon  the  noble 
'deal  laid  down  by  Washington 
ind  Lincoln,  who  could  Indeed 
help  admiring  America?  All  the 


America  ought  to  have  al¬ 
lotted  some  quota  to  Jupaneoe, 
small  ns  lt  might  be;  entire  ex¬ 
clusion  Ib  unjust. 

If  the  quota  is  unconditional 
and  uniform  for  all,  including 
Japan,  It  will  be  Justifiable. 

4.— No.  I  do  not  think  It  was 
a  good  policy. 

u.  Such  an  attitude  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty.  This  is 
entirely  due  to  some  politicians’ 
narrow-minded  prejudice.  I  mil 
sure  tho  Americans  will  reconsider  f 
this  in  the  near  future. 

6.  No,  I  do  not  think  lie  meant 
a  "threat,”  at  all.  Tho  contrary  I 
Is  clear  if  tha  Japanese  sentiment 
toward  America  since  tho  opening 
of  their  country  Is  considered. 
We  had  nothing  but  the  sentiment 
of  respect  and  affection  for 
America. 

7.  It  would  bo  convenient  and 
advantageous  for  America  to  con¬ 
sider  it  closed,  but  not  so  with 
(Japan.  She  must  try  to  solve  St 
by  her  own  effort. 

I  8.  F.  70?.  G.  30?. 

f.  The  peoplo  in  tho  Far  East 
|  will  regard  the  Christian 
slonarlss  us  so  many  hypocrites. 


Tho  solution  of  tho  Jaiiiiliono- 
Americnn  problem  will  be,  Binder 
tha  existing  circumstance,  lmpos" 
silblo  by  governmental  diplomacy 
alone.  In  my  opinion,  the  only 
solution  will  bo  found  ill  the  peo¬ 
ple's  diplomacy,  by  appealing 
tho  conscience  of  the  American 
people. 

In  tho  year  before  . . 

tended  the  Pan  Pacific  Conference 
In  Hawaii,  convened  by  the  united 
States,  representing  Japan,  111 
company  with  Drs.  Snno  and  Is m- 
kawn.  Baron  Togo,  and  other  Ja¬ 
panese.  In  that  conference  vai  - 
i  oils  mat-ers  relative  to  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare  of  tho  Pacific  na- 
1  tions  were  discussed. 

After  the  conference  I  crossed 

over  to  tho  United  States,  where 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  U  ® 
Importance  of  promoting  friend n 
relations  between  Japan  nnd  « 
United  States  which  is  so  riel 

In  natural  resources,  In  order  o 
develop  our  industries.  I  «■ 
deavored  to  improve  these  rein 
tions  availing  myself  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  I  had. 

The  most  impressive  event 
my  interview  with  the  late  Pru¬ 
dent  Harding  at  Hie  White J*°"s0et 
December  1922.  In  spite 
pressure  of  business,  Congress  b<^ 
ing  in  session,  tho  Preside 


•orld’s  pending  questions  such  j  J0-  Friendship  will  be  Smposs!-  ceFved  me.  and  spared  80  minutes 
vs  unification  of  marine  laws,  bio  unless  both  parties  trjf  to  for  a  friendly  conversant 
freedom  of  tho  sens.  etc.  will  bo  solve  the  problem  by  tho  spirit' some  current  topics. 


It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  a  solved  at  her  beckoning,  and  Aiti0.  of  aosjeUiatiosi  end  of  Justice,  1  SSbel'ty 


I  took  th° 


urront  topics,  i 

pf  asking  tor  the 


dent's  view  on  the  relation! 
tween  Ills  country  and  mlno. 

With  a  happy  smllo,  ho  said,  "I 
sincerely  hope  tho  two  countries 
Will  maintain  permanent  friend¬ 
ship  nnd  intimate  relations  betwe¬ 
en  them."  Ho  then  handed  mo 
a  large  plcturo  of  him,  With  the 
following  inscription  by  lilmself, 
nnd  with  Ills  own  signature: 

"To  Ml-.  Golchi  Abe. 

"With  most  cordial  good 
Wishes  and  an  earnest  wish 
for  abiding  friendship  between 
Japan  nnd  tile  United  States. 

WARREN  G.  HARDING 
Dec.  9th,  1922' 

I  took  leave  of  tho  President 
■1th  hearty  shaking  of  hands. 

■as  indeed  ecstatic  in  such 
frendly  sentiment  shown  by  the 
late  President,  and  conveyed  my 
Joy  to  all  the  Japanese  I  met  in 
L03  Angels  nnd  other  places,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  participate  In  this 
happiness  with  me,  according  to 
the  special  request  I  had  rccieved 
from  Viscount  Shibusawn  befori 
my  departure  from  Japan. 

It  grieves  mo  therefore  in  n 
peculiar  manner  when  I  hear  thnt 
within  only  a  year  and  a  half.  Prc-  Japanese 
sident  Cooltdge  signed  the  anti-  only  1-16 
Japanese  law  passed  by  Congress, 

In  entire  disregard  of  tho  very 
principle  on  which  the  United 
States  was  founded. — I  mean  the 
principle  of  humanity  nnd  Justice 
which  tho  Americans  were  so 
proud  to  recognize  as  their  own. 

I  must  ask  them  to  reconsider 
tile  step  they  have  taken. 

Looking  up  to  President  Hard¬ 
ing's  photograph  now  hung  on 
my  wall,  I  am  at  a  Iobb  how  ex¬ 
plain, 


as  were  bestowed  upon  all  fore¬ 
igners  to  any  particular  nationals. 

•hich  would  bo  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  the  spirit  of  lho 
United  States  Constitution,  Just 
,t  of  any  country  in  the 
European  continent,  or  that  of  the 
Japanese  Civil  Code.  The  State 
of  California  did*  however,  deny 
•nershlp  of  land  to  tho  Ja¬ 
panese  by  tho  Anti-Allen  Land 
Law  of  1913  which 
against  "foreigners  wh 
eligiblo  to  citizenship."  And  in  1920. 
cruel  revision  was  effectei 
referendum  to  this  law,  for 
bidding  Japanese  to  louse  land, 
and  to  become  partners  or  share¬ 
holders  oi  land  owning  corporo- 
AUhough  nothing  was  pro¬ 
vided  In  the  Japanese'- American 
Treaty  of  1911,  with  regard  to 
agricultural  Interests,  the  Japa- 
•ho  had  relied  upon  the  equal 
protection  of  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution,  wero  surprised  at  such 
discriminative  legislation  nf  the 
State  of  California.  For  all  that, 
the  Japanese  trusted  the  fall-lies: 
of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  thr 
United  States  against  such  injus  ¬ 
tice  of  local  legislation,  and  one 
of  them  brought  a  law  suit  to 
test  lt.  Tho  Supremo  Court,  how¬ 
ever.  entirely  disappointed  us  by 
giving  a  decision  that  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Law  in  question  was  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution,  on  November  12.  1923. 
The  Court  further  decided  on  the 
19th  of  tha  same  month  that  no 
Japanese  had  right  to  make  n 
cropping  contract  in  the  memor¬ 
able  case  "Webb  vs.  O'Brien  and 
Inouyo,"  on  the  ground  that  such 
rights  wore  not  covered  by  a  trea¬ 
ty  between  the  two  countries.  All 
tho  credit  we  used  to  havo  for 
Supreme  Court  was  thus  un¬ 
dermined.  For  a  cropping  cont¬ 
ract  had  been  a  contractural  right 
admitted  In  all  American  States 
even  before  the  enactment  of  tho 
Anti-Allen  Land  Law.  It  was  u 
right  protected  by  the  United 
States  Constitution  for  American? 
and  foreigners  alike,  not  certainly 
excluding  Japanese.  Even  3uppos 
Ing  that  California  had  the  rlgh. 
to  forbid  such  n  contract  for  n 
foreigner  to  make,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  the  same  that  neither  tli» 
Land  Law  of  1913  lior  Its  revision 
of  1920  forbade  such  a  contract 
expressly.  The  Japanese  w°w 
justified  in  asserting  that  they 
had  the  right  of  making  such  a 
contract  effooMvely.  although  it 
not  provided  in  the  Treaty. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  were  right 
in  dsoidlng  thnt  a  foreigner  in¬ 
eligible  to  the  citizenship  had  no 
right  to  make  such  a  contract,  it 
might  as  well  declare  that  a  J~ 
nancse  was  not  "a  person"  referred 
to  in  the  XIV  Amendment. 

Brendishad  Insult 
Tho  Japanese  who  had  been 
disappointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  could  not  but  be 
more  seriously  disappointed  at 
the  nttitudo  taken  by  Uor^"'"' 

when  It  passed  the  new  . . 

tion  bill,  which  I  regret 
'or  the  sake 


Mr.  H.  Naito,  President  of 
Nippon  Kerosene  Company,  is 
;i  conspicuous  figure  among 
businessmen  of  Tokyo.  He 
went  to  Europo  and  America 
as  Government  Commissioner 
to  investigate  petroleum  in¬ 
dustries  and  once  served  as  i. 
member  ol  the  Diet. 


suppose  a  gentleman  In 
home  of  equal  social 
has  suffered  serious 
discriminative  treatment  without 
myj  warrantable  reasons. -in  the 
midst  of  a  company,  spat  upon 
face,  and  driven  outdoor? 
What  will  a  third  party  say?  Such 
•udoness  cannot  but  cause  r 


The  treatment  the  American 
have  given  to  tho  Japanese  I 
lust  like  this.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  anti-Japanese  legislation 
has  caused  anger  and  censure 
running  so  high  In  this  country 
against  the  United  States'. 

American  Money  Lust 
We  all  understood  that  tin 
United  States  was  a  country  foi 
justice  and  humanity,  and  tha' 

'  *  govermnen 

adopted  when  the  country  was 
founded  was  that  administration 
should  be  In  perfect  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God.  But  wo  now 
find  a  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  that  country.  Wealth 
and  prosperity  have  spoiled  th- 
Americans.  What  Is  called 
"Americanism"  Is  controlling 
everything  In  the  country.  Tho 
Americans  are  persuaded 
whatever  they  wish  can  bo  done 
Their  action  In  the  International 
irena  Is  now  apt  to  be  reckless 
ind  wilful.  Their  pride  often 
trespasses  upon  Justice  and 
humanity.  The  anti- Japanese  ac¬ 
tion  ns  we  now  see  is  a  notable 


acts  against  tho  will  of  dod  must 
expect  punishment  from  Him. 
History  abounds  with  examples 
of  nations  which  havo  incurred 
ruin  by  relying  upon  wealth  and 
power  alone,  neglecting  the  duties 
of  being  just  and  humane  towards 
another.  Their  selfishness  and 
I  cruelty-  would  bring  about  do¬ 
mestic  schism  and  internal  dis¬ 
integration  before  anyone  knew. 
Total  destruction  or  disastrous 
•olutlon  would  be  the  inevitable 
end  of  such  a  state. 

I  dare  not  assert  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  StatoB  will  meet  such  a  fate. 
But  I  know  that  signs  for  decline 
and  ruin  always  appear  In  tho 
days  of  prosperity  at  lt3  height. 

1  Behind  the  great  wealth  and  won¬ 
derful  power  there  Is  hid  eomn 
dreadful  cause  for  a  crisis.  There 
already  a  number  of  secret 
organizations  of  such  dangerous 
character,  ns  well  ns  many  un¬ 
wholesome  social  elements,  in  :he 
United  States.  If  tho  United 
persists  In  her  proud  at¬ 
titude  nnd  unjust  actions,  I  uni 
afraid,  evil  will  rise  within  the 
country,  until  the  very  foundation 
of  tho  state  is  shaken. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Amev- 
..ans  will  reconsider  for  their  own 
sake,  and  return  to  the  original 
national  principle  that  their  coun- 
;ry  should  he  governed  both  for 
domestic  and  international  poli¬ 
tics  In  accordance  with  God's  will 
and  human  Justice.  I  do  not  think 
it  necessnry  for  us  Japanese  to 
get  particularly  angry  with  the 
Americans,  because  we  are  suro 
that  God  is  always  just  and  fair 
in  dealing  with  nations  punish¬ 
ing  the  unjust  nnd  blessing  tho 
good.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  US 
;o  keep  patient,  performing  what 
we  bel'evo  to  be  our  duties.  Why 
should  we  resent,  why  should  wo 
get  angry? 


sxample  of  tills  tendency 
The  moon  cannot  remain  full.  n'Tir?  AJVUT  WOP  ID 
The  proud  will  not  prosper  long,  f  /Hi  »»  vyst 

as  our  proverb  says.  Whoever 


cided  insult  to  the  Japaneso 
nation.  It  was  only  i 
matter  of  course  that  tho  Japa- 
shouLtt  havo  become  con¬ 
scious  of  th0  betrayal  of  the  mo;- 
finite  regret  and  miserable  dis¬ 
appointment  that  a  nation  which 
they  had  trusted  as  the  Jn°3l 
reliable  in  the  world  for  half  a 
century  has  now  turned  out  to 
be  otherwise. 

Sana  Reflection 

When  wo  think  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  between  Japan 
and  th©  United  States  wo  cannot 
imagine  any  conflict  of  Interest 
bat  ween  them.  Moreover  tho  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  two  countries  will 
bo  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
development  of  Asin,  for  the  har¬ 
mony  of  tho  two  civilizations. 
Eastern  and  Western,  and  for  the 
penoe  of  tho  world.  I  think  that 
tho  only  problem  that  the  two 
countries  have  to  solve  Is  the 
"  the  Japanese  whe 


SLOGAN  SHOULD 
BE  DIVINE  LOVE 


treatment  —  — 

Immigrn-  j  lmve  been  legitimately  admitted 

. . .  to  the  United  States:  what  the 

of  the  friendship  be-  f  Japanese  really  want  Is  not  the 
japan  and  tho  United  \  number  of  their  laborers  to  be 
States  I  cannot  account  for  tho  j  admitted,  but  etlua'tr®a'I??nBO„ 
^Iresslonai  action  in  not  giv-  those  already  admitted  and  equal 
,nBean  opportunVty  to  the  admin.-  |  treatment,  of  Japan  as  a  nation 
stration  for  the  revision  of 


Gentlemen's  Agreement.  By  ap 
plying  the  quota  of  tho  new  ini^ 
migration  law.  the  number 


be  admitted  will  bo 
year.  It  la  utterly  un- 
nccountnblo  wty 

such  »  «!«»••  “*  c,“”“  C,°. 
the  Article  13  >"  tl,e  law 

in  question,  Which  quite  unneces- 
-nriiv  gave  an  affront  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese'  The  discriminative  ele¬ 
ments  In  tho  state  legislations  on 
the  Pacific  slope  were  local,  though 
they  affect  Japanese  interests  so 
seriously;  they  were  not  so  grave 
as  tho  Federal  legislation  approved 
by  the  President  offering  a  do- 


other  nations  of 
world.  Upon  solution  of  this 
problem  there  will  bo  per¬ 
manent  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  the  Pacific  Ocean  pro- 
ihg  then  truly  "Paolflc."  I  do 
,ot  despair,  however,  because  1 
:nn  rely  upon  tho  great  effort 
iow  exerted  by  educationists,  re¬ 
ligionists,  business  men.  and 
other  lovers  of  justice  nnd  huma¬ 
nity  in  both  countries,  for  the  full 
establishment  of  equality,  and  1 
earnestly  hope  that  tho  Americans 
will  look  back  to  tho  very  spirit 
with  which  the  great  Republic 
wns  founded,  nnd  realize  tho  im¬ 
portance  of  nn  early  repeal  of  the 
unjust  and  inconsistent  law, 


Mrs.  Kame-ko  Kortmcto  is 
n  member  of  the  Knkushin 
Club,  a  political  pnrtv  led  by 
Mr.  Inukai,  present  Minister 
of  Communication.  Sho  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Women's  Ad- 
v'eory  Bureau  ol  the  Social 
Welfare  Department  of  Tokyo 
Municipality 


My  message  to  you,  Americans, 
Is  that  the  present  is  not  time  for 
much  discussion  or  argument  on 
the  question  of  nnti-Japnnlsm:  no 
nervous  disputation  would  solve 
the  problem.  The  only 


ine  prooieiii.  » -- 
smooth  solution,  I  hope,  will  ho 
careful  and  thoughtful  contemp¬ 
lation  of  tho  peculiar  position, 
Japan  nnd  your  country  each  oc¬ 
cupies,  Japan  as  a  nation  aspiring 
for  human  love  to  be  realized  In 
her  national  life,  and  the  United 
States  ns  a  nation  whose  banner 
!s  Divine  love  of  which  you  talk 
so  much,  and  with  which  you 
nro  going  to  lend  tlio  whole  wonfli 


JAPAN  TIMES  &  mail,  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  1, 


MASUKICHI  MATSUMOTO, 
M.A.  D.iD., 

Vice- Prjqidcnt  of  Kwnnsai  Gakuin 
Collogo 

1.  From  tho  standpoint  o  1  In- 
tcrnntionnl  cooperation  and  wel¬ 
fare,  which  was  the  fundamental 
principle  of  tho  Lcaguo  of  Nations, 
and  the  Washington  Conference, 
I  answer,  "No." 

2.  I  have  no  particular  reason 
to  complain  against  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  Immigration,  if  tho  re¬ 
striction  on  Japanese  Immigrants 
were  on  the  same  basis  as  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  but  the  law  In  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  so  much  restriction 
as  prohibition  against  Japanese. 

3.  I  agree  to  tho  quota  regula¬ 
tion,  provided  It  npplieB  to  Japn- 


i  think  the  Japanese,  i 
>t  Hellish  patriotism. 


tho  Government,  or  private  citi¬ 
zens,  have  never  had  any  idea  of 
"tureal"  against  America. 

7.  All  Japanese  think  that 
the  Immigration  problem  has  not 
yet  come  to  nn  end,  but  that  It 
ought  to  bo  solved  at  a  proper 
opportunity  in  tho  future. 

S.  I  give  two  groups  of  causes: 
(1)  Difficulty  of  assimilation; 
lower  standard  of  living  nnd  cul¬ 
ture;  rapid  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion;  too  strong  love  of  the  mother 
country  (most  of  our  emigrants  In 
America  used  to  send  tho  money 


and  European  Immigrants  i  htome  they  had  earned  there,  in- 
alike,  but  when  It  Ib  dlscrimlno-  stead  of  using  it  for  tho  develop- 
lory,  It  is  nn  insult  upon  Japan’s *ment  of  the  land  they  were  In) 
honor  and  prestige.  (The  low  standard  of  living  has 

•1.  It  was  not  a  good  poliev.  been  a  threat  to  American  labor, 
JniJnh  lacked  core  for  her  omi-  J»8t  ns  ttmt  ot  Korcnn  Iabor  ,B  n 
grants,  and  her  treatment  of  them  threat  to  Japanese  labor), 
has  been  defective.  !  <2>  Raco  prejudice. 

5.  This  Is  quite  wrong;  it  Is  9-  The  very  fact  that  America, 
dlKadvantagcous  to  America,  too.  I  founded  on  the  principles  of 

6.  The  phrase,  "Grave  con-1  liberty  nnd  equality,  and  as  a 

sequences.”  does  not  necessarily  Christian  nation,  has  perpetrated 
menu  war.  Tho  Japanese  people  Qn  exclusion  policy  for  selfish 
did  not  think  of  threatening ,  purposes,  will  probably  stimulate 
America.  young  Japanese  Christians  to  stand 

7.  On  tho  part  of  Japan,  tho '  *"«•  l'  "°  Christian  principle,  and 

disagreement  in  question  is  not  I  Ideals  of  justice.  The  America 
closed.  [which  lins  insulted  Japan 


I.  B.  f 


(maybo,  there 


.•material  civilization  will  learn 


BUNNOSUKE  SHIMIZU 


such).  D.  3.  E.  4.  F.  1 '(the  latter  I ,rssons  from  Japan  for  3P|ritl 
part  of  tho  sentence). 

(In  order).’ 

3.  It  will  hnvo  very  bad  effects. 

10.  (1)  Mutual  understanding 
of  tho  Jnpanese  and 
the  Americans. 

(2)  Not  exclude  Japanese 
from  American  citizen¬ 
ship. 

(3)  To  cultivate  a  fill 
knowledge  that  thi 
development  of  thi 
Pacific  countries  will 
entirely  depend  upon 
tho  cooperation  of  the 
Japanese  and 
Americans. 


Baron  YASUSHI  TOGO 
A  Peer 

1.  I  approve  of  such  freedom 
to  a  large  extent,  but  when  it  is 
such  an  arbitrary  action  as  ignor¬ 
ing  or  even  disregarding  interna¬ 
tional  relation,  J  cannot. 

I  am  pratlcularly  dissatisfi¬ 
ed  with  the  fact  that  America 
disregarded  the  special  agreement 
previously  made  with  Japan  and 
the  fact  of  its  actual  fulfilment. 

3.  I  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  a  domestic  law  which  only 
suits  American  convenience,  and 
Ignores  another  natron's. 

I.  This  was  a  serious  mlstako 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  and  also  of  their  Government, 
because  these  low  class  laborers 
huve  given  an  impression  that 
all  the  Japanese  were  of  the  same 
inferior  character. 

6.  Such  provisions  may 
considered  as  unavoidable 
those  of  a  law,  but  as  a  national 
policy  it  cannot  be  regarded  . 
wise.  For  I  am  sure  some  bi 
effects  will  appear  in  a  way  n 
anticipated  by  the  law  makers. 

C.  I  think  what  Japan  meant 
through  such  a  letter  was  n 
"throat,”  but  nn  "appeal" 
giving  expression  to  her 
mind.  Grave  consequences  are 
unfolding  themselves  before 


.  I  i 


7.  Considered  from  Japan’ 
sfde,  further  development  awaits 
this  problem.  So  long  as  Japan 
exists  on  earth,  she  must  find 
a  fundamental  solution  of  it.  The 
moment  Japan  has  given-  up  its 
solution,  she  will  lose  her 
dependent  position  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 

8.  A  20*.  (B.  C.)  D.  40*.  (E). 
F.  20*.  G.  20*. 

9.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  future 
the  Christian  missions  will  meet 
serious  hindrances,  and  find 
quite  impossible  to  reap  good 
result  for  all  tho  money  t< 
expended  and  devotional  efforts 
to  bo  exerted  by  many  I 
st'onarles. 

10.  It  will  bo  necessary 
sceuro  better  mutual  understand¬ 
ing,  nnd  that  Japan  should  seek 
for  it.  It  is  necessary  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  nothing  is  more  expensive 
than  a  war. 


JUN5HIRO  ASARI 
A  Publicist 

1.  An  Immigration  policy  may 
be  consistently  decided  upon 
the  country  concerned,  by  its  own 
free  will,  but  If  the  nation  ' 
truly  awake  to  international  eti¬ 
quette,  humanitarian  love, 
International  justice,  she  ought  to 
consider  another  country's 
venlence  ns  well,  oven  when  she 
Is  going  to  enact  such  a  law  by 
her  own  free  will. 

2.  &  3.  It  is  not  desirable 
apply  tho  same  quota  to  Japaneso 
Immigrants  os  to  European  immi¬ 
grants,  because  of  the  special 
agreement  between  the 
tries.  But  I  think  it  very  regret - 
tnblc  to  find  a  discriminatory 
clnuse  in  the  new  Immigration 
Inw  particularly  against  Japanese. 

4.  Immigrants  are  always  of 
lower  classes  from  another  coun¬ 
try.  Tho  particular  defects  of  the 
Japanese  emigrants  were  duo  to 
a  mistaken  policy  adopted  by  the 
Government  by  which  these  peo¬ 
ple  In  foreign  lands  could  not  give 
up  their  attachment  to  tho 
mother  land.  Immigration  Is  apt 
te  injure  International  relations. 
The  special  difficulty  with  the 
Japanese  Immigrants  In  tho  United 
States  is  the  idea  of  tho  mother 
land  n: 
thought. 


A  Burinossman 

1.  Such  freedom  ought  to  be 
Justified  ns  a  theory  ot  juris¬ 
prudence  with  sovereignty  as  nil 
in  all.  But  it  .'s  contrary  to  in¬ 
ternational  morality,  which  is  tho 
basic  Idea  for  international  trea¬ 
ties. 

The  Clause  "C”  of  Articlo  13 
j  apply  to  such  nationals  as 
ineligible  to  citizenship,  so  that 
t  will  apply  to  Japanese  who  are 
ncllgiblc  to  citizenship.  They 
iro  not  only  restricted,  but  entire¬ 
ly  excluded  by  that  Clause,  and 
such  I  must  protest. 

The  Intention  of  taking  the 
0  immigration  census  as  basis 
for  the  quota  regulation  was  plain¬ 
ly  to  exclude  Japanese  who  wore 
hardly  entering  America  in  that 
As  Buch,  the  Intention  of 
the  legislation  was  a  cunning  de¬ 
vice  ngninst  Japanese.  I  must  op¬ 
pose  such  legislation. 

4.  This  is  because  Japanese  la¬ 
ir  was  demanded  by  America, 
not  because  Japan  forced  Amer¬ 
ica  to  receive  such  lower  class  la¬ 
borers.  There  Is  no  responsibility 
on  Japan’s  side. 

6.  This  American  attitude  is 
contrary  to  ,'nternationnl  friend¬ 
ship,  and  also  to  tho  obligation  of 
mutual  aid  and  mutual  welfare  be¬ 
tween  nations,  so  that  I  must  ask 
tho  Americans  to  reconsider  it. 

6.  The  interpretation  that  the 
phrase  had  such  meaning  is  due 
to  some  evil  conscience  in  the 
person  so  Interpreting  it.  A 
with  pure  conscience  and  calm 
spirit  cannot  interpret  that  way 
In  fact,  tho  Japanese  people  had 
thought  of  threatening  America. 

7.  President  Coolidge  made 
such  an  hasty  conclusion  because 
Japan  had  not  made  a  second 
protest.  I  am  sure  tho  Kat0  min¬ 
istry  will  mako  a  second  protest. 


t  C.  5  i 


6  per  cent  E.  60  per  cent  F. 
20  per  cent  G.  15  per  cent. 

9.  As  discriminatory  treatment 
of  I  he  colored  race  Is  cnt.tely 
trnry  to  Christian  doctrine  of  love 
nnd  equality,  its  propagation 
among  a  race  which  has  advanced 
in  civilization  to  a  certain  degree  | 
will  not  succeed,  nnd  it  will  suf- ' 
fer  a  serious  blow  in  the  fuiuri 

10.  Although  tho  solution  of 
tho  problem  may  be  practically 
impossible,  I  offer  the  following 
two  tentatively: 

(1)  America  shall  give  up 
economic  imperialism  against  the 
Orient,  to  prove  its  good  faith  for 
tho  promotion  of  pence  in 
world. 

(2)  Japan  shall  appeal 
America  for  a  necessity  of  send¬ 
ing  emigrants  on  account  of  the 
small  territory  .large  population, 
and  difficulty  of  living. 


TAKEMATSU  OKUDA 
A  Publicist 

1.  A  nation  may  enact  an 
migration  law  by  her  own  free 
will,  but  not  against  another 
tion  with  which  there  is  a  special 
treaty  or  agreement  relative  to 
Immigration. 

2.  If  tho  restriction  on  immigra 
tion  of  Japanese  Is  on  an  equal 
footing  with  European  nationali¬ 
ties.  Japan  can  have  no  ground 
to  complain,  but  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  against  tho  discriminatory 
clnuse,  by  which  a  national  In¬ 
eligible  to  citizenship  is  exclud- 

d,  ns  tho  Japaneso  would  be  un¬ 
der  such  category. 

3.  No  country  can  have  any 
ground  for  complaint  against  Un- 
quota  regulation,  boenuso  a  nation 
has  the  light  of  ennc'lng  any  Im¬ 
migration  law  by  her  own  free 
Will. 

1  think  it  was  a  very  foolish 
policy  for  Japan;  I  regret  none 
Cabinets  hnd  the  wisdom 
of  choosing  a  better  emigration 
policy. 

I  particularly  regret  that 
the  American  attitude  should  be 
foolish  in  this  respect.  Lot  the 
American  thing  carefully  what 
ment  intelligent  Americans 
enjoying  in  Jnpnn.  Interna¬ 
tional  dealing  ought  to  be  reci¬ 
procal.  I  think  the  Japanese  Gov- 
•nment  ought  to  take  this  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  the  Washington  Gov¬ 
ernment  first  of  all. 


o,  I  do  not  think  tho 
hitherto  emigration  policy  was 
"good." 

6.  The  American  attitude  is  not 
proper. 

was  a  purely  sentimental 
Interpretation  for  the  Americans 

.  to  take  it  for  a  "veiled  throat." 

Whether  the  phrase,  "grave  |  Calmly  considered,  tho  phrase  was 

-  consequences,'’  means  veiled  llcrt'nent  °n  that  occasion.  Tho 

the  conter  of  their  |  threat  or  not  ought  to  bo  dotor- 1  Tnpane80  people  had  no  such 
mined  by  the  comparative  power  of  bought. 


(ho  parties  concerned.  When  ad 
dressed  (o  n  superior  power  lilco 
America  It  cannot  mean  any  threat 
whatsovor.  In  tho  present  cuso, 
this  should  not  bo  raado  a  ques¬ 
tion  by  any  means.  I  do  not  th.nk 
any  Japanese  hud  such  thought, 

7.  America  would  declare 
"closed.”  But  not  Japan;  that  Is 
the  point  of  disagreement  bc'.wcon 

S.  (A.RC.)  E.  10  per  cent  F. 
10  per  cent  G,  00  per  cent  (chief 
cause).  .  ,  , 

D.  As  race  prejudice  and  raclnl 
inequality  hnvo  been  plainly 
Bhown  -n  tho  nnti-Jnpanoso  legis¬ 
lation,  those  who  want  to  teach 
God’s  doctrine  to  colored  people 
will  have  serious  hindrance,  as 
well  ns  painful  experience. 

10.  The  Jnpanese  were  parti¬ 
cularly  offended  at  the  discrimi¬ 
natory  clause  in  tho  now  immi¬ 
gration  law,  by  which  America 
could  get  no  practical  benefit, 
nnd  by  which  Jnpan’s  pride  was 
badly  Injured.  This  clauso  should 
bo  struck  out  by  all  means. 

Japan  should  not  send  labor 
emigrants  to  America;  such  Is 
unworthy  of  a  first  class  Power. 
She  has  her  colonies  for  such  pur¬ 
pose.  Tho  problem  requires  more 
careful  consideration. 

Imagination. 


DR.  SHOGORO  WASHIO 
A  Publicist  and  Writer 


free  will. 

Tho  discriminatory  clauso 
against  tho  Japanese,  of  courso. 

Practically,  such  quota  would 
little  benefit  Japanese  Immigrants, 
the  question  was  one  of  honor 
nnd  prestige. 

There  was  no  partjculnr 
policy  to  encourage  Japanese  lm- 
igratlon  to  America;  It  was 
ere  natural  sequence. 

6.  There  Ib  hardly  any  clear 
distinction  between  "intelligent" 
and  "labor"  classes;  a  laborer  ot 
today  may  become  nn  "Intelligent" 

tomorrow.  That  was  pro¬ 
bably  America’s  reason  for  tho 
-ictlon  generally  placed  on 
both. 

Why,  I  cannot  tell;  perhaps 
-as  not  so  much  a  question 
of  what  was  meant  by  such  words, 
•hot  power  the  party  concern¬ 
ed  had.  If  the  party  hnd  not 
or  enough  for  "threat,"  the 
“threat"  would  mean  nothing. 

7.  America  may  have  consldcr- 
I  it  ns  closed. 

8.  G.  must  bo  tho  chief  cause. 
J.  may  have  been  a  nearer 

cause). 

No  good  result  can  bo 
pected  from  this  legislation  for 
Christian  propagation.  But  I  do 
not  think  It  will  destroy  tho  actual 
fruit  of  tho  propagation. 

10.  I  do  hot  know  what  Amer¬ 
ica  will  do.  For  Japan  there  Is 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  accept  it, 
nnd  she  had  better  not  trouble 
herself  with  tills  problem, 
enjoying  true  philosophy 
Buddha  did. 


TAKANOBU  MUROBUSHI 
A  Socialistic  Writer 

1-  So  far  as  tho  sovereignty  of 
state  i3  recognized  this  is  jusii- 
llnhle. 

2-  1  demand  the  repeal  of  the 
discriminatory  clause  against 
Asiatics,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  Japanese,  but  also  for  the 
honor  of  Washington,  Lincoln 
und  Adams. 

3  1  neither  accept  npr 
pose;  I  am  not  so  credulous  "of 
the  Ocqidental  civilization  ns  t< 
appeal  to  American  Justice. 

4.  It  was  neither  good  nor  bac 
policy,  but  it  was  tho  fact. 

5.  I  am  not  particularly  op¬ 
posed  to  it;  wo  havo  nothing  to 
•earn  from  tho  America’s  material 
civilization.  Tho  present 
ago  in  which  the  Americans  ought 
to  learn  from  Asia. 

6.  Japan  has  neither  power 
will  to  threaten  America. 
Hunihara  is  not  such  a  hero. 
Japan  there  la  no  heroism 
whatever  sort  to  threaten  another 
nation. 

7.  Yes,  it  is  closed;  Japan  has 
no  alternative  but  accept  what 
Is  inevitable.  Japan  is  not  well 
qualified  to  demand  justice 
America,  so  long  ns  she  Is 
Just  against  China  by  giving  her 
discriminatory  treatment. 

8.  E.  F.  G.  nro  the  three  chief 
causes;  I  would  change 
read  "collision  of  Japaneso  and 
American  imperialism,"  and  F.  t< 
read  "Japaneso  Immigrants  ari 
actually  inferior." 

9.  Irrespective  of  this  ques. 
tion.  Christianity  as  propagated 
jy  the  Amerlenns  is  dead.  "God 
s  dead."  I  suppose  a  living  reli- 
jlon  will  arise  In  tho  Hast. 

10.  No  other  course  but  to 
wait  for  tho  abolition,  of  4m- 
poriallsm,  tho  nbolition  of  "groat" 
nationalism,  and  the  death  of 
mntorial  civilization. 


QUESTION  A  IRE 

tho  pooplo? 

2  Tho  United  States  is  enfor<ring  the  tho  inflow. 
,on  law  on  all  European  ‘/no  reason  to 

f7  th° ,aw  do  you 

find  tho  ground  for  your  dissatisfaction? 

3.  Tho  quota  regulation  I*  b/d°  Statos^ln  1890  whon 
immigrants  who  cnlorod  tho  United  fta  °S  tcrlng  Amer¬ 
ica^ r°  wili?arky  any  Japane5°  ,muTta  regulation  Is  applied 

ica.  Will  you  be  satisfied  If  tho  quota  0  other) 

to  Japanoso  immigrants  on  tho  samo  basis  w 
nationalities? 

<’  Do /°u  think  it  was  a  flood  //emigrate 

sho  allowed  mostly  tho  lowor  class  of  laborers 
to  America? 

sa  it  saa 

such  as  memSnandac8|“ks°ofJ  Japanese  *™***l*dlT'l 
morclal  houses  already  doing  business  In schools 
those  who  are  going  there  to  pursue  studios  in 
and  collegos? 

6.  Do  you  think  any  veiled  threat  "““.////JVan”- 
phraso,  "grave  consequents, ”  found  In  Amb“,  Stato,  Mr. 
hara’s  letter  addressed  to  tho  Secretary  of  Stalo  m 
Hughes?  Do  you  think  that  tho  Japanese  people  had 
ontertalnod  any  such  thought  toward  Amorlca7 

7.  President  Coolldgo  is  reported  to  have  6tatod  tha‘ 
tho  Immigration  disagreement  between  America  and  Japan 
is  now  closed.  Do  you  really  think  tho  question  is  closcd7 

8.  The  present  dissatisfaction  of  tho  Japane“  / 
was  caused  by  Congress  enacting  the  dlsc/7/,  <„!|o J." 
against  Japaneso  as  Q  raco  To  which  of  tho  following 
causes  or  reasons  do  you  attrlbuto  tho  Congressional  act7 
Plooso  glvo  ratio  to  oach  supposed  causo. 

A.  Momontary  impulsiveness  of  Congros ®m0P’  . 

B.  Causes  tracoable  to  certain  propaganda  carr 

c.  Discontent  of  American  militarists  In  tho pros* 
ent  naval  ratio  agreed  on  at  the  Washington 

Conference.  .  „  ., 

D.  Causes  tracoable  to  party  politic*  preluding  tho 

Presidential  election.  ,  f 

E.  Misunderstanding  on  suspicion  existing  against 

Japan  from  the  perspective  of  American  Far 
Eastern  Policy.  ,  , 

F.  Causes  arising  from  actual  Inferiority  of  Japa¬ 
nese  immigrants  or  from  their  poculiar  quali¬ 
ties  threatening  tho  living  of  American  working 
classes. 


.nil  there  will  bo  moro  believers 
n  it  whether  it  is  propagated 
by  tho  Americans  or  not.  Most 
of  tho  American  missionaries  are 
•rs  of  old  thoughts,  nnd  It 
cor  anarchronism  for  them  to 
tench  Christianity  to  us. 

10.  The  Americans  wish  tho  Ja- 
anesc  would  remain  children 
forever,  and  they  would  bo  glad 
the  Japanese  wozld  obey  then 
.c  so  many  children.  But  the 
fuct  Is  otherwise;  the  Japanese 
grow  with  the  time.  The 
situation  may  improve,  it  the  two 
notions  ronlizc  the  disadvantage 
(I'Kngreement,  because  tho 
omlc  relations  between  them 
so  close.  But  if  not.  tho  more 
powerful  nation  would  lord  It 
r  the  other  nntron.  If  anyone 
dlssatlndcd  with  it,  let  him 
more  power,  until  solution  is 
secured  to  his  sn'i'sfnction.  At 
present.  Silence  is  the  best  policy 
for  Jnpnn.  Justice  may  bo  talk¬ 
ed.  but  lit  ls  impossible  to  expect 
justice  between  nations. 


G.  Race  prejudice. 


What  is  your  opinion  in  rogard  to  tho  futuro  of 
Christian  missionary  work  ameng  tho  so-called  colorod 
races?  Will  tho  racial  dlscrlmina'1-- 
Immigration  law  hinder  Christiai 
East? 


in  tho  not. 
i  propagation 


10.  What  futuro  courso  should  America  and  Japan 
follow  to  improvo  tho  present  relation? 


7.  It  was  a  matter  of  form  that 
he  President  thought  it  "closea." 
'n  fact,  it  has  Just  been  started. 

S.  A.  10*  D.  40*  F.,  tho  Inttor 
lalf,  30*  G.  20*. 

9.  At  least  among  the  Japanese, 
't  will  meet  serious  hindrance. 

10.  The  United  States  shall 
jive  Jnpanese  a  treatment  equal 

o  Europeans.  Japan  shall  cul- 
:ivate  the  spirit  of  Independence, 
tnd  try  to  Improve  all  her  civilized 
institutions  until  they  reach  the 
American  standard. 


Count  ATSUSHI  MATSUURA 
A  Peer 

1.  No,  I  do  not  think  so;  such 
decision  ought  to  bo  mado  in  full 
consideration  of  international  re¬ 
lations. 

:  satisfied  with  the 
Clauso  "C"  of  Articlo  13.  I 

3.  No,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 


rl  tli  i 


MITSUGU  UCHIDA 
A  Critic  and  a  Writer 

1.  A  domestic  problem  ma 
course  be  decided  upon  by  that 
nation's  own  free  will,  but  when 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  an¬ 
other  nation's  rights  and  interest, 
decision  cannot  consistently  be 
made  by  froo  will  alone;  it  ought 
’.o  be  decided  by  world  justice,  by 
international  etiquette,  and  by  in¬ 
ternational  common-sense. 

2.  Tho  reason  given  is  mere 
sophistry,  liko  "stealing  a  hell  by 
closing  ono's  ears,"  as  is  self- 
evident  from  the  letter  of  tho  law. 

3.  Whatever  ground  or  reason 
may  be  assigned,  such  law  in¬ 
jures  n  nation  or  a  race,  and 
tramples  down  upon  its  dignity, 
is  a  national  crime. 

4.  If  Japan  actually  held  a  pol¬ 
icy  to  send  tho  lower  classes  of 
laborers  alone,  it  was  a  mistake. 
Cut  I  do  not  know  whether  Japan 
did  adopt  such  n  policy  or  not. 

5.  The  American  attitude  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  restriction  to  intelligent 
classes  is  utterly  unreasonable. 
But  we  are  told  by  tho  intelligent 
Japanese  now  in  America  that 
they  are  not  excluded  at  all  al¬ 
though  Congress  passed  auch  un 
unjust  bill;  they  suffer  no  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  social  intercourse.  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  of  course, 
because  educated  Japanese  nro 
very  quick  to  get  assimilated  with 
Americans,  nnd  few  of  them  dare 
act  or  spenk  in  such  a  way  ns  to 
injure  American  sentiment,  al¬ 
though  Japanese  lnborers  mny  give 
cause  for  complaint  ns  injurious  to 
"social  welfare,”  by  their  man- 

6.  I  do  not  know  tho  proper 
American  usage  of  such  a  phrase, 
but  my  dictionaries  tell  mo  it  has 
no  such  monning.  Mr.  Hnnilmra 
m  not  so  stupid  ns  to  use  a  threat¬ 
ening  phrase  in  such  a  diplomatic 
document.  Tho  Japanese  have 
been  too  susceptible  to  tho  friend¬ 
ship  of  Amerirn  nnd  tho  Americans 
lo  think  of  threatening  them 

7.  President  Coolidge  thought  it 
closed  from  an  American  view¬ 
point  which  entirely  ignored 
Japans  dignity. 

A.  Mny  bo  a  cause,  hut  onlv 
inddentai  to  tho  occasion.  B  I 
'Hardly  n  cause,  c.  Hardly  J 

cause,  but  tho  two  parties  could 
not  make  use  of  this  for  tho  prcJ 
sidentinl  campaign,  unless  there1 

'V7ti/m?r«P'r00tCd  anti-J“naneso 
...itiment  in  somo  parts  of  the 
public  E.  This  too  was  an  im! 
portnnt  enuse,  but  it  was  not 
much  "minuilortnnding”  or  "sus° 

nl  lelntions  thnt  perfect  mutunl 
undistanding  cannot  be  obtained. 
R  Bolh  were  causes,  and  I  regret 
the  former  is  the  greater  0f  \ho 


two,  being  a  fact  more  or  less.  G. 
This  was  the  greatest  cause.  But 
npnrt  from  it.  America  regards  tho 
rising  of  .I=pnn  In  International 
I  iiortnnee  as  injurious  to  tho 
ditional  American  Pacific  policy, 
irrespective  of  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  Jnpnn  has  such  nmbi- 
tion.  And  this  is  a  greater  cause 
than  race  prejudice. 

9.  Ol  course  Christianity,  such 
as  propagated  by  the  Americans, 
will  be  hindered.  A  religion  which 
is  permitted  to  exist  in  a  country 
must  take  on  a  national  color. 
Buddhism,  for  instance,  is  nol 
nctly  what  Buddha  taught,  when 
it  was  established  in  Japan.  Sc 
will  it  bo  tho  case  with  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  tho  Christian  religion 
is  in  a  condition  of  camouflage,  if 
not  apostney. 

10.  Friendship  between  Japan 
and  America  will  depend  upon 
agreement  upon  the  Pacific  pol¬ 
icy,  which  ought  to  bo  studied 
carefully  by  the  whole  nation  „.. 
either  side,  not  leaving  it  with 
loliticians.  diplomats,  militarists, 
and  the  like,  who  are  likely  to  deal 
wilh  such  problem  by  imaginary 
theories. 


SEIGO  TAKAHASHI 
An  Educationalist 

1.  If  the  nation  in  quest: 
has  power  enough  to  do  so, 
cannot  bo  helped.  The  United 
States  now  placed  rostrication 
immigration  |n  nniticipation  of  a 
condition  60  or  100  year  in  the 
future;  it  is  a  sort  of  birth 
troi,  a  necessary  policy  for  tho 
country  for  its  own  preservation. 
As  such  I  think  it  cannot  bo 
helped. 

2.  In  absence  of  a  world  state, 
unequal  treatment  of  the  white 
nnd  the  yellow  races  would  be 
Inevitable.  I  would  not  < 
plain,  under  such  circumstances, 
ngninst  a  discriminatory  clnuse 
in  such  legislation. 

3.  Accordingly  this  is1  no  q 
tion. 

4.  No  other  Japanese  than 
lower  classes  would  emigrate  to 
the  United  States.  And  the  Amcr- 

bourgeois  wanted  thes'e 
lnborers  alone  for  the  most  part, 
just  ns  It  'is  tho  case  with  Chinese 
and  Korean  lnborers  who  come 
to  Japan. 

5.  This  is  because  tho  Amer¬ 
icans  are  suspicious.  This  too 
hardly  n  question:  wo  nit 
acquiesce. 

6.  Whother  or  not  Ambassador 
HnnChnra  "threatened"  was  not 
perhaps  a  question  with  the 
Americans,  who  made  tho  most 

the  earthquake  thnt  had  visit¬ 
ed  Jnpnn. 

7.  Yes,  I  think  it  closed,  nnd 
therefore  I  nlso  think  it  better 
not  to  send  nny  emigrants  to 
America.  A  first  class  Powet 
should  not  send  emigrants  to 
other  countries. 

S.  D.  2.  E.  3.  F.  2.  G.  3.  (I 
understand  that  "prejudice- 
means  tho  desire  to  live  a  happy 
llfo  on  the  part  of  tho  white 
Americans  despite  whntovor  may 
happen  to  colored  rncoos. 

9.  Apnrt  from  the  nnta-Jn- 
pnnese  legislation,  tho  Chrtetnn 

propagation  hns  lost  _ onfeets. 

Chrlstlanity  is  a  world  religion, 


KUNIZO  KOIKE 

A  Businessman 


YU  FUNAHASHI 
An  Educationalist 

Tho  Americans  who  forced 
Jupnn  to  open  tho  country  should 
insist  on  tho  theory  ot  "free 
will." 

Wo  should  bo  given  the 
citizenship  right  just  as  other  nn- 
'ionuls  have. 

3.  No. 

4.  No. 

6.  Tho  exclusion  of  Intelligent 
classes  would  hinder  mutuul 
understanding. 

C.  No.  Tho  Americans  may 
liuvo  regarded  tho  Japanese  as 
presumptuous,  but  nothing  had 
injured  Japanese  pride  moro  than 
tho  present  Amcricun  attitude. 

7.  President  Coolidge,  in 
action  taken  in  this  connection, 
made  ub  imagine  him  to  be  a 

like  Pilate,  so  easy  to  get  c 
promised. 

G.  Alone  is  tho  weighty 

Tho  legislation  in  question 
has  helped  tho  conservative  ele¬ 
ment  in  Japan  to  gain  influence, 
genuine  Christianity  will 
emergo  in  a  purer  condition  after 
getting  rid  of  the  American  tradi- 


L’„  Is  unjust  even  : 
supremo  sovereignty  of  i 

contrary  to  international 
Justice.  Moreover  inasmuch 
international  etlquetto  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  international  custom,  the 
exorcise  of  national  free  will  ought 
to  be  under  certain  limitation.  In 
restricting  immigration,  a  nation 
ought  to  tnko  a  consistent  attitude 
with  considerations  for  other 
tions  concerned. 

2.  When  the  United  States 
admits  European  immigrants  with 
some  limitation,  tho  practical 
prohibition  of  tho  Japanese 
plainly  a  discriminatory  treat¬ 
ment.  i.e.,  the  Japanese 
recognized  as  a  civilized  people 
due  to  prejudice.  This  does 
only  hurt  Japaneso  pride,  but  it 
also  tramples  down  Japan’s  Inter¬ 
national  honor. 

3.  In  a  word,  tho  number  of 
immigrants  is  not  a  question  at 
all  for  us.  Although  wo  want  tho 
application  of  tho  same  quota  to 
Japanese  as  to  Europeans,  we  do 
not  like  to  discuss  tho  quota 
regulation,  because  Japan  has  an 
agreement  with  America  to  send 
no  emigrants.  Nor  do  I  think  the 
regulation  In  question  Ib  in  itself 
unjust. 

4.  I  do  not  think  it  a  good 
policy,  but  there  has  not  been 
any  inducements  for  any  other 
classes  except  labor  to  go  to 
America.  Our  emigrants  have 
been  comparatively  peaceful  in 
churactcr,  being  mostly  country 
fnrmcrs,  so  that  they  were  much 
better  than  so  called  "Intellectual 
classes”  who  are  moro  likely  to 
causo  difficulty  among  Americans 
than  tlioso  harmless  farmers. 
There  was  no  need  of  encouraging 
the  other  classes  to  go. 

6.  I  cannot  approve  of  such 
attltudo,  and  I  cannot  account 
for  it.  If  the  restriction  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  Japanese  who  wish  to 
pursue  study,  the  reason  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  know.  Particularly  am 
I  afraid  of  grave  consequences 
that  must  follow  such  unjust 
deprivation  of  the  rights  already 
obtained  by  Japanese,  under  the 
plea  of  "sovereignty.”  The 
Americans  are  said  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  to  deprive  tho  Japanese  the 
right  of  becoming  American  citl- 
i  by  tho  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Such  will  be  tho  worst 
of  nil  grave  consequences. 

6.  "Suspicion  may  turn  nn 
angel  Into  a  devil";  so  was  It  the 
case  with  Ambassador  Hanihara’s 
phrase,  which  might  bo  construed 
to  menn  “veiled  threat."  Of  courso 
the  Japanese  people  regretted  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  hut  they 
had  no  thought  of  "throat." 

I  do  not  think  it  closed.  So 
long  as  there  is  international  law, 
and  International  etiquette,  such 
international  Injustice  ought  to  be 
corrected,  whatever  American 
domestic  legislation  might  require. 

8.  A.  great  B.  small.  C.  small. 
D.  great.  E.  very  great.  F.  great¬ 
est.  G.  very  great. 

9.  The  present  American  action 
will  no  doubt  causo  the  Japanese 
to  suspect  Christianity  ns  believ¬ 
ed  by  the  Americans  nnd  by 
Europeans,  considering  It  a  reli¬ 
gion  believed  for  their  own  selfish 
purpose,  nnd  not  founded  upon 
genuino  fraternal  love.  Whon  the 
Japanese  suspect  that  the  Occi¬ 
dentals  do  not  teach  Christianity 
from  genuine  faith,  It  will  hinder 
Its  propagation  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

10.  Tho  only  way  will  bo  the 
removal  of  race  prejudice,  nnd  the 
full  cstnblishmont  of  human  Jus¬ 
tice;  the  only  principle  upon  which 
the  two  countries  can  maintain 
a  harmonious  international  Inter¬ 
course. 


10.  Lot  us  not  leavo  tho  matter 
with  bureaucrats,  or  peers,  or 
■ealthy  business  men;  wo  ought 
J  promote  friendship  between  tho 
•vo  countries  by  mutunl  effort  of 
the  peoplo  on  either  aide,  by  study- 
each  other's  country  more 


JERO  TANAKA 
A  Businessman 


tween  word  and  deed,  because 
they  always  disagree  in  tho  two. 
But  1  cannot  help  being  surprised 
at  their  blindness  in  their  dis¬ 
regard  of  hindering  human  pro- 

6.  Tho  phrase  Itself  may  bo 
construed  to  menn  from  a  mere 
ill-feeling  to  Bcrious  wnr,  but  tho 
clrcumstanco  in  which  It  was  used 
proves  that  no  threut  was  meant, 
•is  indeed  anyono  who  resorts  to 
throat  in  such  a  circumstance 
must  bo  either  a  fool  or  insane. 

7.  So  long  as  this  legislation 
is  considered  a  violation  of  tho 
treaty  provisions,  thcro  will  bo 
room  for  further  negotiation. 
President  Coolldgo  mny  say  what 
ho  wishes,  but  Japan  neod.  not 
hesitate  to  sny  what  she  wishes. 

8.  A.B.C.D.E.  &  F.  ■  together 
10*.  G.  90*.  H.  (I  would  add  this, 
—fear  for  Jnpan's  aspiration  in 
tho  international  aronn). 

9.  Theoretically,  the  propaga¬ 
tion  looks  impossible,  but  In  fact 
it  will  be  posslblo.  For  most  of 
tho  colored  peoplo  nro  unconscious 
of  their  own  dignity. 

10.  The  Americans  seem  to 
think  thnt  discriminatory  law 
is  not  nn  insult  Inasmuch  as  it 
Is  not  bnsed  on  consideration  of 
Inferiority.  They  ought  to  know 
thnt  it  In  nn  Insult  to  give  others 
nnplonsnnt  feollngs,  nnd  ought  to 
endeavor  to  glvo  Japanese  an 
equal  treatment  with  the  white 
people  On  Japan’s  part,  she  nnd 
her  people  ought  to  Improve  their 
nnt'onnl  character,  so  as  to  ro- 

?i7C  7  IS186.8  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  Such  will  bo  the  surest 

ivnv  In  anli.l 


mny  have 


HIDESHIGE  KATO 
A  Naval  Officor 
No,  there  ought  to  bo  a 
ternational  etiquette  between 

Discriminatory  treatment. 

No,  I  cannot  nccopt. 

No,  it  was  not  a  good  policy. 
It  is  not  proper. 

No.  no. 

The  President 
thought  it  closed  n; 

American  Government  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Jnpnn  ought  to  start  a 
new  negotiation,  if  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  closed. 

A.  6  per  cent.  D.  20  per 
cent.  E.  10  per  cent.  F.  5  per 
int.  G.  60  per  cent. 

9.  This  will  make  Christian 
doctrine  nonsense,  and  its  propa¬ 
gation  will  be  hindered. 

10.  America  shall  abolish  the 
discriminatory  treatment.  Jnpnn 

d  America  shnll  cooperate  in 
promoting  various  enterprise  in  the 
Far  East  to  make  their  common 
economic  intorcst  closer. 


1.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  should 
be  settled  by  tho  free  will  of  tho 
people  although  I  believo  at 
same  time  that  international  cour¬ 
tesy  hns  been  ignored  when  the 
drastic  measure  was  adopted  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  there  existed  an 
understanding  as  embodied  in  the 
"Gentlemen’s  Agreement." 

2.  Tlie  motive  of  tho  immigra- 
ion  legislation  was  perhaps  the 

improvement  of  the  national 
character  from  an  eugenic  view 
point.  But  many  European  im¬ 
migrants  are  Inferior  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  so  that  it  was  Inconsistent 
to  exclude  the  Japanese  on  account 
of  the  color,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  character,  edu¬ 
cation.  industry,  and  the  like. 

3.  The  quota  regulation  is  not 
necessarily  unjust,  but  when  the 
Japnnese  is  absolutely  excluded, 
while  other  races,  which  are  often 
inferior  to  Japanese,  are  admitted 
under  certain  limitation,  it  is  n 
plain  insult  on  Japan. 

4.  It  was  perhaps  impossible  to 
send  superior  labor  alone.  The 
Government  in  fact  hnd  no  definite 
policy,  and  the  emigration  ended 
in  a  failure.  Japan  ought  to  h.ivo 
boon  more  careful.  On  America’s 
part,  however,  she  could  have  ad¬ 
mitted  good  immigrants  only,  by 
making  careful  selection. 

5.  This  depends  upon  the  men¬ 
tal  altitude  of  tho  officials  in 
charge  of  admission.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  America  intends  to 
restrict  these  intellectual  Japanese 
too.  Japanese  who  are  not  labor¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  admitted  freely. 
Otherwise  there  will  be  no  facility 
for  travelling  or  friendly  inter¬ 
course  between  tho  two  nationali- 

6.  Neither  the  Ambassador  nor 
nny  other  Japanese  had  any 
thought  to  threaten  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  There  are  many  Americans 
who  are  mad  enough  to  threaten 
Japan. 

7.  The  President  mny  have  eas¬ 
ed  his  mind  when  ho  had  signed 
the  bill,  but  the  Japanese-Amer- 
ican  disagreement  is  far  from  set¬ 
tled.  Japan  ought  to  bo  ready  to 
protest  against  tho  injustice,  what¬ 
ever  change  may  tako  place  in  tho 
American  administration. 

8.  A.  30.  B.  20.  C.  40.  D.  50. 

E.  110.  F.  110.  G.  120.  "H." 

Habitual  nnti-Japnnose  agitation 
110.  "1"  Intention  to  insult  Japan 
on  account  of  America's  Chinese 
and  Korean  policy  100.  Others. 

9.  As  some  Americans  said,  this 
was  like  crucifying  American  mis¬ 
sionaries.  It  will  bo  serious  hin¬ 
drance  to  Christian  propagation; 
the  Japanese  will  no  longer  listen 
to  tho  doctrine  of  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity  while  taught  by  Amer- 

10.  The  intelligent  classes  ir. 
both  Japan  and  America  should 
study  tho  best  means  to  promote 
friendship  between  tho  two  coun¬ 
tries.  making  the  host  use  of  the 
Press  and  other  public  organs. 
The  Japanese  in  America  should 
improve  their  manner  of  living. 


DR.  SENICHERO  HORIE 
A  Lawyer 

1.  An  Immigration  law  enacted 
by  tho  people's  free  will  cannot 
but  bo  considered  unjust  when  It 
coincs  in  conflict  with  an  inter¬ 
national  treaty,  or  whon  It  ls  con¬ 
trary  to  international  etiquette. 

2.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  forced 
"to  drink  three  gallons  of  vinegar" 
(drink  hemlock)  when  I  was  asked 
to  nccopt  tho  discriminatory  clause 
in  the  law  in  question,  which  ox- 
cluded  a  nationality  ineligible  to 
citizenship. 

3.  Tho  new  quota  regulation 
wns  really  meant  to  restrict  most 
severely  the  immigrants  from 
Southern  Europo  whom  tho  Amer¬ 
icans  hated  so  much,  basing  tho 
quota  In  1890  when  thoso  immi¬ 
grants  wero  so  few.  It  wns  a  sort 
of  disguised  discrimination,  and 
could  not  bo  considered  fair. 
Compared  with  tho  quota  in  tho 
first  bill,  which  wns  bnsed  on  year 
1910,  the  number  of  Jnpanese 
admissible  under  tho  now  law 
would  ho  only  ono-thirty-slxth. 
Tho  admission  of  Japaneso  is  only 
nomlnnl. 

I-  It  wns  an  un.wlso  policy. 

3.  This  is  extreme  eccentricity. 
I  nm  not  too  bold  In  blaming  the 
Americans  for  disagreement  be- 


TETSUZO  OKADA 
An  Educationalist 

.„1',,The  com,non  wolfaro  of  the 
"oiid  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

iii!°r,il",for'ntr  u  18  limita¬ 
tion.  for  the  latter  exclusion. 

3.  "Quota”  should 
not  on  numher  but  o 
iralnsic  value  of  different  Immig¬ 
rants.  There  are  some  ways  It 
comparing  tholr  past  merits 

4.  1  here  should  have  been 
some  form  of  examination  from 
the  beg.nnlng.  admitting,  only 
properly  educated  ines  of  good 
moral  standing. 

6-  If  the  new-comers'  aro 
worthy  peoplo  why  not  allow 
largo  numbers  of  them? 

6.  Both  "grave  consequences" 
and  “threatening"  may  be  moral 
or  material. 

7.  Our  protest  was  made  and 
answered.  If  we  renew  the 
protest  or  make  a  new  demand 
negotiations  must  necessarily  go 

8-  A — They  made  a  blundor — 

oven  many  Americans  say  so.  E. _ 

Their  undue  fear  of  oar-  mili¬ 
tarism, — a  no  nirml:  c.,u«. 

Thls  latter  must  have  been  a 
quite  "threatening"  cause.  G. — 
This  is  the  mnin  cause. 

9.  A  "grave  consequence"  to 
Christianity. 

10.  Make  properly  educated 
and  morally  good  Orientals  eligi¬ 
ble  to  American  citizenship  and 
vise  versa. 


.he 


TEIKICH I  SHIMIZU 
A  Businessman 

1.  A  state  may  have  such  right, 
but  morally,  it  is  contrary  to- inter¬ 
national  good  faith. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
ineligibility  of  Japanese  to  citizon- 

3.  No. 

4.  No. 

6.  I  am  surprised  at  tho  nar¬ 
row-mindedness. 

6.  No. 

7.  No. 

9.  It  may  hinder  for  a  time  *o 
a  considerable  extent,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  know  that  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  connection  between  politics 
nnd  religion,  the  latter  being  a 
—  of  unjversai  brotherhood 


Dr.  KEIJIRO  KISHI 
A  Civil  Engineer 

1.  No. 

2.  The  diseniminatory  clause. 

4.  No! 

5.  Absurd! 

6.  Emphatically.  No! 

7.  No! 

S.  F.  Causes  arising  from  the 
fact  that  these  manual  laborers 
were  generally  clever  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  not  only  threatening 
the  living  of  American  laborers, 
but  nlso  thnt  of  the  tntellectunl 
class,  who  began  to  recognize  tho 
Japanese  ns  a  raco  they  Fould  not 
dospise.  G.  Yes.  The  proportion 
between  F.  and  G.  is  one  for  G. 
and  two  for  F. 

9.  I  cannot  tell. 

10.  To  remove  suspicion. 


YUTAKA  TAWARA 
A  Burinossman 

1.  A  nation  can  restrict  immi- 
gation  by  her  own  free  will. 

2.  There  could  hnvo  been  no 
reason  for  dissatisfaction.  If  the 
rcstrlclion  hnd  been  the  same  ns 
applied  to  European  nationalities. 
My  dissatisfaction  is  against -the 
Inequality. 

3.  It  cannot  1)8  helped,  even 
if  It  be  only  nominal,  provided  the 
regulation  is  on  the  same  basis. 

4.  It  was  a  very  bad  policy 
for  Japan  to  hnvo  sen'  tho  lower 
classes  of  laborers  only. 

6.  This  Is  n  mistake  on  Amer¬ 
ica's  pnrt;  these  other  classes 
would  cause  no  trouble  to  tho 
Americans. 


"thi'ot 


There  could  bo  no  reason  to  threa¬ 
ten.  America. 

7.  The  Japanese  do  not  think 
it  closed. 

8.  A.  E.  F.  nnd  G.  were  tho 
causes. 

9.  It  will  hinder  a  great  deal. 

10.  It  will  bo  unnecessary  for 
Japan  to  take  any  course. 


x-mmmisiv 


THE  JAPAN  TIMES  & 


So  Wide  A  Gap  Between  The 
Two  Civilizations  That  Only 
Long  Centuries  Will  Bridge 


TEMPORAL  THINGS 
CANNOT  CURE,  BUT 
SPIRITUAL  THINGS 


ing  of  the  Japanese  mind,  which 
is  so  essentially  different  from 
their  own.  The  Japanese  agnln, 
can  not  bo  3aid  to  have  any  pro¬ 
per  understanding  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  It  is  not  any  fault  °f  any 
one;  centuries  of  time  and  deve¬ 
lopments  hav0  caused  the  diffe¬ 
rence  which  gap  can  not  be 
bridged  by  outward  knowledge 
Understanding  Is  anld  to  be  the  of  one  another. 

which  the  world- pence  If  the  impossibility  of  under- 
is  io  be  established.  International  |  standing  is  accepted  as  llnal,  there 


Mr.  M.  Joya  is  an  English 
writer,  and  was  trained  for 
journalistic  work.  For  sev  -ral 
years  he  was  connected  with 
th0  New  York  Times.  Sinco 
his  return  to  Jnpan  several 


Understanding,  however,  is -much 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
dcrstandlngs  among  individuals. 
Among  the  people  of  on0  race  and 
nationality,  and  even  among  fri¬ 
ends  who  have  many  points  of 
common  interests  nnd  daily  t 
tact,  mutual  understanding 
something  of  rare  occurrence 
Selfishness  Is  one  of  the 
shnknble  qualities  of  human 
'  beings.  One  who  is  Utterly  un¬ 
selfish  can  only  b„  found  In  fic¬ 
tion  nnd  imagination.  Selfish  in¬ 
terests  of  individuals  and  nations 
are  what  are  malting  the  wo 
troublesome  and  difficult.  In  c 
of  individuals,  we  are  (rained, 
obliged  by  customs  or  surround¬ 
ings,  to  mnk0  certain  allowances 
for  the  selfishness  of  the  other. 
Our  daily  contact  and  common 
thought  enable  us  tp  see  the 
points  of  others  to  a  grenli  extent. 
While  mutual  understanding  Is 
difficult  among  Individuals,  wc 
are  able  to  notice  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  selllsline3s  of  other  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  though  we  may 
understand  the  others.  we  nccep'. 
others  Jis  those  different  from 
ourselves.  This  recognition 
the  fact  that  the  others  are  dif¬ 
ferent  Is  serving  to  make  the  in¬ 
dividual  intercourses  and  associa¬ 
tions  possible. 

With  different  history,  tradi¬ 
tion,  teaching,  climate,  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  it  Is  natural  that  one 
people  can  not  understand  the 
other,  thousands  of  miles  distant. 
The  American  public  can  never 
be  able  to  understand  the  work- 

DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  JAPAN 
IS  WHAT  HURTS 


COUNT  S.  TERASHfMA 


The  anti-Japanese  clause  in  the 
new  American  immigration  law 
came  Ho  us  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  as  since  the  Washington 
Conference,  in  which  Japan  has 
shown  her  perfect  readiness  to 
conform  with  the  desires  of  the 
United  States,  everything  seemed 
fair  and  clear  in  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  America  and  Japan. 

If  America  treated  Japan  as  she 
treats  any  other  nations  West, 
say,  of  the  Volga,  some  of  which 
nations  are  by  no  means  consider¬ 
ed  In  any  higher  level  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  Japan — that  Is  to  say,  If 
the  quota  rule  had  been  applied  to 
our  people  as  it  is  done  with  the 
immigrants  from  Europe,  then 
there  is  no  question  whatsoever 
that  irritates  Japan. 

Let  us  ask  what  (America  had  to 
do  with  Persia,  Turkey,  Poland 
Rumania,  Jugo-Slavia,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  other 
t-maller  motions  of  Europe  in 
comparison  with  'the  traditional 
relationship  with  Japan,  which 
nation,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  new  civilization  half  a 
century  ago,  has  been  tutored, 
councilled,  assisted  and  guided  by 
the  United  States? 

The  Japanese  people  are  called 
“the  Yankees  of  the  Far  East”  ant! 
right  it  is,  because  we  have  made 
America  the  example  to  follow  in 
many  ways — intellectually 
ially  ar.d  morally. 

Look  over  the  map  of  Asia  for 
n  moment  and  see  where  and 
which  peoplo  lias  the  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  been  planted  more 
successfully  than  in  the  little  ii 
land  Empire  of  ours— largely 
through  the  influence  of  Amer¬ 
ican  schools,  missionaries  and 
through  the  close  commercial  rela¬ 
tions. 

Juny  people  in  Amer: 
proud  to  call  Japanese  as  their 
pupils— and  that  Japanese  peoplo 
entertain  greater  respect  and 
gratitude  towards  American  peo. 
pie  and  institutions.  All  this  is 
well  nnd  right. 

When  the  United  States  treats 


nations  and  distant  peoples.  Un¬ 
derstanding  may  bo  impossible, 
nnd  it  is  Impossible  at  the  present 
moment,  and  wo  can  not  hope 
tor  any  understanding  in 

Different  nations  nnd  peoplo 
can  only  bo  in  amicable  relati 
nnd  friendship,  if  all  nations 
people  arc  able  to  accept  the 
ollicrs  as  they  are,  however  dif¬ 
ferent  they  might  be  from  them¬ 
selves.  nnd  in  whatever  different 
circumstances  they  might  bo 
placed. 

Strangeness  is  the  mutual  im¬ 
pression.  If  the  American  tou¬ 
rists  find  Japanese  strange  and 
ridiculous,  they  must  bear  in 
their  mind  that  to  the  Japanese, 
they  are  just  as  strange  and  ridi¬ 
culous.  Every  one’s  habits,  how¬ 
ever  trivial,  had  centuries  of  evo¬ 
lution  and  history,  nnd  such  habits 
can  not-  be  slighted  because  they 
are  different  from  one’s  own. 
There  is  a  human  weakness  or 
characteristic  of  Judging  others 
by  one’s  own  standard  and 
thought.  Every  people  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  weakness,  nnd  one 
”  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  weak  on  this  point. 

But  to  judge  others  by  om 
vn  standard  and  tuouglits  13 
grave  injustice.  It  is.  further,  n 
practicable.  If  the  whole  world 
is  judged  by  this  unjust  method, 
Japan  Is  wrong  to  America;  Amer¬ 
ica  is  wrong  to  England;  Eng¬ 
land  Is  wrong  to  France,  and  so  on 
until  one  va  unable  to  know  what 
what. 

Then,  there  is  nuc  yet  such  a 
thing  ns  an  universal  standard 
•hich  a  race,  a  nation,  or  a 
people  can  be  judged.  ^ 

understanding  among  nations, 
nnd  no  standard  by  which  to 
judge  (ho  actions  of  any  nation, 
the  only  way  to  bring  any  ami¬ 
cable  relation  on  the  earth  is  to 
accept  others  as  they  are,  liow- 
ver  different  they;  are,  and  how- 
.  ver  incomprehensible  they  might 
be.  To  accept  others  as  they  are, 
means’to  recognize  their  peculia- 
ties,  conditions,  situations,  and 
surroundings. 

There  is  nothing  more  devilish 
in  disturbing  what  peace  there 
Is  on  earth,  the  weakness  to 
forces  one’s  own  thought,  likes, 
dislikes,  and  opinions  on  the 
others  who  may  be  entertaining 
entirely  different  views,  nnd  hav¬ 
ing  opposite  habits  and  histories. 
To  the  American,  we  wish  that 
•hatever  they  may  do,  or.  know, 
they  should  accept  the  Japanese 
all  peculiari- | 
ties,  habits,  history,  and  customs, 
•hich  may  bo  ridiculous  to  their 
wn  conception.  Our  habits  and 
surroundings  are  parts  of  oursel- 
the  habits  nnd  environ¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  clti- 
parts  of  themselves.  The 
Japanese  people  can  not  change 
jr  habits,  thoughts  and  ideals  for 
i  _•  benefit  of  the  Americans  or 
nybody  else. 

In  trade  and  international  deal- 
ig,  our  position  should  bo  re¬ 
cognized  ns  being  just  ns  import- 
the  American  situation  is  to 
the  United  States.  Any  act  thnt 
does  not  recognize  the  position 
and  thought  of  others  will  only 
give  birth  to  another  which  will 
act  against  the  doer  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  act. 

Japan  regrets  that  the  United 
States  had  failed  to  recognize 
the  position  of  Japan  in  the  event 
•ecent  immigration  legis¬ 
lature;  the  American  public 
should  know  that  such  selfish  act 
is  against  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
Americans  often  allude  to  .the 
American  Constitution  and  laws, 
and  say  that  as  long  as  they  are 
within  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  their  own  writing,  they  can  do 
anything  they  please.  They,  then, 
forget  that  Japan.  England,  and 
all  other  nations  have  their  own 
Constitutions  nnd  laws.  Laws  of 
nations  are  different  according  to 
countries,  but  they  aro  made 
table  for  the  nations  they  are 
tended  for,  and  not  for  other 
tions.  To  force  the  American 
made  laws  upon  erthor  peoplo, 
disregarding  the  laws  of  others, 
the  lack  of  knowledge  out¬ 
side  their  own  boundaries. 

We  do  not  say  much  to  Amer- 
rlcans.  Only  we  wish  to  remind 
them  that  Jupan  has  her  o 
laws,  customs  and  jiroblems 
consider,  and  they  can  not 
should  not  be.  discussed  or  judged 
by  the  American  ideals 
thoughts. 

We  wish  that  Americans 
scognize  that  Ihere  are  nations 


MAIL,  WEDNESDAY, 

Aeroplanes  As  Transmitters 
Of  Good  Will  And  Peace 
Between  ^wo  Nations 


OCTOBER  1,  1924 


Lieut- General  G.  Nngaoka  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Mll‘tary 
Academy  and  the  Militnrj 
Saif  College,  nnd  rendered 
great  service  during  the  Bus¬ 
ko- Japanese  War  as  Chief  As¬ 
sistant  of  the  General  t>urc 
under  Marshal  Yninngotii.  lie 
is  devoting  his  time  for^  t^o 

development  of  nil . 

Japan.  He  was  elect 
at  the  last  election. 


i  M.  P- 


Perhaj 


lOtlCC 


iving  i 


lo  with  the  strengthening  •>( 

ties  of  friendship  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  which  had 
been  maintained  for  sevcnlj  jea>- 
Let  me  show  how.  In  1M4.  a  1 
Niles,  an  American  airnnm._  visit, 
ed  Japan;  fee  entertained 
his  excellent  loopin 
Tokyo  for  the 


;  In  the 


.  Mrs.  M.  Tanaka  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  Christian  worker  and  is 
also  Interested  in  educational 

I  am  not  nt  all  surprised  at 
the  anti- Japanese  bill.  But  never¬ 
theless  I  am  profoundly  griev¬ 
ed  about  it. 

’  The  immigration  problem  13 
evidently  regarded  by  some  ns  a 
mere  economic  question,  but  I 
think  it  is  not  so  much  economic 
as  n  social,  educational,  and  spiri¬ 
tual  problem,  which  ’  requires 
very  careful  attention  of  the 
American  people,  that  they  may 
maintain  sound  thoughts,  good 
social  institutions,  and  a  spn-ituai 

migration  problem  as  it  is  now 
must  bear  very  grave  relation  up¬ 
on  the  national  education  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  If  the  United  States  has  a 
good  reason  for  prohibition  of 
immigration.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  supporting  the  policy. 

Sound  development  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Stakes  will  of  course  helu 
its  neighbor,  Japan,  to  a  large 
extent.  Anyone  who  loves  Japan 
and  mankind  ought  to  wish  for 
such  development  and  progress 
in  the  United  States,  from  which 
Japan  Is  always  receiving  some 
effect,  good  or  bad. 

Unfortunately,  the  anti-Japa- 
no3e  problem  materialized  in  the 
immigration' law  is  involved  with 
the  long-standing  political  move¬ 
ment,  deep~rooted  racial  prejudice 
underlying  It.  As  it  is.  it  is  a 
very  sad  problem  indeed,  I  think. 
Exclusion  is  Inhuman,  it  is  a 
lme.  I  think  it  causes  grief  to 
God.  Wo  cannot  but  feel  griev¬ 
ed,  because  our  neighbors  are 
pel-petraring  what  they  know  to 
:  inhuman,  a  crime  and  likely 
i  cause  grief  to  God. 

When  America  fought  for  eman¬ 
cipation  of  slaves,  some  one  said 
is  an  emancipation  of  America 
it3elf.  The  racial  discrimination 
>0,  a  discrimination  for  Amer¬ 
ica  herself,  a  shame  for  her,  for 
by  it  she  makes  herself  different 
frorft  what  she  ought  to  be. 

‘  am  overwhelmed  with  grati¬ 
tude  when  I  think  of  so  many 
American  missionaries  in  this 
country;-  together  with  all  lovers 
of  justice  and  humanity  In  the 
United  States,  burning  with 
for  their  cause,  working  so  hard 
for  correction  of  the  wrong,  and 
removal  of  this  giief  for  the 
orld. 

I  am  praying  that  the  day  may 
come  soon  when  the  work  for  the 
service  of  God  participated  In  by 
nil  faitbful  believers  In  Him,  and 
a  His  will,  will  triumph 
lie  evil,  and  when  the  whole 
•orld  becomes  a  home  for  mankind 
witlTout  any  distinction  of  races. 


ven  at  the  Inipc 
ecember  11,  whe 
o  representative  Japanese 
laemb’.cd  to  pay  respect  o 
distinguished  aviator,  tlic 
lional  Aviation  Society  being  the 
host.  Mr.  Niles  was  populai 
everywhere  he  went  in  this  coun- 

"buI  owing  to  the  nteinoM"™ 
of  the  Jewish  manager 
performances,  the  hotel  hi 
not  paid  for  Mr.  Niles  and  h  • 
company,  which  brought  up  a  W 
suit  between  that  Jew  and  Mr. 
Kobaynshl,  Japanese  manager. 

CULTURES  MAY 
DIFFER  IN  FORM: 
AGREE  INSPIRIT 


other  people,  with  hvhom  she  j  iln(i  people  besides  the  United 
had  in  the  past  very  little  to  do,  j  states  of  America,  and  the  right 
Itials  with  her 


daughters  and  sny  to  us  "You  Ja¬ 
panese  can't  be  the  same  because 
your  color  is  not  white,"  then  your 
pupils,  who  were  taught  by  you 
differently,  muHt  retort.  you 
taught  us  all  about  the  God  of  the 
white  men.  is  he  different  Irom 
the  God,  the  Creator  of  the  uni¬ 
verse?” 


nnd  position  of  oilier  powers  and 
people  should  be  considered  pro¬ 
perly.  If  the  Americans 
unable  to  accept  others  as  they 
are  and  to  recognize  their  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  positions,  they  will 
fail  t°  develop  aB  a  cosmopolitan 
peoplo  whose  thoughts  and  actions 
know  no  geographical  boundari- 


OVERBEARING  AND 
OFFENSIVE  POLICY 
OF  UNITED  STATES 

J.  KATO,  M.P. 

The  American  civilization  is  too 
materialistic,  and\  spiritually  it 
is  extremely  defective, 
religious  belief,  personal  virtue, 
social  etiquette,  and  intercourse 
wo  note  too  much  hypocrisy,  for. 
mallty,  and  superficiality,  under, 
lied  with  insolence,  self-will,  and 
craftiness.  The  Americans  boast 
as  if  they  were  a  chosen  race, 
but  in  their  action  they  botray 
their  real  character  which  is 
solfish;  their  deeds  often  con¬ 
tradict  their  words’.  For  their 
selfish  purpose  they  would  stick 
to  their  "Monroe  Doctrino,  but  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  they 
Proclaim  "Pan  Americanlsm." 

|  For  the  Orient,  they  are  absorbed 
|  In  tho  acquisition  of  rights  and 
|  Interests,  displaying  their  slogan, 
“equal  opportunity  and  open  door. 
Hence  their  initiation  of  *’a 
Dengue  of  Nations,’’  -  and  subse¬ 
quent  withdrawal  from  the 
League.  It  was  America  that 


When,  however  -i  * 

r.  Niles  hud  hee„  killed  by  a^ 
lution.  accident  in  the  Philip- 
August  in  the  follow- 
appeared  in  the  Press, 
sympathy  w«s  shown 
ait  Japanese,  somt  of 
never  known  him  in 


dues  I 


ivfound 


i  that  his  demh  \ 


Iter  h.s  i 
hi.  Japa; 


Mr.  ICobnya- 


it  once  withdrew  his  suit, 
aid  the  hotel  bill  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  fur.her  promoted  u 
'T,n.aMr  xG  t0  Y>mdo\v  with 
,  '  ,  ‘'lies,  On  August  21. 

the  Imperial  Motel.  Lots  of 
offerings,  according  t0  inn.,. 
custom,  wer0  piled  up  on  tho 
before  his  photograph.  Tile 

TTT'T1  „HlI0V,  1o°’  sl»“'cd  »o 
.(luu  ‘O  make  the  function  u  3uc- 
i-  Over  2u0  Japanese  attend¬ 
'd  this  mooting,  a’.l  distinguished 
non  and  women.  Whal  n  heau- 
iful  story  this  la  to  symbolize 
the  Japar.eso-Americ.in  friendship! 
Another  welcome  dinner  was 
ven  when  another  American  air- 
:in,  Mr.  Art  Smith,  came  to  Ja¬ 
in.  It  was  on  March  28,  1016. 
hen  he  was  honored  with  ac¬ 
quaintance  exiended  by  some  Im¬ 
perial  Princes,  peers,  and  mil¬ 
lionaires,  amongst  the  others. 
This  was  due  not  only  to  his 
superior  art  of  looping  to  tho  late 
aviator,  but  nlso  to  his  noble  cha¬ 
racter.  abstaining  from  drinking 
and  smoking,  and  nny  other  Il¬ 
ly  pleasure.  He  transcended  c 

people  in  evreything,  nnd 
ills  character  was  so  much  akin 
to  our  bushido  that  the  he 
tracted  such  honorable  friendship 
"Even  a  monkey  may  fall  from 
a  tree,"  says  a  Japanese  proverb. 
So  was  it  the  case  with  Mr. 
Smith;  he  fell  from  his  machine 
Hokkaido,  on  Juno  16,  1915. 
Hundreds  of  telegrams  of  enquiry 
poured  upon  tho  unfortunate 
airman  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  got  his  right 
crushed.  Tho  Sapporo  Hospital 
offered  treatment  free  of  charge. 
Presents  for  sympathy  wero  piled 
up  like  a  hill.-  Being  assured  by 
the  doctor  in  charge  that  he  would 
be  healed  in  n  month  or  so, 
hurried  back  to  Tokyo,  to  collect 
ot  money  to  help  Mr.  smit 
,'lhfe  late  Marquis  Okuma. 
Viscounts  Kaneko  and  Shi- 
wa.  including  myself, 
prmnotors,  donations  were  i 

by  cooperation  of  all  large 
newspapers  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka. 
In  a  few  days,  Yon  10,000  was 
collected,  which  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Smith. 

I  then  wrote  n  little  booklet, 
titled  "Airplanes  as  a  medium  for 
Japanese- American  Friendship. 


NOT  THE  ACT  BUT 
THE  SPIRIT  WHICH 
OFFENDS  JAPAN 


Mr.  T.  Tanabe  occupies 
chnirs  In  Rikkyo  University  as 
well  as  in  Nippon  University 
and  is  known  as  a  contributor 
to  different  publications  on 
economic  subjects. 

There  is  little  need  of  talking 
ibout  the  nntl-Japanese  immigra¬ 
tion  bill  passed  by  tho  United 
congress.  For  ns  a  matter 
rse.  when  a  peoplo  with 
lower  standard  of  living,'  owing 
difference  in  civilizations,  come 
o  another  country  where  the 
standard  of  living  is  higher,  the 
ing  are  lowered,  and 
the  terms  of  labor  arc  affee’ed  In 
country  by  the  Influx 
of  suuch  peoplo.  In  ’.his  sense, 
Americans  may  lie  Justified 
■efusing  the  immigration  of  the 
Japanese,  especially  those  who  are 
content  with  lower  tevms  of  labor. 
Tho  only  puestion  is  the  form 
.y  which  the  Americans  have 
iffected  this  refusal,  which  was 
.extremely  unfair.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  like  setting  a  placard _ with 


Retaliation  Should  Not  Be 
Our  Aim,  But  The  Bettering 
Of  Social  &  Economic  Life 

mt 


such* words  as  "Children  shall  not 
make  noise,"  that  one  might  enjoy 
quiet  time  for  reading.  In  the 
-esen’.  organization  of  state,  It 
necessary  for  one  nation  to 
-nalntaln  her  dignity  ngainst 
notlior.  and  in  that  respect  Japan 
disgracefully  trampled 
down  by  the  United  States.  It 
,  therefore,  necessary  for  her  to 
•otest  for  the  sake  of  tho  lost 
dignity. 

The  Americans  should  not  forget 
that  perfect  social  ideal  can  be  at¬ 
tained  only  by  mutual  aid.  The 
intellect  uni  men  in  Japnn  In  their 
turn  ought  to  .  give  a  careful 
thought  to  this  tragedy  which  has 
been  cruised  by  the  difference 
in  civilizations,  and  endeavor  to 
devipP  some  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  probl  em. 


GRAVE  ISSUE  MAY 
END  IN  AMICABLE 
READJUSTMENT 

Mr.  S.  Akimoto  is  a  well 
known  writer  in  English.  His 
charming  articles  written  un¬ 
der  a  pen-name  of  "Saitoinan" 
are  always  read  with  r..u  h 


vs  on  the  American  situation 
thought  worthy  of  being  quot 
ed  in  your  paper.  To  tell  the  truth, 
thought  about  the  question 
at  all.  What  thoughts  I  have  at  this 
moment  are  the  thoughts  I  have 
gobbled  wholesale  from  the  pages 
j  of  daily  journals.  Whether 
not  I  endorse  them  I  cannot 

which  was  translated  into  English,  j  just  now,  at  least,  not  till  I  have 
both  versions  it  was  dist-l  dg  some  studv  on  the  subject, 
ributed  all  over  the  country  **•' 


l  it.  still, 


edge  on  the  subject, 
vish  to  say  much,  nbi 
have  the  following  to  say’ — 

If  the  reason  why  the  Americans 
dislike  the  Japanese  Is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  culture,  thei-p  Is  some¬ 
thing  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
<aminc  themse.ves.  but  at  the 
;  time.  I  must  point  out  the 
mistake  the  Americans  are  nuik- 
n  this  respect.  Two  cultures 
which  are  the  same  in  essence, 
may  differ  in  their  outward  ex¬ 
pressions.  A  people  ought  not  to 
iiiake  a  hasty  conclusion  that  ano¬ 
ther  peoplo  ar0  inferior  in  the 
culture,  simply  because  it  looks 
nferior  in  the  form.  Culturt 
Its  essential  character  must 
the  same,  so  that  if  we  carefully 
study  tho  forms  of  expression, 
ther0  may  be  points  of  unity  bet- 
u  two  countries.  It  would  be. 
therefore,  unwise  to  disregard  the 
•arying  conditions  of  tho  world,  in¬ 
fixing  ono’s  eyes  upon  the  pecu¬ 
liar  forms  of  culture  in  a  portion 
of  the  world. 


took  load  In  proposing  pence,  but 
that  peace  she  could  not  accom¬ 
plish.  She  offered  solution  of  tho 
Pacific  problem,  but  when  tho 
problem  was  discussed,  she  tried 
to  make  such  conclusions  ns 
would  protect  her  own  interests 
against  Jnijan’s.  In  tho  Pacific 
coasts,  America  defiantly  excludes 
the  Japanese,  as  if  they  wero  so 
many  Intruders.  Such  hegemony 
was  once  exercised  by  Chin  20 
centuries  ago  against  all  other 
Chinese  states,  and  wo  now  find 
another  Chin  in  America  ln  this 
twentieth  century. 

Truo  to  tills  American  charac¬ 
ter.  Commodore  Perry’s  knock  at 
Japan's  door  has  been  contradict, 
ed  after  seventy  years'  friendly 
intercourse  by  tho  very  same 
peoplo  by  closing  her  door  aga¬ 
inst  the  friendly  people,  in  virtue 
of  tho  new  Immigration  Law 
which  came  in  force  on  July  1. 
1924.  It  helps  little  to  declare 
a  retallative  policy,  s-uch  as  tht 
enactment  of  a  similar  anti- 
American  immigration  law,  prom, 
pted  by  sudden  impulse  of  anger. 
Tho  Americans  have  no  reason 
to  foar  such  retallative  measure, 
for  they  know  how  to  humiliate 
Japan,  without  using  arm 

In  a  word,  tho  Anti- Japnnese 
notion  is  entirely  due  to 
prejudice,  although  tho  Americans 
protend  to  have  many  other  rea¬ 
sons  such  as  "the  lower  stand¬ 
ard  of  living."  "difficulty  of  as¬ 
similation,"  nnd  “the  difference  of 
civilizations,  Oriental  and  Occ! 
dental."  These  aro  all  nonsonso. 


object  was  to  introduce  Mr.  Smith 
gentleman  of  the  perfecl 
of  bushido,  showing  how 
much  our  young  men  and  women 
loved  nnd  protected  him  as  such. 

mind  now  goes  back  to  those 
happy  days,  and  I  cannot  help 
feeling  happy  that  human  emotion 
shouid  have  been  so  beautifully 
expressed  when  it  was  allowed  to. 
Before  goodness  and  affectionate 
there  can  lie  no  distinction 
ices,  ages,  fortunes,  and  the 
like.  There  we  find  true  union  of 
minds  and  hearts.  Mr.  Smi’.li  is 
lid  still  to  regard  Japan  as  his 
-cond  native  land.  So  do  I  con- 
dc-r  him  as  if  lie  were  my  own 
in,  whom  I  could  not  forget  a 
moment. 

Next  to  Smith  came  Miss 
Majory  Stinson,  for  whom  a  wel¬ 
come  dinner  was  given  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aviation  Society  ns  before, 
nt  the  Seiyoken  Hotel,  Tsukiji. 
on  December  14,  1915.  There 
a  large  company  of  such  dist¬ 
inguished  ladies  ns  Princess  Mori. 
Marchioness  Nabeshima,  i 
this  new  aviator  a  bag  of  beauti¬ 
ful  brocade  was  presented  ns  n 
token  of  Japnnese  friendship.  No¬ 
body  knew,  however,  thnt  Mrs. 

wife  of  Dr.  Momosuke 
Fukuznwn,  a  well-known  business 
magnate,  put  in  that  bag 

On  the  dny  following,  the 
Oriental  Women’s  Association, 
Japan  Educational 
Women’s  Association  welcomed 
Miss  Stinson  nt  tho  Imperial 
Theatre,  a  fact  indeed  t 
dented  in  Japan.  The  Americans 
appreciate  the  Japanese 
women’s  goodness  toward  their 


fair  s 

More  recently  we  had  a  visi 
by  Lieut.  Smith,  in  his  around- 
the  -  world  flight  when  tho  report 
that  tho  American  Senate  had 
passed  tho  anti-Japnneso  bill  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  just 
reached  Japan.  Tho  national  in¬ 
dignation  had  run  to  its  height, 
but  the  warm  friendship  for  this 
now  airman  from  America  never 
abated  on  that  account.  To  the 
welcome  meeting  for  him  came 
such  representative  Jnpaneso  as 
Mr.  Soichiro  Asano,  head  of  the 
Toyo  Risen  Co.  Oriental  S.  S.  Co. 
„nd  General  Ugaki,  War  minist¬ 
er.  Tho  Minister  for  War 
dwelt  on  the  fact  that 
the  political  problem  had  nothing 
to  do  with  aviation.  Tho  welcome 
accorded  to  Lieut.  Smith  was 
genuine  and  puro.  I-I.I.K.  Prince 
Kuni,  Patron  of  ihe  National  Avia¬ 
tion  Society,  braking  the  prece¬ 
dent.  Invited  Lieut.  Smith  nnd 
his  company  to  a  tea  party,  and 
handed  him  in  person  a  medal  of 
merit.  The  United  States  Chargo 
d'affaires  greatly  appreciated  this 
exceptional  favor,  and  warmly 
thanked  for  it. 


This  may  be  nonsense.  But 

is  precisely  such  nonsense  that 
le  common  people  have  on 
vital  problems  of  the  state, 
one  of  the  commonest 
■ds  the  question  at  issue, 
only  proves  how  large  and  acute 
the  responsibility 
such  as  you,  who  are  regarded 
•epres’entative  of  so  many 
people's  views. 

rather  glad  the  Amerlct 
Japnnese  situation  has  become  ; 
serious-,  even  grave.  Now  that 
the  people  on  both  sidos  of  tho 
Pnclfic  aro  beginning  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  situation, 
they  will  henceforth  bo  prevailed 
on  to  bestow  some  thought 
the  subject,  instead  of  leaving 
ontirely  into  tho  hands  of  d 
plomntlsts  and,  excuso  n 
newspapermen.  When  you  begin 
to  bestow  a  thought  on  any  dif¬ 
ficult  international  proble 
distrust  the  ability  of  the  power; 
thnt  be  nnd  the  sincerity  of  the 
press,  it  is  a  good  sign,  for 
will  at  all  events  prove  to  be  the 
first  necessary  step  forward  to¬ 
ward  its  satisfactory  Solution. 

As  far  us  airplanes  arc  concern, 
ed  the  friendship  between  Japan 
and  the  United  S’.ates  knows 
bounds.  It  is  extremely  regre 
table  that  the  nnti-Japnnoso  1 
gislntion  should  have  been  c 
tabllshcd  in  entire  disregard 
tho  world  public  opinion  against 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  In¬ 
telligent  Americans,  opening 
way  (for  estrangement  botnvc 
tlic  two  countries  which  ought 
bo  friends  forever,  as  In  the  cuso 
of  aviation.  Those  who  a 
necied  with  aviation  in  both  coun 
tries  ought  to  exert  their  utmost 
effort  for  the  removal  of  this  tern-  I 
porary  hindrance,  nnd  for  the 
permanent  friendship  on  n  fair 
and  equal  footing.  The  mind  of 
n  man  soaring  in  the  sky  should 
b0  always  simple  and  happy,  pure 
from  nny  prejudice,  racial  or 
otherwise.  The  prejudice  is  politi¬ 
cal  that  now  proves  so  injurious  to 
Ihe-  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  and  It  must  go. 


.  Kintaro  Hattori 


Mr.  Ilattor 


prominent 


businessman  and  financier 
Tokyo  being  interested  in  sev¬ 
eral  large  enterprises  in  all  of 
which  he  Is  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  is  a  self  made  man 
and  Is  better  known  as  tho  pro¬ 
prietor  of  tho  “Hattori,  Watch¬ 
maker  of  Ginza"  which  any 
child  can  tell  you  where 
located. 

I  vegvat  exceedingly  the 
.ttitude  our  groat  and  tradition¬ 
ally  friendly  neighbor  nation  has 
shown  Japan  in  her  new  immigra¬ 
tion  law. 

e  is  at  her  liberty  to  refuse 
foreign  immigrants; 

she  pleases  either  in  admitting 
debarring  them.  But  I  regret 
from  the  bottom  of  ray  heart 
the  American  Congress  so  i 
ceremoniously  kick  off  the  Gentle- 
ien’s  Agreement  and  substitute 
with  a  discriminatory 
hich  ignores  tlic  honor 
friendly  nation  with  a  traditional 
history  full  of  pleasant 
gratifying  recollections. 

Vo  may  regret  tho  prohibition 
Japanese 


United  States,  but  hnd  thnt  been 
accomplished  without  Injuring  our 
al  honor  we  should  not  have 
had  any  ground  to  protest  with 

do  not  delive  in  any  light¬ 
hearted  agitation  or  reckless 
demonstration  in  retaliation  to  the 
Congressional  act,  but  I  would 
rather  advise  our  countrymen  to 
our  national  elevation, 
morally,  spiritually,  intellectually 
nnd  nmtorinlly  so  thnt  our  people 
might  be  looked  up  with  respect 
by  other  nations  when  wc  may  he 
welcomed  everywhere  we  may  try 
o  go.  Therefore  the  financial 
■etroiicliment  and  the  prohibitive 
taxation  on  luxuries  are  admirable 
steps  towards  this  goal. 


When  we  have  attained  our 
goal  and  built  our  national 
strength  up,  let  us  respect  other 
races  and  nations  so  that  Japan 
may  become  a  good  friend  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Inter¬ 
national  solidarity,  and  amity  of 
nations  and  love  and  peace 
among  mankind  should  be  our 
ideal  and  purpose. 

Our  American  friends;  can  you 
not  agree  with  us? 


SINCERE  PRAYER 
ALONE  CAN  HELP 
IN  TRIBULATION 


SENTARO  HONDA 
A  Religionist 
Tho  Japnnese  cannot  forget  tho 
great  act  of  sympathy  rendered  by 
the  Americans  on  tho  occasion  of 
last  year's  earthquake.  Tho  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  nations 
no  doubt  strengthened  a  great  deal 
by  it.  Tho  same  American  spir‘ 
was  signally  disclosed  in  the  world 
war,  and  the  national  prestigo  be 
gan  to  increase  immediately.  Na¬ 
tional  aspiration  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  tho  world,  and  consequent 
development  of  her  international 
importance  is  the  natural  fruit  of 
the  great  effort  made  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  We  Japanese  cannot  help  nfi- 
liiiring  it,  and  being  thankful  for 
it. 


look  back  upon 
century’s  intimate 
maintained  between  o 
and  Amcriei 


the  half 
friendship 
nj  country 

<u  . .  .pprecintion 

of  that  beautiful  friendship,  the 
Into  Admiral  Kato  was  despatched 
ns  Japan’s  delegate  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  Japan  and 
America  hold  the  boy  to  tho  world 
peace.  Wc  are  praying  thnt  thi 
friendly  relation  may  be  continued 
for  the  sake,  not  only  of  the  two 
countries,  but  also  of  the  justice 
nnd  humanity  of  the  whole  world, 
and  that  America  may  contribute 
to  human  welfare  with  her  im¬ 
mense  nntionnl  resources  and 
greatness. 

In  regard  to  the  new  immigra¬ 
tion  law,  which  contained 


npanese  clause,  I  have  always  en- 
eavored  to  persuade  my  fellow 
nationals  not  to  forget  tho  Amer- 
benefnetion  resultant  to  this 
legislation,  nor  to  entertain  any 
icssimistic  view  for  tho  future. 
Indeed  I  emphasized  this  fact 
everywhere  I  travelled  both  in 
liun  and  nbroud.  Particularly 
Hawaii  I  lectured  to  tho  Japa- 
3c,  with  tears,  that  they  should 
not  dospair,  but  hope  for  the  best. 

Tho  Japanese  have  never  been  • 
conquered,  or  invaded  by  any  for¬ 
eign  nation.  In  other  words,  they 
have  had  no  experience  of  lin- 
.ional  humiliation.  ThiB  historical 
tact  is  duo  to  centuries’  training 
ot  the  peoplo  in  tho  spirit  ot 
’samurai.”  They  aro  willing  to 
lose  material  benefits  in  order  to 
maintain  honor.  This  accounts  for 
cases  of  suicide,  and  Viscount 
Shibusawa's  hot  tears  shed  when 
ho  spoko  on  this  matter  recently. 

Japanese,  could  you 
submit  to  this  humiliation  when 
ounds  from  the  terrible 
earthquake  have  not  yet  been 
cured?  I  can  well  imagine  Am¬ 
bassador  Woods'  mind  when  ho 
decided  upon  resignation.  1-Ie 
could  not  help  sympathizing  with 
the  Japanese  under  such  peculiar 
|  circumstances — humiliation  after 
obligation  for  benefits.  In  sending 
T  tho  good  Ambassador  the  Japn- 
jso  felt  as  if  they  wero  to  part 
•ith  their  dear  father.  Their 
earning  for  the  Ambassador  may 
become  their  yearning  for  tho 
Americans  ns  a  wholo.  Indeed  this' 
was  the  subject  for  my  prayer  on 
board  the  ship  oil  my  way  back 
from  America.  For  in  such  senti- 
Japanose- American 
prohloni  can  find  a  natural  solu¬ 
tion. 

for  tho  anti-Japn- 


The  motive 
roso  legislation  was  of  course 
genuine  patriotism.  But  I  wonder 
if  by  such  legislation  America  will 
not  forfeit  tho  very  blessing  she 
is  entitled  to.  A  wise  man  is  not 
divine;  a  learned  man  is  not 
divine.  The  wisdom  of  these 
legislators  may  prove  contrary  to 
■cal  blessing.  I  therefore  hope 
that  these  great  and  gifted  states- 
especially  those  who  are 
Christians,  will  empty  themselves 
before  God,  nnd  cultivate  the  noble 
virtue  ot  love,  to  love  one's  enemy.’ 
and  try  to  solvo  every  problem  by 
consulting -their  God, 


viilzod  nations 
support  of  the 
t  the  world.  If 
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HOW  LNG  WLL 
NATIONS  DISOBEY 
THE  WILL  OF  GOUT 


AMERICAN  JUSTICE 
AND  HUMANITY  IS 
THING  OF  PAST 


ARE  LOVABLE  BUT 

TOO  VOLITILE  TO 
ACT  JUDICIOUSLY 


BISHOP  HIRAIWA 
Bishop  of  Methodist  Church 


Rev.  T,  Tannkn  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  pnstor  and  is  promiaont 
In  social  welfare  work  In  which 
iiis  wife  Is  associated. 


The  anti-Japanese  bill  just  pas¬ 
sed  by  the  American  Congress  has 
caused  a  very  strong  sensation  to 
the  Japanese.  The  sending  or 
not  of  a  few  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  is  in  i'.self  a  small 
question  for  Japnn.  And  yet  the 
bill  in  question  has  given  rise 
lo  extremo  discontent  among  the 
Japnnese.  because  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  material  Interest,  but  one 
of  national  prestige.  Those  Japa¬ 
nese  who  demnnd  the  repeal  of 
the  law  expressly  say  that  they  do 
so  not  because  they  want  to  send 
emigrants  as  hitherto,  but  for 
n  different  reason.  The  question  is 
racial;  hence  the  strong  feeling 
occasioned  by  it. 

If  the  reason  for  the  limitation 
were  for  fear  of  n  national  crisis 
to  be  caused  by  immigrants  from 
all  countries  alike,  being  consider¬ 
ed  harmful  to  American  mnnnors 
or  education,  not  a  single  Japa¬ 
nese  would  raise  any  complaint 
against  such  n  policy.  But  unlor- 
tunately  there  was  the  plain  fact 
that!  when  tho  bill  was  under 
congressional  discussion,  there 
was  tho  same  prejudiced  racial 
sentiment  mixed  ns  was  tho  ci 
with  the  Anti-Alien  Land  Law 
California.  Though  It  may  hu 
been  a  simple  enforcement  of  the 
Constitutional  provision,  tho  mat. 
ter  was  so  complicated  with  senti¬ 
ment  that  the  Japanese  could  noi 
help  taking  such  a  serious  view  of 


Mr.  IC.  U3Ui  is  on  tho  stuff 
ol  the  Chuo  Shimbun,  of  To¬ 
kyo,  and  is  known  ns  a  writer 
on  contemporary  subjects. 


Everyoi 


know  that  the 

_ .apaneso  Immigration  Law  is 

not  only  an  insult  to  Japan,  bin 
also  a  disgrace  for  the  American 
citizens.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law  wus  not 
•presontntivo  of  tho  public  opin- 
,n  in  the  United  States,  and  1 
think  this  supposition  is  correct. 

Japanese  are  waiting  foi 
the  solution  of  this  problem, 
as  the  result  of  the  coming  presid¬ 
ential  elec. Ion  and  the  general  elec- 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
i  I  hope  such  Americans  as 
truly  representing  public 
opinion  will  be  elected.  Wo  who 
some  knowledge  of  America 
ho  Americans  cannot  enter¬ 
tain  suspicions  of  "American 
Justice  and  humanity"  as  others 
might  do  ignorantly.  But  if  the 
Americans  remain  the  same  one 
after  this,  there  will  be,  1 
fraid,  no  talk  of  "American 
Justice  and  humanity." 


i  his  diplomatic  lot¬ 


as  I  know,  . . 

io  law  against  which 
japan  could  consistently  complain. 

3.  I  cannot  approve  of  the  quota 
regulation.  We  must  work  s° 
>  will  become  eligible 
citizenship, 
think  there  hus  been 
Policy  in  Jupan. 
think  tho  American  atti- 
ittlo  too  hard  upon 
Such  should  not  be  a" 
between  friendly  nutionf 
1  doubt  whether  this  was  no( 
result  of  unfaithful  action  oi 
They 

carious 

a  few 


such  words  — 
icr  instead  of  trying  to  g. 

understanding  oI  tno  f® 
through  friendly  conversation. 

7  I  think  it  only  a  matter  of 
course  for  President  Coolidgo 


question  is  clos- 


did  not  rep 
public  opinion  no 
uent  would  sign 
it  did  puss  botn  Houses  of 
gross.  They  said  President  Coo- 


tho  bill 

i  the  high  moral  di- 
;  United  States. 

therefore  filled  me 
i  astonishment  as  well  as  with 


I  think  nevertheless  that  lliis 
Is  a  blessing  for  us,  as  It  has  given 
i  good  stimulation  for  hard 
<  and  full  determination  for 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  such  a 
great  problem. 

1.  First  of  all  we  must  ask  you. 
Americans,  to  revise  the  anti- 
Japanese  clause  in  the  law  In 
question,  which  you  can  do  by 
changing  your  mind  and  exerting 
effort,  and  of  which  wo  merely 
express  our  hope. 

2.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  les¬ 
son  givon  to  us  Japanese,  by  the 
noble  and  precious  servlco  which 
some  of  you  are  rendering  in 
gard  to  tho  law,  considering  It 
as  a  very  Important  question  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  as 


my  personal  opinion,  the 
rican  people  are  the  most  lov- 
but  at  the  sumo  time  a  rather 
dangerous  people.  I  say  dungor- 
becuusc  us  they  uro  quick  to 
right,  so  they  often  rush 
finish  a  work  without  giving 
nough  thought  to  surrounding 
arcumstances  or  without  due  i 
pect  to  others. 

is  all  very  well  when  they 
right,  but  when  they  are  oi 
•rong  track  it  is  not  only  thi 
elves  who  suffer  hut  others 
too  often  placed  in  u  dilemma 
through  their  actions.  1 
stance,  it  wus  the  lute  President 
Wilson  who  persuaded  tho  other 
nations  to  join  the  Leuguo  of  Nu- 
i,  hut  the  American  Senate 
flatly  refused  to  endorse  tho  Pre¬ 
sident's  plan  and  kept  out  of  it 
to  the  surprise  of  nil  other  na- 
The  world  was  dumfounded. 
except  American  themselves.  Be¬ 
fore  their  peculiar  national  churuc- 
ter  neither  international  etiquette 
aor  even  common  senso  1 

(Continued  on  Pago  16) 

as  for  the  fr.'endshlp  betwi 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  We 
are  also  fighting  n  good  fight 
against  whatever  injustice  lia: 
been  done  by  tho  Japanese  Go¬ 
vernment,  ;li  the  same  spirit  a: 
that  of  such  Americans  ns  arc 
fighting  against  the  pernicious 
administration,  and  in  tho  same 
hope  for  final  success. 


to  the 

-Japanese 

in  California.  The 
Government  hus  nover- 
kopt  tho  terms 
very  faithfully. 

6.  Needless  to  say  the  Jupanes- 
^  had  no  thought  of  • 
But  the  phrase,  "grave 

means 

complication, 
rnational  rupture,"  or 
is  a  diplomatic  usage  of  the 
le.  Unfortunately  Ambassa- 
Hanihara  employed  these 
words  in  a  diplomatic  document 
under  a  critical  circumstance,  - 
that  the  nnti-Japaneso  politicians 
took  advantage  of  it.  1  think  the 
Ambassador's  fault  was  double: 

he  relied  upon  the  Washington 
Government  too  much;  (2)  lie  used 


i  until  full  solution  is  ob- 


■•nod.  .  ,  . 

.s.  A.  I  <*°  not  think  lt 
■momentary  lmpulBivono^s." 

scheme  long 
..idered.  B.  N< 
could  exist.  C. 
against 

ratio,"  but  thc 
American  Degi> 
and  dislike  c 
President  Coolldge  did 
—  because  lie 

about  tlio  ccming 
tion.  H  America  suspect 
misunderstands  Japan  regarding 
Far  Enstern  policy,  but  I  do 
think  that  had  anything  to 
•ith  the  new  immigration  law 
F  The  fact  is,  however,  the  Amor- 
i.-nns  do  not  consider  Japi 

inferior  race,  but  they  dread 
them  us  competitors.  G.  This  is 
the  greatest  and  a  very  deeply 
<i  r-iuse  Tho  Americans  who 
-  sxciudcd  the  Hindus,  and 


By  Viscount  Kentaro  Knneko, 

Privy  Councillor 

1.  A  nation  may  have  such  tree- 
dom,  but  when  it  affects  another 
ation's  right  or  honor,  it  will  be 
contrnry  to  international  morality 
discriminatory  legislation  it: 
question  was  therefore  unjust. 

have  no  reason  to  corrplair 

footing  with  European  nations,  hu 
greatly  dissatisfied  on  nc 
count  of  the  discriminatory  clause 
in  thc  law,  which  is  con- 
international  morality, 
inve  no  objection  to  tin 
quota  regulation,  if  it  wero  ap¬ 
plied  to  Japnnese  immigrants  oi 
io  same  basis  ns  to  Europeans. 

4.  It  was  not  a  good  policy  Io 
npn'n  to  have  sent  only  the  It  we 
lasses  of  laborers,  but  she  diet  e 
i  compliance  .with  America’s  re 
quest  to  begin  with  in  1885;:  it  wn 
her  own  initiation, 
was  a  shame  even  to  men 


Chinese 


excluding  the  Japanese, 
their  (lcop-rootcd  hatred  of  the 
Orientals,  as  a  whole. 

9  I  do  not  think  this  will 
hinder  the  Christian  propagation 
to  any  serious  extent.  On  the 
contrary,  the  colored  races 
illzo  t]ie  true  doctrine,  and 
1  ate  the  whlto  races  for  their 
Wickedness  in  disobeying  their 
Go(l  Although  thcro  has  been 
„  little  disturbance  caused  by 


thc  anti-Japanese  legislation, 
is  no  indication  of  future 
hindrance  to  the  propagate 
Japan  should  improve 
physical,  morul  and  spiritual, 
in  industries,  education,  and 
poVt'ics',  until  she  becomes  ; 
ly  first  class'  nation.  She  should 
improve  her  treatmei 
Chinese,  by  respecting  and  mak- 
friends  with  them  more  thn: 
The  two  Oriental  nationi 
ought  to  be  allied  in  close  tics 
of  friendship,  lest  they  should  he 
forestalled  by  the  Americans, 
pan  must  try  hard  to  have  Amer 
ienns  revise  their  Constitution 
to  adnvt  all  Orientals  cither  to 
settle,  or  to  become  American 
citizens.  Otherwise  no  permanent 
friendship  could  be  obtained. 


MOST  CALIFORNIAN 
WOMEN  ARE  NOT 
ANTI-JAPANESE 


B.  Maybe,  duo  to  a  I 
party's  propaganda. 

C.  I  do  not  know,  hut  Amer-  | 
lean  militarists  could  i 
have  any  reasons  for  st 
discontent. 

D.  The  presidential  elect 

may  have  been  one  cause.  I 
hut  thin  is  a  long  stand-  | 
ing  proposition,  supports 
ly  the  two  parties. 

E.  Entirely  duo  to  mil 
understanding  and  sui 


<  preiudice 

nus  taught  a  doctrine  nn 
distinction  between  riu 
but  love  for  all  mankind  alike, 
the  Americans  exclude  the  veil 

they  had  better  discontinue 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  An' 
Africa,  and  confine  its  prop 
gatlon  to  Europe  and  Amerlc: 
among  the  white  races  only. 

10.  There  is  no  other  corn 
than  the  appointment  of  a  Joil 
High  Commission  to  solve  the  pro¬ 
blem. 


C.  T.  Gnuntlett  wt  a 
Japanese  lady  who  has  iden¬ 
tified  herself  with  thc  move¬ 
ments  for  temperance  and  so¬ 
cial  welfare  work  among  her 
,  countrymen.  She  is  a  Di¬ 
or  Of  the  Japanese  Y  W. 
A.  of  Tokyo  and  is  quite 
...-eminent  in  movements  aga¬ 
inst  social  evils. 


BRUSHING  AWAY 
FRIENDLY  TIES 
CAME  AS  SHOCK 

(From  Pago  3) 

they  will  so  far  betray  the  cause 
of  civilization  us  to  divide  tho 
world  into  hostilo  camps  along 
the  linos  of  race  and  color. 
However,  even  if  such  evil  days 
bo  in  store  for  civilization,  the 
actual  danger  will  not  present 
itself  for  n  long  time  to  come, 
for  tho  East  is  as  yet  utterly 
unprepared  for  the  struggle 
which  God  Forbid  shall  over 
come.  It  may,  therefore,  bo 
safely  stated  that  the  antagon¬ 
ism  of  culture  may  for  tho  pres¬ 
ent  bo  left  out  of  consideration 
as  a  cause  of  war  between  East 
and  West  or  between  their  re¬ 
spective  vanguards,  Japan  and 
America." 

When  these  statements 
made  by  the  writer,  in  the  autumn 
of  1921,  he  had  too  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  tho  sanity  and  fair- 
mindedness  of  tho  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  inmgine  the  possibility 
of  the  situation,  already  bad 
enough,  being  further  aggravated 
by  fresh  additions  to  the  long  list 
of  pinpricks.  Believing  as  he  did 
that  Japan's  traditionary  patient 
and  conciliatory  attitude  in  regard 
to  this  delicate  question  of  im¬ 
migration  was  duly  appreciated  by 
America,  lie  entertained  little 
doubt  that  Japan  would  be  met 
by  America  in  a  like  spirit  of 
candour  and  conciliation — a  hope 
that  was  certainly  encouraged  and 
strengthened  shortly  afterward  by 
the  happy  endings  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference,  at  which  Jnpnn, 
ns  acknowledged  by  tho  whole 
world,  did  everything 
power  to  get  in  lino  with  tho  pol¬ 
icy  and  wishes  of  the  United 
States. 

A  Clarified  Atmosphere 
For  a  short  time  after  that 
forence  it  actually  looked 
though  the  atmosphere  had  been 
cleared  of  doubts  nnd  suspicions 
and  that  a  new  era  of  mutunl 
trust  and  friendliness  between 
two  nations  hnd  dawned.  And 
naturally  hoped  that  tho  ground 
hnd  finally  been  prepared  for 
friendly  talks  between  tho  two 
Governemnts  with  a  view  to  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  settlement  of  tho  out¬ 
standing  difficulties  in  such  c 
way  ns,  on  thc  one  hand,  to  secure 
a  fairer  treatment  for  tho  Japa¬ 
nese  in  Americn,  nnd  on  tho  other 
to  satisfy  tho  American  dosiro  for 
the  avoidunco  of  all  labor 
migration  from  Japan,  without 
humiliating  Japan's  national  self- 
respect.  By  such  course  of  action 
America  would  have  obtainic  all 
the  security  she  wanted 
matter  of  immigration,  nnd  what 
•  moro  important  sho  would 


loyal  and  dovoted  of  friends  she 
cer  had  or  she  over  will. 

The  Japanese  were,  therefore, 
grievously  surprised  and  profound¬ 
ly  shocked  by  the  action  of  the 
American  Congress  in  uncere¬ 
moniously  brushing  aside  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  arrangement  which  Japan 
had  admittedly  observed  most 
faithfully,  and  in  writing  into  the 
law  of  tho  land  a  provision 
branding  Japan  as  unlit  to  be 
treated  on  equality  with  tlio 
tions  of  Europe. 

The  plea  is  made  that  tho 
.gulation  of  Immigration  it 
domestic  affair  and  that  it  is  with- 
i  every  nation's  rights  to  decide 
■ho. shall  be  admitted.  This 
principle  which  every  body 
acknowledges,  and  Japan  certain¬ 
ly  had  no  intention  of  questioning 
America's  sovereign  right  to  ro 
gulate  immigration.  But  the  ques- 
is,  why  did  America  exercise 
this  unquestioned  right  in  open 
defiance  of  the  ordinary  amenities 
of  civilized  intercourse  between 
nations  and  in  a  way  peculiarly 
offensive  to  a  friendly  people  that 
had  shown  extreme  solicitude  to 
cultivate  American  friendship  and 
had  vouchsafed  its  willingness  to 
a  long  way  to  satisfy  America 
this  delicate  matter  of  im¬ 
migration? 

"Oh,  but  tho  Congress  had 
intention  of  insulting  Japan." 

American  friends.  This 
planation  iB  doubtless  offered  u 
perfect  good  fuith,  and  it  is  oven 
possible  that  Congress  meant 
injury.  But  it  is  exactly  here  that 
forcibly  reminded  of  tho 
dangers  involved  in  the  coming 
together  in  close  contact  of  cul¬ 
tures  of  different  types. 

The  Mailed  fist  shown 


bers  of  the  American  Relief  Party 


t  had  happened  at  Washing-  look  was  exclusively  national  and] 

and  threon  he  hanged  his  ap-  j  domestic,  its  scope  has  since  ^ the 
peal  to  us  to  reorient  our  spiritual . .  1  K”“" 


lia  Vo  made  Jdjfan  onh  61  the  nrtmt  cOnfiifct." 


presented  here  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  legislative  as¬ 
sembly — the  most  important  part 
tionnl  government,  chosen 
by  peoplo  who  pride  thqmsolvea  on 
being  tho  greatest  and  most  ad¬ 
vanced  in  tho  world — unnecessari¬ 
ly  offering  n  serious  affront  to  a 
friendly  nation,  and  doing  all  this 
without  ever  taking  tho  tgouble  to 
think  how  it  might  affect  that  na¬ 
tion's  sense  of  self-respect! 

As  if  that  was  not  sufficient  to 
humblo  and  liumiliato  Jnpun,  wo 
are  now  told  by  an  important 
member  of  tho  Washington  Cabi¬ 
net  almost  in  so  many  words  that 
tho  America  Armada  will  hence¬ 
forth  bo  Btationed  in  tho  Pacific 
to  keep  hot-lieadod  Japan  in  her 
place.  That  is  what  Mr.  Wilbur. 
Secretary  of  tho  Navy,  meant  to 
say  when  he  declared  in  a  speech 
at  Seattle  on  August  29.  that  "the 
marching  hosts  of  two  civiliza¬ 
tions  stand  face  to  face  across  the 
Pacific"  nnd  that  basing  the 
fleet  on  tlio  Pacific  "would  bo  a 
deterrant  against  hasty,  passion- 
nd  ill-considered  attack  and 


There  are  reasons  to  doubt  if 
the  nature  and  tho  depth  of  thc 
feeling  which  tho  recent  Congres¬ 
sional  action  has  roused  in  the 
breast  of  every  self-respecting 
Japanese  Is  really  understood  by 
tho  Americans.  If  we  may  judge 
from  what  oven  the  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  of  our  friends  on  thc 
other  side  say  to  us  on  this  mat- 
feel  constrained  to  think 
that  tho  American  people  are  pro¬ 
bably  incapable  of  rightly  appre¬ 
ciating  the  strength  of  resentment 
which  an  independent  people  may 
feel  when  its  pride  is  outraged. 

Surveying  the  situation  with 
much  detachment  as  the  circu 
stances  permit  me,  I  have  to  i 
that,  although  war  is  not  in  sight, 
a  long  step  has  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  toward  what  I  tried 
foreshadow  in  my  nddress 
Honolulu,  namely,  tho  degeneration 
of  cultural  conflict  into  racial 
tagonism.  A  world  war  along 
cial  lines  may  not  materialize, 
race,  though  a  very  potent  factor 
by  itself,  is  not  tho  only  ruling 
factor  In  International  politics. 
But  it  lookR  as  though  tho  world 
heading  toward  a  stage 
its  development  when  race  u 
play  a  far  more  important  role  in 
its  affairs  than  it  lias  ever  dono 
before. 

in  view  of  this  circi 
stanco  that  tlio  latest  case 
American  lack  of  international 
manners  assumes  its  principal  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  a  challenge,  whe¬ 
ther  consicous  or  otherwise,  to  the 
greut  world  of  so-called  colored 
races.  It  has  dono  moro  than 
anything  olso  to  quicken  tlio  sense 
of  Asiatic  solidarity.  This  was 
demonstrated  beyond  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  any  doubt  on  tho  occasion  of 
Rabindranath  Tngoro's  recent  visit 
in  this  country  which  happened  to 
bo  about  tho  same  time  with  thc 
enactment  of  the  Immigration  Act 
in  Americn.  Tn  his  speeches— 


attitude  by  setting  our  face  more 
toward  the  great  heritage  of  Asia¬ 
tic  civilization  than  toward  the 
teachings  ol  tlio  materialistic 
civilization  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  Ho  believes  that  wo  have 
hitherto  been  paying  too  much 
homage  to  the  latter.  Ho  had 
made  this  same  statement  at 
thc  time  of  his  former  visit  seven 
years  ago,  but  tho  response  it  got 
then  was  faint  and  hesitating.  On 
the  recent  occasion,  however,  he 
ith  such  welcome  and 
ception  as  has  never  before 
given  to  a  message  brought  by  any 
other  teacher  from 
Wherever  he  spoke,  his  message  I 


the  causo  of  Asintic  civili*3' 
i  and  Asiatic  solidarity  was 
hailed  with  extraordinary  warmth 
and  spontaneity,  and  tho  response 
was  particularly  enthusiastic  on 
tho  part  of  the  younger  section  of 
the  audience. 

credit  must  of  course  bo 
given  lo  the  power  of  his  great 
personality  and  his  compelling 
eloquence.  But  neither  his  per¬ 
sonality  nor  his  eloquence  would 
able  to  cnll  forth  so 
profound  reaction  to  his  message, 
t  not  been  for  tlio  fact  that 
at  to  hearts  that  had  under- 
a  deep  revulsion  as  tho  re¬ 
sult  of  tho  cruel  robuff  rccoived 
from  a  quarter  whoro  fairer  and 
friendly  sontiments 
been  believed  to  exist. 

Its  Concrete  Rosults 
yi  the  historian's  points  of 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
tlmt  tlie  most  serious  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  present  episode  >' 
tlio  Japanese  America  n  relations 
tlio  extraordinary  impetus  it  ho3 
given  to  tho  process  of  turning 
this  people's  mind  away  from  the 
Occident  and  back  to  tho  rich  store 
of  spiritual  nourishments  hoarded 
by  Asiatic  civilization — a  process 
that  was  first  started  by  tho  lute 
Juko  Sugiurn.  Dr.  Yujiro  MiynIt0 
and  a  number  of  other  prominent 
savants  and  men  of  letters 
1889.  Tills  movement  was  at  fit31 
political  nnd  intellectual  in  its  ai 
but  moro  recently  it  )lns  come 
oinbriico  tho  field  ot  religion.  A 
oilier  interesting  thing  about  it  iB 
that,  whereas  originnllv  its  out- 


been  gradually  broadened 
to  make  its  character  more 
Asiatic  versus  Western  rather  than 
Japanese  versus  foreign, 
this  broadened  aspect  that  the 
movement  has  been  so  immensely 
strengthened  by  the  recent  hap¬ 
penings  at  Washington.  In  this 
respect  our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
American  Congress,  for  tho  result 
of  this  turning  back  of  our  mental 
outlook  upon  the  Asiatic 
sources  in  the  field  of  culture  and 
politics  is  bound  to  be  upon  the 
whole  beneficial  to 

It  is  here  that  the  American 
missionaries  sense  tho  danger  to 
their  work  in  Japan.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  the  feeling  of 


umbrage  is  as  intense  among  th: 
Japanese  Christian  thinkers 
among  the  laity,  a  deep  and  s 
ous  commotion  being  noticeable 
among  the  leading  followers  of 
Jesus  to  eschew  all  European  and 
American  appannge  of  their  reli- 
circusmtiince  combin- 
ith  the  growing  revival  of 
„„lv„t  and  faith  in  Buddhism 
widely  observed  among  all  classes 
of  tho  people  will  inevitably 
der  tho  outlook  for  foreign 
sionnrics,  especially  those  from  the 
now  unpopular  America,  anything 
but  cheerful. 

To  sum  up,  X  have  no  doubt 
..hatever  that  tlio  present  unfor¬ 
tunate  incident  in  tlio  Japnnese- 
American  relationship  has  con¬ 
siderably  strengthened  the  awak¬ 
ening  race  consciousness  of  tlie 

Japanese  p«Wle-  «  '> 

that  it  lias  incidentally  sei\- 
i0  remind  tho  Asiatic  people 
of  the  solidarity  of  their 
C8ta  and  aspirations.  Whether  the 
crowing  sentiment  of  Asiatic  sol 
darity  is  destined  to  threat! 
peaceful  relations  between  Ead 

La  wo.t,  it  i»  “UoBOlh"  L 

tally  to  hazard  oven  a  sucas.  M  i 
dopnid,  upon  tho  «  W 

lending  nntions  of  tho  wut  wnu.ii 
Silf  continue  to  be  f« 

a  long  time  yet.  In  tl  T  .w 

unfortunately  clear  that 
American  culture,  especially  m  its 
inter  national  expression  aserns  i* 
nresent  to  bo  innocent  of  unj 
anxiety  to  help  a”""'1' *!  '  “eS 

-  . .  ILUUUI  -  . 

originally  its  out-  a»d  T\cst. 


.  Yes.  On  principle^  it  is  with- 
the  sovereignty  of  n  nation  to 
place  restriction  on  immigration 
by  her  own  free  will,  but  ns  a 
matter  of  practice,  X  think,  it  is 
not  fair  to  ignore  international 
obligation  entirely. 

2.  The  immigration  problem 
between  Jnpnn  and  America  can¬ 
not  be  considered  in  tlie  same  way 
ns  that  between  America  nnd 
European  countries,  and  conse¬ 
quently  I  think  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  to  apply  the  now  immigra- 
ion  law  to  the  Japanese  immig- 
nnts  ns  it  is. 

3.  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
such  quota  regulation,  because  it 

II  be  virtunl  exclusion  of  Japa- 
ic  immigrants. 

I.  The  Japnnese  immigrants  in 
California  were  sent  there  at 
America's  request,  rather  than  by 
initiation,  as  tho  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  in  relation  to  the 
Jnpnnese  immigrants  is  a  clear 
-vidence  of  thc  fact.  It 
question  of  mutunl  convenience, 
not  that  of  a  policy. 

6.  Improper. 

6.  I  do  not  think  it  .meant 
"threat."  There  is  nothing  wro 
in  understanding  the  phrase  as 
literally  means.  Actually  grave 
consequences  are  taking  place.  I 

7.  May  bo  closed,  but  there  is 
no  solution  of  tho  problem. 

8.  I  do  not  recognize  B.  D.  nnd 
E.  ns  causes.  Tho  latter  half  each 
of  A.  nnd  F.  was  a  cause.  G.  was 
tlie  most  important  cause.  For 
America  is  a  country  inhabited  by 
over  forty  different  races,  nnd  its 
national  ogrnnlzatlon  Is  very 
loose,  quite  different  from  that  of 
Japnn.  When  the  United  States 
decided  on  participating  in  thc 
European  war,  there  was  serious 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nnd  tho  Jewish  elements  of 
tho  population.  It  is  necessary 
for  America  to  -  assimilate  these 
various  races  by  nil  means.  For 
that  purpose  they  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  exclude  tho  Japanese 
race  so  difficult  to  assimilate. 

9.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be¬ 
any  serious  hindrance.  Nor  is 
tlicro  any  intention  on  Japan's 
i  part  to  take  ndvantago  of  it  to 
prevent  Christian  propagation. 


10.  Until  tho  immigration  prob¬ 
lem  is  solved  there  can  be  no  hope  ^  . . 

for  restoration  of  the  old  friendly  j  other, 
relations  between  the  t 


KAMEKICHI  TAKAHASHI 
An  Educationalist 

absolute  private! 


if  nature  lolls  us  that 
ilwuys  causes  which 
bring  effects-  There  must  have 
causes,  known  or  un¬ 
known,  to  bring  about  the  Amer- 
Immigration  Act  which  is  in 

_ ty  a  Japanese  Exclusion  Act. 

But  seeing  that  nobody  could  point 
exactly  where  the  trouble  lay 
and  nobody  is  able  to  remedy  it. 
the  only  tiling  wo  can  do  nt  tills 
ci-lsls  is  to  let  the  matter  tako  its 
i  course  and  try  to  find  some 
ins  to  establish  real  and  last- 
frlendly  relations  between 
*e  two  nntions. 
do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  U.S.A.  has  a  right  to  make 
its  own  laws  to 
protect  i 
and  people.  No  outsider  hus  any 
right  to  interfere  with  proceedings. 
But  since  one  country  cannot  stand 
by  itself,  each  country  is  expected 
in  such  a  way  that  eacli 
individual  country's  action  would 
help  to  make  one  harmonious 
whole.  For  after  all  the  world  is 
getting  too  small  for  nations  to 
exist  in  a  state  of  constant  dis¬ 
pute. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  happy 
ly  I  have  great  faith  in  Amer- 
Christians  and  American 
en.  I  am  constantly  recofv- 
thc  proof  of  their  sincere- 
sympathy  ami  tr\<zvx.\z,\x\v,  the 

promise  of  their  united  effort  to 
bring  a  favorable  change.  One  of 

. .  prominent  and  much 

loved  women  of  Americn  said  in 
her  recent  letter  to  me,  "I  want  to 
speak  about  the  recent  controversy 
the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act. 

_ it  you  to  know  thnt  there  are 

a  very  great  number  of  people  in 
this  country  who  are  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  thnt  net.  and  that  is 
also  true  in  California.  I  want 
to  know  that  the  majority  of 
educated  people  have  only- 
admiration  and  true  neighborly 
feeling  for  Japnn.  The  people  who 
uneducated  do  not  count. 

Please  do  not  think  that  the 
■omen  of  this  country  are  nnti- 
Jupanese  or  anything  but  truly 
1’inpnthotie  with  all  the  splendid 
ork  you  are  doing." 

Worrying  and  fretting  < 
matter  is  useless, 
steadily  strive  in  every  way  to 
to  a  higher  level 
nnd  to  the  height  of  the  principle 
of  Christ  who  taught  us  to  "Do 
s  we  would  have  them 
do  to  us."  Out  of  chaos  the  world 
was  formed,  so  out  of  disorder 
nnd  trouble  the  true  amity  and 
peace  will  he  established. 


the  white  race's  dread  that  colored 
uusoiuiu  iu.v^.1  races  would  threaten  its  easy  and 
longer  recognized,  luxurious  life,  hor  this  cause  tne 
-ereignty  is  no  longer  American  Congress  challenged  the 


colored  races,  the  consequeii 


1.  Just 
■nership 
absolute  s 

oguized  between  nations.  One  .  .  . 

nation  cannot,  therefore,  placej  which  are  indeed  gr. 
restriction  over  immigration  by 
freo  will  alone.  To  do 
would  require  force. 

!.  Suppose  a  law 
impose  100  per 


Tho  colored  races  will  ulti¬ 
mately  look  at  Christianity  in  thc 
same  way  us  tlie  European  so- 
enacted  |  cialists  now  call  it  "opium." 

10.  Japan  shall  give  up  whnt- 

of  living  that  exceeds  SO  perl  ever  policy  that  may  bo  suspecte 
cent  of  one's  income.  Could  you  as  "aggressive."  The  United  States 
tell  the  poor  class  that  they  should  shall  abolisli  the  discrinnnatoi  y 
he  satisfied  with  tho  law  because  treatment  of  the  colored  races.  No 
it  also  applies  .to  rich  peoplo?  other  measure  for  "friendship 
When  the  basis  of  either  tax  or  WOuld  be  effectual,  being  little 
migration  restriction  is  unfair,  better  than  a  diplomatic  formality 
ould  bo  a  sophistry  to  try  to  I  iind  childish  play, 
establish  n  fair  dealing  upon  such 
false  basis. 

to  Question  DR.  MASATARO  SAWAYANAGI 


3.  Tho  same  nnswe 
2  would  apply  to  this. 

4.  It  was  to  meet  the  American] 
economic  demnnd,  not  a  policy 
Jnpan's  part,  that  the  lower  classes 
of  laborer  nlono  went.  Immig¬ 
rants  from  Eastern  Europe 
for  true  mutunl  understanding 
still  worse.  Such  could  not 
a  reason  for  complaint, 
fact. 


A  Pionoor  Educationalist 


1.  Yes.  so  far  as  lt  does  not 
violate  an  international  treaty. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
discriminatory  treatment;  lor 

i  there  could  bo  no  ground  for  corn- 
make  l'laint  if  the  treatment  wero  equal 
1  nationalities. 

Tlicro  was  no  particular 
i,  in  selecting  year  lS'JO  <■« 


5.  The  attitude  in  question  isl  ‘.^“basls’for  the  quota  regulation, 
expression  of  tho  hidden  £  dQ  not  ,|link  0110  could  object  h 
motive  for  tho  anti-Japanese  ^uch  doci„i0n  consistently, 
gislation — dislike  ot  tho  colored  A  Thcre  js  no  help  11  wo 
aces.  criticize  tho  policy,  but  all  the 

No  Congressmen  could  have  Wimc  it  was  a  serious  mlsta  c, 
thought  thnt  the  phrase  meant  a  and  it  ought  to  bo  careiuliy  con- 
"tiireat."  They  were,  I  suppose,  .sidered  for  tho  future, 
offended  nt  "presumption."  Of  5  Th|s  i9  unjust,  and  wo  must 
courso  thero  wero  no  Japanese  who  ask  Americans  to  ehange  it- 
interpreted  tho  phrase  as  the  6  Neither  tho  Ambassador  nor 
Americnn  Senators  did.  In  fact. I  (j10  j)c0j(ic  had  any  idea  of  a 
Jnpnn  lias  not  tlio  strength  to  do|  ..thrcnt."  Thero  was  nothing 
blamnble  In  his  motive,  but  he  v 
7.  Diplonpitic  parlance  may  careless  in  using  such  a  phrnse. 
have  come  to  nn  end;  all  tho  snmo| 


Iho  quesliw . .  . . .  ..  - -  , 

Now  is  the  time  for  Jnpnn  to  start!  with  the  new  immigration  law. 
a  negotiation,  making  herself  a  I 
champion  for  tho  colored  races. 

8.  G.  was  tho  fundamental 
cause,  but  I  must  add  that  it  was 


The  President  might  consider 
t  closed  so  far  as  It  Is  concerned 


but  thc  problem  of  the  Japnnese 
Immigrants  is  far  from  closed  yet 
S.  A.  40*.  D.  30*.  F.  20<. 
G.  10*. 
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more  apt  to  be 
boomerang  than 

BLESSING  TO  U.  S. 


Mr.  Y.  Sekine  is  Mannging- 
Director  ol  Iho  Imperial  Hotel,- 
He  studied  in.  Aoyama  Gaku- 
in,  nn  American  mission  school 
in  Tokyo,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  after  his  graduation  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Steamship  Co. 


ANGLO-SAXON 
RACES}  SHOULD 
UPHOLD  RIGHT 

MR.  TSUSAK1 

y  Interpolla- 


CHR1STIANITY 
UNDERMINED 
BY  EXCLUSION 


As  embodied  in  i 
tion  to  tho  Premier 
session  of  the  Diet,  it  is  my  firm 
ounef  that  tile  pence  of  the  world, 
and  the  welfare  of  human  race 
will  bo  best  realized  by  Japan  s 
iull  execution  of  her  world  mis- 

=;ood  understanding  of  her  inter¬ 
national  position  by  other  nations, 
which  will  enable  her  to  carry 
out  what  she  believes  to  lie  the 
jpecillc  duty  assigned  to  her. 

One  practical  means  for  the 

.or  tho  promotion  of  human  wel- 
.aro,  1  believe,  whl  be  a  closer  In¬ 
tercourse  between  nations.  'There 
is  n  considerable  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  which  is  not 
yet  utilized.  It  is,  I  think.  Heaven  s 
will  that  with  a  population  that  is 
increasing  more  than  half  a  millin 
annually,  Japan  should  apply 
self  to  tho  development  of  such 
land,  f  particularly  hop0  that  tho 
n  esiern  people,  especially  the 
.vmericans,  will  understand  this 


jircumstance. 


Comment  upon  common 
been  mndo  on  tho  injustice  o!  the 
Japaneese  exclusion  law  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  require  no  more  addition, 
but  by  way  of  my  reply  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  your  kind  letter  in¬ 
viting  my  humble  views  on  the 
subject,  1  will  say  just  a  few 
words  on  a  point  or  two. 

The  strdngcst  objection  made 
to  the  new  law  is  that  Japan  io 
thereby  branded  with  humiliation. 
Theoretically  or  logically,  Ameri¬ 
cans  hold  the  equnlity  and  bro¬ 
therhood  of  mankind,  but  inward¬ 
ly,  at  the  bottom  of  their  heart, 
you  cannot  deny,  they  consider 
Japanese  ns  their  inferiors.  This 
prejudice  or  perverse  feeling 
..gainst  Japanese,  which  accounts 
more  than  anything  else  for  the 
passage  of  the  new  bill  by  Con¬ 
gress,  touched  the  susceptibility  01 
the  Japanese  nation.  An  insuh 
reacts  upon  its  own  agent,  and 
philosophically  speaking,  does  noi 
at  ail  signify  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  insulted.  Blessed  It 
-  he  who  Is  persecuted  for  right¬ 
eousness'  sake:  so  is  a  nation 
whose  dignity  or  prestige  stands, 
nbove  an  insult  thus  Inflicted 
But  tho  populace  see  things  in  a 
different  colour  and  feel  very 
much  offended  by  the  Insulting 
law.  I  exceedingly  regret  tha. 

Iho  new  law  should  have  been 
framed  lhto  un  insult 

Groat  Sabt  to  .U.3.A. 

However,  X  see  no  reason  whs 
Japan  should  resort  to  retaliation. 
Christianity  denounces  all  acts  o- 
liostility,  nor  does  iho  code  o. 
our  Samurai,  in  which  Japan 
lakes  pride,  justify  a  tit-for-tn. 
action.  Before  u  voice  Is  raiseu 

against  the  enforcement  of  Ur 
new  law,  consideration  must  hi 
made  of  tlin  guidance  thut  Japan 
received  from  America  in  the  past 
in  comparison  with  the  probable 
loss  she  may  suffer  from  its  en¬ 
forcement  The  balance  is  decid¬ 
edly  in  favour  of  the  former. 

For,  it  was  chiefly  America  tha.  i 
introduced  Japan  into  the  world- 
-amily  and  taught  her  the  civiliz¬ 
ed  ways  of  the  West.  Japan  It 
too  much  Indebted  to  America  tc 
be  waived  In  her  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  America  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  exclusion  of  a  few  emigrants 
Nor  Is  it  at  all  in  accord  with  tin 
true  spirit  of  Japan  to  "bite  thi 
hand  that  feeds",  but  to  "lick 
tho  hand  that  deals  a  blow".  It 
for  instance,  American  commodi¬ 
ties  were  boycotted,  America 
might  do  the  same  with  our  gnods. 
who  would  then  be  the  greatei 
sufferer?  Boycott,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  hurts  the  one  who 
acts  as  well  as  the  one  who  is 
acted  upon.  -3*' 

Friendly  Missionaries 

Borne  speak  of  sending  the 
missionaries  back  to  Amo-  .  ul6CC  t 
lica.  Here  I  fear  Christianity  is  )  .veifare. 
confounded  with  Yankeeism  or 
Monroeism,  which  has  nothing  ti 
do  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
preached  *by  .the  missionaries 
We  must  appreciate  the  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  several  mission¬ 
ary  societies  against  the  Japa¬ 
nese  exclusion.  The 
are  taking  a  very  active  part  in 
the  interests  of  Japan  and  thej 
are  the  best  friends  she  hui. 

Others  go  to  the  extreme  and  cry 
for  an  appeal  to  force.  On  this 
subject,  however.  X  need  waste  ssc 
word,  since  the  Inst  world's  great 
war  has  left  us  a  good  lesson,  on 
tho  honor  of  war.  Further,  anl  j 
action  of  retaliation  or  Hostility  I 
on  the  part  of  Japun  will  only  ! 
serve  to  keep  down  the  sympathy  ' 
that  is  now  being  shown  towards 
Japan  not  only  by  the  mori  j 
reasonable  Amoricans  themselves, 
but  by  all  other  nations  of  the 


Gcntiojnon’s 
Sucli  ideas  as 


Agreement 
liberty,  cquulilj 
justice,  and  cnuvity,  urc  meant 
.o  regulate  not  only  the  mutual 
social  relations  among  one  rue, 
,,m  tor  tne  world.  Wnen  Japun' 
.jopulation  Is  increasing  so  much 
annually  according  to  providence, 
am  sure  it  is  contrary  to  Uod  s 
.vill  that  the  Japanese  should 
excluded  from  the  American  c 
..nent,  from  Australia,  and  fr 
mica,  where  there  Is  so  much 
room  for  improvement. 

Tho  United  States  may  hi 
.euson  oi  nor  own  in  placing 
certain  limitation  on  immigrants, 
particularly  those  from  the  uneni. 
i-lila  reason  Is  not  correct, 

.vo  will  grant  it  as  such  for  the 
present.  Between  Japan  and  the 
pulled  States,  however,  there  was 
a  special  agreement,  "Gentlemen's 
Agreement,"  which  Japan  has  been 
.aitnful  to  observe,  doing  nothing 
contrary  what  the  United  Stales 
alight  object  to. 

The  anti-Japnnoso  clause  inser- 
.ed  in  lh0  new  immigration  law 
.ecently  passed  by  Congress,  was 
i  deliberate  expression  of  dis¬ 
criminative  treatment  of  ‘the 
,apaaesc,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
traditional  principles  of  justice 
and  fair  play  upon  which  the 
.rent  Hepuolic  was  founded.  We 
u-e  persuaded  that  such  legislation 


theoretical  end 

OF  RACIAL  WAR 

IS  EXTERMINATION 


Mr.  Tulcashl  isaka  Is  tlK' 
President  of  the  Yokohama 
Chamber  of  Commerco  ana 
has  lurge  circles  of  menu, 
among  foreign  residents  in  Ja¬ 
pan  us  among  his  own  count!  Y* 
nmn.  He  holds  the  posit-on 
ol  President  ol  the  Yokohama 
Fire  and  Marino  Ins.  Co. 


Warm  Friendship  Evidenced 
By  Departing  Ambassador  As 
Proof  Of  America’s  Feeling 


SHOULD  SEEK  FOR 
RIGHTS  OF  THOSE 
NOW  IN  AMERICA 


DO  NOT  PROTEST 
AGAINST  LAW  BUT 
D1SCRIMININATI0N 


The 


Mr.  Iwahara  is  nt  the  head 
of  a  great  engineering  work 
known  as  tho  Shibaura  En¬ 
gineering  Works  which  is  in 
fact  a  joint  capital  stock  com¬ 
pany  of  Japanese  and  Amer¬ 
ican  capitalists.  Mr.  Iwnhnrn 
is  one  of  tho  be3t  known 
businessmen  in  Tokyo. 


•econt  amendment  to  tli 

United  States  Immigration  law 
may  have  other  objects  but  lt.' 
beyond  question  that  one  o  > 
chief est  aims  is  the  exclusion  ^  o. 
tho  Jnpnneso,  mainly  due  to 
racial  difference. 

Indeed,  the  racial  question 
,  the  most  dilllcult  problem  of 
present  days,  but  if  a  policy  ' oi 

S  mutual  exclusion  should  be  ndoj  - 
“  ed  by  every  nation  for  its  solu- 
lion.  the  result,  "'bile  'v11'  ba 
f,,--, -nnr.il  I  no.  will  not  be  a 


j  solution  i 


-reaching,  will  not 

all.  Such  exclusion 

. jnlly  lead  to  un 

racial  warfare-,  which  theor 
ly  speaking  would  only  *-ornl 
when  only  one 
completely 


|  nave  completely  »■»».... nlnttted 
Irretrievably  subjugated  ai^ 
i  other  races,  leaving  them 
j  condition  of  tho  old  time  f 
serfdom  at  best. 

Utter  Desolation 
J  in  practice,  however, 

I  outcome  would  never 
number  of 


in 


ery 


iol3alo 


I  am  very  sorry  for  America' 
inke  that  her  immigration  problcr 
should  have  produced  such  con 

sequence  ns  we  now  sec.  This  wn  .  „  - 

n  gross  mistake  on  her  part  which  5  general  bloodshed 

r.he  can  hardly  conipenSato  by  any  j  lunssnerea  all  the  world  >  ■ 

future  action,  for  it  only  injured  no  on0  race  will  yet  >>e  !  ' 
.'up ail's  prestige,  while  she  herself  I  [0  wjn  a  final  victory  or  to  I 
obtained  no  practical  bencllt  froin|out  an  the  others  froi 
;t,  because  the  same  object  wnslf  tbe  earth,  but  all 

obtainable  by  the  Gentlemen  s  o£  tho  various  races  —  . .  . 

vlved  those  days  of  universal 
MMr  M.ml  .lTOSl.  '»  “'“"'SS 

.  »  #>  ""  ail-  '“B  MM 

,nd  the  Japanese]  In  tho  desolate 


,  the  face 


a  hnvo  s 


Agreement. 

There  has  been  r 


career,  and  the  Japanese  in  n.o  —  ---  . 

lerally  been  accustomed  to  for “ vUmay  be  argued  that 

... _ : _  .....i  ihn  Anmvipnnii  —  •*'  *  .  .  n Si- 


independent  country  has  ab¬ 
solutely  a  free  hand  in  ®xc'“£ 
ing  from  Us  soil  any  races  that 

'are  not  to  its  liking,  but  ono  thing 
policy  ol 


!  certain  that  i 


look  to  America  and  the  Amor 
with  a  good  sentiment.  This 
cident,  however,  will  entirely 
undermine  such  good  influence  as 
America  has  over  Japan,  particu- 

lnrly  in  the  Christian  work,  which)  xclugjon  cnn.ied  out  to  any 

-he  Americans  have  built  up  for  extent,  will  only  foster  a  ««««» 

«-  p*  »«>■  -4  - "ih®  pi- 

lutions,  political,  business,  and  thoi 
like  will  be  seriously  affected  by 
it.  By  the  phrase,  “grave  conse¬ 
quences,"  Ambassador  Hanihara 


Dr.  Midori  Komatsu,  L.  L. 
U.  Yale;  M.  A.  Princeton; 
formerly  Secretary  of  ‘lie  Ja¬ 
panese  Embassy  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  later  Director  of 
Foroign  Affairs  of  Korean 
Administration,  is  well  known 
ns  a  political  writer.  Ho  is 
acting  at  present  ns  a  special 
correspondent  of  tho  Chugul 
Shogyo  Shlnpo. 


It  is  certainly  desirable  on  oui 
pnrt  but  may  bo  equully  disagree 
able  oven  to  a  reformed  Con¬ 
gress,  to  removo  tho  objectionable 
clause  from  tho  Immigration  Law. 

The  only  alternative,  therefore, 
fairly  satisfactory  to  both  of  us 
.a  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  or  to 
insert  u  provision  in  the  existing 
Treaty  of  Commerce  mid  Navi¬ 
gation  to  the  following  effect: 

Tho  Contracting  Purties  ngree 
reciprocally  to  exciutlo  tho  ' 
migration  of  laborers;  While 
those  already  admitted  should  l 
treated  like  other  nationalities. 

As  to  the  latter  case,  I  may  add 
that  every  civilized  Stato 
luty  bound  to  nccord  to  all  na- 
-.lonnllties  coming  within 
Jurisdiction  an  equal  and  uni- 
'orm  treatment,  and  such  state 
would  be  more  justified  to  deport 
tny  specified  undesirable  natlon- 
ilitlos  out  of  Its  territory  than  al¬ 
low  them  to  remain  and  brand 
them  as  inferior  to  the  rest  by 
discriminatory  treatment. 


Mr.  Jiro  Tannka  held  seve¬ 
ral  important  Government 
positions  before  ho  ontered 
the  service  of  tho  Nippon  Oil 
Company  of  which  concern 
lie  is  Managing-Director. 


ALL  CIVILIZATIONS 
WAX  AND  WANE  BY 
INEXORABLE  RULE 

Oy  Dr.  R.  End. 


i.y 


and 


.ority  ol  the  American  public, 
hat  they  desire  an  early  repeal 
,f  the  law,  which  is  quite  beneath 
.he  dignity  of  the  great  nation. 


A  Free  World 


Availing  myself  of  the  good  op¬ 
portunity  I  express  my  earnest 
jeslre  that  the  two  great  Angio- 
jaxon  nations,  British  and  Amc- 
•lean,  who  stund  upon  the  noble 
dea  of  Justice,  will  open  their 
.ountrles  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
nat  undeveloped  land  may-  be 
itllized  for  tho  promotion  of 
nan  welfare.  The  work  of  such 
levelopment  should  bo  one  corn- 
con  with  the  whole  mankind, 
jot  to  be  monopolized  by  any  out 
people. 

In  this  connection  I  want  tc 
ay  a  word  that  the  Japanese  are 
i  civilized  people,  lovers  of  peace 
ind  upholders  of  justice,  quite 
afferent  from  what  some  Anier-i- 
ans  erroneously  suppose  them  to 
ie.  If  the  Japanese  come 
act  with  other  races  and  nationals 
werywhere  on  earth,  It  \ 
rlbule  to  International  harmony 
md  cooperation  for  the  develop- 
nent  of  yet  unexploited  land,  f<- 
.he  progress  or  civilization,  for 
.he  peace,  of  tho  world,  nnd  for 
human  welfare. 


probably  anticipated  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

Bono  Of  Party  Contortion 
America  has  never  before  com¬ 
mitted  such  a  grave  mistake  in 
er  national  history.  -  For  this 
onti -Japanese  sentiment  has  been 
made  a  bone  of  contention  for 
domestic  politics,  both  Democrats 
und  the  Republican  parties  sup¬ 
porting  the  bill  in  order  to  secure 
deciding  vote  in  the  Pacific 
States.  I  regret  that  America 


ubovo  described. 
Cooperation  Needed 
How,  then,  shall  we  solve  this 


noil,  „  c  .  .. 

racial  question  every  nation  all 
over  the  world  Is  facing  these 
days  with  more  or  less  urgen¬ 
cy'.'  Certainly  it  should  not  be 
by  a  general  warfare  but  by  a 
method  based  on  a  co-ooerativo 

spirit  with  msihunl  support  and 
existence  ns  its  aim.  Such  solu¬ 
tion  may  involve  more  improved 
use  of  land,  better  distribution 
and  utilization  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  birth-control,  eugenics, 
promotion  of  friendly  spirit  among 
tlie  nations,  ubolltion  of  unproduc¬ 
tive  efforts  like  armaments,  and 
thousand  and  one  other  questions, 
but  It  is  i'ot  absolutely  unattain¬ 
able  in  a  peaceful  manner,  only 


Ambassador  Hiokl  held  se¬ 
veral  important  diplomatic 
positions  for  n  number  of 
J-ears  before  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  as  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many.  He  returned  to  Japan 
several  months  ago  and  Is  now 
talked  about  as  a  possibility 
for  tho  Ambassadorship  to 
the  United  States. 


, ,  „  worn,  in  the  spirit  of 

international  problem  ns  n  ^  guch  method  wUl  bL.  conducive 
factor  in  a  domestic  political  strife.  to  tbe  uilvancenieM  of  civiliza- 
I  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  tion  and  promotion  of  universal 

.  .  _ _  welfare.  With  due  respect  to  the 

the  new  congress,  w  ie  I  most  learned  and  usually  very 

sents  the  true  public  opinion,  niter  fricndly-spirited  members  of  the 
tiie  presidential  election,  will  re-  u.  S.  Congress  und  Senate,  it  is 

u  „„„ ....  <m 

■iendship  between  tho  two  coun-|  Jn  the  solution  of  this  Important 
-ies,  on  calmer  consideration  of  question  by  n  fairer  and  co-opera- 
method. 


Muny  thanks  for  your  kind  In- 
'itatiun  to  contribute  a  short  art¬ 
icle  for  the  Special  Edition  of  The 
Japan  Times,  undertaken  to 
mo^  friendly  relations  between  i 
Japan  and  America. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  your 
efforts  nnd  would  gladly  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  responding 
to  your  call,  but  tho  impending 
departure  On  a  trip  to  Hokkaido 
of  a  fortnight  deprives  me  of  the 
opportunity  of  specially  prepar¬ 
ing  nn  article. 

Under  tho  circumstance,  I 
venture  to  send  you  an  old  piece, 
prepared  for  the  occasion  of  the 
Grand  Popular  Farewell  D.n 
of  June  1,  tendered  to  Ambassador 
iods  but  not  delivered,  so  tha 
l  may  dispose  of  It  entirely 
you  deem  lit.  Needless'  to  say 
that  you  should  feel  no  constraint 
rejecting  .It. 

Vi.th  deep  appreciation  of  y. 
constant  patriotic  efforts  and 
you  success, 


the  situation. 


J  Answers  To  Quest'onaire  j 


.•ongressional  deliberations,  is  not 
inly  an  insult  upon  the  national 
irestlge  of  Japan,  but  is  likely  to 
iffect  the  world  peace  and  human 
■veifare.  I  therefore  cannot  help 
toping  that  tho  American  public 
tpinlon  will  demand  the  repeal 
if  such  legislation,  and  restore  the 
treat  Repubic  to  its  own  noble 
tositlon. 


vhich  degraded  herself  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  by  rejecting 
iliens.  It  must  be  most  emphn- 
.lcully  pointed  out  that  humanity 
(nd  the  true  peace  of  the  world 
ire  at  stake.  Japan,  far  from  re¬ 
torting  to  an  act  of  retaliation, 
ihould  keep  her  presence  of  mind 
md  uhldo  patiently  by  Time. 


MR.  KIYOSHZ  KIYG8AWA 
A  Journalist 

1.  If  it  is  right  to  , erect  a 
tremendously  high  wall  around 
one's  premises  In  utter  disregard 
of  a  neighbor's  discomfort,  then 
this  is  also  right. 

2.  Would  the  American  people 
be  pleased  if  Japan  had  enacted 
ft  similar  discriminating  law 
against  American  people? 

3.  American  Imperialism  is 
vividly  demonstrated  in  the  spirit 
that  actuates  them  to  enact  such 
legislations  as  are  unnecessary  for 
their  safety  and  welfare. 

4.  In  quality  of  laborers  those 
from  Japan  are  in  most  instances 
superior  to  others.  This  has  been 
admitted  by  American  officials 
who  made  investigations.  The 
fault  of  Japaneso  is  in  their  color. 

To  be  just  to  the  American 


KUNIMOTO  Ml' YAK  AW  A 
A  Navsl 

the  distance  between 
countries  has 


md  ubido  patiently  uj  iimv.  Department  I  must  say  that 

I.  tho  beat  judge  end  thB  0mC!ul3  ol  that  Department  are 
avenger  of  nil  wrongs. 


A  Universe!  Equality 
I  am  no  less  opposed,  theoretica- 
'ly,  to  those  who  hold  that  Asia 
should  bo  for  and  to  tho  Asiatics, 
t  f  han  t0  Monroeism,  which  demands 


;  Asia 


Japan  Champi 

Japan  need  not  or  should  i 
get  angry  nt  the  unjust  action  of 
American,  but  rather  she  should 
take  pity  upon  tho  latter  for 
making  a  law  that  her  better 
senses  do  not  approve.  America 
is,  at  bottom,  a  land  of  humanity 
and  universal  brotherhood,  say 
what  you  may  to  tho  contrary. 

All  that  Japan  should  do  towards 
America  is,  therefore,  to  appeal 
to  her  innermost  and  true  senso 
of  love  and  friendship.  America 
muBt  be  reminded  by  every 
means  possible  and  peacefully 
that  it  plainly  ignores  the  equ¬ 
ality  and  brotherhood  of  man¬ 
kind  to  make  a  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  races  by  the  colour  of  the 
skin.  Japan  must  make  a  peace¬ 
ful  protest,  not  only  from  her 
own  standpoint  or  in  her  own 
protection,  but  also,  in  a  broader  lati'on. 


all  America  for  its  own  peoples. 
The  world  i's  created  for  tho  equal 
benefit  of  all  men,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  nboul)  tills,  and  upon 
hi  i  principle  tho  true  equality  of 
men  should  be  bnsed.  But  prac¬ 
tically,  you  can  expect  no  Interests 
perfectly  In  common  among 
human  races  until  Truth  itself  is 
observed  to  tho  letter.  Interests 
of  different  races  come  at  v 
anco  with  one  another  and  I 
of  oplni'on  that  greater  peace 
bo  enjoyed  on  earth  when  Asia 
or  any  other  Continent  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  people  of  its  own.  Now 
thut  Japanese  emigration  is  bar¬ 
red  In  America,  Japan  may  turn 
her  eye  upon  her  own  Continent 
of  Asia,  where  inexhaustible 
turai  resources  await  their  i 


shortened,  it 
necessary  for  ono  country 
consider  the  conveniences  of 

another.  I  think,  therefore,  per¬ 
manent  peace  would  be  Impossible 
without  such  consideration. 

2.  Restriction  and  prohibition 
•c  entirely  different  matters. 
Ono  and  zero  make  no  compari- 
It  is  restriction  for  Euro¬ 
pean  nationalities,  but  prohibition 
for  the  Japanese.  There 
no  comparison. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  base  the 
quota  on  tho  present  population 
of  immigrants  in  America. 

•3.  The  emigrants  to  Hawaii 
were  mostly  laborers,  but  tho 
was  a  little  different  with  the 
American  continent.  But  at  any : 
rate,  most  emigrants  are  always 
poor  in  their  home  land. 

Interpreting  tho  law  in  a  fairly  5-  1  think  this  is i  conti aiy  to 
broad  senso.  Tho  spirit  of  tho  International  friends*!  1  • 
law  is  to  minimize  the  number  .11  6.  Tho  Americans  ought  to  be 

I  were  nn  American  citizen  with  satisfied  with  our  Ambassador  s 
the  right  to  have  some  say  in  tho  I  later  explanation  that  he  had  not 
tier,  I  should  urge  tho  Govern-  j  meant  a  "threat."  We  thought 


shall  not 

that  name,  as  it  is  as  futile  1 
attempt  as  to  try  to  ado  [ 
brightness  to  the  Sun.  The  gal-  j 
lant  nnd  noble  conduct  of  tills  I 
ixtraordinary  diplomat,  such  ai 
s  rarely  seen  even  among  th(  I 
ancients,  has  completely  carrier, 
away  the  hearts  of  the  seventj 
millions  of  our  people.  I  shall  : 
therefore,  simply  say  that  tlu 
came  of  Mr.  Woods  is  so  Jeepl.v 
engraved  in  our  minds  that  ii 
will  shine  on  among  us  almost 
eternally. 

Regarding' the  Immigration  act 
I  so  untriendlily  passed  by  the 
American  Congress,  I  am  not  sr 
hopelessly  despaired  as  many 
to  be,  because  in  the  just 
and  sane  public  opinion  of  Amer- 
such  men  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  Woods,  Secretary  Hughes 
President  Coolldge  and  the  like, 
I  And  a  mighty  saviour  of  the 
situation.  I  confidently  believe 
with  Ambassador  Woods  tha' 
Providence  has  ordained  Japan 
be  friends  and 


Sincerely  yuui 


The  world  history  does  not 
contain  -any  record  of  ono  nation 
which  has  predominated  per¬ 
manently.  When  one  nation  hud 
jerved  successfully  for  human 
•veifare,  another  would  succeed 
it,  for  it  is  the  way  of  Heaven 
■hut  it  should  be  so.  It  is  like 
.he  many  leaves  of  a  palm  tree, 
•vhich  appear  one  after  another, 
older  ones  dropping  off  to  bo 
replaced  by  new  ones,  which 
I  -vould  always  grow  heavenwnrd. 
So  it  has  been  with  nations  on 
sarth,  ono  of  them  being  the 
-.entral  power  over  others.  Thus 
j  eigypt  was  followed  by  Babylon, 
hich  was  followed  by  Persia, 
and  Greece  and  Romo  In  turns. 
«ast  of  all  there  camo  the  Ger¬ 
man  rucco,  and  when  they  were 
at  tiie  height  of  prcsperUv  Im/Iic 
ind  navigation  became  the  most 
ittrnctive  problem.  Small  as 
Holland  and  Portugal  were,  they 
were  enabled  to  win  worldwide 
.ame  by  availing  themselves  of 
his  new  problem.  Because  they 
lecnme  the  center  of  human  in- 


The  world  accuses  Amorica  oi 
her  egotism  und  high-hnnded 
manners.  Whether  such  ail  accu¬ 
sation  is  made  implicitly  or  ex¬ 
plicitly,  the  tendency  Is  some¬ 
what  apparent  with  the  growth 
of  her  national  strength. 

is  l-egreiablo  that  a  nation 
whose  high  sense  of  justice, 
friendship  and  humanity  has  been 
her  emblem  since  the  days  ol 
George  Washington  nnd  Abrahnni 
Lincoln  is  now  becoming  tho  tar¬ 
get  of  accusations  everywhere. 

When  wo  reflect  upon  the  words 
nnd  deeds  of  Grunt,  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson  whose  high  sense  of  duty 
toward  their  fellow  men  made  tho 
world  to  look  up  to  the  United 
States  with  profound  respect  as 
the  moral  lender  of  the  world  anil 
compare  tho  past  with  tho  pre¬ 
sent  America  wo  are  somewhat 
puzzled  if  the  two  nro  tho  same 
people. 


Law  Was  Necessary 


We 


ieve  that  tho  : 


migratior 


i  World 


E.  Hioki  J 


nd  America 
I, at  (he  America  of  George 
Vusliington  will  not  wander  long 
before  she  would  regain  the 
rightful  path. 

With  these  few  words,  I  have 
the  honor  to  send  off  our  noble 
and  great  friend  H.  E.  Gyrus  E. 
Woods. 


Aug  10.  1924. 


LARGER  QUESTION 
THAN  THAT  OF 
JAPAN  AND  U.  S. 


Anfllo-Saxi 
Most  of  the  modern  states  have, 
aowever.  either  declined  or  fal- 
er ,  as  they  have  come  across  me 
•vorld  war,  while  they  have  been 
.rying  to  carry  on  what  Is  cal- 
.od  “world  policy."  The  histor- 
cnl  center  has  left  the  European 
continent,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  hns  emerged  as  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world.  At  tho 
lame  time,  Democracy  has'  be¬ 
come  a  world  thought.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  people  are  now 
oredominant  both  with  their 
money  and  thought,  nnd  against 
-hem  Japan  is  a  rising  power.  Tho 
oresent  question  Is.  therefore, 
which  will  win,  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
or  tho  Japanese. 


urgent  need  of 
that  from  tho  eugenic 
standpoint  of  view  America  needs 
the  change  in  her  selection  of  im¬ 
migrants.  These  arc  all  very  well. 

But,  Japan,  jealous  to  main¬ 
tain  cordial  relations  with  the 
United  States,  has  observed  the 
Gentleman's  Agreement  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  it  included  within  the 
"quota"  rule  as  European  im¬ 
migrants  are  it  would  have  prac¬ 
tically  chocked  immigration  ns  the 
Congress  has  desired.  .  Instead 
the  racially  discriminating  anti- 
Jnpanese  clause  lias  been  inserted 
in  the  law  in  entire  disregard  of 
justice,  fairness  and  humanity 
usually  paramount  in  the  thought 
of  the  American  people. 

President  Coolidge,  in  his  state¬ 
ment,  explained  thut  ho  would 
have  vetoed  the  bill  oil  account  of 
the  anti-Japanese  clause  in  it,  if 
the  revision  of  the  immigration 
policy  of  the  United  States  did  not 
require  immediate  attention. 


nation,  and  every  citizen  should 

,  responsible  for  what  his  gov¬ 
ernment  does. 

:  can  sympathize  with  those  Ja- 
puneso  who  say  this  Is  not  a  time  j  n Mission 

tor  us  to  be  exiled  nor  a  time  to  i  ^apan  a  Mission 

fight,  but  the  time  to  bo  The  problem  before  Japan  is 

strongly  united,  to  bo  a  real  how  to  create  a  new  epoch  by 
great  people  strong  morally,  In-  uniting  the  Eastern  and  the 
tellectually  and  materially.  But!  Moslem  civilizations.  Although 
this  alone  is  like  one  wheel  o( !  America's  rejection  of  the  Japa- 
u  waggon.  To  solve  the  Amcr'|nese  fmmlgrants  looks  like  a  de- 
ica- Japan  question,  wo  must  not  j  C|aration  of  war  against  Japan, 
forget  Americans,  the  other  wheel,  j  j  ,j0  not  consider  It  strange,  lie- 
Thercfore,  nt  the  same  time.  I  ]  cuuse  America  hns  a  need  for 
wish  tiie  same  of  Americans;  j  £UCk  policy  in  order  to  preserve 
I  hope  America  who  hns  al,clMher  own  oxltenco.  From  a  racial 
an  abundant  resource,  wonderful  fll,ntimout,  too,  I  think  there  is 
opportunities,  over  one  hundred  )  something  entirely  reconcilinblc. 
million  citizens,  full  of  energy,  M  the  3amo  time,  I  thing  Amer- 
wiil  be  a  wise,  good  nation,  a  j  -s  n  country  yet  to  be  fleve- 


Discriminaticn  Wrong 
Expediency  might  have  been 
well  served  by  President 
Coolidge's  signing  the  bill,  but 
America  that  hns  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  model  of  nations,  has 
most  certainly  caused  a  blot  to 
fine  record  of  the  past  and 
will  eternally  regret  the  act  as 
moral  defeat. 

I  am  almost  certain  that  some 
day  when  the  America  people 
fenlize  wl\nt  injustice  they  have 
committed  to  the  people  of  a 
friendly  nation  they  will  bo  ready 
to  rectify  the  wrong  done.  I  like 
to  interprete  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  ns  men  who  are  willing  to 
make  good  the  wrong  inadver¬ 
tently  committed,  and  I  shall  ad¬ 
vise  my  countrymen  to  await  the 
reult. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  tho  Congress  lias 
taken  such  a  step  whilo  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  peoplo  are 
not  unfriendly  towards  us.  We 
at  least  know  thnt  this  net  of 
Congress  does  certainly  not 


ireclous  friend  to  all  nations.  iOI>ea.  I  i 


It 


ivill  make 


believe  that  in  the  United  J  sucfc  development  in  tho  future. 
Stutes'  und  in  Japan  there  nro  So  wlJI  lt  be  with  Japan,  but  she 
enough  of  those  who  desire  per-  h  not  to  hate  America;  she 
mnrnrnt  peace  founded  on  the  love  should  look  for  another  outlet 
nnd  brotherhood  of  nil  humanity.  £or  her  surplus  popu lotion. 
Such  must  think  harder,  and  i  spiritually  Japan  ought  to  he 
work  harder  than  those  who  he-  filled  with  love  to  make  the  na- 
.j„va  in  Imperialism  nnd  would  tlon  truly  great.  It  shall  be  her 
like  to  divide  the  world  instead  duty  t0  Qxtehd  the  Oriental  civ  li_ 
of  uniting  it.  zation  all  over  the  world,  by  em- 

A  great  deal  9SB* L’itire^^niighten^ho 
What  tho  United  States  did  to  !  patience  is  required  to  I  who,0  of  mankind  with  the  truth 

japan  lately  is  nothing  new  in  ihoev  two  peoples  8" '  1  End  tha|  dislike  and  •  murder  of  nr 

■ .  . thclr  aymp^  .y  rime  is  not  man's  way  i 


.hat  American  justice 
allow  the  passage  ol  the 
Japaneso  bill,  and  were  very  much 
■prised  when  It  did,  but  we  were 
far  from  "threatening"  America 
under  any  cis'oumstnnces. 

..  Nobody  would  suppose  that 
America  alone  could  terminate  tho 


ment  to  cncourago  tho  immigra¬ 
tion  of  Intellectual  classes.  Tho 
pro-American  Japanese  in  Japan 
those  educated  in  tho  United 
States  which  facts  prove  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  encouragement  instead  of 
discouragement.  America  can- 
reap  so  good  a  harvest  in  a 
hundred  "Washington  Confer¬ 
ences"  ns  through  this  channel. 

Cun  it  ho  I'magined  that 
America  is  a  nation  that  can  he 
bluffed  successfully  by  a  nation 
like  japan?  El>'  America  would 
never  think  of  enacting  laws  that 
anger  Japan.  That's  ns  plain  ns 
day. 

7.  If  a  parly  to  a  negotiation 
cun  end  It  at  Ill's  own  sweet  will! 

8.  G.  Is  tha  greatest  cause. 

Read  the  blazon  lies  published  |  filing  nR(j  honor 
every  day  in  every  American  ybl- 


lmtr-  1  other  race  Is  not 

ii  I|h0  thib‘  !,avo  tjcea  repeated  over  ! patience  have  overcome  „f  walk  in  permanently. 

,ouW  and  over  again.  The  strong  oppressed,  prejudice  «jnd  Ihe  sense  of  !  walk 

the  weak;  the  ignorant  people  arc  j  superiority  t  Nations'!  i 

•  I  -  than  Just  two  L-l0,1St  j  could  not.  therefore,  sub- 

T1,„  will  m»n  a  lo  tl,o  —  outcry  - 


Christian  propagation  will 
meet  hindrance. 

10.  Both  should  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  until  a  satisfactory  solution 
is  obtained. 


low  sheet  published  o 


_ _ tho  Pacific 

coast  and  bo  convinced  of  tho 
'.ruth  of  my  assertion. 

if.  No  real  effect  ns  long 
Christianity  is  not  mere  sen 
tlonullsm. 

I  hope  tho  American  poop- 


Mlsu  Shinako  Nakanlshi  Is 
Secretary  of  th0  Y.W.C.A.  of 
Japan,  and  is  well  versed  with 
American  affairs. 


present  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  peoplo  of  America.  Wc 
feel  therefore  confident  that,  for 
tho  fair  sense  of  honour  and 
justice  of  American  people,  tlio 
time  will  come  sooner  or  later 
when  an  action  will  he  taken  to 
remove,  by  their  own  initiative, 
tho  stigma  under  which  they  so 
unjustly  and  unwarrnnledly  plac¬ 
ed  Japan,  their  long-standing 
friendly  nation. 


the  history  of  tho  world.  Things  1  but  ' 


people  are  super 
too  busy  with  their  own  personal  greate 
tc  know  what  their  gov-  j  peace, 
ornmonts  do.  This  is'  tho  weak-  j  of  thi 
ness  common  to  all  tho  peoples,  ed 
anil  thus  causes  all  serious  inter¬ 
national  as  well  ns  domestic  pro- 


•liito 

of  the 

West  which  huv 
separated  on  bitter 


to  tho  conin'- 


beer 


left  (her  thoroughgoing 


blenis. 

Different  peoplo  suggest  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  to  solve  this  Japan- 
Anieriea  question,  but  no  per¬ 
manent  peace  can  bo  obtained  Un¬ 
til  both  the  Americans  and  tlio 
japunose  have  learnt  tho  value 
0f  the  cooperation  of  the  nations'. 
One  nation  differs  from  others  as 
one  star  differs  from  others. 
Each  nation  has  to  respect 


turics. 


policy  was  materialized  at  the  op 
•tune  moment  of  the  great 
•thquake  disaster.  For  it  was 
no  new  thing  as  some  supposed. 
Japan  and  America  must  collide. 
The  question  is  when  nnd  how,  or 
on  what  pretext. 

Ever  since  tlio  termination  ot 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  the 

United  States  has  not  shown  any 
'friendship  to  Japan  ^  politically. 
What  about  her  attitude  in 


ican  friendship,”  which  is  impos  ¬ 
sible  to  realize,  are  so  many  "ene¬ 
mies  to  the  state,”  as  I  call  them. 
How  hypocritical  human  nature 
is!  How  shortsighted  tho  Japa¬ 
nese  are! 

America  will  probably  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  in  the  West, 
but  the  Americans  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  to  represent  Occi¬ 
dental  civilization.  They  are  in- 
litoraturo, 


when 

Japanese  J  competent 


long  expected 

QUICK  ACTION  BY 
UNITED  STATES 

By  Unosuke  Wakamiya 

,  of  those  who  thought'  w nat  aoout  «i«  j"  _  ~  rd 

tide  of  anti-Japanism  |o  “"  thc  nidio  prob- 


dlvidualities  of  all  the 'nations,  I  in 'the  United  SUites  inevitable  as  to ^  Shantung.  boen  uny 

foe  the  growth  of  which  nation*  early  as  the  days  of  ho  Russo  lom  .-the  . xtmua  ^  ^ 

have  to  co-operate  one  with  nn-  J  Japanese  War.  ''hb«  J  o  u  JJ  ®  bcen  crossing  the  Pacific 
jv.  *  v..w  -  -  ,  other.  Politick  of  n  nation  should  land  the  American  -i®  .  ;  _a  nnd  forward  with  tho 

*“  tt  s  ,75";  h  fr"!"1  »•  B- «  ™» «•  “irtSSf  fe  WkiH- 

feeling  and  honor  ns  we.v  ie-peoMb(ll  lll0  beat  representatives  of  gizo  Japan  '-''■'■’nnscio  ouu  “i1"1' 


philosophy.  Tho  moment  these 
materialistic,  fleshly,  individualis¬ 
tic,  egoistic,  self-conceited,  and 
haughty  Americans  are  made  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Occidetnal  civili¬ 
zation,  tho  world  will  bo  a  step 
nearer  to  darkness.  Tho  Japanese 
who  are  Oriental  In  its  genuine 
sense,  with  a  spiritual  history* 
forco  in  tho  background,  cannot 
afford  to  allow  tho  Americans,  who 
|  may  bo  regarded  as  "deformed 
J  representatives"  of  Occidental 
J  ■  i.'Uizntlon,  to  lord  lt  over  In  this 
center  of  Oriental  civilization. 


THE  JAPAN  TIMES 


MAIT- 
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Crowded  lapan  Forced  To 
Find  Some  Outlet  For  Her 
Fast  Increasing  Population 


HYOYE  OUCKI 

An  Educationalist 
It  would  bo  allowoblo  as  n 
■r  o i  form,  but  such  freedom 
invariably  bo  followed  by 
actual  complication. 

It  is  a  question  botwoon 
America  and  tho  wholo  world. 


witii  formal  equality,  but  people 
actual  equality. 

It  was  not  a  policy  adopted 
>y  Japan  as  she  liked  it,  but  >t 
n  natural  tondenoy. 

America  probably  bad  no 
particular  reasons  to  welcome  in¬ 
telligent  classes. 

Though  Uie  Japanese  people 
no  such  thought,  Japanese 
diplomats  often  have. 

No;  Tho  development  of  the 
ion  cannot  bo  effected,  by  a 
announcement  like  this. 

A.  No.  B.  No.  C.  No.  D. 
No.  13.  No.  F.  No.  G.  No. 

t  will  have  a  good  result, 
c  it  will  be  better  for 
Christianity  not  to  bo  helped  by 
fnlso  propagation  such  as  we  have 
had. 

Thoro  will  bo  no  such 
course. 


MR.  SANJI  MUTO 


Mr.  Sanji  Muto  is  one  o. 
the  foremost  businessmen  of 
Japan,  whose  wonderful  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  as  the  head  of 
the  Kancgafuchl  Spinning  Co. 
is  well  known.  Hnving  hid 
an  American  education  in  his 
youth,  Mr.  Muto  is  reputed 
for  Ajncricanism  in  his 
business  method.  Ho  has  re¬ 
cently  organized  the  Business 

Men's  Party  and  -  - " 

elected  a  M.P. 


i  himself 


1  deem  it  extremely  regrettable 
that  the  new  Immigration  Bill 
with  the  Anti-Japanese  Clause 
should  have  been  passed  by  the 
American  congress,  In  spite  of  the 
effort  exerted  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  prevent  It.  The  solution  of 
such  a  problem  would,  however, 
be  impossible  by  mutual  retalia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
and  the  Americans,  which  would 
only  complicate  the  matter.  Wo 
ought  to  And  a  solution  by  calm 
and  open-hearted  consideration  of 
tho  peculiar  condition  of  each 
other's  country,  and  of  the 
character  of  tho  problem,  and  al¬ 
so  by  good  understanding  nnd 
sympathy. 

Diplomacy  as  well  ns  politics 
should  bo  guided  by  a  sound  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  after  all.  Whllo  dis¬ 
cussing  this  matter,  I  want  the 
Americana  first  to  consider  the 
peculiar  condition  In  which  Japan 
finds  herself,  and  the  Japanese 
psychology  rcgardiPg  It.  The 
density  of  tho  Japanese  popula¬ 
tion  Is  306  per  square  mile  (aga¬ 
inst  which  that  of  the  American 
population  Is  only  29);  nnd  the 
annual  incrcaso  Is  betw 
000,  and  700,000.  How  to  main¬ 
tain  this  ever  Increasing  popu¬ 
lation  is,  Indeed,  a  vital  question 
for  tho  Japanese  people. 

In  the  latter  part  of  tho  19th 
century.  Japan  began  to  send 
emigrants  to  tho  United  States, 
accepting  an  invitation  from  the 
State  of  California.  It  has  been 
admitted  by  all  falrmindcd 
critics  that  the  Japanese  Im¬ 
migrants  have  made  not  a  little 
contribution  to  tho  development 
of  tho  Californian  agriculture 
by  their  diligent  labor.  True,  some 
of  these  Japanese  may  liavo  be¬ 
haved  In  such  a  way  as  to  injure 
American  sentiment,  simply 
cause  they  had  had  no  experiences 
of  emigration  before, 
sequence,  the  whole  Japaneso 
colony  in  that  State  had  to  suf¬ 
fer  a  discriminative  treatment  In 
respect  to  their  children's  educa¬ 
tion:  they  were  denied  landown 
crshlp,  and  even  leasehold,  not 
to  speak  of  many  other  Inconv 
ienccs.  But  the  Japaneso  Gove 
merit,  In  consideration  of  tho 
sentiment  of  tho  Californian  peo¬ 
ple,  and  also  of  the  circumstances 
of  anti-Jnpanlsm,  placed  limita¬ 
tion  upon  emigration  by  means 
of  tho  Gentlemen's  Agreement. 
This  limitation  was  extended  to 
the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
United  States,  as  well.  For  tho 
15  years  since  tho  conclusion  of 
that  Agreement,  Its  terms  were 
faithfully  observed  by  overy  mi¬ 
nistry  by  whomsoever  it  was  orga¬ 
nized.  Some  people  in  this  country 
complained  against  tho  "too  strict" 
observance  of  tho  Agreement,  but 
tho  Government  never  listened  to 
such  complnlnt.  The  result  \ 
that  In  tho  Interval  of  16  ye; 
there  wero  only  8681  Japanese, 
deducting  those  who  returned 
homo  average  annual  Increase  bi 
ing  only  678.  Let  it  bo  remem- 
. *  - j  there 


tes  which  make  the  matter  st 
serious  as  to  necessitate  limita¬ 
tion  of  Immigration.  To  us  Ja¬ 
panese;  however,  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  life  and  death,  whllo  it  k 
for  the  Americans  a  mere  matter 
of  convenience,  as  far  as  I  can 
And  yet  they  insist  upon  denying 
even  this  small  number  from  this 
country.  Such  a  policy  naturally 
bears  upon  us  so  oppressively. 
Tho  Japanese  are  taking  pains 
how  to  dispose  of  tho 
creasing  population,  apprehensive 
of  futuro  difficulty  in  supporting 
it.  Under  such  circumstance  I 
think  it  a  prudent  diplomats 
policy  on  the  part  of  tho  Amer¬ 
icans  to  give  a  sympathetic  view 
to  this  peculiar  Japaneso  psycho¬ 
logy,  nnd  disillusion  the  Japa- 
against  possiblo  misunder¬ 
standing  that  tho  Americans  with 
great  power  are  purposely 
persecuting  the  Japanese. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  know 
tho  Americans  should  enact  a  dis¬ 
criminative  law  against  tho  Japa- 
Thero  may  bo  many  dif¬ 
ferences  of  habits,  customs,  liv- 
and  thoughts  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Japanese.  But 
theso  differences  are  not  peculiar 
tho  Japanese,  or  other  Asiatic 
races;  they  are  common  with 
somo  European  immigrants.  The 
latter  are  easily  Americanized, 
simply  because  they  nro  given  op¬ 
portunities  equal  to  tho  Amer- 
Inter-marrlngo,  edu¬ 
cation,  employment,’  and  social 
Intercourse,  perfect  safeguarding 
being  accorded  to  them 

residence,  and  property 
rights.  It  is  quite  unreasonable 
for  the  Americans  to  blame  the 
Japanese  for  not  being  assimilat¬ 
ed  with  them,  by  denying  the 
same  treatment  and  atmosphere 
they  give  tho  European 
migrants;  they  further  base  their 
argument  on  tho  supposed  im¬ 
possibility  of  assimilation,  when 
they  deny  the  Japanese  citizen¬ 
ship,  landownership,  and  other 
rights  and  interests.  It  Is  quite 
unaccountable  for  us  why 
Americans  should  blaino  the  Ja¬ 
paneso  as  "difficult  to  nsslmllate, 
tho  face  of  tho  fact  that  the 
small  number  of  immigr; 

enter  their  country  only  In  the 
ter  part  of  tho  19tli  century, 
and  they  never  gave  theso  im¬ 
migrants  opportunities  to  bo 
slmilatcd,  and  the  persecution 
ted  In  1903. 

he  abolition  of  discriminative 
treatment,  on  tho  principle  of 
racial  equality,  was  first  demanded 
by  Japan  in  the  Versailles  Peaco 
Conference.  Her  claim  was 
Dlinsizcd  in  tho  first  general 
eting  of  tho  League  of  Nations, 
when  her  delegate  Ishll  declared 
that  Japan  would  reserve 
right  to  dema'nd  the  racial  cquali- 
thcrc  bo  an  oppor- 
tunily.  This  is,  theroforc. 
nest  clnlm  of  the  Japanese,  which 


3.  Legislators 


satisfied 


the  i 


spirit 

Just  ns  wo  Japnnese  regret  the 
insertion  of  the  .-inti-Japnncso 
Clause  in  the  Immigration  Law. 

■  best  Americans  nro  supposed 
regret  the  same  fact  ns  affec¬ 
ting  the  reputation  of  their  inter- 
i.itional  position  (which  reputa- 
founded  upon  the 
American  claim  for  Justice  and 
fair  piny.) 

Japan  has  no  intention  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  tho  American  sovereignty 
t0  legislate;  the  Unitod  States  is 
entirely  freo  to  enact  whatever 
law  she  likes,  or  pursuo  wliat- 
policy  she  wants.  But  when 
ito  has  adopted  a  policy  re- 
artless  of  another  slate's  honor, 
merely  in  consideration  o1  its 
advantage,  there  can  bo  no 
peaco  in  the  world.  Such  a  policy 
plainly  one  of  tho  past  age. 
i  are  sure  that  tho  great  war 
marked  an  epoch  to  make  the 
orld  unfit  for  such  selfish 
tional  policy.  This  idea  has  been 
mpported  by  many  well-informed 
Americans,  too.  It  has  sadly 
disappointed  us,  theroforc,  when 
the  United  States  which  had 
•ays  maintained  tho  ctiuse  of 
peace  as  more  important  than 
any  other,  has  acted  contrary  to 
Every  Etatc  ought  to  decide 
upon  its  own  national  policy 
based  upon  international  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy,  to  build 

conclusion,  I  would  call  tho 
.ttonilon  of  the  Americans 

that  in  Japan,  too,  the  causo 
of  pence  has  been  enthusiastically 
embraced  by  many  sinco  th0 
minatlon  of  the  world  war. 

i  concession  in  tho  Washing- 
Conference  is  accounted 
by  that  circumstance.  Her  de¬ 
legates  knew  that  their  concession 
ould  be  accepted  by  their  fel- 
>w  nationals  at  home.  Tlio  Japa¬ 
nese  have  been  gruteful  to  the 
Americans  for  tho  manifest 
provoment  in  tho  relations  be- 
countries  after  tho 
Washington  Confcrenae,  and 
particularly  for  th0  warm  sym¬ 
pathy  shown  them  on  tho  occasion 
of  tho  last  year's  disaster.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  regret  that  this  improv¬ 
ed  relations  should  havo  been  ir 
jured  by  the  recent  legislation. 

I  havo  so  far  stated  my  thought: 
Itliout  reserve.  In  order  to  ask 
tho  Americans  to  kindly  rccon- 
ider  tho  step  they  havo  taken. 
But  I  admit  that  there  Is  some¬ 
thing  on  the  Japaneso  immig- 
pnrt  to  blamo,  as  well. 
They  ought  to  amend  their  faults 
lies  in  thoir  power.  The 
eccnt  amendment  of  tho  national¬ 
ity  law  whereby  American  born 
Japanese  are  now  ullowed  to  give 
up  their  Japanese  citizenship 
example  how  anxious  the  Go. 
vernment  is  to  improve  the  Japa- 
nese-American  relations,  by  ald- 
these  emigrants  to  be  Amer¬ 
icanized.  I  hope  tho  long  pending 
problem  will  bo  solved  by  such 


mutual  concessions,  and  principle 
of  fair  play. 

exceedingly  glud  and  grate¬ 
ful  for  so  many  Americans  who 
do  not  approve  of  tho  new  legisla- 
Justice  and  sound  public 
opinion  always  win  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  I  am  confident  that 
by  dint  of  this  American  character 
tho  evil  law  will  ultimately  lose 
popularity,  and  a  solution  will 
found  in  such  a  way  as  to 

tho  national  crisis  (if  any 
for  tho  United  States,  and  create 
condition  not  injurious 
Japan,  but  more  consistent  w 

and  sympathetic  with  her 
peculiar  position.  A  time-serving 
policy,  self-interest,  or  propa¬ 
ganda  may  succeed  in  establish- 
lcgislation,  as 


fact  l'10  Americans  should  bear  the  ci 
in  mind.  It  has  caused  mo  )  ro-  American  spirit  inherited  from 
foundesb  grief  accordingly,  that  their  forefathers  who  founded 
the  Americans  who  had  always-  great  Republic  will  ultimately 
proclaimed  "Liberty,"  "Equality."  guide  the  people,  until  they 
"Justice."  and  "Fraternity,"  as  no  longer  tolerate  local  or  psi 
their  natlonnl  principles,  should  interest  of  interfere  with 
have  ignored  this  plain  claim  of  Amorieun  spirit,  to  sever  Japai 


and  insulted 
criminative  legislation,  simply 
becauso  they  wanted  to  put  limi¬ 
tation  on  Immigrants  without 
real  necessity. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  American 
pride  hus  evidently  been  much 
intensified  by  the  European  war. 

It  has  been  the  caso  with  tho 


bered  in  tho  last  few  y- 

was  a  sudden  increaso  in  business  |  Japanese  pride.  This  fact  nc- 
pcople,  students,  tourists,  nnd j  counts  for  tho  extension  of  anti- 
government  officials  who  were  jnpanlsm  from  Individual  states 
among  this  increased  number.  It  i„to  the  Federal  legislative  arena. 


nd  also  for  more  serious  - 


seems  to  mo  such  small  lmmlg- ! 
ration  could  not  bo  a  serious '  slderatlon  of  the  matter  i 
question  for  a  country  which  om- |  (hnn  prior 


. . .  s  likely 

braces  a  population  of  110,000,000. 1  to  affect  the  national  prestige. 

Nevertheless  there  nro  con-  |  Both  Jnpnn  nnd  tho  United  States 
ditlons  poculia 


o  the  United  Sta-  J  ought  to  act  in  accordance  with 


America,  nnd  to  forfeit 
American's  world  reputation.  Such 
legislation  will  bring  about  much 
larger  losses  than  compensate 
temporary  pleasuro  or  advantage 
(if  any)  that  may  havo  been 
cured  by  it.  I  trust  that 
American  public  opinion  will  lead 
to  reconsideration  of  this  problem 
In  ns  much  as  justico,  fairness, 
peaco  and  charity  always  consti¬ 
tute  such  public  opinion  in  that 
country,  nnd  that  thcro  will 
n  peaceful  nnd  satisfactory  solu 
lion  of  tho  matter.  We  will 
waiting  patiently  in  relying  upon 
final  triumph  of  Amorican  publlo 
opinion  for  justico. 


QUESTIONAIRE 


tho  pooplo? 

tlon^law^on  aV^Europcon' 

inom0pa|“nroUn  "w" -I I c h' ^ p •  rl  I  ®  t  ^ Vlori?  ^  ^ 

find  tho  ground  for  your  dissatisfaction? 

,  I,  based  on  tho  number  of 

ir  •j.rlhr  S' 

nationalities? 

4.  Bo  you  think  It  was  a  pood  P-Hey  ««r 
she  allowed  mostly  tho  lower  class  of  laborers  to  emigrate 
to  America? 

.J#,  saar;  it 

merclal  houses  already  doing  business  In  Arwrie* 

those  who  aro  going  thoro  to  pursuo  studios  In  schools 

and  collogos? 

6.  Do  you  think  any  veiled  throat  was  meant  In  that 
Phrase,  "grave  consequences, "  found  in  Ambassador -  Han,- 
hara's  letter  addressed  to  tho  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Hughes?  Do  you  think  that  tho  Japaneso  people  had  evor 
ontertalnod  any  cuch  thought  toward  American 

7.  President  Coolldgo  is  reported  to  havo  stated  that 
tho  immigration  disagreement  betwoon  Amorlca  and  Japan 
Is  now  closed.  Do  you  really  think  tho  question  Is  closed? 

8.  Tho  present  dissatisfaction  of  the  Japanese  people 
was  caused  by  Congress  enacting  the  discriminatory  law 
against  Japanoco  as  a  raco.  To  which  of  tho  following 
causes  or  reasons  do  you  attrlbuto  tho  Congressional  act7 
Please  give  ratio  to  each  supposed  causo. 

A.  Momentary  impulsiveness  of  Congressmen. 

B.  Causes  traceablo  to  cortain  propaganda  carried 
on  by  a  third  parly. 

C.  Discontont  of  American  militarists  In  tho  pres¬ 
ent  naval  ratio  agroed  on  at  tho  Washington 
Conference. 

D.  Causes  traceable  to  party  politics  preluding  tho 
Presidential  election. 

E.  Misunderstanding  on  suspicion  existing  against 
Japan  from  tho  porspoctlvo  of  Amorican  Far 
Eastern  Policy. 

F.  Causes  arising  from  actual  inferiority  of  Japa¬ 
nese  immigrants  or  from  their  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  threatening  tho  living  of  Amorican  working 
classes. 

G.  Raco  prejudice. 


SH1NJIRO  K1TAZAWA 
An  Educationalist 

1.  In  the  present  complicated 
international  relations,  one  na¬ 
tion  cannot  decide  on  such  mat- 
lors  by  her  own  freo  will  only. 

2.  Tho  fundnmontnl  Bplrlt  and 
uttitude  of  Amorlca  with  reference 
to  her  restriction  of  European 
migrants  nnd  thoso  of  Japan 
different. 

3.  No. 

No.  thcro  was  something 
wrong  on  Japan's  part,  too 
6.  Very  unjust. 

6.  No,  I  d0  not  think  so; 
Hnnlhara  did  not  mean  a  "threat" 

their  ln- 

7.  No. 

8-  A.  nnd  E.  slight;  D.  and  G. 
nore  to  account  for  tho  legisla¬ 
tion. 

9.  Japanese  will  think  thnt 
propagation  unnccompaniod  with 
Just  action  Ib  good  for  nothing. 

In  short,  Japan  should  In¬ 
creaso  her  national  power  on  one 
hand,  and  nsk  America 
consider  the  step  taken 
other. 


Japan  Is  Appreciative  Of 
The  Sane  Thinking  Stand 
Many  American  AreTaking 


pinion  in  rogard  to  tho  futuro  of 
work  among  the  so-callod  colored 
discrimination  in  tho  now  American 
•  Christian  propagation  in  tho  Far 


9.  What  is  your  t 
Christian  missionary 
races?  Will  the  racial 
Immigration  law  hindei 
East? 

10.  What  future  course  should  Americ: 
follow  to  lmprovo  tho  present  relation? 


SHO  SA1TO 
An  Educationalist 

i.  I  think  tho  decision 
should  bo  made  in  consideration 
land  and  population,  according 
tho  idea  of  Justico  nnd  equality, 
by  international  agreement, 
according  to  the  idea  of  interna¬ 
tional  obligation.  Moreover,  when 
existing  international  agree- 
it  lias  been  intentionally  vio- 
.uted  by  a  domestic  law,  it  only 
indicates  the  low  stage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
press  prohibition  of  Japanese  im¬ 
migration  by  the  words,  "ineli¬ 
gible  to  citizenship."  Even  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  restriction  of  im¬ 
migration  is  not  fair  lor  tho 
United  States,  when  its  territorial 
condition  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

No.  Not  only  to  this,  bu:  to 
the  Aemricun  immigration 
es  prior  to  tho  present  legis¬ 
lation,  I  urn  opposed. 

I,  This  was  necessary.  Tho 
ligration  was  meant  to  supply 
the  urgent  need  in  the  United 
States,  not  for  honor.  Moreov 
the  United  Statos  then  wanted  su 
wer  class  laborers  alone. 

6.  This  is  an  indication  of  the 
real  intention  and  motive  for.  the 
anti-Japanese  legislation. 

[  wish  it  wero  a  “threat, 
supposo  it  was  not.  For  it 
is  impossible  for  a  weaker  party 
threaten  a  stronger  one.  When 
a  Americans  interpreted  th 
phrase  as  meaning  a  "threat, 
they  imagined  their  country  to  bo 
weaker  compared  with  Japan. 
Tho  Japanese  pooplo  are  too 
gentle  to  think  ot  threatening  the 
Americans;  they  aro  silent,  and 
thero  is  no  publlo  opinion  in  this 
country.  Thoso  who  speak  Oro 
few,  but  terrible  is  the  power 
when  the  nation  decides  upon 
action. 


T ETSUZO  INUMARU 
Hotel  Manager 

lj  Yes. 

2.  Yes,  we  are  dissatisfied,  be¬ 
cause  America  denies  citizenship 
to  Japanese,  and  has  excluded 
them  by  a  discriminatory  clause. 
It  cannot  be  helped. 

No,  of  course  it  was  ir 
good  policy.  But  from  any  o 
try  emigrants  are  always  of  lower 
clnsses.  It  could  not  bo  helped. 

6.  This  is  contrary  to  tho  spirit 
if  restriction  placed  over 

6.  No. 


7.  No. 

8.  A.  3.  C.  6.  D.  4.  E.  6.  F. 

3.  1  (in  order). 

9.  The  colored  races  will  think 
t  only  lip-service, 

10.  International  relation 
equal  footing. 


7.  President  Coolldge's  state¬ 
ment  was  a  moro  expression  of 
his  will,  and  I  do  not  think  fact9 
will  follow  his  will.  I  hopo  tho 
Japanese  Government  will  cither 
continue  or  rcservo  tho  right  of 
continuing  negotiation. 

8.  I'  rom  A.  to  F.  may  have  been 
all  subsidiary  causes,  but  G.  was 
tho  most  important  cause  But  I 
think  even  this  was  only  a  sccond- 

>'  couse,  compared  with  the  fun¬ 
damental  one— the  American  spirit 
which  found  expression  in  tho 
prejudice,  tho  spirit  being  tho 
result  of  tho  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  tho  American  nation,  and 
•*.a  tradition  and  habits. 

9.  I  am  suro  in  Asia,  especially 
In  Japan,  tho  mission  work  from 
America  will  meet  hindrance  for 
a  time,  the  popular  sympathy  w*11 

vertTlm  ^  ninny  nativo  c0n' 
think  l  8C“  th0  church-  1 
rhrUMn  °.WeVCr’  1,10  feline  of 
Christianity  Is  imivcrsali  particu- 

•  H>  In  America,  wliero  tho  reli¬ 
gion  used  to  dominate.  This  is 
an  old  question. 

ilm0'r„uIn»rn.ational  friendship  13 
?11  01  rcc°Gnition  of  com- 
WhrJnl|mSt  between  the  parties- 
llS  rcc°8nltlon  Is  not 
f0m  n°’Tnd  ehher  party  starts 
fiom  an  "Isa  „f  connietin^interes1- 
hatiSJ.r1"  b0  ‘"Possible  until 
y  as  th0  Ar0m,OVC<1'  Partloular- 
y  ns  tho  American  legislation  I* 


MRS.  WAKA  YAMADA 
A  Writer  and  Authoress 
Yes.  But  this  should 
done  with  impartial  justico 
other  nations;  I  mean  in  such 
way  so  that  every  nationality  Is 
treated  on  an  equal  basis  by  law. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
discriminatory  treatment;  I  can¬ 
not  he  satisfied  with  all  the  expla¬ 
natory  treatment;  I  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  all  the  explanations 
given  by  America  about  tho  treat¬ 
ment  in  question. 

3.  Tho  number  of  immigrants 
a  past  year  should  not  be  made 
basis  like  this. 

J.  The  words,  "the  low 
classos,"  are  not  definite;  all  mi 
-ho  aro  not  idiots,  or  lunatics,  or 
any  persons  of  specially  anti¬ 
social  character,  ought  to  bo  con¬ 
sidered  ns  ordinary  immigrants. 

This  is  n  very  unreasonable 
attitude,  or  rather  an  injustice, 
for  it  would  he  injurious  to  peace¬ 
ful  humon  life. 

Impartially  considered,  this 
phrase  does  not  mean  a  "tl 
at  all.  But  just  ns  nn  offender  of 
_,w  always  feels  tho  threat  of  law 
the  Americans  mny  feel  n  threat 
through  their  own  motive.  Just 
law  cannot  threaten  a  person 
o  never  violates  law.  the  Japn- 
c  did  no1,  lmvo  such  thought  at 
tho  t 


to  i 


KINZO  GORAI 
A  Publicist 

1  Yes,  hut  I  do  not  think  it 
'ossible  when  contrary  to 
ternational  treaty. 

If  the  treatment  of  Japanese 
„n,.‘c  118  thnt  of  European 

nationalities,  we  must  he  satisfied, 
nut  the  ahsoluto  prohibition  on 
a  pretext  under  another  law  is 
unjust. 

3-  No.  I  nm  not  satisfied  with 
,ch  uuoba  regulation,  because  it 
mere  pretext. 

No.  but  it  was  inevitable  be¬ 
cause  the  American  demand  was 
for  agricultural  labor  for  the  most 
part. 

Perhaps  Americans  expect 
Japanese  to  take  a  similar  attitude 
against  them.  How  can  they 
otherwise? 

G.  This  did  not  mean  a  "threat." 
The  American  politicians  simply 
took  advantage  of  it. 

7-  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
o  I  think  the  Americans  a 
unreasonable.  In  fact  there 
ge  number  of  Americans 

c  opposed  to  the  law.  Let _ 

patient  so  tho  American  people  will 
do  justico  in  the  end. 

8.  A.  It  would  bo  rude  of  us 
suspect  tho  American  Senators 
being  so  impulsive.  B.  The  Amer- 
ns  are  not  so  ignorant.  D.  30f 
10 f.  F.-30 f.  G.  30*. 

•  fermit  mo  to  be  a  little  too 
bold  in  suggesting  that  hereafter 
Japan  send  missionaries  to  Amor- 
■-a  to  preach  to  Americans. 

10.  (1)  To  elovate  the  Japanese 

culture,  and  both  Japanese  i 
Americans  to  dovelop  tho  Idea 
orld  humanity.  When  this 
been  accomplished,  there  can 
longer  be  an  ImmiroUra  problem. 

)  I  hope  tho  Americans  will 
study  the  French  idea  of  racial 
equality. 

(3)  Let  us  exchange  tourists, 
placing  no  restriction  over  them. 

)  Neither  country  shall  expand 


Nor 


-.  Toyotaro  Yuki  is  at  tho 
head  of  great  Yusuda  Bank 
and  it3  various  other  enter* 
:s  with  which  tho  Yusuda 
family  is  alllliuted.  Tho  Yu¬ 
suda  is  tho  most  powerful 
financial  factor  in  the  Empire 
today  and  is  known  as  the  J. 

.  Morgan  &  Co.  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Yuki  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Tokyo  Imperial  Univer- 
and  lias  also  studied  in 
America.  He  had  been  coil¬ 
ed  with  the  Bank  of  Ju- 
for  years  before  ho  ac¬ 
cepted  his  present  position. 


7.  No,  I  do  not.  The  President 
may  lmvo  thought  so  for  his 
convenience.  It  wus  a  cloak  for 
the  injustice  when  ho  declared 
"closed."  Ho  must  know  it  him- 
solf.  - 

S  A.  Only  a  small  cause. 

Mn'v  bo,  I  am  not  suro.  C.  May 
D.  It  is  very  likely.  E.  Perhaps 
ibis  was  tho  main  cause.  F.  No 
"inKrio,."  M  lb«  J™ 

WS  wnfb.  «°ry  .»log. 

sliould  return 

;m:l . - 

and  commonsense. _ 


nnd  disadvantage  i 

unJU8t  nn  japan  and  tho  Japa- 

S  it  'S® Via 

wUh  th°fArrrno  course  to  be 

t'iSl'y W  WaUlng  f°r 

America  to  act. 


SHOSHIN  ITO 
A  Roligious  Theorist 
l-  Yes-  but  Immigration  „ 
natural  movement  of  population 
from  a  thickly  inhabited  country 
to  another  with  a  thinner  p 
pulation,  just  as  the  air  mov- 
lrom  one  place  where  the  pressu 
is-  high  to  another  place  where 
it  iig  low. 

2  nnd  3.  So  far  as  a  nation  has 
the  liberty  to  restrict  or  prohibit 
immigration.  no  complaint  or  dis¬ 
satisfaction  will  amend  such 
law.  I  should,  therefore,  suggest 
that  Japan  had  better  endcuvi 
to  increase  her  material  and 
moral  power  until  there 
room  for  oppression. 

•f.  The  policy  mny  havi 
bad.  But  it  would  be  like  crying 
over  spilt  milk  to  regret  it  now. 

I  think  such  a  policy  v 
ovituble  under  tho  circumstance. 
In  tho  futuro  tho  Japanese  ought 
to  improve  themselves  in  such 
way  as  to  command  love  and  r 
spect  from  tho  Americans,  i 
stend  of  tVecuselng  what  policy 
should  be  adopted. 

think  such  restriction 
placed  over  the  intelligent 
pnnese,  too,  bccuusc  they  are  nlso 
disliked  by  tho  Americans. 

0.  Whenever  a  person  points 
n  “grave  consequences" 
other,  he  must  mean  some  threat. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
An  attempt  at  removal  of 
causes  by  pointing  out  conse¬ 
quences  is  in  itself  a  threat. 

may  bo  considered 
closed,  but  thero  will  bo  no  real 
termination  until  population 
obtains  a  natural  balance,  llko 
tho  air. 

Everyono  of  tho  seven  may 
been  a  cause  to  somo 
tent,  but  the  greatest  of 
causes,  I  think,  was  that  tho  Ja¬ 
panese  have  not  enough 
to  win  lovo  from  tho  Americans. 
When  this  cause  lias  been 
cd.  all  other  causes  will  dlsap- 

9.  The  now  immigration  law 
will  of  courso  hinder  Christian 
propagation  seriously.  But  the 
fact  that  such  a  law  has  been 
enacted  by  a  Christian  nation 
an  ovldonco  that  the  religion 
not  yet  a  vital  power  in  such 
country.  I  think,  therefore, 
American  Chrlsbians  should 
preach  In  thoir  own  land  in  or 

to  prevent  tho  establishment 
such  legislation.  If  they  succeed 
in  lb's  work,  thoir  propagation 
over  tho  world  at  largo  will  also 
bo  a  success. 

10.  For  tho  purpose  of  streng¬ 
thening  tho  friendship  betw 
two  countries,  tlio  pooplo  ought 
to  improve  thoir  character, 
cultivating  bucIi  good  virtues 
mutual  lovo  and  respect. 


MR.  TOYOTARO  YUKI 


Is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that 
ither  in  Internal  or  external 
relations  discriminative  treatment 
hutever  from  and  for  what, 
purposes  Is.  under  whatever 
circumstances,  a  gross  violation 
fundamental  principle  of 
uprightness  and  justice  upon 
which  i3  based  the  maintenance 
of  order  at  home  and  the  pro¬ 
bation  of  friendly  relations 
among  nations. 

not  help  recalling  here 
how  the  founding  of  America  ns 
independent  state  had 
origin  in  the  righteous  indignation, 
aroused  among  the  New  Englan¬ 
ders  by  the  discriminative  treat¬ 
ment  they  experienced  from  their 
mother  country,  England;  liowi 
subsequently  the  American  pco- 
order  to  uphold  tho  honor¬ 
able  traditions  bequeathed  by 
Gcorgo  Washington,  tho  father  of 
tho  country,  mnde  justice  and  hu 
nity  their  motto  in  life.  It  wa 
tho  bidding  of  that  noble  mot. 
to  that  the  Civil  War  was  fought, 
the  Russo-American  Commercial 
Treaty'  was  abrogated,  and. 

later  time,  that  America 
entered  tho  World's  War  and  Pre¬ 
sident  Wilson  issued  his  memor¬ 
able  statement  at  tho  Peaco  Con¬ 
ference  in  Paris. 

However.  America,  anticipating 
possiblo  complications  with  Japan 
the  subject  of  Japaneso  Immi¬ 
grants,  has  wantonly  cancelled, 
dcfianco  of  the  provisions  of 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Japan, 
the  Gentlemen’s  Agreement  that 
arranged  between  tho 
countries  fifteen  years  ago.  This 
she  did  despito  tlio  fact  that  Ja¬ 
pan  faithfully  observed  the 
pact  to  tho  letter  all  tho 
nnd  that  Japanese  laborers  enter¬ 
ing  America  did  not  exceed  only 
year,  so  thnt  such  anti-Ja- 
panose  measure  was  absolutely 
needless. 

enactment  of  legislation 
for  -subjecting  Japanese  to  dis- 
inatlve  treatment  is  decided¬ 
ly  contrary  to  International  mora¬ 
lity,  not  to  spenk  of  its  being 

tho  honorable  history  of 
America.  Wore  I  an  Amorican 
citizen,  instead  of  being  a  Japa¬ 
nese  subject  and  therefore 
grieved  party,  I  would  havo  of¬ 
fered  stout  opposition 
ennctriiont. 

Such  opinion  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  myself  alono; 
contrary  it  was  endorsed  by  nil 
tho  American  people  who 
retained  the  sense  of  justico  nnd 
who  respected  humanity.  Did 
not  American  papers  nnd  orga¬ 
nized  bodies  rise  almost 
man  to  voice  tlielr  opposition  to 
the  astonishing  onactraent? 

I  shall  reproduce  hero  in  part 
tho  statement  submitted  by  Mi 
Fred  I.  Kent,  nn  old  friond  of 
mino  nnd  now  Vice-President  of 
Bankors  Trust  Co.,  Now  York  and 
Chairman  of  tlio  Commorco  and 
Marino  Commission  of  tho 
ienn  Federation  of  Banks,  to  tho 
Exeoutivo  Council  or  tho  Amor- 
ican  Bankers  Association,  and 
adopted  by  It)  unanimously, 
believe  tho  quotation,  short 
It  Is,  will  servo  to  Indicate  tho 
ideas  which  tho  intellectual  clius- 


sea  of  America  havo  on  the 
subject,  and  will  moreover  bo  a 
reference  fur  maintaining  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  trans¬ 
pacific  nations.  The  Statement 
in  question  runs  to  this  cffOct: — 
"Since  Gentleman's  agreement 
was  established  between  the  two 
Nations  there  has  never  been  the 
slightest  reason  to  beliovo  that 
tho  Japaneso  Government  has  not 
lived  up  to  the  letter  ot  tho  agree¬ 
ment  in  every  particular,  but  on 
the  contrary  it  has  clearly  been 
that  Ihe,  spirit  of  the 
agreement  has  been  maintained 
It  seems  particularly 
unfortunate  therefore  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  toke  such  action  as  might 
;ad  to  the  termination  of  this 
nt,  thus  releasing  the 
Japanese  Government  from  any 
responsibility  as  to  what  Its  na¬ 
tionals-  may  do  and  thereby 
transferring  the  whole  burden  ot 
the  exclusion  upon  our  own  Gov- 
■rnment,  nnd  at  tho  same  Umo 
needlessly  affronting  tho  Japa- 
peoplc  who  can  not  ho  ex¬ 
pected  to  clearly  understand  why 
they  should  be  subjected  to  such 
treatment. 

The  bankers  of  America  have 
been  in  close  business  relation¬ 
ship  with  Japnnese  bankors  and  - 
commercial  interests  for  many 
during  which  t'me  they 
found  that  they  could  deal 
.vith  them  as  equals  in  ability 
and  integrity  and  that  they  could 
be  relied  upon  ns  being  thorough 
gentlemen.  Since  tho  earthquake 
such  opinions  have  been  enhanced 
by  every  act  ot  the  Japanese 
Government  and  the  Japaneso 
people  and  by  the  fact  thnt  Japa¬ 
nese  banking,  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  havo  emerged 
this  cutns-tropho  fully 
determined  to  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions  and  riso  above  tho  disaster 
•hlch  has  overtaken  them.  Their 
attitude  1ms  been  such  thnt  it 
has  been  a  roal  lesson  to  the 
mil  we  ns  Bankers  exce¬ 
edingly  deplore  any  action  which 
•ould  scorn  to  load  to  tho  belief 
thnt  wo  nave  not  tho  respect  for 
Japanese  pcoplo  and  tho  con¬ 
fidence  in  them  that  actually  ex¬ 


ists. 

realize  for  reasons 
already  given  that  tho  greater 
good  of  both  Japan  and  tho  Unit¬ 
ed  States  lies  in  a  continuation 
of  tho  exclusion  on  some  effective 
basis,  yet  wo  nro  firmly  convinc- 
d  that  If  somo  extension  of  the 
'Gentleman's  Agreement"  was 
found  to  bo  esaentlnl  to  a  better 
protection  of  both  peoples  that 
somo  auch  negotiation  should  be 
developed.  Wo  would  further 
’.terato  to  Japaneso  business, 
i.anco  and  industry  our  respect 
and  confidence  and  would  ask 
thorn  to  try  and  help  In  deve¬ 
loping  In  thoir  own  country  an 
understanding  of  the  real  reason 
why  something  in  tho  nature  of 
exclusion  seems  mutually  desira¬ 
ble  with  the  hope  that  this  pre¬ 
sent  unfortunate  necessity  may 
not  disturb  tho  peaco  and  good¬ 
will  which  exists  between  Japan 
nnd  the  United  States." 

Such  fair  nnd  sound  view  was 
not  confined  to  the  Federal  Bank¬ 
ers  alone  but  was  shared  at  that 
time  by  a  largo  number  of  public 
bodies  and  'he  Press  In  America 
Indeed,  considered  in  relation  to 
the  seventy  years'  history  of  in¬ 
tercourse  botwoen  Amorica  and 
Japan  and  especially  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  closo  commercial 
inter-dependence,  tho  anti-  Jnpa- 
nesso  law  ought  to  havo  been 
withdrawn  That  it  was  so¬ 
lemnized  by  the  signing  of  tho 
President,  was  as  it  seems  to  me, 
(Continued  on  Pago  10) 
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MASATAKE  S.  TOGO 
A  Publicist 

1.  Yes,  I  think  ho  ns  long 
nil  tho  notions  arc  not  Christian¬ 
ised  or  idealized. 

2.  My  objection  to  the  Jap 
nese  Exclusion  Clause 
force  is  simply  beenuso  it  has  mndo 
n  racial  prejudice  against 
Asiatics  ignoring  the  principles 
‘'Internationalism."  Such 

judice  cannot  but  be  construed 
paving  the  way  for  may- be  racial 
war  in  tho  future. 

3.  I  agree  with  the  "quota"  sy 
tern  whatever  the  result  may 

-1.  I  think  that  both 
Japanese  Government  and 
people  have  made  a  great  blunder 
in  not  having  paid  any  attention 
to  the  quality  of  our  Inborers 
ing  to  America,  since  most  of  them 
have  been  utterly  wanting  culture 
and  education  oven  without  know¬ 
ing  their  own  national  and  gen¬ 
eral  etiquette. 

6.  We  should  dnro  anything 
should  the  Stntes  take  such 
altitude  ns  to  restrict  the  number 
of  Japanese  bankers,  trade- 
students  and  other  educated 
there.  But,  this  is  quite  unthink 
able.  If  such  should  be  the 
it  is  suicidal  on  the  part  of  Amer- 


6.  Yes,  I  think  so.  because  such 
words  should  not  be  employed 
such  cases  or  lodging  a  protest 
against  tho  bill  then  under 
debates  in  Congress.  The  whole 
people  of  Japan,  high  and  low, 
educated  or  uneducated,  have 
never  dreamed  of  any  sort  of  such 
a  thing  as  understood  by  soi 
members  of  Congress.  Howevi 
the  Immigration  Law.  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  will  surely  result,  so 
later,  in  bringing  about  "grave 
consequences”  not  to  Japnn  but 
to  the  whole  world. 

7:  I  do  not  think  so.  President 
Coolidge,  if  re-elected,  v 
tninly  take  some  steps  to  clear  up 
this  "grave"  situation,  g' 
satisfaction  to  both  nations, 
nre,  I  think,  destined  to  protect 
tho  integrity  of  China  cooperating 
hand  in  hand  for  the  benefit  i 
only  of  both  countries  but 
world  peace  and  civilization, 
far  as  the  interest  of  America 
China  is  concerned,  it  is  more  a 
vantageous  for  the  former  to  rely 
upon  Japnn  to  a  certain  extent. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  for 

8.  A.  Yes. 

B.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
some  country  has  been 
trying  behind  a  veil 
sever  the  relations  exist¬ 
ing  between  Japan  and 
America. 

C.  Nothing  of  tho  kind. 

D.  It  is  quite  certain  thnt  the 
Immigration  Law  has  been 


Johnson's  selfish  purposes. 
Infortunatsly.  neverthe- 

such  a  fnlse  propa¬ 
ganda  has  succeeded,  ju: 
like  our  old  saying,  "or 
dog  set3  the  whole  town 
a  barking." 

E.  None.  I  believe. 

F.  It  is  not  the  question  of 
whether  the  Japnm 
laborers  are  inferior 

'  not.  Nor  is  it  t 

question  of  the  fear 
the  part  of  American  la¬ 
borers  for  being  encroach¬ 
ed  upon  by  Japanese.  It  is 
ludicrous  if  American 
laborers  are  afraid 
Japanese.  Apparently  the 
latter's  standard  of  living 
seems  to  be  lower  than 
that  of  the  former's.  But 
practically  it  is  not 
Rather,  the  Japanese  has 
been  higher  so 
money’s  worth  is  concern¬ 
ed.  They  are  less  thrifty 
than  the  American  a 
European  laborers. 

G.  No  racial  feeling  exi: 
when  we  are  friendly, 
believe  no  American  h 
had  any  racial  prejudi 
toward  the  Japanese  if  lie 
be  a  well  educated  and 
cultured  man. 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Immigration  Law  will  ever  affect 
Christian  missionary  work 
country-  Politics  are  altogether 
different  from  religion.  Any 
sionary  here  in  Japan  who  thinks 
that  the  Law  does  so  is  totally 
mistaken.  Y/e.  the  Japanese,  are 
not  so  narrow-minded.  American 
missionaries  who  have  good  cul¬ 
ture  and  education  are  needed  hero 
in  Japan  and  always  are  welcome. 


to  send  emigrants  to  that  countr, 
ought  to  muko  a  treaty 
agreement  for  tho  purpose. 

“•  This  is  a  very  complicated 
question,  but  tbo  qucstioi 
zenship  is  fundamental, 
u  Is  the  discriminatory  treatment 
that  dissatisfies  us. 

3.  Your  thought  about 
quota  regulation  seems  reason- 
ub.e,  but  the  matter  must  go 
tho  bo.tom,  ns  mentioned  In  1 
foregoing  answer. 

*1.  It  Is  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  policy  was  good 
or  not.  I  think  it  was  a  simple 
fact  that  most  early  emigrants 
ignorant  labor  classes, 
"lower"  is  misleading; 
they  were  good  laborers. 

’his  may  bo  the  attitude  of 
politicians,  but  I  d< 
think  it  the  attitudo  of  tho  J 
lean  Government  or  peoplo 
whole. 

I  do  not  think  the  Jnpanese 
people  hud  any  thought  of  threi 
toning  America,  but  they 
indignnnt  in  apprehension  of 
grave  consequences  in  Hie  future. 
That  the  letter  in  question  did 
nienn  any  threat  wus  made 
clear  in  the  subsequent 
pondenco  exchanged  betw 
Ambassador  and  tho  Secretary 
of  State. 

7.  "Close"  or  "continuation” 
ought  to  bo  determined  betw- 
ho  parties,  so  that  one  party' 
statement  could  not  decide 

it  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  other  party. 

B.  C.  &  D.  cannot 
considered  as  Important  causes, 
though  they  were  then  much 
talked  about.  I  think  1L.  . .  „ 
G.  put  together  constituted  the 
chiel  motive. 

Religion  aims  at  men; 
transcends  nationality.  This  .„ 
iho  reason  why  all  civilized  states 
nllow  freedom  of  belief,  so 
it  does  not  injure  social 
der,  or  popular  welfare.  I  do 
think  therefore  this  legislation 
ill  much  hinder  the  propagation 
of  Christianity. 

10.  In  abstract  principle,  solu¬ 
tion  may  bo  found  in  Amei- 
roturn  to  the  old  spirit  with  which 
she  led  Japan  to  the  comity  of 
nations,  adhering  to  the  principle 
of  fraternal  love,  and  mutual  wel¬ 
fare;  and  on  Japan's  part  ,she 
should  follow  all  these  principles, 
and  at  the  same  lime,  try 
operate  with  America  for  corn- 
economic  interests,  ; 
the  peace  of  the  world. 


MOTOY.UK  I  TAKA  HAT  A 
A  Socialistic  Writer 
Of  course  it  ia  necessary 
a  nation  to  consider  interna¬ 
tional  interests  before  deciding  or 
"""1*  a  matter  by  her  own  free 

Such  Is  a  fnivoloug  argu- 
But  we  have  no  reason 
e  dissatisfied  with  another 
nation's  decision.  If  that  natloi 
determined  on  such  a  policy, 
niust  decide  on  ours  accord, 
ly.  It  would  not  help  anj 
saying  "good"  or  "bad"  ol 
another  country's  doing.  It  It 
withlin  one's  freedom  to  act  in 
way  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  care  for  such  a 

thing. 

is.  not  a  question  of 
‘good"  or  "bad,"  for  it  is  only 
natural  for  laborers  to  find  their 
wherever  wages  are  highi 
>ng  as  labor  is  only  me 
chandiso  under  the  cover 
human  flesh. 

is  not  tiime  to  criticize 
attitude.  The  attitude 
taken  Is  that  of  a  challenger,  and 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  It. 

It  is  not  a  question  what 
Mr.  Hanihara  meant;  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  to  deal  a  telling  blow 
the  Americans.  The  Japanese 
people  must  keep  this  in  mind. 

7.  I  do  not  care  whether  It 
closed  or  not. 

I.  A.  Congressmen's  political 
propaganda,  and  election  cam 
paign.  B.  No  cause.  C.  The  Wa¬ 
shington  Conference  was  t 
scheme  to  humiliate  Japan; 
America  is  expanding  her  arma¬ 
ments  regardless  of  tho  agre¬ 
ement.  It  was  folly  for  Japan 
have  been  deceived  by  Araer- 
.  E.  Suspicion  against  Japan's 
rising  Influence.  F.  Causes  aris¬ 
ing  from  actual  higher  efficiency 
Japanese  labor,  being  content- 
with  lower  living,  and  lower 
wages,  and  their  peculiarities, 
etc.  G.  Of  all  the  causes  mention- 
in  the  Question  8,  E.  E.  and  G. 
i  tho  causes  of  primary  Im¬ 
portance. 

I  do  not  know. 

10.  Whoever  talks  of  "friend¬ 
ship"  Is  an  enemy  to  tho  stats. 
How  to  deal  a  blow  ought  to  be 
tho  preliminary,  to  bo  followed 
other  plans. 


TSUNEGO  BABA 
A  Journalist 

1-  It  is  narrow  nationalism  to 
say  thnt  a  state  can  consistent¬ 
ly  enac’.  an  immigration  law  by 
its  own  free  will  only. 

2.  The  restriction  of  Immigrat¬ 
ion  Is  a  fundamental  mistake, 
and  the  discriminatory  treatment 
of  Jnpanese  Is  a  greater  mistake. 

3.  This  l's  a  trifling  question,  j 

4-  Of  course  not. 

S.  I  do  not  think  our  Ambas¬ 
sador  had  any  intention  to  treat- 
on  America  with  a  war  when  he 
used  iho  phrase  in  question.  But 
'grave  consequences"  means  a 
sort  of  threat.  The  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  entertain  some  such  thought 
when  they  nre  disgraced. 

7.  Splosedj’  ns  tho  President 

says  but  the  problem  Is  not  yet  j  excludes  Japanese,  while  other 

Rve  ’  .  nationalities  are  admitted  with 

rw-  ®  Wre  "0t  C,1US88'  restriction,  so  that  it  is  a  plain 

Congressmen  used  the  question  j  diacr!mlnlltlon  againat  Japanese. 

The  bottom  of  tho  questli 


KIMS©  HAYASHS 
An  Educationalist 


and  dangerous  for  Japan  to 
threnten  America,  but  at  the  same 
tlmo  we  ought  to  maintain  our 
honor  and  dignity  at  all  times. 
It  is  more  unnecessary  and  more 
dangerous  for  us  to  humlllato  our¬ 
selves  before  the  Americans. 

7.  Tho  problem  ought  to  bo 
solvod  by  nil  means.  For  that 
purpose  It  will  bo  necessary  for 
Japan  to  elevate  her  political  and 
economic  position  among  nations. 

8.  Tho  lnttor  half  of  F.,  and  G. 
were  tho  greatest  causes. 

9.  I  cannot  deny  the  fact  that 
the  colored  races  have  now  dis¬ 
covered  the  absurdity  of  the 
stereotyped  preaching  of  tho  pro¬ 
fessional  missionaries  on  frater¬ 
nal  love,  which  Is  the  kernel  or 
Christian  religion.  The  colored 
rnccs  will  Inevitably  desert  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

10.  Mutual  understanding  Is 
necessary  between  Japan  and 
America,  both  as  nations  nnd  peo¬ 
ples.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
Americans  know  of  tho  Japanese 
much  lens  than  the  latter  know 
of  the  former.  The  number  of 
the  Americans  who  know  tho 
Japanese  language  Is  less  than 
one-thousandth  of  the  Japanese 
who  know  English. 


seuchs  Murakami 

An  Educationalist 
Legal  consideration  would 
e  such  decision  permissible, 
but  according  to  the  principle  of 
humanity  und  internatonal  moraS- 
is  entirely  Inconsistent 
with  reason. 

Tho  'Gentlemen's  Agreement' 
been  fully  effectual  for  re¬ 
striction  of  immigration  of  un¬ 
desirable  laborers,  but  by  Clause 
C'  or  the  new  immigration  law, 
Japan  was  insulted  as  to  her 
honor  nnd  dignity  as  a  first 
Power.  I  am  at  a  loss  ho 
account  for  such  a  policy  on  the 
part  of  America. 

I  cannot  accept  it  Such 
important  matter  ought  to 
decided  on  careful  consideration 
of  the  facts,  and  fair  Judgement 
the  case. 

I.  It  wns  a  very  bad  policy. 
Japanese  emigrants  have  been 
criticized  as  "outcast  abroad, 
lesson  ought  to  be  learnt  from 
this  folly  nnd  mistake,  and 
definite  policy  should  bo  estab¬ 
lished  for  permanent  purposes. 

think  such  an  attitude 
Injurious  to  human  progress  nnd 
international  friendship. 

Tho  phrase  in  question  did 
not  mean  "threat."  The  Japanese 
trying  to  solve  tho  problem, 
by  appealing  to  American  public 
timent  which  respected 
'.  They  still  think  they 

•  No,  not  until  tho  Ruler  of 
Japan  makes  a  similar  statement. 
It  will  not  be  closed  until  full 
solution  Is  attained. 

A.  20*.  B.  5*.  C.  10*.  D.  20#. 
E„  10*.  P.  6*.  G.  30*. 

In  such  places  whore  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Christianity  is  made 
ma'nly  by  the  white  missionaries. 

ork  will  meet  some  hin¬ 
drance.  although  religion  and  the 
American  Government  will  be  dif¬ 
ferentiated.  This  will  particularly 
he  the  cose  as  tho  people  awake 
tional  pride,  justice  and 
humanity. 

0.  On  Japan’s  part,  it  will  he 
essary  to  strengthen  tho  nn- 
'onnl  resources  and  elevate  tho 
standard.  On  America's 
part,  It  will  be  necessary  to  return 
her  old  ideals,  to  cultivate  in¬ 
ternational  understanding,  nnd  to 
aacriflee  all  things  which  are  con- 
'dered  as  contrary  to  this  pur¬ 
pose. 


problem 
the  people? 

2.  Tho  United  States  is  onforelnfl  _‘h; 

lion 


questionaire 

-  - 

initoo  ai»»  —  — ■ —  ....  '  ^mmlgra- 

I  European  Immigrants,  restricting  the  inflow. 

...  are  told  that  Japan  «lono  1 reason  to 

complain,  on  which  particular  el«u«J  ,n  '•«  you 

find  tho  around  for  your  dSsaatisfocti° 

3  Tfc-5  ouota  regulation  is  based  on  tho  number  of 
lmn.Ur.nU  «h.  .nlurf  U»  U?"“j  *l»” 

there  wero  hardly  any  Japanese  Imr.fiB  a  ®"‘er,nB  Amcr- 
ica  Will  you  be  satisfied  If  the  quoin  ragu.atlon  !s  appliad 
to  Japanese  Immigrants  on  tho  some  basis  with  othar!  | 
nationalities? 

fl.  Do  you  Ihlnk  II  »~  ■  «°°d  P tt'JjT  ,J‘“n1  "’ll  1 
she  allowed  mostly  the  lower  class  of  laborers  to  emlgraSo  | 
to  America? 

S  What  do  you  think  of  the  American  attitudo  in  1 
piscine  strict  restriction  on,  and  in  ■*«»*"»«"■  the  number  i 
of  •‘hoso  intelligent  classes  of  Japan880  going  to  America  g 
such  Bsmomticrs  and  clerks  of  Japanese  banks  a„d  £om„  j 
marcfal  houses  already  doing  business  In  America  and  ,i«0  J 
these  who  are  going  there  to  P*^u0  studies  l„  schools  J 
and  colleges? 

8.  Do  yoo  think  on,  «ll.d  th.l  -j 

Hughes?  Do  you  think  th«t  Ptopto  h,d  over  S 

entertained  any  such  thought  toward  America? 

?.  President  Coolidge  is  reported  to  have  stated  that 
She  Immigration  disagreement  between  America  and  japan  | 
S8  R0W  closed.  Do  you  really  think  tho  question  is  closed? 

8.  Tho  prowot  of  !h.  J.s.no,. 

w«8  caused  by  Congress  enacting  the  discriminatory  |aw 
against  Japanese  as  «  race.  To  wh!=h  °'  lowing  g 

causes  o*  -asaons  de  you  attribute  the  Congressional  act?  fc 

Plsase  give  ratio  to  supposed  cause. 

A.  Momentary  impulsiveness  of  Congressmen. 

5.  Causes  traceable  to  certain  propaganda  carried  8 
an  by  a  third  party. 

S  Discontent  of  American  militarists  in  the  pres-  1 

‘  on*  naval  ratio  agreed  on  at  .the  Washington  I 

Conference. 

D.  Causes  traceable  to  party  politics  preluding  tho  j 
Presidential  election. 

E  Misunderstanding  on  suspicion  existing  against 

Japan  from  tho  perspective  of  American  Far  i 
Eastern  Peiicy. 

F.  Causes  arising  from  actual  inferiority  of  Japa-  1 
nese  immigrants  or  from  their  peculiar  quali-  8 
ties  threatening  She  living  of  American  working  1 
classes. 

6,  Raea  prejudice.  Of 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  In  regard  t©  the  future  of  1 
Christian  missionary  work  among  tho  so-called  colored  5 
races?  Will  the  racial  discrimination  In  the  new  American  8 
immigration  law  hinder  Christian  propagation  In  the .  Far  B 
East? 

10.  What  future  course  should  America  and  Japan  § 
follow  So  improve  the  present  rotation? 

■lMIBHHIHmill— IBWmilHIMtiUMBM— 


BARON  YOSHIRO  SAKATAN! 


to  win  voti 

9-  It  Is  actual  bankruptcy  for 
Christinni’y. 

Tho  only  solution  is  to  give 
narrow  nationalism,  both  Ja¬ 
pnn  and  America. 


Under  the  present  system  of 
restriction  of  immigration  is 
•ithin  tho  people's  freedom,  so  far 
there  is  good  reason  for  it. 

.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  tho 
discriminatory  clause. 

This  will  be  a  serious  in¬ 
convenience  for  Japan,  ns  n  na¬ 
tion  which  has  been  so  late  in  be¬ 
coming  a  party  to  international 
intercourse.  But  in  theory  we 
cannot  but  accept  it. 

It  is  not  a  good  policy  at  any 
time  to  send  out  emigrants  with¬ 
out  proper  training  as  to  customs, 
manners,  and  other  necessary 
things. 

The  American  altitude  is 
entirely  wrong,  when  freedom  for 
international  intercourse  13  re¬ 
spected  in  all  civilized  countries. 

I  cannot  think  the  phrase 
meant  a  "threat”  in  any  sense. 
The  Japnneso  people  are  honest 
and  respectful,  so  that  they  do  not 
commit  such  folly  as  to  threaten 
another  nation.  The  moment  they 
determined  on  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion,  they  cannot  stop  until  they 
attain  their  object. 

om  the  President's  stand¬ 
point,  he  may  have  thought  it  clos- 
fter  his  approval  of  the  hill, 
but  this  idea  is  only  for  America; 
internationally  tho  disagreement 
1.  This  may  be  legal  In  theory,  has  just  commenced,  und  will  bc- 
but  between  nations  with  equal  come  complicated, 
honor  and  dignity,  such  freedom  8.  A.  22*.  B.  1*.  C.  2*.  B.10*. 

cannot  apply.  E.  5*.  F.  10*.  G.  B0*. 

Tho  law  in  question  entirely  g.  As  this  would  affect  the  vi¬ 
tal  elements  of  tho  faith,  the  hin¬ 
drance  will  bo  serious. 

10.  "Nothing  is  settled  until 
rightly  settled."  It  will  bo  enough 
for  Congress  to  accept  the  Prcsi- 


is  the  anti-Japanese  sentiment. 
It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
discuss  such  details  of  regulation. 

4.  Emigrants  from  a  country 
aro  as  a  rule  those  who  aro  un¬ 
fortunate  in  tho  mother  country. 
It  was  not  n  question  of  policy. 

5.  It  Is  a  disadvantage  nnd  folly 
nllow  such  attitude  on  cither 


MASAHiDE  ASA- 
rivate  Secretary  To  Ex-Fremi 

A  state  which  receives  im-  side;  it  will  only  intensify  the 


migrants  Is  leglmately  entitled  to]  feeling  in  both  countries, 
enact  a  law  to  restrict  such  im-  8.  I  do  not  think  tho  phrase, 
migration  by  its  own  freo  will,  j  "grave  consequenses,”  meant 
"  lhat  another  slate  which  wishes  '  “voilcd  threat.”  It  is  unnecessary 


dent’s  words,  “unnecessary  nnd 
regrettable.”  A  person  who  has 
insulted  another  is  responsible  to 
right  the  wrong  done. 


RSKUJi  AKABOSHi 
A  Businessman 

■  ■  I  think  this  Is  necessary  for 
a  slate  to  protect  .ts  own  Interests. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  tho 
discriminatory  clause. 

3.  I  think  there  is  no  reason 


to  oppose  such  regulation, 
same  ground  as  I  ai 
Question  1. 

I  do  not  Ihlnk  It  was  a  Booa 
policy.  St  wns  rather  due  to  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  tho  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people. 

This  is  an  extremely  un¬ 
reserved  anti-Japanese  altitude, 
quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  such 
great  nation  as  America  Is.  I 
also  think  this  will  bo  disadvant¬ 
ageous  to  America. 

‘  I  think  this  was  a  senti¬ 
mental  Interpretation  on  the  part 
American  politicians, 
advantage  taken  by  them  for  their 
purpose.  For  tho  words  did 
not  really  mean  a  “threat,”  nor 
"d  any  Japanese  entertain 

threat,  or  a  challenge  for  war. 

7.  I  do  not  think  it  closed. 

8.  A.  20  per  cent  D.  10  per 
cent  F.  30  per  cent  G,  40  per  cent. 

9.  It  will  hinder  for  sometime, 
but  ultimately  thero  will  be  no 
hindrance,  because  Christianity 
has  been  established  in  Japan  on 
an  Independent  foundation  of 
Oriental  character. 

10.  The  dispute  is  quite  like 
one  between  children.  In  which 
their  parents  have  been  obliged 
to  Interfere.  Mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  friendship  will  gradually 
make  the  children  understand  the 
disadvantages  of  the  quarrel,  and 
the  parties  will  shako  hands  with 
a  happy  smile. 


when  tho  Japanese  become  truly 
worth  respecting,  other  nations 
will  inevitably  approach  ua  for 
frlendjl^— 


JJRO  SAKAGUCH1 
A  Journalist 

1.  I  do  not  think  this  could  be 
done,  beenuso  of  international 
peace,  nnd  of  human  co-existenee. 

2.  It  is  tho  question  not  only  ot 
tho  number  of  immigrants,  but 
also  of  citizenship  denied  to  Japa¬ 
nese,  and  other  discriminatory 
treatments  against  tho  colored 
races,  that  dissatisfy  me. 

3.  Tho  quota  based  on  1890  is 
not  fair,  and  moreover  such  a  re¬ 
striction  is  almost  prohibitive 
against  Japanese. 

4  .  From  the  outset,  America 

wanted  cheap  nnd  industrious 
Japanese  Inbor.  nnd  Japan  simply 
complied  with  her  request 
sending  such  labor  to  America.  It 
was  a  demand  supplied  through  an 
ordinary  economic  agency. 

5.  This  attitudo  endorsed  Amor- 
ica's  dislike  of  Japanese  whom 
they  aro  trying  to  exclude  on  all 
kinds  of  pretexts.  In  other  words, 
the  Americans  intend  to  exclude 
all  colored  races,  of  which  the 
Japanese  are  one. 

6.  American  politicians  inter¬ 
preted  the  phrase  ns  it  suited 
their  own  convenience.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Jnpanese  should 
have  such  a  thought. 

7.  The  President  may  have 
thought  it  closed,  but  its  solution 
shall  require  full  agreement  by 
both  parties  concerned. 

S.  A.  30*.  D.  20*.  G.  60*. 

9.  The  propagation  will  bo  non¬ 
sense.  I  am  also  afraid  it  mny 
prove  fruitless. 

10.  It  will  entirely  depend  or 
both  parties'  fnir  and  gentleman¬ 
ly  cooperation,  and  mutual  efforts. 


humane  typo.  Tho  most  deplor¬ 
able  tragedy  of  the  present  era 
is  the  progressive  "Prussianizing  ' 
of  America,  the  conqueror  of 
Prussia. 

S.  Not  a  bit!  Japanese  people 
•vo  learnt  better  tho  policy  of 
^atchful  waiting.’,' 
i-  No.  there  Is  still  u  time  to 
mend. 

s.  A.  G*.  B.  C.  D.  6*.  E,  6*. 
F.  15*.  G.  70*. 

9.  Not  much.  I  think.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  an  Oriental  religion,  not 
American. 

).  Giving  up  of  race  segrega¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.,  and 
repression  of  nationalism  and  mili¬ 
tarism  on  both  sides  in  order  to 
promote  the  spirit  of  universal 
brotherhood  In  God's  name. 


all 


ISO©  YAMAGATA 
A  Journalist 

Although  It  is  ideal  to  allow 
to  live  wherever  they 


DR.  GAKUZO  YOSHSNO 
An  Educator  and  Publicist 

1.  Yes,  of  course. 

2.  I  am  dissastlsfled  with  the 
discriminatory  treatment.  In 
other  words,  the  ineligibility  to 
citizenship  does  not  constitute  a 
logical  standard  for  discrimina¬ 
tory  treatment. 

3.  From  the  standpoint  referred 
to  in  my  Rhswer  to  Question  1. 

I  cannot  judge  as  a  Japanese.  I 
think  the  Americans  have  their! 
own  reason  to  Justify  such  regula¬ 
tion. 

4.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  bad 
policy.  But  ihe  Government's  at¬ 
titudo  after  sending  them  was 
very  improper. 

6.  I  think  there  is  considerable 
misunderstanding  among 
Americans,  and  for  that  misun¬ 
derstanding,  I  regret  to  say,  Ja¬ 
pan  is  responsible,  too. 

8.  I  do  not  think  so.  Nor  do 
I  thinlr  anyone  ought  to  think 
The  Japnneso  people  have  had 
thought  of  a  “threat." 

7.  As  a  matter  of  diplomatic 
formula,  it  ought  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  closed.  This  will  be  the 
case  with  Japan;  If  It  be  consider¬ 
ed  ns  continued,  it  will  bo  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  morality. 

8.  None  of  these  were  real 
causes.  For  this  wns  n  natural 
outcome  of  tho  changed  Amer¬ 
ican  immigration  policy  (stimu¬ 
lated  and  strengthened  by  the 
war),  of  which  there  Is  n  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  among  the  best 
informed  authorities. 

9.  The  effect  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  legislation,  which  is  a  pure¬ 
ly  political  matter,  upon  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  be  only  temporary: 
there  will  bo  no  hindrance  ulti¬ 
mately. 

10.  As  a  Japanese.  I  will  speak 
of  Japan's  side  only.  Wo  should 
go  ahead  with  otir  own  determina¬ 
tion  to  improve  ourselves.  For 


UMENOSUKE  BE8SHQ 
An  Educationalist 

1.  Our  fathers  thought  so,  but 
tho  Americans  have  taught  ua 
that  It  should  not  bo  so. 

I  think  that  the  Americans 
are  a  people  who  will  have  their 
own  ways.  I  am  not  dissatisfied 
with  anything.  History  tells  us 
that  a  small  nation  alone  would 
complain. 

3.  Satisfied  or  not— that  Is  not 
the  question.  Eugenics  is  not  yet 
an  established  science.  America  is 
too  busy  a  country  to  apply  such 
a  "science."  The  Americans  aro 
always  too  much  In  a  rush  to 
think  calmly. 

4.  Is  there  any  country  on 
earth  from  which  tho  best  classes 
of  people  went  abroad  to  settle 
in  another  land?  Bid  any  good 
English  men  go  to  Australia?  Are 
the  Americans  who  have  come  to 
Japan  the  best  among  the  people 

B.  Great  as  tho  nation  Is,  its 
people  are  too  small-minded.  But 
are  not  tho  Japanese  excluded 
from  Australia,  too?  Bo  they  get 
admittance  into  the  British 
Dominion  In  Africa? 

6.  Please  put  this  question  to 
a  Jnpanese  who  car,  think  in 
English.  A  Japanese  who  thinks 
In  Japanese  could  not  find  a 
"threat"  in  tho  phrase.  I  always 
think  It  is  a  common  role  for  the 
Japanese  to  bo  threatened. 

7.  I  think  this  wns  President 
Caolidgo's  hope.  Tho  Japanese 
mny  be  silenced,  but  who  can  tell 
but  what  Congress  will  go  n  step 
further’  with  anti-Japanese  mea¬ 
sure?  For  America  is  an  irres¬ 
ponsible  country. 

8.  A.  Some  perhaps.  B.  No, 
perhaps  not.  C.  Rather  than  thle, 
I  think  it  wns  tho  consequence 
of  America's  participation  in  tho 
European  war.  I  read  many 
advertisements,  or  propaganda  on 
"military  education,”  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  periodicals.  B.  Not  only  the 
Republicans,  but  tho  Democrats 
also  nre  opposed  to  Japanese  Im¬ 
migration.  E.  Perhaps  tho  Amer¬ 
icans  are  not  pleased,  because  the 
Japanese  do  not  remain  children 
forever.  F.  This  and  Q.  wore  tho 
most  important  causes.  Q.  But  tbi 
Americans  do  not  think  it  Ss  "pre¬ 
judice":  they  think  tho  best  blood 
only  would  suit  their  purposes. 

8.  I  do  not  think  the  hindrance 
will  bo  serious.  For  as  a  matter 
of  fnct  it  is  the  Japanese  who  arc 
propagating  Christianity,  not 
Americans  who  are  now  a  sort  of 
flying  army.  There  is  no  Chris¬ 
tian  nation  on  earth;  It  cannot 
be  said  that  tho  new  immigration 
law  wns  enacted  by  "ft  Christina 
nation." 

10.  Neither  party  shall  flatter 
the  other.  I  suggest  that  ..... 
brethren  io  America  had  bettor 
return  home,  lost  they  should  suf¬ 
fer  more  by  staying  whore  the; 
aro  unwe!c°ma'  'What’s  tho  us 
of  nrgulnc  the  points  of  disagree 
monts?  The  more  wo  diocuss,  tho 
more  well  disagree.  To  quit  Js 
hotter  than  quarrel  with  each 
other. 


like  in  absolute  freedom,  it  would 
bo  impossible  under  the  prevail¬ 
ing  international  morality. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
discrimination  against  colored 

3.  I  shall  bo  satisfied  with  such 
regulation  in  the  absence  of 
discrimination. 

4.  I  think  It  was  an  unwise 
policy. 

B.  Such  is  an  attitude  unwor¬ 
thy  of  a  great  nation. 

6.  I  think  tho  phrase  is  im¬ 
proper  in  such  a  letter.  But  the 
Japanese  people  ns  a  whole  never 
entertained  such  thought  as  a 
■'threat"  against  America. 

?.  It  was  only  natural  for 
America  lo  ccmilider  it  closed. 
Jnpan  cannot  think  so. 

8.  I  think  G.  was  tho  most 
important  cause,  though  all  others 
wero  each  a  cause  to  some  extent. 

9.  I  suppose  the  American 
missionaries  will  gnd  their  posi¬ 
tion  extremely  difficult.  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  often  blamed  for 
unfaithfulness  to  their  profe 
doctrine:  the  American  action 
endorsed  the  accusation. 

10.  I  think  the  best  policy  is 
to  withdraw  all  Japanese 
emigrants  from  America,  to 
move  the  root  of  the  evil. 


Dr.  JUICH!  SOYEDA 
A  Publicist  and  Scholar 

1.  Although  I  admit  such  free¬ 
dom.  it  is  necessary  to  base  such 
restriction  on  fair  and  just 
grounds,  and  not  to  injure  an¬ 
other  nationality. 

2.  I  am  opposed  to  the  discrimi¬ 
natory  clause  which  is  unreason¬ 
able. 

3.  I  would  submit  to  the  quota 
regulation,  if  it  is  general  and 
conditional. 

4.  I  cannot  but  recognize  the 
carelessness  on  tho  part  of  the 
Government  and  the  people 
sending  such  emigrants. 

B.  I  am  opposed  to  such 
striction  as  entirely  inconsistent 
with  reason. 

6.  I  do  not  think  Ambassador 
Hanihara  used  the  phrase  to  r 
"threat."  The  Japanese  people, 
too,  simply  feared  of  grave  conse¬ 
quences  likely  to  grow  from  such 
unjust  legislation;  they  had 
thought  of  threatening  America. 

7.  Whatever  America  thought  of 
the  problem.  Japan  cannot  con¬ 
sider  it  closed.  She  should  not  be 
satisfied  until  full  justice  is  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  two  countries. 

3.  A.  30*.  B.  1*.  C.  2*.  D.  2*. 

7*.  F.  5*.  G.  30*.  "H."  Harm¬ 
ful  nnd  unfounded  nnti-Japnm 
propaganda  which  misled  1 
American  public  opinion— 50*. 

It  will  be  inevitable  for 
Christian  propagation  to  meet 
serious  hindrance  on  nccount  of 
this  action  which  is  contrary  to 

te  doctrine  preached. 

10.  It  is  necessary  for  both 
countries  to  enter  upon  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  tho  problem  that  a  per¬ 
fect  nnd  proper  agreement  ma; 
concluded.  This  will  bo  very 
portant  for  the  world  peace  anil 
civilization,  and  its  success  will 
depend  upon  tho  cooperation 
Japan  nnd  America. 


REISUKE  DANNO 
A  Businessman 


1.  No. 


Especially  when  there 
agreement  with  another 
country,  it  would  bo  international 
morality  to  got  that  country's  con¬ 
sent  for  such  restriction. 

2.  I  want  the  same  restriction 
as  for  European  nationalities. 

3.  Even  if  It  Is  only  nominnl. 
we  must  accept  tho  condition 
equal  to  other  nationalities.  It 
would  bo  bonenth  the  dignity  of 
a  great  nation  to  ask  more. 

4.  if  tho  law  for  citizenship 
had  been  tho  same  as  for  Euro¬ 
pean  nationalities,  I  think  better 
classes  would  have  emigrated.  It 

1  not  particularly  a  bad  policy 
Japan’s  part;  such  fact  was 
inevitable. 

3  cannot  sympathize  with 
such  an  attitude. 

Threat  is  always  felt  by  a 
weaker  party;  it  was  a  disgrace 
for  America  to  interpret  the 
meaning  a  "threat)." 
No  Japanese  have  over  thought 
of  threat;  we  arc  not  s°  many 
that  try  to  bite  the  tortoise.” 
No.  1  do  not  think  it  closed. 
A.  10*.  B.  10*.  C.  10*.  D. 
10*.  E.  20*.  F.  10*.  G.  30*. 

It  will  hinder. 

If  the  discriminatory  clause 
is  eliminated  Japnn  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied. 


?•  No,  it  Is  not  yet  closed.  The 
Japnneso  Government  and  tho  peo¬ 
ple  should  protest. 

s.  A.  Bi.  B.  6*.  C.  6*.  D.  IB*. 
E.  15*.  F.  6*.  G.  B0*. 

9.  I  ihlnk  tho  propagation  will 
become  absolutely  Impossible.  It 
will  be,  therefore,  ndvisablo  for 
tho  Japnneso  to  coopornte  with 
Christians  and  their  friends  for 
a  fundamental  solution  of  tho 
problem. 

10.  (1)  Abolition  of  tho  dis¬ 
criminatory  treatment.  (2)  For 
tho  immediate  purpose,  a  special 
arrangement  should  bo  made  with 
America  to  facilitate  travelling  .,t 
Japanese.  (3)  Newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  nnd  books  should  promote 
£htaUlU,  ',"derstand|ng  and  frlend- 
smp.  (1)  By  exchango  of  profes- 

ot'voen  the  two  countries, 
social  education  should  bo  enr- 

iMppnnil  <r:'  Japan  Should  invite 
■  nieinnt.onal  assemblies  for  vnrl- 
Purposes  to  meet  In  Japan. 

VUKICHI  MIKAMS 
A  Journalist 


por  for  a 
migration 

only.  . .  "-in 

with  ™  sroat|y  dissatisfied 
with  the  Clause  which  excludes 
Japanese,  *  by  such  an  indirect 
m  as  ineligible  to  citizenship." 

•  *  am  not  opposed  to  the 
quota  regulation,  because  Japan 
ner  own  accord  had  agreed 

upon  sc  ding  no  omigrant£|J 

lh®  Gentlemen’s  Agreement. 

4-  Thera  wore  many  points  in 
Japans  emigration  policy  which 
were  objectionable. 

B-  I  cannot  account  for  tho 
American  legislators'  psychology 

SJSSJFR*.  “»  «™  <*.wy 

of  the 


TATSUJIRO  UCHIMURA 
A  Patent  Attorney 

1.  No,  I  do  not  think  a  state 

n  restrict  immigration  by  dis¬ 
regarding  international  law  find 
international  good  faith. 

I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
absolute  prohibition,  instead  of 
restriction. 

I  cannot  accept  such  a 
quota;  a  quota  regulation  ought 
to  be  based  upon  Immigration 
census  of  a  more  recent  year. 
For  such  nationalities  as  sus¬ 
tained  chnnges  from  the  European 
war,  the  year  before  the  war 
ought  to  have  been  chosen. 

4.  The  sending  of  the  lower 
classes  of  laborers  alone  was  due 
to  a  peculiar  circumstance,  not 
to  a  policy.  It  would  bo  absurd 
to  criticize  the  policy. 

5.  This  American  attitudje  Is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  American 
principle  of  liberty  .equality  and 
fraternal  love. 

6.  Unless  Intentionally  so  con¬ 
strued,  the  phrase  could  not  mean 
a  "threat."  The  Japanese  people 
had  a  different  thought,  as  may 
be  seen  clearly  from  the  actual 
state  in  this  country  since  then. 

7.  I  do  not  think  it  closed,  as 
Tar  as  Japan  is  concerned. 

8.  A.  B*.  B.  5*.  C.  B*.  D.  10*. 
E.  IB*.  F.  10*.  G.  BO*. 

9.  The  colored  races  will  have 
prejudice  against  Christianity 
preached  by  the  white  race,  and 
will  try  to  show  them  what 
genuine  Christianity  is. 

10.  A  plan  should  be  studied 
for  the  revision  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  law  so  03  to  remove  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  element,  nnd  estab¬ 
lish  perfect  equality  between 
nationalities. 


violating  the  provisions . 
Treaty  between  tho  two 

6.  No. 


,  d0  not  think  11  meant 
a  throat  ’  in  any  way.  it  was 
a  warning,  worthy  of  an  Ambas- 
sador  from  n  friendly  nation. 

7.  No.  I  do  not  th(nk  it  closed. 
Japan  shall  further  protest 
against  the  legislation. 

S.  A.  30*.  B.  5*.  C.  5*.  D. 
6*.  E.  10*.  F.  20*.  G.  25*. 

9-  The  Chrlsbtan  doctrine  of 
fraternal  love  and  equality  and 
the  now  immigratfion  Law  aro 
contradictory  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  colored  races  will  no  long¬ 
er  listen  to  the  American  mission¬ 
aries'  preaching. 

10.  Both  Ameiiicn  and  Japan 
should  entertain  no  suspicion  and 
prejudice  one  against  the  other, 
and  should  cooperate  for  promo¬ 
tion  of  human  welfare. 


Dr.  JUNICHSRQ  !  MACK  A 
A  Civil  Engineer 

1.  Yes.  but  I  am  opposed  to 
iuch  restriction  or  discrimination 
as  violating  the  right  already  ac¬ 
quired  by  another  nation. 

2.  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  any 
treatment,  if  it  be  equal  to  all 
foreigners. 

I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
iminatory  treatment. 

Looking  back.  I  do  not  think 
s  a  good  policy. 

Such  attitude  is  unnccount- 
If  such  restriction  bo  placed 
friendly  nationalities,  there 
will  he  no  room  for  commercial 
intercourse,  nnd  the  world  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  days  of  seclusion. 

6.  No,  "threat"  wns  meant; 
Americans  were  thinking  of 
humiliating  Japan. 

7.  No. 

8.  G.  wns  tho  chief  cause;  C. 
nnd  D.  were  subsidiary  causes. 

9.  The  propagation  will  meet 
serious  hindrance. 

Some  international  pact  like 


TAKANGR!  NAKADA 
A  Businessman 

1.  When  there  is  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement,  one  nation 
which  is  the  party  thereto  has  no 
freedom  to  restrict  immigration 
without  the  other  party’s  consent. 

2.  Clause  C  of  Article  13  of  the 
new  immigration  law  is  a  serious 
insult  aimed  at  Japan. 

3.  No,  I  cannot  accept  the  quo¬ 
ta  with  1890  as  its  basis. 

4.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  n  good 
policy. 

5.  Such  an  attitude  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  tho  American  na- 

0.  It  is  a  perversion  to  read  the 
phrase  as  a  "threat."  The  Japa¬ 
nese  people  have  never  had  such  a 
thought. 

7.  I  do  not  think  it  closed. 

8.  A.  10*.  D.  20*.  E.  30*. 
F.  10*.  G.  30*. 

9.  Of  course  it  will  meet  seri¬ 
ous  hindrance.  There  are  already 
a  number  of  well  known  Chris¬ 
tians  who  have  cursed  America. 

10.  Japan  has  never  had  any 
hostile  sentiments  against  Amer¬ 
ica,  so  that  the  friendly  relations 
will  soon  return  if  America  ab¬ 
stain  from  any  action  that  would 
injure  Japan's  pride. 


H.  TAKAG! 

An  Educationalist 

1.  Theoretically,  every  nation 
ought  to  have  such  freedom. 

2.  Clause  C.  of  Article  13. 

3.  Japan’s  protest  wns  against 
the  discriminatory  treatment,  and 
on  account  of  America's  promise 
not  to  give  such  treatment. 

4.  It  was  not  so  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy  as  a  natural  tendency, 
followed  by  unfortunate  conse¬ 
quences,  no  doubt. 

5.  I  do  not  thlhk  such  Is  Amer¬ 
ica's  attitude. 

6.  The  Japanese  peoplo  had  no 
thought  of  a  "threat,"  nor  did 
our  Ambassador  mean  to  threaten 
America  when  ho  used  tho  phrase. 
But  wo  must  recognize  tho  fact 
that  It  particularly  offended  tho 
Senators,  which  was  not  expected. 

7.  As  a  matter  of  form  it  mny 
bo  considered  as  "closed."  But  in 
substnneo  the  problem  remains  to 
bo  solved.  Tho  real  estimation  of 


RilCHIRG  HO  AS  Hi 
An  Educator  and  Writer 

1.  Legally  yes,  until  national 
sovereignty  is  limited  by  interna¬ 
tional  pact,  but  morally  no,  in 
the  interest  of  humanity. 

2.  yfo  objection  to  tho  now 
Immigration  law  but  what  I  nm 
against  is  the  fnct  thnt  (ho  dis¬ 
turbed  Interpretation  of  tho  U.S. 
Constitution  makes  Japanese  in¬ 
eligible  to  citizenship.  That  is 
the  crux  of  the  matter. 

3.  No  objection,  if  tho  quota 
system  is  universally  applied,  ir¬ 
respective  of  race  or  nationality. 

4.  Of  course,  not.  Japan  must 
reap  the  fruit. 

B.  Recrudescence  of  medieval¬ 
ism  and  degeneration  to  bigoted 
national  egoism  of  the  most  in- 


tho  “Gentlemen's  Agreement"  ought  tho  nation.  Jnpan  or  America,  will 
bo  determined  by  what  course 
either  will  tako  nnd  whnt  solution 
either  will  offer. 

8.  A.  This  is  an  Important  fac¬ 
tor  to  nccount  for  tho  Insertion  of 
tho  anti- Japanese  clause.  F. 
Moreover.  Pacific  coast  anti-Ja¬ 
panese  agitators  succeeded  in 
influencing  Senators  in  their  lobby 
activities.  G.  Rather  than  mere 
"raco  prejudice,”  the  strong  Amer¬ 
ican  sense  .  of  raco  preservation 
influenced  tho  Congress  to  pass 


TOSHiO  FUJIWARA 
A  Bus 


Tho  United  States  cannot  decide 
by  her  own  free  will  on  account 
an  agreement  with  another 

ition. 

2.  I  sun  dissatisfied  with  the 
discriminatory  treatment. 

If  the  quota  bo  tho  same  for 
all  nationalities  including  Japan, 
It  cannot  be  helped. 

4.  Emigrants  are  always  of 
lower  classes;  it  is  not  due  to  a 
policy. 

B.  I  feel  most  displeased  about 
this;  I  am  particularly  opposed 
to  tho  discriminatory  legislation, 
because  it  is  extended  to  those 
other  clnsse3  of  Japanese. 

6.  It  did  not  mean  a  "throat"; 
it  wns  fear  on  their  part. 


the  bill. 

9.  I  think  the  hindrance  is  very 
grout.  fiJlio  missionaries  must  .feel 
greatly  pained  over  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  should  this  incident 
bring  to  tho  colored  people  their 
race  consciousness,  It  will  ,bq,  "a 
blessing  out  of  a  curse." 

10.  Mutual  understanding  a  a  In 
ideals,  character  nntl  psychology 
of  both  peoples  will  he  the  first 
step  toward  the  solution  of.  the 
problem. 
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INI  jKtaM 


'THE  GREATEST  FORWARD  STEP  TOWARDS  INTER¬ 


CONFERENCE  HAS  BEEN  FITTINGLY  DESCRIBED  AS 


DURING  THE  WINTER  OF  1921  2 2.  THIS 


IN  SESSION 


the  Washington"  conference  for  the  limitation  of  armaments 

. . .  .HR  1 1  Li  i  wc  oc  a  i  DCiC.F  W 


JAPAN  19  SIGNATORY  TO  THIS  AGREEMENT  AND  SHE  HAS  FAITHFULLY  KEPT  ALL  PROMISES 
5RIBED  TO  ON  THAT  MEMORABLE  OCCASION. 


NATIONAL  AMITY  AND  UNIVERSAL  PEACE 


JAPAN  IS  APPRECIATIVE  OF 
THE  SANE  THINKING  STAND 
AMERICANS  ARE  TAKING 
Mr.  T.  Yukl 

(From  Page  12) 


Answers  To  Questionaire 


It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there 
can  be  no  real  politics  or  diplom¬ 
acy  unless  It  is  based  on  justice 
and  closely  associated  with  econo¬ 
my.  Very  often,  however,  here 
have  been  would-be  politicians 
who  disregarded  justice  or  were 
ignorant  of  economy,  and  who, 
bent  on  promoting  their  own 
umbitioua  schemes  of  local  in¬ 
terest,  did  not  scruple  to  devise 
outrageous  and  unjust  political 
or  diplomatic  practices.  History 
Is  fud  of  Instance!  Illustrating 
how  the  harmful  operations  of 
those  politicians  very  often  bring 
about  disastrous  effect  In  Internal 
uffairts  or  extern]  relations. 

We  must,  however,  remember 
that  both  politics  and  diplomacy 
ure  controlled  nowadays  by  people 
und  that  they  rest  on  democratic 
foundation.  They  no  longer  admit 
being  monopolized  by  so-called 
politicians.  In  these  circumstances 
we  must  exert  our  beat  to  promote 
domestic  and  international  peaco 
and  friendship  on  the  united  ef¬ 
forts  with  government. 

In  the  essential  feature  of  his 
business  und  as  regards  the  sphere 
of  his  activity  a  banlfer  or  a 
tinder  is  no  longer  insulated  but 
Is  international.  As  a  banker 
Japan,  therefore,  I  shall  try 
every  favorable  opportunity  that 
presents  Itself  to  minimize  Inter¬ 
national  discord. 

The  intellectual  classes 
America  know  too  well  what 
have  stated  above  and  for  the 
snke  of  justice  are  desirous  of 
getting  our  understanding, 
uhall  try  to  respond  to  theli 
Wishes,  I  shall  appreciate  fully 
1  tho  meaning  of  tiro  friendly 
lations  of  seventy  yearn  between 
America  und  Japan  and  the  most 
profound  sympathy  shown  us 
the  American  people  at  ‘.lie  ti 
of  the  earthquake  disaster 
shall  contribute  to  the  best  of 
ability  toward  promoting  the  e. 
luerclal  relations  between 
iwo  countries,  America  heading 
the  list  in  the  volume  of  our  ex 
port  and  Import  trade.  I  sincere, 
ly  hope  that  the  limit  of  mutual 
understanding  to  gradually  en¬ 
larged,  that  the  misunderstanding 
which  tho  American  nation  soemJ 
to  Ur  entertaining  towards  Japan 


ulthough  it  was  too  lute.  It  is 

quite  incomprehensible  to  me 
how  some  Senators  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress  took  it  ns  a  threat. 
Japan  was  not  in  a  position  to 
duQltire  war  on  the  United  States 
jwover  grave  might  be  the  im- 
igrution  issue,  lor  our  tradition¬ 
al  friendship  for  the  American 
people  did  not  permit  us  to  con¬ 
ceive  such  an  ideu,  Any  man 
onnnon  souse  should  have 
known  that  Japan,  oven  if  she 
had  hostile  intentions,  was  not 
foolish  enough  to  light  the  United 
States,  much  superior  to  her  in 
military  strength,  supported  by 
almost  unlimited  economic  and 
llnancial  resources,  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  evident  that 
Ambassador  Hanihura  had 
tontion  to  threaten  the  American 
people. 

7.  President  Coolidgo  mny 
aider  the  immigration  iheidem 
dosed,  but  the  Japai 
tioil  consider  it  othcnvii 
question  must  bo  kept  open  until 
it  is  satisfactorily  Bottled  for  bot> 
nations. 

8.  I  cannot  say  how  much  each  of 
those  items  mentioned  in  the  ques- 


S.  UCHIDA  l 

A  Diplomat  i 

Tho  admission  of  foreign 
ligrants  into  u  country  cun  be ! 
limited  by  tho  free  will  of  that 
ountry,  but  as  discrimination 
.gainst  any  particular  nation 
icccssurily  invites  complaints  and 
iroiests  lrom  the  party  concerned 
he  limitation  should  bo  effected, 
is  a  matter  ol  policy,  according  to 
the  principles  ol  Justice  und  equu- 
f  the  country  tuking  such  a 
step  means  to  muintain  cordial  re¬ 
lations  with  other  members  of  tho 
family  of  nations. 

'i.  Together  with  all  my  fellow 
countrymen  I  consider  tho  dis¬ 
criminatory  clause  against  th( 

Japanese  immigrants  in  the  Im¬ 
migration  Act  of  10114  to  bo  count- 
rary  to  the  principles  of  ji 
and  cquullty.  and  to  bo  a  broach 
of  International  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 

3.  I  huve  no  oojection  to  tin 
quota  if  it  is  equully  applied  to  ui; 
nations  sending  immigrants  to  tin 
United  States. 

4.  Even  beforo  tho  "Gentle, 
men's  Agreement"  wus  made  tho 

Japanese  Governoumi  had  never!  tion8  contrjbuted  to  the  passage  of 
encouraged  emigration  of  laborers  th0  jni,unCso  exclusion  clause.  My 
nto  tho  United  States.  The  pass-  answer  to  your  quostion  is  only 
orts  were  issued  only  to  those  |  hypothetical.  I  presume  that  in 
coplo  who  were  invited  by  Amer-  America  there  are  some  peoplt 


papors  in  that  country  appeared 
to  bo  opposed  to  such  a  measure. 
We  must  hold,  however,  the  whole 
American  nation  responsible  for 
the  iifjustico  committed  against 
Japnn  by  their  agents  in  Congress, 
I).  The  discrimination  against 
different  races  in  the  new  Im¬ 
migration  Act  has  made  the  work 
of  AmeHCah  missionaries  in  the 
Far  East  quite  useless,  particular¬ 
ly  in  Japan.  Who  would  listen  to 
the  preaching  of  the  missionaries 
from  a  so-called  Christian  nation 
who  do  not  follow  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  commit  injustice 
against  thone  to  whom  they 
preach?  In  Jupan  Christianity  is 
now  well  rooted  and  is  going  to 
grow  steadily  without  any  foreign 
assistance  or  interference.  Those 
American  citizens  who  contribute 
to  tho  fund  for  sending  mission¬ 
aries  to  Japan  could  make  better 
uso  of  their  money  for  missionary 
work  at  homo. 

10.  One  of  the  ncecssal'y  nicaH 
urea  to  maintain  cordial  relations 
botween  Japan  and  tho  United 
States  is  to  remove  the  sourco  of 
international  irritations;  that  h 
to  say,  to  1-opeal  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  tho  discrim 


By  MOTOSHIGE  OSEKO, 

Hoad  of  Soolal  Education  Buroau, 
Tokyo  Municipality 
1.  When  nationalism  is  every¬ 
thing  as  it  is  today,  a  nation  may 
have  such  freedom,  but  in  a  high- 
stage  of  civilisation  there  will 
no  such  freedom, 

:,  Tho  American  attitude  to  ex¬ 
clude  nationalities  ineligible  to 
citizenship  is  intolerable. 

I  cannot  accept  it  but  it  ean- 
be  helped.  As  Japaneso  Im¬ 
migrants  are  causing  such  trouble, 
it  may  be  wiser  to  give  up  tho  idea 
of  sending  thorn  at  all. 

4,  “A  good"  or  "bad"  policy  is 
not  the  quostion  i  it  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  immigrants  that  they  bolong 
to  lower  classes. 

6.  Tho  Americans  aro  too 
nervous,  and  too  narrow-minded. 
At  tho  same  timo,  we  must  not 


tory  clnuse  against  Japaneso  at 
tho  earliest  possiblo  occasion,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prohibit,  on 
tho  part  of  Japan,  emigration  to 
America  of  a  certain  class  of  peo- 
plo  who  aro  considered  undosir- 
ablc  in  that  country. 


overlook  tho  fact  that  anti-Japan- 
ism  is  rooted  in  race  prejudice, 
and  such  ia  the  tendency  which 
none  can  stop  after  many  years' 
constant  ugitation  in  the  United 
States. 

6.  Eecause  the  phrase  could  be 
interpreted  us  a  "veiled  threat," 
some  Amerioan  politicians  were 
offended  at  it.  Or  ono  might  say, 
they  took  advantage  of  it.  Somo 
Japanese  had  such  a  thought, 

7.  President  Coolidge  may  liav' 
really  thought  it  closed,  bui 
think  anti-Jupanism  is  to  oon 
tinue  until  civilization  makes  such 
progress  us  to  stop  it. 

8.  G.  Cuuse  No.  1. 

F.  Cause  No.  2. 

E.  Cause  No.  3. 

A.,  B.,  C.  &  D.  aro  all 

very  important. 

0.  This  will  probably  provi 
incentive  for  Japaneso  Christians 
to  become  independent  of  foreign 
support.  Religion  transcends  stuto, 
but  in  fact  it  is  not  so  dovelopcd. 
In  quantity  the  Christian  religion 
in  Japan  may  be  affected  by  the 
unti-Japaneso  legislation,  but  in 
quality  it  may  be  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  it, 


ITARU  Nil. 

A  Critic 

I  think  a  nation  can  do  so 
by  her  own  free  will  .particularly 
tho  United  States  wh.ch  has  not 
joined  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  International 
friendship,  whether  It  should  ro- 
quiro  another  nation's  consent. 

2.  Such  a  poor  socialist  as  i 
am  suffers  from  various  discrimi¬ 
natory  treatments  and  exclu- 
even  in  my  own  country. 


This  is  a  very  difficult  ques¬ 
tion.  for  It  Is  a  racial  problem. 
The  real  friendship  botween  Japan 
and  America  will  bo  impossible 
until  the  world  progress  from  mili¬ 
taristic  nationul.siu  to  internation¬ 
al  association,  without  uny  arma¬ 
ment  for  warlike  ambition,  For 
the  present,  therefore,  I  think 
'Japan  should  withdraw  all  her 
I  emigrants  from  America,  to  better 
maintain  friendship. 

The  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries  will  bo  constantly 
threatened  so  long  ns  the  world 
morality  is  low,  and  each  nation 
stands  upon  narrow  nntionu 


n,  therefore,  particularly  dis- 
•tlsiled  with  tho  discriminatory 
immigration  law  of  America 
•hich  is  a  capitalistic  country. 

4.  I  do  not  understand  why 
labor  unions  in  Amcr.ca  should  be 
opposed  to  the  Japanese  pro- 
lnstead  of  sympathising 
with  thorn, 

I  think  this  is  too  narrow¬ 
minded. 

It  depends  upon  tho  mcntul 
condition  ol  the  reader  whether 
o  interpret  tho  phrase  as  a 
threat,"  or  not.  Tho  words  had 
nothing  to  do  with  tho  thought  of 
tho  Japanese  peoplo  at  tho  t.:mo; 

8,  A.  10*.  D.  30*.  E.  25*.  F. 
IB*.  G.20*. 

U.  I  do  not  think  it  will  hinder. 

„  10.  Whatever  course  may  be 
taken  for  friendship  between  the 
two  countries,  permanent  solution 
will  bo  impossible,  so  long  as  tho 
two  countries  stand  on  tho  capi¬ 
talistic  principle.  The  people  in 
both  countries  must  give  up  capi¬ 
talistic  Nationalism  and  both  na¬ 
tions  should  npprouoh  each  other 
for  true  mutual  understanding. 


iployers  or  by  tho  pros- 
aus  economic  conditions  on  thi 
iffic  coasts.  After  the  "Gentle, 
l's  Agreement,"  the  Jnpanesi 
Government  practically  stopped 
ilgration  of  tho  labor  class  to 
America.  I  think,  therefore, 
country  is  not  responsible  for  the 
presence  of  tho  Japanese  labor 
class  in  tho  United  States. 

0.  I  nin  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
scrimination  against  the  Japa- 
!se  subjects,  such  discrimination 
;ing  an  insult  to  our  nation. 

6.  Whether  tho  phrase  "grave 
consequences"  used  in  tho  letter 
of  Ambassador  Hanihnra  address¬ 
ed  to  Secretary  of  State  Hushes 
can  bo  construed  as  a  threat 
not  depends  upon  international 
situation  ut  the  time. 
phniNe  did  not  mean  any  threat 
is  thoroughly  explained  by 
second  letter  of  tho  Ambassador 


friends  of  Justice  and 
(air  pluy  in  international  dealings, 
at  the  same  timo  there  arc 
many  egoists  who  always  look 
aftor  nothing  but  their  own  in- 
the  general  interests  of 
tho  country  being  out  of  thoir 
...ght  and  they  having  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  jUBtico  and  fairness  towards 
foreign  nations.  The  former  were 
naturally  opposed  to  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Japanese  In  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  immigration  and  express¬ 
ed  their  views  in  the  press  and 
speeches,  but  not  being  organized 
they  failed  to  take  strong  concrete 
In  tho  Congress:  whilo  the 
latter  including  the  labor  class  and 
politicians,  who  desired  to  secure 


be  dispelled  ns  soon  ns  posslbl 
and  that,  awakened  to  the  full 
sense  of  injustlco  of  the  anti-Ja¬ 
panese  llglslation,  Americn  shnl 
spoedUy  rovoKc  It  on  hoy  own  Ini. 
ilatlv*. 


well  a 


ionnl  elections,  the  votes  of  those 
,vho  could  not  compete  with  Japa¬ 
nese  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
were  organized  for  the  exclusion 
of  Japanese  immigrants,  nnd 
making  uso  of  thoir  political  ma¬ 
chines  they  undo  desperate  efforts 
nnd  brought  Irresistible  pressure 
upon  politicians  of  Congress,  That 
Is  why  tho  anti-Japanese  clause 
was  passed,  although  incut  hOWo- 
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The  United  States  Has  Not 
Followed  Her  Traditional 
Policy  Of  Love  Of  Liberty 


Mrs.  Kalko  Inazawa  was 
born  In  St.  Charles.  Ill.,  and 
.studied  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity.  After  her  marriage 
to  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Ina- 
aiwa  at  Los  Angeles.  Califor¬ 
nia.  she  came  to  Japan  and  has 
been  teaching  ever  since.  She 
is  hostess  of  Kamakura  Rest 
Home  for  Christian  Workers, 
and  is  an  ardent  Pacifist. 

Notwithstanding  the  hosts  of  ir 
teresting  and  enlightening  article 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Japan 
Times  and  other  English-language 
papers  during  the  past  season, 
question  still  remains  unansw 
although  asked  again  and  again, 
viz..  Why  did  the  United  States 
Congress  mnko  so  much  trouble 
internationally  for  so  slight  i 
gain— if  it  is  a  gain— as  the  addi¬ 
tional  exclusion  of  148  Japanese 
immigrants  a  year?  And.  second, 
why  did  the  people  support  such 
seemingly  needless  and  even 
initial  legislation? 

Mr.  Zumoto.  of  the  Herald  of 
Asia,  has  hinted  at  the  real 
son.  but  so  far  as  I  know 
"psychology  of  the  man  in 
street.”  of  which  Viscount  Kaneko 
speaks  so  significantly,  has 
vet  been  set  forth  in  detail.  With 
j-our  kind  permission,  therefor, 
propose  to  present  an  explanation 
which  will  completely  answer  tin 
two  questions  given  above— ques¬ 
tions  which  come  up  again  and 
again  and  will  not  down  by 
application  of  superficial  ansu 
invective,  emotional  appeals, 
ingenious  suggestions. 


Discrimination  For  Ji 


Fir; 


let  ' 


the  i 


Committee 
Immigration  and  Naturalizatioi 
the  United  States  Congress, 
p.  137  of  the  Documents  recently 
published  by  the  Foreign  Office 
Japan,  we  read: 

"It  has  been  suggested  that 
Japan  he  placed  under  the  quota, 
since  the  immigration  from  that 
country  under  the  1S90  census 
would  thus  be  reduced 
minimum.  It  has  been  stated 
that  Japan  would  accept  thni 
solution.  That  plan,  however 
is  mast  objectionable  because  it 
would  at  once  place  Ja 
^lationals  ill  the  United  f 
in  conflict  with  qur  nutur; 

-  tlon  taws,  fiiiii  it  would  also  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favor  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  as  against  all  other  Asiatic 
races  ineligible  to  citizenship." 
Now  if  America's  naturalization 
laws  are  never  to  be  changed,  and 
if  all  Orientals  nre  to  he  forever 
excluded  from  Western  lands,  this 
reasoning  may  have  some  force, 
but  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  us  be¬ 
cause  it  implies  too  much  arid  is 
too  brief.  Let  us  go  deeper  into 
the  subject.  And  first  let  us 
digress  in  order  to  review  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  insofar 
ns  it  throws  light  upon  this  diffi¬ 
cult  problem. 

The  Nordic  Race 
Formerly  Japan  thought  of 
America  ns  more  nltruistic  than 
she  really  was,  but  now  the  world 
at  large  is  criticizing  her  for  the 
opposite  tendency.  Since  the 
great  war  she  has  developed  an 
extreme  nationalistic  bias,  united' 
with  her  characteristic  material¬ 
ism.  Her  present-day  slogan  "1*0 
per  cent  American"  evidences  too 
complacent  a  satisfaction  in  the 
specific  culture  already  attained 
and  far  too  little  appreciation  of 
the  elements  which  are  lacking  in 
her  own,  but  might  easily  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  an  alien  civilization. 
Note  Schurman's  speech  before  the 
Rotary  Club  at  Tientsin  and  re¬ 
cent  magazine  articles  on  selec¬ 
tion  of  immigrants;  also  Tagore's 
gently  sarcastic  allusion  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Nordic  race  predilection. 

Is  it  true  that  Uncle  Sam  even 
posed  ns  the  Gieatheart  Japan  has 
fondly  imagined  him  to  be  ever 
since  the  days  of  Townsend  Har¬ 
ris?  Americans  are  often  called 
idealists,  but  are  they  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  kind?  Of  noble  exceptions 
there  are  many,  wo  all  know,  but 
how  about  the  mass?  Over  and 
over  again  Japan  speaks  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  justice  and  humanity,  per¬ 
haps  because  “the  square  deni,” 
to  express  Rooseveltinn  honesty,  is 
so  often  used  by  them  nowadays 
But  is  it  not  from  her  early  his¬ 
tory  that  America  has  gained  her 
reputation  for  loving  liberty  and 
democracy,  justice  and  humanity? 
Surely  a  people  who  wrenched 
their  independence  from  the  mother 
country  at  such  a  price  would 
never  deny  liberty  to  others,  so  it 
lias  been  thought  and  said.  And 
again,  in  the  Civil  War,  did  she 
not  send  forth  her  sons  in  multi¬ 
tudes  to  secure  liberty  and  justice 
for  the  negro,  later  even  amending 
the  Constitution  to  this  end7 
Many  Dark  Pages 
From  the  beginning  the  Puritans 
came  to  the  New  World  for  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  but  soon  denied  this 
boon  to  others.  Following  the 
dark  history  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  to  the  Indian,  only  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  a  tardy  justice 
found  favor  in  the  policies  of 
legislators  Read  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson’s  “Ramona"  for  tho  story 
of  how  California  obtained  from 
the  "Native  Americans"  and  their 
Mexican  neighbors  the  soil  which 
she  is  now  denying  to  Orientals. 
After  lighting  the  bloodiest  war  in 
her  history  for  the  sake  of  the 
slave  and  national  unity,  has  not 
the  North  as  well  ns  the  South 


I  permitted  the  practical  disfran 
chisement  oi  tho  negro?  AfUi 
repeatedly  stating  that  they  wen 
I  taking  part  in  tho  European  woi 
to  defeat  tho  principle  of  "niigln 
makes  right."  and  "to  make  tin 
world  safe  for  democracy."  did  no 
Americans  withdraw  froin  tin 
organization  of  peace,  and  did  not 
Senator  Beveridge  claim  that  i. 
was  not  for  altruistic  reasons  they 
bad  sent  men  and  money  abroad  .' 

If  in  reality,  then,  America  ir 
chiefly  concerned  with  what  wil' 
benefit  her  own  citizens,  why  did 
doors  so  wide, 
bidding  the  world  come  in?  Part- 
beliove  from  selfish  and 
partly  from  noble  reasons.  Euro¬ 
pean  nationals — Germans.  Swedes, 
Italians,  Bohemians,  and  others — 
ilnited  both  brawn  and 
brain  to  make  the  United  States 
ul  nation  she  has  be- 
e  immigrants  at  first 
laborers  in  city  and 
s  farm  and  factory 
as  house  and  office 
became  prou 
s  a  home  for  the 
nations,  and  cole- 
song  and  story 
‘  thi 


country,  as 

vants.  Amer 
her  reputation 
oppressed  of  . 

brated  this  i 

land  of  the  fr 
homo  of  the  brave,"  at  first  ut¬ 
tered  in  pride,  becamo  almost  a 
byword  later,  when  America's 
ideals  grew  more  materialistic. 
But  tho  country  was  so  vast  in 
extent  and  so  many  strong  men 
needed  to  open  up  new  parts, 
that  all  were  welcomed  and  easily 
found  places  for  themselves  in  the 
lew  republic. 

Th®  Color  Question 
In  the  south,  where  labor  was 
-equired  in  the  tobacco  and  cotton 
fields,  slaves  were  brought  in. 

bile,  the  morality  of  their 
ploitation  was  no  doubt  questioned 
n  tho  first,  yet  the  South 
largely  aristocratic  in  sentl- 
it  and  practice  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blacks  met  a  cry 
ing  need  and  soon  becamo  part 
of  the  established  policy 

However  Northern  protests  he¬ 
mic  increasingly  emphatic,  and 
om  1861-5  the  Civil  War 
fought  to  preserve  American  prin¬ 
ciples  and  extend  American  rights 
the  negro.  From  this  point  on 
American  history  begins  to  change. 

The  northern  people  who  went 
•  business  or  plensuro  bo- 
mdorstand  and  adopt  tho 
southern  attitude  -toward  th  i 
and  gradually  both  sections 
approached  more  nearly  in  their 
policy.  The  South  freely  admits 
that  slavery  is  an  indefensible  in¬ 
stitution  and  does  not  desire  to 
bring  it  back  but  the  North,  in¬ 
stead  of  insisting  upon  perfect 
quality  for  the  negro,  is  acquiesc- 
infringements  of  the 
Constitution  and  even  tolerating 
and  sometimes  imitating  the 
fiendish  practice  of  lynching, 
though  this  evil,  wo  are  glad  to 
steadily  decreasing. 
i  I  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  a  noted 
lecturer  spoke  on  -the  race  ques¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  negro 
nd  afterwards  in  student  confcr- 
I  noticed  that  the  general 
conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  a 
happy  solution  was  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  because  of  the  difference 
and  this  I  think  is  per¬ 
haps  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
America  now.  Removal  to 
Africa  on  masse  was  suggested 
nd  found  impracticable,  as  also 
the  suggestion  to  segregate  the 
negroes  in  some  one  state  of  the 
union.  Booker  Washington's 
scheme  of  industrial  education,  as 
•ied  out  at  Tuskegee,  met  with| 
general  approval  and  financial  | 
support,  but  lie  himself  was  social- 


LONG  EXISTING 
BARRIER  BETWEEN 
TV/O  COUNTRIES 


tuBPo,.a  so  »  nuito 
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tin,  Amoricnns,  S'd  ,  l"ll,| 


there  are  many 

FAIR  AMERICANS 
HELPING  US  NOW 


MATERIAL  WEALTH 
NO  QUALIFICATION  I 
FOR  LEADERSHIP' 


probably  de- 


Mrs.  Kiku-ko  Ynmnno  is 
Secretary  of  the  Japanese 
Women's  Suffrage  League. 
She  is  engaged  actively  in 
women's  social  welfaro  work. 

I  am  ono  of  thoso  Japanese  who 
is  individuals  feel  profoundly 
grateful  for  extraordinniy  benefits 
spiritual  and  material  Japan  has 
ed  from  the  United  States.  1 
lot,  however,  consider  the 
United  States  ns  a  nation  Is  In 
-osscsslon  of  perfect  justice  and 
umanity.  But  I  have  learnt 
to  respect  and  honor  the  Ainerl- 
for  \$iat  they  linvo  done 
Japan.  Having  come  In 
contact  with  the  anti-Japanese  le- 
ilation,  I  now  begin  to  think 
that  we  ought  to  look  into  the  bot- 
an  as  to  what  America  really  is. 
Between  tho  two  countries  there 
has  been  an  insurmountable  bar- 
consisting  of  difference  ii) 
national  character,  customs  and 
habits,  as  well  ns  in  individual 
training.  Tho  gap  was  consider- 
wide  that  mutual  inter- 
and  understanding  were 


decline  in 

laborers.  It  also  pr< 
terlorated  the  conditions  of  labor. 
Industry  Wins  Hat® 

But  I  wonder  whether  such  al¬ 
one  could  constitute  a  good  reason 
for  the  discriminative  tr® 
accorded  to  the  Japanese  Inboms, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  liberty 

and,  equality  which  tho  Am e 
ienns  always  proclaim  a 
own  principles.  W  t 

icans  could  not  iee»  1 

about  tho  peculiarities  o! 

to  consider  "the  fact'  that  the  Ja¬ 
panese  have  borne  all  salts  o 
Acuities  and  pains.  They  at® 'born 
farmers,  a  people  who  have  learnt 
patient  labor,  not  like  those  no¬ 
madic  people  who  know 
of  settled  life.  ... 

In  the  midst  of  insult  and  iWi 
eule,  the  JapnneBo  ffiborors  n 
ftuHlvated  tho  «».»  »"<>■ 
has  turned  out  fruitful  by  the  vi 

those  hard  l00*1"® 
irn  they 
in-1  ii v  benefits 

gave  unawares  tor  manj  " 

Japan  had  reaped  through  her  as- 

led  us  out  of  Isolation,  for  which 
wo  always  feel  grateful. 

Women’s  Task  To  Heal 
Tho  annual  increase  tln^  Ja- 


i  has 


fed  re.™  »» 
neso  legislation,  which  is  ui 
come  of  narrow  minded  >> 
po.iajism,  and  selfish  nationalism. 
A  u-oak  Oriental  nation  has  been 
niauu  a  victim  of  mistaken  patrio  ¬ 
tism;  her  prestige  has  been  tram¬ 
pled  down. 

Nevertheless 


i  bad 


will  tako  a  cal- 


there  are  some  Americans  who 
would  uphold  justice.  I  know 
there  are  some  American  women 
who  sincerely  hope  for  human¬ 
itarian  love  ana  peace.  Why 
should  tho  Americans,  who  would 
act  upon  altruism  uy  Uiinswanity, 
prove  so  cruel?  1  did  not  mink 
they  could.  O,  American  women! 
L.ot  us  see  your  power.  Hour 
power  has  been  so  signally  de¬ 
monstrated  by  your  triumphant 
successes  in  prohibition  nnftjul. 
fragottes'  movements'. 

While  we  plead  to  you 
like  this,  let  us  Japanese 
women  look  into  ourselves, 
that  wo  may  correct  whatever 
mistakes  wo  might  discover  in  our¬ 
selves.  Let  us  further  endeavor 
>  understand  America  better;  its 
ational  conditions,  and  its  pecu- 
ar  sentiments  and  life,  that  our 
mutuul  efforts  as  women  may 
contribute  to  tho  entire  removal  of 
this  disagreeablo  discrimination 
10  near  future. 


ostracized,  even  to  the  day  of 

his  death.,  by  the  whole  of  the |  Unnecessary  Affront 

South.  Just  recently,  as  wo  nil  I 
know,  very  serious  race  riots  took  lh®  t»UCHtlon  bow  to  per- 

place  in  widely  separated  aecggnalguado  th03°  aU'eady  aettled 
of  the  country.  In  Chicago  and! 

Washington  the  conditions  ap¬ 
proximated  a  race  war.  Serious 
os  the  question  is,  very  few  in¬ 
deed  advocate  social  equality  for  | 
the  negro,  yet  is  not  this  after  all  | 

•hat  must  come  befor 


they  ! 


tutors  on  the  Pacific  coast?  (And  yet 

Tho  people  of  the  United  States 
know  very  well  how  superior  in 
almost  every  respect  tho  Japanese 
i  to  tho  negroes,  but  a  majority 
voters  consider  the  inclusion  ot 
eparato  race  in  the  body  politic 
a  great  misfortune,  and  be- 
lse  of  their  experience  with  tho 
negroes  nro  determined  not  to 
make  the  attempt,  even  to  nssimi- 
the  Japanese.  They  do  not 
wish  any  Japanese  to  livo  perma- 
•ntly  in  the  United  States,  to 
tin  social  equality,  or  to  become 
citizens  with  tho  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  others  enjoy.  This 
is  shown  clearly  by  the  present 
laws  against  naturalization  inter¬ 
marriage,  landownership  and  leas¬ 
ing,  etc. 


America  to  leave  is  a  difficult  one,! 
especially  as  their  American-born! 
children  are  citizens  at  birth  and 
can  own  land  at  maturity  oven  if 
not  allowed  to  hold  it  under  the 
guardianship  of  their  parents  bo- 
foro  that  time.  These  hardy 


obtain  ’complete" 'justice'  for "orien- 1  !)ionccrs  llavo  Persevered  in  spite 
’of  tho  inconveniences,  persecution 
•epeated  deprivations  they 
American  Indians  Shove  suffered,  and  many  of  them 

Several  decades  ago  a  second! nro  justly  proud  of  tho  success 
race  problem  assumed  serious!  they  have  achieved  and  tho 
proportions,  when  tho  conscience]  American  friends  they  have  made, 
ot  the  people  was  aroused  regard- (The  Pacific  coast  agitators  have 
ing  tho  treatment  of  the  Indians,  been  able  to  limit  immigration 


yen  tho  most  determined1 
of  exclusion  say  they 
o  desire  to  insult  tho  Japa- 
r  even  annoy  them,  that 
re  1‘ioreiy  protecting  their 
;ople.) 

Exclusion  Unbeaarblo 
But  if  this  extreme  measure 
fails  to  drive  away  tho  Japanese 
on  the  Pacific  coast  what  further 
deprivation  can  ce  devised?  Most 
assuredly,  tho  amendment  ot  1 
Constitution  so  as  to  depr 
>,mericnn-born  Japanese  children 
of  citizenship  will  next  ho 
since  tho  preliminary  resolutions 
nave  already  been  introduced 
House  and  Senate  by  Messrs. 
Jones,  Johnson,  and  Raker.  Set 
pp.  28,  29  of  "Official  Documents.' 
On  what  grounds  will  this  amend¬ 
ment  be  recommended  to  tho  peo¬ 
ple?  If  the  ineligibility  of  the 
parents  to  citizenship 
enough,  it  will  doubtless  be  said 
that  as  Mongolians  are  forbidden 
by  California  low  to  marry  Cau¬ 
casians.'  these  children  would  be 
come  "undesirable  citizens"  and 
should  be  disfranchised. 

Now  if  wo  who  arc  trying 
understand,  though  wo  do 
Justify,  this  obstinate  race  pride 
in  America,  can  only  persuade  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  give 
it  all  up  once  for  all.  friendship 
may  still  bo  preserved,  and  by  a 
gradual  process  of  adjustment 
vital  assimilation  may  bo  brought 
about,  such  an  amalgamation 
no  mere  compromise 


r  subterfuge 

effect.  If  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  beenuse  of  American  sonsi 
tivcuoss  to  suggestions  from  out¬ 
side.  wo  should  got  tho  principle 
of  racial  equality  conceded  in  a 
world  council,  whether  tho  League 
of  Nations  or  some  other,  and 
should  then  work  for  its  accep¬ 
tance  by  Great  Britain  and  Amer 
•ait  for  its  gradual  ap 


Miss  F.  Ichikawa  may  lie 
said  to  be  the  foremost  lndv 
among  the  new  women  of  Ja¬ 
pan.  She  studied  in  America 
and  since  her  return  lias  been 
connected  with  women's  poli¬ 
tical  as  well  a3  social  move 
monts.  Sho  is  u  popular  wri¬ 
ter  and  Is  known  widely  in 
Japan. 

Not  as  a  Japanese,  but  as  a 
individual  person,  I  wish  to  con¬ 
sider  the  anti-Jnpaneso  problem 
before  us,  from  a  humanitnr 
•Iewpolnt. 

There  is  not  much  difference 
ween  Japan  and  the  United  States 
In  tho  fact  that  either  country 
a  state  not  only  excludes  ano- 
r  for  its  own  Interest,  or  pride, 
but  also  invades,  and  massacres, 
on .  the  pretext  of  "patriotism" 
which  Is  so  much  appreciated,  and 
encouraged. 

Accordingly  I,  as  a  Japanese, 
feel  ashamed  to  protest  against 
Immigration  law  which  the 
United  States  hns  enacted  from 
r  own  national  policy. 

Viewed  from  tho  present  day' 
nationalism,  tho  stop  taken  by  the 
United  States  may  be  considered 
proper  and  legitimate,  just  as 
Secretary  ot  State  Hugnes  said. 
But  I  can  by  no  means  justify 
what  is  called  "nationalism. 
Such  vices  or  oven  crimes  as  hat- 
1,  exclusion,  and  murder  which 
i  unpuruonuoie  between  in 
duals,  aro  considered  as  proper 
excellent  virtues  botw- 
states.  Is  this  justifiable? 

So  long  as  nations  stick  >c  such  | 
nationalism,  there  will  be  no  end 
of  international  dispute,  end  com¬ 
plicacy.  R  so  wo  must  expect  that 
unaror.edontod  tragedy  Of  world 
war  will  bo  repeated  as  a  matter 
or ‘course. 

Not  Utopia  But  Practical 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  such 
tragedies  and  crimes,  I  think  it 
meiy  necessary  to  construct 


EUROPEAN  POWERS 
CONSIDER  ASIA  AS 
COMMON  GRAB-BAG 


AMERICA  STRAYS 
FROM  PATH  OF 
CHRISTIAN  DUTY 


Mrs.  Hldc-ko  Oi  is  one  of 
tho  few  women  who  wore  sent 
abroad  for  study.  She  lived 
for  five  years  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  where  sho  studied  art 
and  literature.  Sho  Is  devot- 


would  say  nothing  on  this 
subject,  if  the  stutuo  of  "Liberty" 

■hlch  stunds  in  New  York  Bay 
ere  exclusively  for  ono  city,  New 
York.  Many  of  you,  Americans, 
might  suppose  that  Japan  would 
helplessly  look  on  and  do  nothing  kind  o 
when  you  insulted  her  by  an  anti-  Leront  colors,  kinds  ot 

“skins,  and  other  peculln 
dlffei 


ny  belief  that  God's 
■ppy  existence  ot  all  n 
earth.  God  has  given 


Japanese  law,  whatever  reason 
m  might  assign  to  it  Such  is. 
say,  too  hasty  a  conclusion  on 
)ur  part.  You  cannot  be  con- 
nt  with  anything  short  of'Amer- 
lca  first,"  nnd  you  might  go  ahead 
your  ideal  to  bo  the  first 
In  the  world  in  everything.  In¬ 
deed  I  saw  you  wore  first  in  the 
orld,  when  I  found  millions  of 
shoes  turned  out  in  a  day,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  -number  of  motorcars, 
the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  and  the  j  land 
like.  In  Ihe  application  of  sciences 
you  arc  first  in  the  world.  1 
would  say  nothing,  if  you  aro  sure 
that  you  remain  first  in  the  world 
when  you  aro  reduced  to  a  pure 
mind  without  any  heart  that  can 
feel  another's  pains.  You  might 
as  well-  boast  of  making  man  by 
machinery! 


oundatlon  of  justic 


3  and  liuman- 
-  Ideals  about 
as  religions,  customs,  and 
nners  common  to  all  mankind. 
;ro  will  bo  no  solution  for  the 
l-Jupanesc  problem  other 

difficult  matter  to  reconstruct  the 
present  states  on  such  a 
foundation. 

this  purpose,  it  will  bo 
to  cnangc  tne  present 
economic,  and  social  systems 
•lilch  nro  based  upon  self  inter- 
at.  It  will  also  bo  necessary  ti 
educate  men  In  such  a  way  as  noi 
to  become  selfish  and  exclusive 
according  to  their  environments 
reconstructed  wil 
entirely  different  from  ono  wo 
tv.  But  I  do  not  think  this  Will 
realized.  Tho  question  is  how 
minimize  sacrifices,  and  how  tc 
approach  tho  ideal. 

When  almost  all  Japanese  pro¬ 
claimed  for  boycotting  ot  Amor- 
cun  goods,  exclusion  of  American 
Urns,  replenishing  of  national  re- 
lourcos,  and  enforcement  of  tem¬ 
perance,  ns  counter-measures 
against  tho  anti-Japanese  legis¬ 
lation,  I  alone  promoted  a  peace 
movement,  and  an  antl-mllltaris- 
•ement  as  better  measures, 
emphasizing  that  such  would  be 
the  foundnmental  solution  of  the 
problem.  For  I  was  sure  that  "thi 
insult  given  by  tho  Americans  to 
Japan"  of  which  tho  Japanese 
were  so  indignant  could  be  ef¬ 
fectually  wiped  away  by  such 
measures  only. 


Mrs.  Kiyo-ko  Isliihara  is  a 
graduate  ot  tho  Japan.  Wo¬ 
men's  University.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  Dr.  Ishihava.  a  well 
known  physician.  Mra.  Ishi- 
liarn  is  interested  In  labor  pro¬ 
blems  and  was  a  Government 
delegate  to  tho  International 
Labor  Convention  hold  at  Gc- 


according  to  their 
several  characteristics.  He  fur¬ 
ther  has  given  them  several  domi¬ 
nions  nnd  territories,  according 
to  their  racial  peculiarities  and 
nntlonnl  distinctions.  America 
was  formerly  the  home  for  tho 
Red  race. 

The  history  ot  civilization  tells 
u3  that  Asia  was  the  first  civiliz¬ 
ed  land  in  the  world.  The  Chlneso 
civilization  was  hardly  inferior 
to  that  of  Europe,  and  yet  Asia 
is  the  home  for  tho  colored  r: 

To  these  races  a  very  extensive 
j  by  God. 

A  Career  Of  Conquest 
As  civilization  progressed  in 
Europe,  nnd  tho  population  in¬ 
creased,  the  land  became  too  limit¬ 
ed  for  tho  people,  and  hard  com¬ 
petition  was  stated  between,  dlf- 
icrent  nations  there.  They  had 
to  find  other  lands  for  their  in- 
population.  After  let 
discovery  of  America  by  Colum¬ 
bus  in  1492,  all  Europa  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  extension  of  dominl- 
and  the  conquest  of  other  na¬ 
tion's  territories. 

corresponding  period 
Japan  had  passed  from  the  long 
liko  condition  into  a  peaceful 
period  under  tho  Tokugawa  regime. 

third  Shogun  Iyemitsu  adopt¬ 
ed  and  exclusion  policy,  and  stop¬ 
ped  all  foreign  enterprises,  prohi¬ 
biting  internatlnnal  commerce, 
building  of  European 
style  ships.  Until  Iho  beginning 
the  Meiji  Era,  Japan  had 
entirely  shut  up  from  internation¬ 
al  Intercourse.  W.hile  the  Asia: 

enjoying  such  -  peaceful 
their  territories  had  been 
brought  under  other  nations' 
sway.  Tho  map  for 
days  shows  us  that 
ery  head  of  Asia  had  been 
put  under  tho  Russian  dominion. 
Who  were  the  owners  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippines?  By  whom  was  An  am 
habited?  What  about  the  ir 
extensive  India?  There  ore  900,- 
000,000  Asiatics  in  tho  continent, 
and  they  now  begin  to  find  their 
extensive  land  too  small  for 
to  inhabit.  They  are  too  gentle 
to  resist  other  races.  Asia  is 
longer  "Asia  for  tho  Aslans" 

The  foreign  dominions  in  A 
are  as  follows: — 

per  square  r 


rigidly  for  some  years  past  but 
this  has  been  accomplished  only 
by  dint  of  continued  bitter  and 
often  unscrupulous  agitation.  If 
even  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement, 
tho  anti-alien  land  laws,  and  other 
discriminatory  legislation  have  not 
succeeded  in  discouraging  tho 
Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

what  will'  do  it?  An  exclusion  lcu  anu  w»n,  iui  no 
law,  it  is  thought,  may  effect  the  plication  to  domestic  legislation. 

Dr.  Gulick  and  tho  Federal, 

Council  nro  onyine  Apm  will  no-  mir®  «>§  oolutlon  ot  tho  Jw»- 
copt  exclusion,  if  done  politely,  nre  nt.  sc -American  problem,  and  tur- 
But  this  is  stating  what 


As  the  latter  aro  tho  -true  i 
Americans,  no  excuse  can  be  given 
for  abridging  their  rights  except 
the  immaturity  of  these  Children 
of  Nature,  who  aro  just  emerging 
from  a  nomadic  or  semi-civilized 
state.  At  present  material  nnc 
educational  advantages  and  poli¬ 
tical  rights  aro  being  given  to  ni 
almost  embarrassing  extent,  per¬ 
haps  to  atono  for  past  greed 
cruelty  in  days  when  it  was 
lioved  by  many  that  "the  only  pood 
Indian  was  a  dead  Indian.” 

Tho  third  case  of  raco  conflict 
was  the  clash  with  tho  Chinese 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  history 
of  American  treatment  of  the 

Chinese  is  too  well  known  in  tho  .  . . —  —  —  ........ - 

Far  East  to  need  recounting  here;  j  willing  to  omit  or  even  modify  bo  changed  in  favor  of  all  Gl¬ 
and  now  the  fourth  case  of  racial!  the  offensive  clause  hoping,  wejtals.  Then  Oriental  immigrants 
contact  is  under  consideration:  ]  presume  in  regard  to  American  may  be  restricted  by  such  tests 
This  is  divided  into  two  problems:  ( Japanese,  that  if  their  pride  is  or  percentages  as  nro  applied  to 
(1)  incoming  Japanese,  and  (2)  |1  urt  sufficiently  and  thoir  nearest!  other  immigrants,  anil  tho  whole 
those  already  domiciled  in  Amor-]  relatives  forbidden  to  livo  with  [vexed  question  settled  unco  for  nil. 
ica.  Tho  whole  question  has  been]  them,  in  addition  to  their  othor.Thc  phraso  "ineligible  to  citizcn- 
groatly  complicated  by  constant  ] handicaps,  these  hardy  settlers  ship"  is  what  makes  most  of  tho 
confusion  as  to  which  class  was] may  become  discouraged  nnd  be  Californian  and  American  laws  oil- 
being  considered.  It  is  not  aimost]  willing  to  brave  tho  rigors  of  n 1  jeetionnblo.  .  i  -J  jh  I  j  , 

certain  that  this  oonfuBion  has  j  Hokkaido  winter  or  the  -frequent'  America's  race  prejudice  is 
been  encouraged  -for  a  dol5nito|'revolutions  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  shown  eliiofiy '  in  'her  -  veluctasiao 
purpose  by  the  unscrupulous  agi-1  ratlier  that}  remain,  in  ^jneri^a.  jio.  ^hBngo  naturalization  j  • 


release  desired,  and  hence  the 
obduracy  oi  Congress  in  insisting 
upon  absolute  exclusion  with  no 

compromise  whatever.  "An  un-  they .  . 

necessary  affront  to  u  friendly  na-  is  far  from  true  of  the  people, 
lion,”  it  is  denominated  by  fair-  We  cannot  accept  exclusion, 
minded  people,  but  yet  the  au-  must  insist  that  America's  out- 
thors  and  perpetrators  nre  not[of-dato  naturalization  laws  shall 


Humanity  Should  reign 
At  the  same  time,  I  exhorted 
my  fellow  nationals  that  they 
ought  to  cooperate  with  those 
Americans  who  ar0  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  humanity — I  know  there 
arc  such  In  tliat  country — for  tho 
promotion  of  friendship  betwen 
tho  two  countries,  and  mitigation 
of  tho  anti-Japancso  agitation. 
Theso  Americans  who  nre  not  a 
few,  aro  opposed  not  only  to  the 
anti-Japanism,  but  also  tho  Amer¬ 
ican  nationalism.  I  am  sure  such 
the  first  step  to- 


tthouglit  it  necessary  to 
n  Immigration  law  on  such 
grounds  as  tho  difficulty  In  unify¬ 
ing  various  races,  tho  impossibility 
of  assimilation,  and  some  domes¬ 
tic  problem.  But  I  wonder  whe¬ 
ther  you  couid  properly  solve 
your  domestic  problem,  maintain 
real  peace,  and  retain  your  pride 
ns  tho  "first  power  in  tho  world” 
by  excluding  Japan  jilone,  a  na¬ 
tion  which  has  had  only  half  a 
century's  growth  in  tho  comity  of 
nations.  We  Japanese  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  you  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  love  nnd  liberty.  What 
-shall  we  do  with  it  now?  I  would 
say  nothing,  if  you  declare  it  as 
■  an  old  thing,"  no  longer  of  any 

Havo  you  ever  thought  of  that 
dreadful  barbarian  custom  called 
"lynching"?  Yours  seems  to  be 
a  country  which  is  unable  to 
trol  this  custom.  When  you 
able  to  control  ft  properly, 
will  recognize  you  as  worthy  of 
a  hearty  hand  si 
Americans,  what  do  you  think  of 

religions,  or  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  can  hardly  affect  that  foun¬ 
dation,  ns  I  personally  experienc¬ 
ed  during  my  stay  in  America 
A  broader  Nationalism 

The  more  recollection  makes  u: 
grateful  when  wo  como  to  think 
of  the  warm  sympathy  shown 
by  tho  Americans  in  tho  groat 
earthquake.  Such  sympathy 
from  genulno  humanity,  which 
impressed  us  so  affectionately. 


'lie  French  . 

:ne  American  .  114, 37» 

Total  .  9,443,120 

Against  these,  mere  are  term- 


tollcws:- 


square  it 


Chinese  .  4, 

Japanese  . 

outers  .  2,' 

'ouil  .  7, 

in  you  will  see  more  t 
half  of  tho  continent  has  been 
it  under  loroign  uoiouiiui 
msity  of  population  in  enn 
„npun  per  sq.  mile  is  as  fol. 
Japan  . . . 

In  Japan  the  difference  bt 


Turk 


a  ask  the  following 

questions:— 

1.  is  it  right  to  break  the  Divine 
dispensation  for  natural  distinc¬ 
tion  ot  races  hy  stepping  over 
tho  existing  national  barrier? 

2.  in  the  17th  and  the  lSt-h  cen¬ 
turies  when  European  nations 
were  absorbed  In  colonization,  the 
Asiatics  were  unconscious  of  the 
European  trespass,  out  way  snouiu 
tne  Asiatics  not  seek  for  oilier 
lands  to  Inhabit  When  both  are 
conscious? 

3.  The  Americans  drove  out  use 
aborigines  and  occupied  their  land. 
The  exclusion  ot  the  GrientaiB 
is,  therefore,  exactly  liko  a  man 
blaming  another  for  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  lease  part  of  his  farm, 
wimo  ho  himself  is  guilty  oi  rou- 
blng  a  third  party  of  his  orchard. 
Which  is  for  Justice  and  humanity. 
th0  Americans  or  tho  Orientals? 

A  Prayer  By  Th®  Asiatics 

limitation  of  armaments  has 
often  been  discussed  between 
nations,  but  so  long  as  economic 
limitation  is  not  agreed  upon,  one 
nation  will  get  rich,  while  another 

1  o  a  e0id  corner 


Mrs.  Yasuko  Shlba  Is  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Bunka  Koto  Jogok- 
ko  a  private  school  for  girls. 

She  is  well  known  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  different  periodi¬ 
cals  on  current  subjects. 

The  new  immigration  law  is, 
think,  a  very  bad  nnd  a  harmful 
ne  both  to  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  I  regret  to  say,  on  tho 
following  grounds: — 

1.  It  Is  tho  profoundest  grief 
tc  us  Japanese  that  we  can  no 
longer  entertain  the  gratitude  and 
intimacy  we  havo  had  towards 
America,  as  nation  which  has 
enlightened  and  guided  Japan  for 
the  past  seventy  years  on  ac- 

of  tho  anti-Japanese  legisla¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  Americans  must  have  do- 
parted  from  God  and  His  hands, 

•hen  they  enacted  such  an  unjust 
law.  inasmuch  ns  they  used  to 
proclaim  the  principles  of  human 
love,  pence,  and  equality,  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  of  God's 
kingdom,  and  that  of  His  Son. 
Otherwise  It  would  be  qulto  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  perpetrate 
such  injustice,  contrary  to  the 
way  of  God.  — 

Help  Of  The  Strong 

3.  I  think  it  only  proper  for  the 
strong  to  help  tho  weuk,  for  the 
wealthy  to  bo  merciful  to  the 
poor,  and  for  the  wise  to  teach 
tne  foolish.  It  is,  therefore,  ex- 
iremely  improper  for  the  strong 
to  defeat  the  weak,  for  the  wealthy 
to  exploit  the  poor,  and  for  the 
wise  to  insult  the  foolish.  I  wish 
die  Americans  will  give  this 
earful  thought. 

Japan  and  the  Japanese  ought 
to  grow  stronger.  Japan  is  a 
country  with  a  history  unlquo 
t-nd  exceptional  In  the  world,  nnd 
the  Japanese  are  a  people  born 
with  such  exceptional  national 
character  ns  embodied  in  tho  his¬ 
tory.  They  are  in  full  possession 
,  C  tho  spirit  of  samurai,  which  is 
.lie  very  soul  of  tho  race.  It 
.s  in  virtue  of  this  spirit  (hat  even 
women  bear  with  injustice  to  tho 
last  degree.  But  when  the  limit 
of  patience  is  exceeded,  you  can¬ 
not  tell  what  they  will  do. 

Heroic  Womon 

The  Ancestral  Goddess  of  Japan 
ic  a  virtuous  Deity,  and  ono  of 
iier  Imperial  descendants,  Empress 
Jingo,  conquered  Korea,  and  by 
her  virtue  the  peninsula  enjoyed 
material  benefit.  There  was  a 
wife  who  helped  her  husband  in 
turning  a  detent  into  a  victory. 

wife  of  Masasiilge  Kusunokl 
educated  her  son  in  the  way  of 
loyalty  and  filial  piety,  to  Succeed 
father's  service  for  the  im¬ 
perial  cause.  Tho  mother  ot  fio- 
yemon  Kara,  one  of  uie  -i7  ronlns. 


measure; 


llicr  towards  tho  reconstruction  of 
state  on  tho  new  foundation  uf 
Humanity: 

I  spant  two  years  from  the 
autumn  of  1920  in  tho  United 'Sta¬ 
tes,  and  there  was  not  a  little 
benefit  I  got  from  my  trip,  the 
best  of  which  was  my  discovery 
of  humanity  in  that  countr. 
found  there  Internationalism  which  r"rir''" 

-i'h'uiV  iLid  VlL  tfioci-y  siibiitantlnt- 

ejl  with  flosh'UUid;  biobd.  So  long 
ns  one  stands  fir 


Tho  wonder  is  why  such  sy 
putliy  could  not  bo  realized  in  the 
diplomatic  relations;  what 

vented  its  manifestation?  I  think 
it  is  tho  American  nationalism, 
or  in  a  broader  sense,  tlie  nationa¬ 
lism  which  governs  all  nations  on 
earth  at  present,  which  prevents 
such  beautiful  sentiment  from  its 
natural  outflow. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  a: 
opposed  to  tho  present  day  »< 
tlonalism,  and  at  tho  sumo  tiro 
H  is  ono  reason  why  I  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  reconstruction  of 
state  on  a  new  foundation  of  hu¬ 


manity. 

Let  us  cooperate  for  roconst 
■yi*  slate  oh  'luirnnnlty  fer 
mho- i  sake  of  :  the  happiness  ot 
the  whole  of  mankind,  and  that 
will  be  the  ono  solution  for  the 
■Jiibanc'se-' American  problbm? 


-  a:  the  world,  to  put 

,yn  life.  If  races  were  destined 

i  ilxed  nosl&lon  one  different 
•om  another,  nothing  beneficial 
..ould  come  out  of  such  inter¬ 
national  conferences  as  of  Faria 
Washington.  If  that  were  the 
«e,  we  Japanese  women  would 
vc  to  fight  for  life,  shedding 
r  fellow  men’s  blooa.  The 
icntuls  would  have  to  recover 
e  lost  Asia  ifrom  tho  White 
.„  who  retain  it  against  reason 
and  justice.  For  it  is  God's  will 
that  men  should  ll've. 

I  wonder  If  men  could  not  help 
each  other,  or  harmonize  each 
other.  Instead  of  quarrelling 
they  do.  1  have  never  believed 
that  the  United  States  was  a 
country  for  perfect  justice  and 
humanity.  But  lf..  li!0r® 
many  wise  men  In  that  country 
they  say,  they  will,  l  hope,  find  a 

wav  to  international  harmony. 

It  is  up  to  the  wise  In  both  coun¬ 
tries  to  find  a  suitable  device 
to  get  an  early  solution  of  the 
|  pending  problem.  This  Is  an 
earnest  prayer  by  all  the  Asiatics. 


put 

might  fulfil  ins  duty  for 
his  Lord.  There  were  a  largo 
number  of  wives  and  motners  who 
helped  thi-lr  husbands  and  sons  to 
render  mertorious  services  In  tho 
Sino-Japaneso,  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  Wars. 

X  do  not,  however,  mean  that 
these  Japanese  are  militaristic, 
rarllke.  On  the  contrary,  wo 
Japuneso  women  nre  determined 
train  ousolves  in  itjrfect  vir- 
,  and  contribute  to  tho  peace  ot 
i  world,  sparing  no  effort  for 
It. 


ARE  LOVABLE  BUT 

TOO  VOLiTiLE  TO 

ACT  JUDISiOUSLV 
Mr.  T.  Okuda 
(Continued  from  Page  10) 
Righteousness,  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity  is  tho  warp;  liberty, 
freedom  and  equality  the  wool 
that  constitute  the  American  na¬ 
tion.  tho  moral  leader  of  tho  world 
and  idol  of  humanity.  If  tho 
lighter  characteristics  ot  the 
American  people  aro  allowed  to 
overshadow  these  noble  qualities 
that  impel  tho  respect  of  the  world, 
then  it  is  degradation  of  America 
and  a  great  loss  to  all  humanity. 

I  pray  that  America  shall  main¬ 
tain  her  principle  of  humanity  up 
on  which  that  nation  was  built, 
that  with  everything  in  her  o<f n 
possession  to  do  as  she  will  she 
would  use  her  eminent  power  for 
tho  noblest  ideal  of  human  love. 
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Ignorance  Is  Real 

Cause  Of  Discord 

President  Of  Tokyo  Chamber  Of  Commerce 
Thinks  Trouble  Would  Be  Alleviated  If 
The  Two  Nations  Knew  Each  Other 


Pertinent  Extracts  From 
Sayings  Of  Writers  Give 
Highlights  Of  Situation 

‘‘Nolhing  is  seltlcd  until  rightly  settled.” 

Baron  Snkatanl. 


As  far  as  we  can  understand,  it  was  America  that 

most  severely  attacked  the  Japanese  militarism.  But 
it  was  also  America  that  roused  the  same  militaristic 
actionary  thought  in  Japan,  once  'snore.” 

IC.  Kiyosawa. 


“Japan  is  a  nation  worthy  of  the  highest  regard,  and 
.her  people  have  a  culture  and  native  virtues  well  worth 
our  emulation.” 

President  Uoosevclt. 


“We  have  entered  into  treaty  with  Japan  with  re¬ 
spect  to  receiving  her  people  into  this  country,  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  fear  that  this  agreement  will  not 
be  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  United  States.” 

President  Roosevelt. 


“Nearly  thirty  thousand  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  have  visited  America,  where  they  have  been  kind¬ 
ly  received  and  permitted  by  the  American  laws  to 
engage  to  them . I  have  udverted  to  these  facts  mere¬ 

ly  to  show  the  advantages  that  would  grow  out  of  such 
a  treaty  as  1  now  propose.” 

A  paragraph  from  the  Note  hunded  by  Commodore  Perry  to 
Imperial  Jupanese  Commissioner 
1854. 


"Japan  needs  net  or  should  not  get  angry  at  the  un¬ 
just  action  of  America,  but  rather  she  should  lake  pity 
upon  the  latter  for  making  a  law  that  her  better  senses 
do  not  approve.” 


Yohachl  Sekine. 


Japan  Exhausted  All  Means 
To  Mend  The  Discord 

UP  TO  AMERICANS  TO  FORGET  COLOR 


“Our  sincere  hope  is  to  cultivate  further  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  people  of  America  and  make  known  our 
aim  which  must  agree  with  their  purpose.  When  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  prevails  between  us,  we  are  most 
certain  that,  in  a  perfect  spirit  of  cooperation,  America 
and  Japan  shall  make  the  great  Pacific  literally  a  pacific 
expanse  of  water  upon  which  may  sail  ships  laden  with 
treasures  of  the  East  and  the  West,  carrying  messages  of 
good  will  to  and  from  all  corners  of  the  earth.” 

Yonejlro  Ito. 


“Japanese  people  do  not  understand  why  the  United 
States  which  once  caused  u  ‘hermit  nutiou’  in  the  East 
to  give  up  its  policy  of  exclusion  is  now  herself  adopt¬ 
ing  the  same  policy  with  regard  to  that  nation.” 

Masuklchi  Matsumoto. 


:  Yokohama,  March  s. 


RAITA  FUJIYAMA 

President  of  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce 

It  is  regrettable  that,  because  of  the  immigration 
question  and  of  the  other  minor  problems  existing 
between  the  two  nations,  the  Americo-Japanese  relation 
is  somewhat  disturbed. 

Viewed  from  the  future  of  these  two  nations  us  well 
as  from  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of 
human  beings,  I  consider  that  the  most  pleasant  feeling 
should  always  exist  between  the  two  nations  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

If  troubles  are  all  based  on  racial  difference— pre¬ 
judices,  suspicion  and  hatred  because  of  the  difference  in 
colors, — then  the  solution  is  far  to  seek.  Both  may 
approach  one  to  the  other  in  cultures  and  in  civilization, 
but  the  racial  differences  cannot  he  eradicated. 

I  am  however  inclined  to  believe  that  the  present 
trouble  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  differences  in  lan¬ 
guages,  habits  and  manners  and  to  distinct  cultures  and 
civilizations  which  all  lead  to  misunderstandings,  breed¬ 
ing  discord  and  estrangement. 

I  regret  the  presence  of  radicalism  in  both  countries 
Which  always  so  far  departs  from  public  opinion  that  its 
voice,  although  flashed,  published  and  head-lined,  is  never 
shared  by  the  public.  The  people  of  both  nations  must 
not  be  misguided  by  such  extreme  opinions  which  are  too 
often  sensutioually  reported  in  the  press. 

If  both  peoples  come  into  more  frequent  contacts, 
which  give  the  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other  the 
better,  and  which  will  be  prompted  through  the  addition 
of  new  inventions  such  as  wireless  telegraphy  or  radio 
broadcasting,  I  am  sure  that  the  very  source  of  troubles 
will  be  materially  lessened  with  the  progress  of  the  time. 


“(Article  IX)  It  is  agreed,  that  if,  at  any  future  day, 
the  Government  of  Japan  shall  grant  to  any  other 
nations  privileges  and  advantages  which  are  not  herein 
granted  to  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof, 
that  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  shall  be  granted 
likewise  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  citizens  thereof 
without  any  consultation  or  delay.” 

From  tho  First  Treaty  concluded  in  1854  between  Japan  and 
America. 


But,  Japan,  jealous  to  maintain  cordial  relations 
with  the  United  States,  has  observed  the  Gentleman’s 
Agreement  to  the  letter,  and  if  included  within  the 
"quota”  rule  as  European  immigrants  are,  it  would  have 
praeticully  checked  immigration  as  the  Congress  has 


“Mr.  Hughes  told  me  that  a  majority  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  understand  America  and  the  Americans;  in  order 
lo  maintain  the  friendly  relations  between  Japan  aud 
the  United  States,  the  Americans -ought  to  study  Japan 
and  her  people  more  than  they  do  now.” 

Tukco  Tanaka. 


Jlro  Tanaka. 


BARON  K1HACHIRO  OKURA 
“Let  me  he  very  frank  and  outspoken  in  staling  that 
Japan  has  exhausted  all  means  on  her  part  to  mend  the 
international  discord  with  the  United  States. 

“We  feel  as  though  we  were  betrayed  by  our  best 
friend  towards  whom  we  were  always  courteous  and 
obliging.  We  can  do  no  more. 

'Japan  is  not  thinking  to  retaliate  against  the  unjust 
treatment  she  had  received  at  the  hand  of  her  traditional 
friend,  but  she  shall  never  be  satisfied  until  she  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  equal  of  ail  other  nations. 

“I  advised  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Jucob  G.  Scliurmau, 
ex-Minister  to  China,  never  to  accept  the  offer  of  Ambas¬ 
sadorship  lo  Japan  for  the  present,  because  I  thought  he 
would  be  placed  in  a  most  disagreeable  position.  That  I 
said  in  sincerity  and  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

“Until  American  people  forget  about  the  color  differ¬ 
ence  they  shall  never  occupy  the  same  place  in  our  hearts 
as  they  had  during  the  past  half  a  century  of  the  most 
pleasant  relation  between  the  two  nations.” 


“It  ought  to  be  considered,  therefore,  to  be  bouiiden 
duty  for  the  people  of  both  countries  one  and  all  to  up¬ 
hold  aud  strengthen  this  friendship  which  has  been  such 
a  potent  factor  in  the  past,  as  we  have  seen,  and  which 
should  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  social  anu 
busiuess  relationship  between  the  two  countries,  guar¬ 
anteeing  peace  on  the  Pacific,  creating  a  new  aud  vigorous 
consciousness  that  without  this  friendly  cooperation  nei¬ 
ther  party  will  succeed,  while  with  it  either  will  never 
fail.” 

Klkusuburo  Fukul. 


“We  at  least  know  that  this  act  of  Congress  docs 
certainly  not  represent  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  America.” 

Reltaro  lelilnomlya. 


“I  shall  contribute  lo  the  best  of  my  ability  toward 
promoting  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  America  heading  the  list  in  the  volume  of  our 
export  and  import  trade.” 

Toyotaro  Yukl. 

“The  plea  is  made  that  the  regulation  of  immigra¬ 
tion  is  a  domestic  affair  and  that  it  is  within  every  na¬ 
tion’s  rights  to  decide  who  shall  be  admitted.  This  is 
a  principle  which  everybody  acknowledges,  and  Japan 
certainly  lmd  no  intention  of  questioning  America’s  so¬ 
vereign  right  to  regulate  immigration.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  why  did  America  exercise  tills  unquestioned  right 
open  defiance  of  the  ordinary  amenities  of  civilized 
intercourse  between  nations  and  In  a  way  peculiarly  offen¬ 
ce  to  a  friendly  people  that  had  shown  extreme  solicitude 
to  cultivate  American  friendship  and  had  vouchsafed  its 
willingness  to  go  a  long  way  to  satisfy  America  in  this 
delicate  matter  of  immigration?” 

Mulosudu  Zumoto. 


“I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  our  American  sisters, 
who  are  lovers  and  friends  of  peace,  must  be  sorry  of 
the  recent  development  brought  about  by  the  immigra¬ 
tion  law.” 

Mrs.  m.  Sakamoto. 
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But  it  is  not  absolutely  unattainable  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  only  if  all  the  races  and  nations  would  work 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  such  method  will  l>e 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  universal  welfare.” 

_ _  Takaalil  Iaakn. 


“There  arc  reasons  to  doubt  if  the  nature  and  the 
depth  of  the  feeling  which  the  recent  Congressional  ac¬ 
tion  has  roused  in  the  breast  of  every  self-respecting 
Jupanese  is  really  understood  by  the  Americans. 

may  judge  from  what  even  the  most  sympathetic  of 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  say  to  us  on  this  matte 
feci  constrained  to  think  that  the  American  people 
probably  incapable  of  rightly  appreciating  the 
strength  of  resentment  which  an  independent  people 


‘It  is  quite  unreasonable  for  the  Americans  lo  blame 
the  Japanese  for  not  being  assimilated  with  them,  by 
denying  the  same  treatment  and  atmosphere  as  they 
give  the  European  immigrants.” 

»— •  —  —  —  __  Sanjl  Mu  to. 


„■  feel  when  its  L>ri<lc  is  outraged." 


Mulosudu  Zuinulo. 


OUR  AIM  WITH  YOUR  SUPPORT 

The  Management  of  The  Japan  Times 
trusts  that  the  wide  appeal,  which  it  has 
purported  to  make  by  means  ot  this  special 
‘Japan  to  America’  edition,  will  not  be 
without  fruit. 

The  50,u00  copies  which  have  been 
published  and  put  into  circulation  will, 
undoubtedly,  reach  a  far  larger  number  of 
readers  if  your  cooperation  may  be  had. 
The  publishers  have  sent  presentation 
copies  to  prominent  Americans  and  to  such 
American  institutions  among  which  it  is  fell 
that  there  rests  a  sincere  desire  to  rectify 
whatever  wrong  has  been  committed  against 
the  Japanese  people. 

But  there  are  many  groups  in  the 
United  States  that  we  cannot  reach  direct¬ 
ly,  and  we  solicit  your  aid  in  this  respect. 
After  reading  your  copy  send  it  to  some 
group  in  your  home  among  whom  you  think 
it  may  accomplish  good.  This  edition  is 
instructive  and  educative.  No  one  can  be 
the  worse  off  for  having  seen  it. 

The  Management  of  The  Japan  Times 
wishes  to  state  most  emphatically  that  this 
edition  has  not  been  published  for  mere 
material  gain.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
commercialized  may  be  seen  from  the 
absence,  with  one  exception,  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  Nor  has  it  been  prompted  or  aided 
by  any  governmental  agency.  That  it  has 
the  moral  support  of  prominent  individuals 
and  influential  commercial  concerns  is 
evident  from  the  names  of  the  contributors 
whose  statements  appear  on  these  pages. 

Allow  us  to  reiterate  that  your  coopera¬ 
tion  will  be  warmly  appreciated. 

Editor. 


the  past  history  of  the  Smerican- Japanese  traditional 

friendship,  and  the  mutual  respect  and  admiration  that 
have  co-existed  between  the  two  peoples  for  the  past  half 
century  of  American-Japanese  intercourse.” 

Unioklchl  Yoneyumu. 


"I  repeat  they  (the  Japanese)  are  superior  lo  any 
people  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.” 


Townacml  Harris. 


“Japan  feels  tho1  shc  is  slaPl>ctl  directly  on  her 
face  although  shc  tried  lo  do  her  utmost  to  please  and 
maintain  friendship  with  the  United  Slates;  she  cannot 
but  tec!  that  shc  hat!  been  betrayed  by  the  illusion  of 


“The  nations  of  tiie  West  hope  that  by  menus  or 
steam  communications  oil  the  world  will  become  as 
one  family.  No  nation  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  hold 
intercourse  with  others.” 

Townsend  Harris’  first  message  to  Jaiian. 
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OUESTIONA1RE 


6.  Do  you  think 
phrase,  "grave  c 


problem  puro 
the  people? 

2.  The  United  Slates  is  enforcing  tho  new  Immigra¬ 
tion  law  on  all  European  Immigrants,  restricting  tho  Inflow. 
In  caso  you  aro  told  that  Japan  alona  has  no  reason  to 
complain,  on  which  particular  clnuso  in  tho  law  do  you 
find  tho  ground  for  your  dissatisfaction? 

3.  Tho  quota  regulation  is  based  on  tho  number  of 
immigrants  who  ontcrcd  tho  United  States  in  1890  whon 
there  wero  hardly  any  Japanese  immigrants  ontoring  Amer¬ 
ica.  Will  you  be  satisfied  if  tho  quota  regulation  is  applied 
to  Japnnoso  Immigrants  on  tho  same  basis  with  othor! 
nationalities? 

4.  Do  you  think  It  was  a  good  policy  for  Japan  that 
she  allowed  mostly  tho  lower  class  of  laborers  to  emigrate 
tc  America? 

5.  What  do  you  think,  of  the  Amorican  attitude  in 
placing  strict  restriction  on,' and  in  minimizing  the  hiimbcr 
of  those  intelligent  classes  of  Japanoso  going  to  America 
■  such  as  members  and  clerks  of  Japanese  banks,  and  com¬ 
mercial  houses  already  doing  business  in  America  arid  also 
rthoso  who  aro  going  thoro  to  pursuo  studies  in  schools 
"and  colleges? 

I  veiled  threat  was  moant  in  that 
q  jencos,"  Jound  in  Ambassador  Hnni- 
letter  addressed  to*  tho  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Hughes?  Do  you  think  that  tho  Japanoso  people  had  over 
entertained  any  such  thought  toward  America? 

7.  President  Coolidgo  is  reported  to  have  stated  that 
•  tho  immigration  disagreement  between  America  and  Japan 
•is  now  closed.  Do  you  really  think  tho  question  is  closed? 

8.  The  present  dissatisfaction  of  tho  Japanese  pcoplo 
was  caused  by  Congress  enacting  the  discriminatory  law 

:  against  Japaneso  as  a  race.  To  which-  of  tho  following 
causes  or  reasons  do'  you  'attribute'  tho  Congressional  act? 
Plcaso  givo  ratio  to  each  supposed  causo. 

A.  Momentary  impulsiveness  .of  Congressmen. 

B.  Causes  traceable  to  certain  propaganda  carried 
on  by  a  third  party. 

C.  Discontent  of  American  militarists  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  naval  ratio  agreed  on  at  tho  Washington 
Conference. 

.  D.  Causes  traceable  to  party  politics  preluding  the 
Presidential  election. 

E.  Misunderstanding,  on  suspicion  existing  against 
Japan  from  tho  perspective  of  American  Far 
Eastern  Policy. 

F.  Causes  arising  from  actual  inferiority  of  Japa¬ 
noso  Immigrants  or  from  their  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  threatening  tho  living  of  American  working 
classes. 

G.  Race  prejudice. 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  tho  futuro  of 
Christian  missionary  work  ameng  tho  so-called  colored 
races?  Will  tho  racial  discrimination  in  tho  new  American 
immigration  law  hinder  Christian  propagation  in  tho  Far 
East? 

10.  What  future  course  should  America  and  Japan 
follow  to  improve  tho  present  rotation? 


HAS  AMERICA  FOUND, 

JAPANESE  UNDESIRABLE 
htadamo  Hatoyama 


quite  contrary  to  tho  public  opini¬ 
on  in  the  United  States.  A  majority 
ot  tho  Americans  are  ashamed  oi 
such  legislation,  and  want  its  ear¬ 
ly  repeal. 

I  hope  this  statement  is  correct, 
and  I  want  to  tell  the  Americans 
with  what  view  a  Japanese  edu¬ 
cationist  looks  at  the  anti-Japa¬ 
nese  legislation.  Of  courso  I  am 
in  no  way  sympathetic  with  this 
inhumanitarian,  and  selfish  ac¬ 
tion.  Nothing  can  justify  such 
legislation.  Hut  on  this  occasion 
I  must  insist  upon  the  importance 
of  our  looking  into  our  own  affairs 
and  condition,  rather  than  blam¬ 
ing  the  other  people.  Why  have 
so  many  of  our  fellow  country¬ 
men  been  rejected  in  the  Unitea 
States?  What  training  did  they 
lack  as  civilized  people? 

Training  Was  Not  Adequate 

For  centuries  the  Japanese  had 
been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  their  habits  and  man¬ 
ners  were  entirely  peculiar,  and 
unlit  for  international  intercourse. 
Japan  is  yet  young  in  tiie  comity 

year3  since  she  first  camc  in  con¬ 
tact  with  oilier  nations.  In  every¬ 
thing  the  people  are  yet  unac¬ 
customed  to  international  dealing. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  Japanese  resident  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Few  of  them  had  much  educa¬ 
tion,  or  training  In  social  etiquet¬ 
te.  Any  people  who  would  wil¬ 
fully  retain  their  own  national 
custom  in  a  foreign  land  cannot 
expect  favor  from  tlieir  new  neigh- 

I  admit  that  the  Japanese  have 
been  ■  unaccustomed  to  inter¬ 
national  intercourse.  They  ought 
to  have  more  training  in  it.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  national 
character  bo  ennobled,  effort  be 
exerted  for  better  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  Oriental  and  tho  Occi¬ 
dental  cultures,  and  at  tho  same 
time,  the  Oriental  generosity  be 
shown  to  tho  Americans  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  persuade  them 
•.hat  there  will  be  no  danger  in 
living  among  us,  and  wo  on  our 
part,  know  them  better  by  closer 
and  more  intimate  intercourse 
with  them. 

‘  A  Reed  Shaken  With  Tho  Wind" 

I  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  in- 
:  ult  wo  have  suffered  from  the 
Americans.  This  is  a  question  no 
peculiar  to  Japan,  but  one  which 
all  yellow  races  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in.  I  want  to  tell  sound- 
minded  Americans  that  they  ought 
lo  look  at  tho  truth,  and  they 
ought  not  to  bo  misguided  by 
time-serving  policy  of  those  poli¬ 
ticians,  which  Is  like  "a  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind."  If  the 
Americans  understood  what  "hu¬ 
man  equality'.’  means,  they  ougli 
lo  have  endeavored  tho  immedia¬ 
te  repeal  of  such  unjust  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  wisli  to  talk  of  war; 
I  ne'vr  thought  o(.  accusing  A ui Or¬ 
leans.  or  depreciating  American 
virtue,  on  account  of  tho  passage 
of  such  anti-Japanese  law.  I  hope 
that  tho  better  part  of  the  Amor- 

in  tho  fight  for  the,  riglitopus 


WE  APPEAL  TO 
ALL  PA1RMINDED 
IN  UNITED  STATES 

m  i  mmmmmrn 


Mr.  Ohio  Vamakawa  is  a 
Buddhist  priest  of  the  Nichi- 
ren  sect  and  is  widoly  in¬ 
terested  in  social  and  literary 
work. 

This  is  lo  ask  the  American 
,-entleinen  to  reconsider  the  stop 
'.hey  have  taken.  In  tho  model 
civilization,  Japan  has  been 
pupil  of  America.  We  wore  roused 
roin  a  dream  of  seclusion  by 
\m  erica's  voice,  to  awaken  tc 
Occidental  civilization.  In  oui 
lays  of  primary  education,  wc 
•.■era  taught  literally  by  Amer- 
cans.  Tho  United  States  was  i 
lenr  uncle  to  us,  and  a  kind 
eacher,  too. 

An  to  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,  we  listened  to  the  volci 
if  America,  prior  to  that  of 
France.  We  also  learnt  of  practi¬ 
cal  examples  set  by  Washington 
and  Linsoln  for  the  realization  ot 
lytiso  noble  principles.  Later, 
stened  lo  the  great  Presidents 
•.or.revoit  and  Wilson  that  on  in- 
ei-national  questions,  “Justice' 
hould  take  the  place  of  "might.1 
'he  late  President  Harding  fur- 
her  endorsed  such  a  view;  so  tha 
icw  thinkers  In  Japan  declared 
he  United  States  as  "a  countr 
or  standard  justice,  fraternal  lov: 
md  liberty." 

Affection  For  America 
Gentlemen:— Tho  very  fact  that 
•o  many  Japnneso  emigrated  into 
•our  country  is  partly  duo  to  thei 
•flection  toward  tho  American; 
Tut  there  have  arisen  many  cir 
umstances  to  causo  collision  o 
nterests  between  tlfe  two  na 
tonalities,  out  of  this  friendly 
■enlimcnt.  The  Japaneso  Imml- 
-  rants  in  Canada  and  Australia 
in vo  not  had  such  attachment 
heir  adopted  land  ns  those 
\moricn  have  had.  That  was  bo- 
■nuse  your  nationals,  both  indies 
nd  gentlemen,  loved  our  cml- 
Tants  so  much.  We  liavo  been 
very  grateful  for  it. 

As  the  immigrants  increased, 
however,- your  labor  began  to  dis¬ 
like  them-  They  woro  also  offen¬ 
sive  to  some  of  your  people,  be¬ 
cause  Uiey  could  not  assimilate 
with  your  custoniR  nnd  manners. 
Hence  the  outcry,  "California  will 
become  a  Japanese  colony!."  '  Wo 
understand’ all  tills.  That  was  tho 


SHUSAKU  KiTAHMA 
A  Military  Officer 
I  think  it  moro  proper  to 
decide  by  considering  the  other 
nations’  Interest  at  tho  saino  time 
2-  I  am  dissatisfied  wjth  the 
limitation  by  nationalities  Irres¬ 
pective  of  the  different  condition 
country  may  bo  In  from  an- 
r.  Better,  it  should  bo  re¬ 
stricted  according  to  the  ratio  of 
population,  of-  each  country. 

Not  quite  opposed,  but  •  I 
accept  it  as  a  matter  ot 
form,  because  It  is  not  open  dis¬ 
crimination. 

This  was  permissible  when 
tho  land  needed  labor,  but  It  was 
not  a  good  policy  to  have  allow¬ 
ed  this  stato  of  things  to  con- 
in  later  years.  - 
It  is  entirely  unaccountable 
that  America  should  place  restric¬ 
tion  over  theso  other  classes.  I 
think  it  a  pity  for  America.  She 
going  to  drink  her  cup  of  poison 
to  the  very  dregs. 

8.  Though  I  do  not  (hihk  Mr. 
Hanlhara  -  meant  a  "throat,"  he 
should  have  used  a  moro  peace¬ 
ful  phrase.  For  by  this  phrase 
he  gave  tho  American  politlcinns 
a  chanco  to  misconstrue  his  mean¬ 
ing.  No  Japanese  at  homo  hnd 
such  a  thought. 

The  President-  made  such 
announcement  simply  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  his  future  political 
standpoint,  I  suppose.  Ho  should 
know  that  Japan  would  continue 
pro'.cstlng. 

8.  A.  10#.  B.  C.  D.  15#. 

F.  60#.  G.  15#.  (F.  nnd  G.  ought 
to  be  regarded  ns  inseparable,  both 
making  a  total  of  75#). 


0.  I  think  tho  hindrance  will 
be  serious.  Tho  Jnpanoso  may 
misunderstand  tho  doctrine  from 
the  deed  of  so  called  "Christians." 
The  consequence  will  be  llko  that 
of  Greek,  and  Italian  Christians 
In  Jerusalem  who,  because  they 
quarrel  among  themselves,  invite 
Mohnmmcdans  to  despiso  them 
well  ns  their  religion. 

0.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
reach  solution  by  endless  troacher- 
dlplomnoy,  rnco  prejudice,  nnd 
selfish  policies.  For  tho  Japanese, 
it  will  bo  nocossary  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  public  spirit.  The  only- 
solution  will  bo  found  in  tho  per. 
formanco  of  justice  and  humanity 
by  both  parties  . 


DISTRIBUTION  TO  QUAKE  SUFFERERS  OF  AMERICAN  RELIEF  SUPPLIES 


Answers  To  Questionaire 


.'liat  would 

ifrlcan  negroes  come  into  tho 
ountry  without  any  restriction? 
Jut  the  American  attitudo 
.jsregurd  of  tho  friendly  relations 
v,ifi  japan  is  sheer  absurdity. 

2.  If  Japanese  were  equally 

.es  there  can  he  no  complaint,  bui 
.  am  dissatisfied  with  the  exclusion 
under  the  mean  pretext  of  "in- 
jiiglbility  to  citizenship." 

3.  Americans  dlsliko  the  immi¬ 
gration  ot  Oriental  races.  It  will 
,o  folly  for  Japan  to  try  to  send 
o  America  what  she  dislikes. 

olich  quota  regulation  would  be 
unfair  for  Japan,  but  it  can  not 
uo  helped. 

4  it  was  a  very  foolish  and 
mprudent  policy.  Tho  Japanese 
jeoplo  lack  tho  knowledge  of 
unerica.  The  mistaken  policy 
,.as  duo  to  the  fact  that  oven 
irnong  the  diplomatic  circles  few 
,re  thoroughly  acquainted  with 


ujson  d'etre  for  the  Gentlemen': 
Lgreement. 

Deliberate  Inrult 
Gentlemen: 


objection  to  mak- 
,er  if  necessary, 
r  congress  passeu 
.onnson  s  bill,  wnicn  contained  an 
nt. -Japanese  clause,  without  any 
.nendnient.  By  this,  Japan,  which 
ad  never  been  treated  as  an  in- 
erior  nation,  has  begun  to  be 
rented  a3  such.  We  regard  it  as 
.  bad  insult. 

Gentlemen; — AVo  have  no  idea 
uf  interfering  with  your  domestic 
.egislation.  But  you  must  know 
.oat  between  nations  there  is  in¬ 
ternational  usage,  and  inter¬ 
national  etiquette,  so  that  you 
freedom  for 
domestic  legislation  against  the 
dignity  of  another  nation  which 
stands  on  an  equal  footing.  I 
must  ask  you,  therefore  whether 
you  think  you  had  the  freedom  o( 
.nsulting  another  nation  ot  such 
itanding,  whether  American  Jus- 
ice  would  allow  such  a  thing,  and 
whether  American  fraternal  love 
would  allow  It.  Schno  of  you 
might  say  that  should  America 
anted  such  treatment  to 
Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindus, 
the  Siamese,  nnd  other  Orientals 
would  not  have  remained  silent. 

I  then  nsk  you,  whether  the  United 
States  are  dealing  with  these 
Oriental  nations  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing,  by  a  treaty  or  an  agreement. 
Aro  other  great  Powers  treating 
these  countries  as  great  ns  they 
are?  The  facts  are  an  eloquent 
argument  ugainst  your  position. 

Honor  At  Stake 

Gentlemen: — Tho  very  fact  that 
America,  which  roused  Japan 
from  seclusion,  is  now  treating 
her  on  an  equal  footing,  is 
elusive  evidence  to  the  whole 
civilized  world  that  all  human 
races  aro  entitled  to  equal  citi¬ 
zenship  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hoavea 
where  the  principles  of  Liberty- 
Equality,  Fraternal  Love,  ant 
Justice  will  rule,  and  that  mankind 
can  attain  (o  that  ideal  condition 
by  the  progress  of  civilization 
And  that  will  bo  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance  with  tho  American  spirit 
such  as  Washington  and  Lincoln 
had,  and  that  will  bo  in  true  har¬ 
mony  with  Christian  doctrine. 
.Gentlemen:— If  you  allow  us  to 
.speak  frankly,  tho  anti-Japanese 
legislation  ought  lo .  bo  repealed 
for  Urn  sake  of.Aihqrica'.s  iioiior 
I  therefore  ask  you  to  reconsider' 
the  step  you  have  taken  against 
us,  that  you  may  remove  this  In 
suit  from  our  face,  and  that  yo> 
disgrace  Christ's  honor 


6.  Such  an  attitude  is  contrary 
to  tho  baste  spirit  of  any  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaty.  As  a  great  com- 

is  beyond  understanding.  The 
tact  is  the  Americans  are  suspici¬ 
ous  of  laborers  who  might  enter 
meir  country  under  the  cover  of 
"studentB,"  or  "business  men. 

G.  Senator  Lodge  and  hl3  politi¬ 
cal  friends  are  always  anxious  to 
predominate  over  tho  administra¬ 
tion.  That  is  clear  from  their 
attitude  towards  tho  late  Presi- 


Wilson  In  conncctit 


League  of  Nations.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  theif  peculiar  psychology 
offense  against  anything 
i  construo  as  foroign  in¬ 
terference.  Moreover,  tho  antl- 
japanosc  Senators  from  California 
.nsilgated  their  follow  Senators  to 
such  a  stop.  No,  our  Am- 
dor  did  not  mean  to  threaten 
America  by  any  means,  nor  did 
he  people  In  this  country.  ' 

7.  Decidedly  no.  It  was  said, 
presume,  for  American  consump- 
ion.  I  think  it  beneath  the  dlg- 
ity  of  a  great  statesman  to  pre¬ 
tend  indifference  after  such  an  Jn- 
juit  was  given  to  a  friendly  nation. 

S.  A.  Slight.  B.  slightly.  C. 
slightly.  D.  This  was  a  distinct 
cause,  but  those  politicians  took 
advantage  of  it.  E.  There  arc 
always  such  misunderstanding  and 
ausplclon,  but  wliat  will  it  benefit 
America  by  offending  Japan?  F. 
flic  Japanese  Immigrants  may 
seem  "Inferior"  to  the  white,  but 
,n  fact  they  are  so  industrious, 
thrifty,  and  strong  in  combina¬ 
tion  tlmt  the  American  laborers 
dread  them  as  superior  competi¬ 
tors.  Another  fact  that  makes 
the  Americans  fear  Japanese 
the  latter's  strong  patriotism  for 
(he  mother  country 

.  Tho  new  Immigration  law 
proved  to  be  a  crushing  blow 
Christian  propagation.  Tho 
doctrine  of  God's  love,  human 
fidelity,  and  universal  brotherhood 
lias  been  entirely  betrayed.  Those 
Americans  who  hold  the  cause  of 
luslice  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  correction  of  tho  mistake  com¬ 
mitted  by  tho  Congressmen. 

There  is  no  other  course 
for  Japan  than  to  bo  patient,  and 
wa't  for  the  Americans  to  recon¬ 
sider.  But  at  tho  same  time,  we 
must  nsk  tho  intelligent  Amer- 
cans  to  tako  the  initiative  for 
'he  abolition  of  the  objectionable 
-■lause  in  the  Immigration 
\s  there  are  so  many  differences 
between  the  two  countries 
-ard  to  customs,  manners, 

-dons  and  traditions,  wo  ought 
not  forget  to  cultivate  good  senti¬ 
ments  nnd  attain  mutual  under- 
’ landing  by  all  means.  Zeal  and 
sinxnritv  win  open  a  way  tr 
solution. 


MASAMI  OISH! 

A  Statesman 

No.  It  is  tho  law  of  Nature 
(hat  population  flows  from  a 
country  thickly  inhabited  to  ano¬ 
ther  with  a  thinner  population. 

international  conference 
should  bo  convened  to  make  an 
agreement  for  giving  perfect  free¬ 
dom  and  facility  to  immigration. 

Every  first  class  European 
power  has  Its  own  clonles  else¬ 
where,  so  that  none  would  suffer 
from  the  new  American  immig¬ 
ration  law  so  much  as  Japan 
would.  She  suffers  from. surplus 
population  more  than  any  other 
country  on  earth.  The  mutual 
freedom  of  entering,  inhabiting, 
travelling  and  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  was  recognized  in  the  Japa- 
nesp-Amcrica  Treaty. 

3.  My.  answer  to  Question  1 

wnnM  anniv  to  this..  Dls-. 

criminatory  treatment  dlie  to  race 
prejudice  is  an  evidence  of  a  bar- 

icrlan  race,  which  does  not  reco- 
gnizo  justice  and  humanity. 
America  thus  testifies  against 
nercself. 

4.  Japan  has  never  interfered 
with  her  emigrants,  nor  has  she 

ohcouraged  the  emigration  of 
only  the  lower  classes  of  laborers. 

This  American  attitudo  is  a 
flagrant  violation  of  Internationa! 
etiquette.  Relying  upon  her 


money-power  and  strong  arma¬ 
ments,  America  ha3  learnt  to  in¬ 
sult  Japan  to  her  heart's  content, 
taking  advantage  of  inferior  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

G.  The  phraso  did  not  mean  a 
•threat,"  but  was  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts,  as  we  now  see. 

Japanese  people  have  never , 
been  rude  towards,  threatened 
another  people,  and  therefore  are 
extremely  indignant  at  an  insult 
like  this. 

7.  The  President  and  tho  Amer- 
can  people  may  think  that  the 
disagreement  Is  closed,  but  the 
Japanese  people  will  never  bo 
satisfied  until  the  Americans  have 
been  corrected  of  their  rudeness, 
and  tho  prestige  of  the  Empire 
Is  fully  restored. 

8.  A.  To  say.  "Momentary  im¬ 
pulsiveness'.'  is  -a  skin-deep  obsor-r 
vatlon;  ever  since  tho  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  tho  Americans  hnvo 
been  haters  of  Japan  and  watch- 
og  a  chanco  to  humiliate  her 

B.  This  was  no  causo. 

This  was  no  cause.  D.  Tl 
was  something  to  account  fpr 
tho  law,  but  not  a  definite  cause, 
el.  Tho  Americans  are  jealous 
of  Japan's  Influence  in  tho  Asia 
tic  continent,  and  regard  Japan 
ns  standing  In  their  way  to  esta 
bllsh  a  plitical  and  economic 
policy  for  Asia.  F.  There 
not  much  difference  between  the 
Jnpanese  immigrants  and  those 


from  Italy,  Ireland,  otc.,  and  ; 

American  laborers.  There 
reason  why  the  Japanese 
should  bo  a  threat  to  tho  living 
®f  American  laborers.  G.  The 
American  ambition  with  regard  to 
her  Far  Eastern  policy  and  race 
projudlc  were  tho  two  greatest 
Racial  discrimination 
would  depreciate  Christianity,  and 
destroy  the  great  principle  of  love, 
universal  fraternity,  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  justice,  which  constitute 
tho  very  marrow  of  religion.  The 
immigration  law  has,  therefore, 
thrown  discredit  upon  tho  Christi¬ 
an  religion  throughout  Japan, 
Chinn,  and  India.  With  the 
growth  of  the  enmity  among  the 
colored  races  against  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  Christianity  will  lose  Its 
influence- entirely- in -these  count-- 

do  not  think  the  Amer-  | 
leans  will  repent  of  their  haughty 
attitude,  so  far  as  they  depend 
their  money-power  and  ar-{' 


MIMEi  .OGAWA 
A  Novelist 

I  do  not  think  It  is,  because 
^hoping  for  tho  ponce  of  the 

doubt  whether  the  Amer¬ 
icans  look  at  tho  yellow  races  na 
equal  to  tho  white. 

It  is  right  to  claim  for  equal 
rights,  nnd  it  is  wrong  to  givo  un- 
equnl  treatment.  It  ‘is  unjust  to 
oppose  equal '  treatment. 

4.  Japan  sent  emigrants,  be¬ 
cause  America  had  wanted  them. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  policy. 

5.  .  America  did  this,  probably 
because  she  did  not  liko  Japaneso 
as  a  whole.  But  I  think  tho  Amer¬ 
icans  were  rebellious  against  truth, 
depending  upon  their  groat  wealth 
and  strength. 

6.  Every  lover  of  peace  oughf 
‘o  oppose  racial  prejudice.  tVhen 
America  uncouthly  exposes  hor 
prejudice,  wo  are  driven  to  ima¬ 
gine  tho  "grave  consequences.'" 

7.  So  long  as  this  legislation 
offends  the  Japanese,  thero  will  be 

)  end  of  disagreement  botweon 

o  two  countries. 

8.  A.  This  is  a  common  defect 

of  anyone  who  docs  not 
think  according  to  reason. 

D.  Whoever  is  absorbed  in 
self-interest  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  action. 

E.  Such  is  ueually  the  caso 
with  a  capitalistic  state, 
and  the  policy  I  think  is 
tho  most  effectual  of  all. 
(America's  Far  Eastern 
policy?) 

F.  The  fact  that  the  Amor¬ 
ican  Labor  Unions  support 
the  Government  Is  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  think  their 
living  '  is"-  threatened  by 
Japanese  labor.  But 
Japanese  immigrants  are 
in  no  way  superior  to 


mamonts.  It  \y>'l  bo  In  vain  for 
Japan  to,  ask  them  to  reconsider. 
After  ■  all  Japan  will  be  obliged 
j  start  a  ilfe-and-death- action 
against  America,  by  stimulating 
tho  publio  opinion  in  favor  of 
such  an  action. 

America  decided  upon  her  Asia¬ 
tic  policy  when  she  had  replaced 
ier  traditional  Monroe  Doctrine 
by  tli  open  door  and  territorial 
ntegrity  in  China.  The  scheme 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese,  and  the  humiliation  of 
Japan  in  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference,  were  the  necessary  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  policy. 


,  tliis 


G.  Of  courso  thiB  v 
•  grea(,  cause.. 

0.  As  ka  Christian  patio 
has  beenr'u  siiibidal'.  action;  the 
Americans  liavo  ncfualiy  forfeited 
tho  right  of  teaching  Christianity. 
Unless  millions  of  Christians  in 
that  country  succeed  in  correcting 
tho  unjust  policy,  they  cannot  have 
nny  qualification  to  leach  the  Ori¬ 
entals  love,  equality,  and  justice, 
as  virtues  of  Christianity. 

10.  America  ought  to  abstain 
from  a  military  demonstration 
which  is  so  far  from  tho  ideal  of 
peace.  What  was  tho  object  of 
the  Washington  Conference? 


IKUSAKU  AMEMIYA 
A  University  Professor 

1.  Yes. 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
discriminatory  treatment. 

3.  I  am  unable  to  agree  with 
such  quota  regulation,  because  it 
is  practical  exclusion  of  Japanese. 

4.  No. 

5.  I  regret  such  racial  pre¬ 
judice  and  narrow-mindedness. 

G.  I  do  not  think  Ambassador 
l-Ianihnra  used  the  phraso  in  the 
sense  of  a  "threat."  But  I  think  he 
was  careless  in  using  such  words. 

7.  Yes. 

8.  D.  40#.  E.  10#. 

G.  30#. 

9.  Tho  hindrance  will  not  he 
very  serious.  Rather,  this  will 
lend  to  stimulate  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple's  self-respect  and  self-reliance, 
and  no  help  them  to  understand 
the  Christian  doctrine 
genuine  character. 

10.  Although  human  ideals  are 
;  peace  and  equality,  it  is 

iry  for  us  to  seek  for  temporary 


AMERSCAN  CHARITY  TO  AID  DESTITUTE  JAPANESE  AFTER  EARTHQUAKE 


strengthen  her  armaments  nnd 
economic  resources  that  she  may 
propnro  for  a  war  with  Amorica 
on  behalf  of  tho  colored  racos. 
War  nlono  will  enlighten  the 
Americans. 


ONRI  SAKAI 
An  Enulisk  Scholar 

1.  Legally  speaking,  a  country 
is  no  more  snored  to  nliens  than 
is  a  home  to  n  stranger,  nnd  a 
nation  may  make  a  defensive,  if 
not  offensive,  law  to  bar  alien 
immigration.  Bllt  international 
morality  throws  a  different  light 
on  the  subject-  Pence  on  earth 
must  come  above -tho  safety  of 
a  nation. 

2.  If  n  quota  woro  allowed  to 
tho  Asiatic  nations,  ns  well  as  to 
European,  Jai>a»  would  hnvo  lit¬ 
tle  reason  for  making  a  protest. 
She  simply  nsk®  -  for  -nn  equpl 
frehTiritmt  f ‘or  tit*  ™w5. 


3.  Tho  number  that  Japan 
ould  bo  ontitled  to  on  a  quota 

basis  Is  of  little  importance.  Tho 
Injustice  of  tho  now  law  lies  in  its 
partiul  treatment.  Sho  would  bo 
perfectly  content  with  sending  a 
single  emigrant  a  year,  if  the 
figure  wero  decided  on  a  fair 
basis. 

4.  Amorica  would  have  found 
fault  equally  with  nny  class  of 
Japanese  immigrants,  irrespective 
of  their  social  status.  Sho  has 
racial  prejudices  against  Japan, 
nnd  not  simply  against  the  low 
class  of  laborers.  Policy  would 
havo  little  influence  on  tho  immi¬ 
gration  law. 

5.  After  tho  graduated  slops^of 
anti-Japanese  movements,  such  a 
limitation  would  only  seem  to  be 
a  natural  one.  When  reason  is 
lost  sight  of,  there  !s  no  saying 
what  is  coming.  But  if  Japan 
keep  -quiet  and  resort  to  -  DC -PSi. 

!fi?rcTiQfnjfs. 


tire  mens  TSTrewinbio  I  now  inV. 


Americans  will  tako  an  active 
pnrt  against  the  new  law.  Tho 
golden  silence  on  our  part  will 
check  a  further  movement  against 
Japan. 

G.  It  might  seem  to  bo  c&roloss 
and  short-sighted  of  tho  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  have  used  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  formal  diplomatic 
letter.  He  might  have  with  im¬ 
punity  used  the  words  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  letter.  Little  wonder  America 
sliouid  have  interpreted  the  words 
as  sho  did. 

Tho  Japanese,  a3  a  nation,  little 
thought  of  menacing  or  challeng¬ 
ing  America  -in  connection  with 
live  immigration  law. 

7.  The  question  will  never  tbo 
satisfactorily  settled  beforo  all 
aliens,  lo  say  nothing'  about  the 
Japanese,  aro  equally  and  fairly 
treated  in  America. 

S.  Rnco  prejudice  nccounts 
■moro  -  titan 


items  in  tho  following  order, 
according  to  their  contribution  tn 


I  anything  .else"  W  :*p 
I  might,  howeYer,  put 


'G— F— D— A— B— C— E." 

9.  Tho  preaching  of  Christian¬ 
ity  will  be  little  affected  by  tho 
new  law.  Tho  Gospel  has  a  slow 
but  steady  progress,  which  Is 
hardly  hindered  by  a  human  fal¬ 
lacy.  Tho  moro  reasonable  people 
of  Japan  will  see  thnt  Monroeism 
or  Ynnkeelsm  haB  little  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Truth. 

10.  Japan  should  keep  her  pre¬ 

sence  of  mind  and  attend  to  her 
business  ns  if  nothing  serious  had 
happened  In  hor  relations  with  1 
America.  She  miisb  suffer’V.s  many 
missionaries  to^como  in  as  Amer¬ 
ica  may  "ploaso  'to  send  and  as 
much  freight  to  flow  in  as  possi¬ 
ble.  No  act  of  retaliation  will 
bring  the  desired  object.  Silence 
wilt  -“heap.  coqIW.  of  lire  on  .the 
nciur  of  America.  .  ,  . 
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W3«*«irs» 


mi  ,  „  riiinnmniuHi  i  '  1 1  i  -  mb®  >  * 1  n!lllir 1 

QUESTlONAiRE 

1,  Do  you  think  the  immigration  quosllon  ie  »  dom*,t‘? 
problom  pure  and  simple  to  b.  decided  by  the  free  will  of 
the  people? 

2.  The  United  States  is  enforcing  the  new  ‘""T'S™' 
lion  law  on  all  Europosn  immigrants,  rostrictlno  the  inflow. 
In  cose  you  are  told  that  Japan  alone  has  no  reason  so 
complain,  on  which  particular  clause  in  the  law  do  you 
find  tho  ground  for  your  dissatisfaction? 

,_Uh.:  r.r.  sjar^-r.  ".rrJ 


ill'll'.  ii  »>  | 


7.  President  Coolidge 


roported  to  have  stated  that 
betwoen  America  and  Japan 
you  roally  think  the  question  Is  closed? 


-  a*®!  | 


Please  give  ratio 

A.  Momentary 


ica.  Will  you  be  satlsfiod  if 


the  same  basis  with  other 


4.  Do  you  think  it  was  a 
aho  allowed  mostly  tho  lower  e 
to  America? 

6.  Whol  do  you  Ihlok  .1  lh. 
plnc.ng  .Met  ...trio, 1.0  on,  .nd  In  \ 

of  those  Intelligent  classes  of  Japanese  O  B 
such  as  members  and  clerks  of  Japanose^b 
i  houses  alre 

going  there  to  pursue  i 


i  America 


those  who  ar 
and  colleges? 

6.  Do  you  think  any  veiled  threat  we. 


S"  So  »~  .”l.V  h-i 


fl  The  prosont  dissatisfaction  of  tho  Japanose  people 
’  by  Congress  enacting  tho  discriminatory  law 

r-nnnoso  os  a  race.  To  which  of  the  following 
!??.•«.  or  reasons  do  you  attribute  tho  Congressional  act? 

-  •  each  supposed  cause. 

ipuls'vensss  of  Congressmen. 

o  _ _  oable  to  cortaln  propaganda  carried 

on  "by  a  third  party. 

C  Discontent  of  American  militarists  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  naval  ratio  agreed  on  at  the  Washington 
Conference. 

D  Causos  traceable  to  party  politics  preluding  the 
Presidential  election. 

E  Misunderstanding  on  suspicion  existing  against 
Japan  from  tho  perspective  of  Amorican  Far 
Eastorn  Policy. 

F.  Causos  arising  from  aotual  inferiority  of  Japa¬ 
nese  Immigrants  or  from  thoir  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  threatening  the-livlng  of  Amorican  working 
classes. 

G.  Race  prejudice. 

0.  Whnt  Is  your  opinion  In  rogard  to  tho  futuro  of 
Christian  missionary  work  omong  the  so-called  colored 
racos?  Will  the  racial  discrimination  In  tho  now  American 
immigration  law  hinder  Christian  propagation  in  the  Far 
East? 


natural  boundaries  as  they 
now  On  the  other  hand  all 
other  people  who  <lo  not  aim  at 
°u,mlirration  should  bo  allowed  to 
Uavif  or  stay  for  study  freely 
over  the  world.  This  will  be 
So  only  »«y  "1  “* 

tornational  friendship. 

TATSUKICHI  MINOBE 
A  Financier 

1  Yos.  but  such  restriction 
hould  not  only  bo  in  accordance 
with  international  law.  or  treatlos. 
but  nlso 


entertained  any  such  thought  t 

ii  |  'I  .i-«..i«|Ji  _t_»H'  I  '  l'1  U  "  1 ' 

Dr  KIROKU  HAYASHI 
A  Publicist  and  Educator 

Yes.  But  in  case  there  is  a 


#rd  America? 

liilllliHiii:: 

Dr  MA3AO  KAMBE 
A  University  Profossor 

1.  a  nation  has  such  pow 
providing 


does  not  disturb 
tornational  relations'. 

dissatisfied  with  special 


international  agreement  like  the 
"Gentlemen’s  Agreement"  it  should 

be  an  exception.  ..  . 

2.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  discrimination  enforced 
discriminatory  treatment  which  is 

“"/"'so  far  as  it  is  not  a  discrinii 
natory  treatment,  such  quota  regu 
lation  will  not  be  a  question. 


5.  Extremely  barbarous. 

6.  The  interpretation  was  not 
correct.  The  Japanese  peoplo  had 
no  such  thought. 

7.  No. 

g.  g.  This  is  the  solo  cause. 

9.  The  hindrance  will  be  griev- 

10.  The  removal  of  the  race 
prejudice.  So  long  as  the  prejudice 
exists,  nothing  can  be  done. 


3.  We  must  nccept  such  quota 
regulation. 

4.  I  regret  it. 

6.  I  think  such  an  attitude  will 
affect  tho  progress  of  culture  and 
commerce. 

6.  Yes,  it  can  mean  a  "threat." 
But  the  Japanese  people  hnd  no 
idea  of  a  "threat;"  the  fault  was 
Mr.  Hanihara's  In  selecting  such 
a  phrase. 

7.  No,  I  do  not  think  It  closed. 

10*. 


D.  10*. 


G.  30*. 


10. 


PROF.  ISOO  ABE 
An  Educationalist 

1.  Yes. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law 
at  which  I  am  particularly  dis¬ 
satisfied. 

3.  As  1  am  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  emigration  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  I  do  not  care  whether 
there  Is  a  quota  regulation  or  not. 

4.  1  do  not  think  It  was  a  good 
policy,  but  you  could  not  parti¬ 
cularly  blame  Japan  because  the 
American  capitalists  had  first  wel¬ 
comed  such  laborers. 

6.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  I 


i  and  Jo, 


'  I  ' 


i  ii "  i 


9.  The  Christian  propagation 
will  bo  affected  by  It. 

10.  1.  Internati  onal  harmony 

shall  be  sought; 

2.  A  movement  shall 
started  against  race 


1  think.  1  am  opposed  to  Immigra¬ 
tion  of  laborars,  but  I  think  it 
contrary  to  international  friend¬ 
ship  to  place  restriction  over  such 
foreigners  ns  travellers  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  stay  only  for  a  time. 

ie  words  themselves  might 
mean  a  "threat,"  us  I  felt  then. 
And,  apart  from  tho  common  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Japanese  soldiers,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  regard  America  as  a  hypo¬ 
thetic  enemy. 

7.  Yes.  I  also  think  there  Is 
no  need  for  Japan  to  further  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  with  America. 

8.  A.  10*.  c.  10*.  D.  10*. 

20*.  F.  20*.  G.  30*. 

■  9.  There  will  bo  some  hind¬ 
rance. 

10.  I  hope  that  not  only  Japan, 
bu  all  other  nations  will  give 
up  the  idea  of  encroaching 
another  country,  on  the  pretext 
of  "colonial  policy."  Every  coun¬ 
try  should  be  contented  with  Its 


with  Justico  and  falr- 

2  I  nm  aifninst  the  Ineligibility 
to  citizenship  of  o  her  races  than 
the  white;  also  ngalnst  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  treatment  against 
such  races  ns  are  ineligible  ti 
citizenship. 

3.  Yes.  because  our  dissatis¬ 
faction  fs  only  against  the  discri¬ 
mination. 

4,  I  do  not  think  Japan 
ever  taken  a  special  policy  to  send 
the  lower  classes  of  laborers  only. 

6.  I  fhlnk  this  1b  very  unjust. 

°  The  phrase  might  mean  such 
•threat."  The  Jnpnnei 
pie  hnd  no  such  thought. 

America  violates  tho 
provisions  of  the  Treaty.  Japan 
should  by  no  means  keep  silent. 
Negotiations  must  bo  kept  up. 

8.  A.  10*-  D.  20*.  E.  20*.  O. 
60*. 

9.  Christianity  is  declining,  Ir¬ 
respective  of  this  legislation. 

America  should  abolish  the 
discriminatory  treatment  against 
colored  races. 


EXCLUSIVE  CASTLE 
WITH  DEEP  MOAT 
SURROUNDS  U.S. 

GOSUKE  IMA), 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Peers 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
inti-Japnnesc  action  taken  by 
\mericA  has  prompted  racial  pro-  E 
judice  and  hatred  by  dividing  thej  S 
world  into  two  antagonistic  soc- 
‘.ions.  and  has  built  up  a  sort  of 
exclusive  castle  with  a  deep 
trench  around  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  tho 
Americans,  as  a  great  and  wise 
nation,  do  not  approve  of  tho  ac¬ 
tion  tukon  by  tompornry  impulse, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  jus¬ 
tico  and  huipanity  on  which  the 
Republic  was  founded. 

The  friendly  relation 
Japan  and  the  United  States  hns 
boon  a  connecting  link  for  Orien¬ 
tal  and  Occidental  civilizations, 
nnd  the  two  nnt'.ons  have  been 
given  a  joint  mission  of  upholding 
tho  world  peace,  whatever 
diary  or  mischief-making  intrigues 
should  separate  them  from  these 
bonds  of  friendship. 

Needless  to  say  an  opporti 
for  awakening  nnd  reconsideration 
is  appronchlng. 
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JAPAN  EXPENDED  ABROAD  LAST  YEAR  Yen  1,983,896,000 


DESPITE  the  fact  that  she  was  visited  one  year  ago  with  the  greatest  loss  from  earthquake  and 
fire  ever  suffered  by  ciny  land  at  any  tune , 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  after-war  depression  has  been  felt  keenly  by  her  newly-established 
industries,  and, 

DESPITE  the  fact  of  the  Exclusion  Clause  of  the  Immigration  Law  of  1924 . 


Offers  to  American  Manufactures  the  Greatest  Available  Export  Market  Exclusive 
of  Europe. 


JAPAN  has  in  the  past  decade  bought  more  from  the  United  States  than  all  the  othei  countries 
of  Asia  combined. 

JAPAN  has  been  a  better  customer  of  the  United  States  than  all  the  countries  ol  South  America 
combined. 

JAPAN  is  in  the  market  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  yen  worth  of  foreign  manufactures  annually, 
and  has  the  money  to  buy  them. 


One  good  method  of  reaching  the  Purchasing  Public  of  Japan  is  through  the  advertisin0 


columns  of 


THE  JAPAN  TIMES 


which  ha.  more  ).pJ«  owl  fo,ci»„  «»J=m  >'»»  »"  *'  *“">•**«* 

publications  of  Japan  combined. 


TRADE  PROMOTES  FRIENDSHIP 


TRADE  PREVENTS  WARS 


:ccco 


j 
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Japan’s  Export  to  the  United  States 

j  The  United  States’  Export  to  Japan  j 

in  1873  j 

1  in  1873  i 

.  ¥  i,  o !  7,7  fc 


THE  TIDE  OF  COMMERCE 
FLOWS  ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN 


The  first  trade  relation  between  j 
Japan  and  the  United  States  was  I 
established  G1  years  ago;  it  began 
with  the  meagre  sum  of  ¥6,243,923.  j 


Ever  since  1916  imports  from 
the  United  States  into  Japan  have 
ranked  first  among  those  from  all 
countries. 


In  1923  it  had  developed  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  ¥1,117,690.000, 
which  amount  represents  one  third 
of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Jhpan 
for  that  year. 


Japan's  purchaso  of  American 
products  increased  at  ten  year 
intervals  in  the  following  ratio: 
1SS2 — 10/.  1892— 8.4*.  1902— 17.9*. 

1912—20.62/,  19 22— 31.0-1*. 

In  comparison  with  Japan’s 
total  foreign  imtsort  trade  during 
the  period  1913-1923,  American  ex¬ 
ports  into  Japan  advanced  in  the 
following  ration  respectively: 
16.78/,  16.24/,  19.237.  26.9S/,  84.73/, 
87.63/.  35.26/  37.37/,  36.68/  25.7-1/. 


Japan  was  tiie  third  greatest 

seller  to  the  United  States 

n  1922 

and  the  fourth  greatest  ii 

1923; 

in  both  these  years  she.  has 

ranked 

fifth  among  purchasers  tr 

m  the 

United  States;  a  truly  wo 

ideiful 

position  considering  the  siz 

of  the 

Japanese  Empire. 

IN 


EVER  INCREASING  VOLUME 


-A 


American-Japanese  trade 
presented  22.6  per  cent  of  Japan's 
entire  foreign  trade  in  1913;  in 
1919  it  jumped  to  37.7  per  cent, 
which  percentage  leads  ali  oilier 
countries. 


American  Export  to  japan 
To-day 


^71 


In  1912  imports  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  those  from  Great  i 
Britain  both  in  quantity  and 
value — the  first  occasion  in  the 
history  of  Japan’s  import  trade. 
Japan  bought  from  America  in 
that  year  just  160  per  cent  more 
than  ten  years  prior.  Ten  years 
later  she  bought  American  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  value  of  360  per  cent 
more  than  in  1912.  Thus  in 
Japan's  foreign  trade,  both  import 
and  export,  the  United  States  is 
the  largest  seller  to  and  the 
greatest  buyer  of  Japan. 


Even  during  the  poor  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  post-war  boom  trade 
with  the  United  States  maintained 
the  highest  rank  in  Japan's  for¬ 
eign  trade.  The  following  tablo 
shows  the  position  of  that  trade 
throughout  a  period  of  eleven 
years: 

1913....  22.63  /  1914  ... .  24.71 

1916 _ 28.89,. 


1917. 

1919. 

1921. 

1923. 


.31.76 

.37.32 

.37.34 

.32.54 


1918. 

1920. 


.  .31.85 
.  .23.57 


■ 


A  steady  progression  with  the 
exception  of  years  1920  and  1923. 


Japanese  Export  to  America 
To-day 


HOW  THE  TWO  NATIONS  ADVANCED  *  .* 

,  „  ,  „  „  IN  THEIR  TRADE  RELATIONS 


1886 


sold  to  I8S6 
Japan 

1887 

1'017-731  1SS8 
1,947.250 
1.920,346  1889 
1,124,882  1890 
1,736,781  1S91 
2,727.586  1892 


(Figures  in  T 
...  16,639.005 
...  19,992.430 
....  21,639.267 
....  23,618.483 
....  26.2S2.874 
....  19.821,438 
....  29,796.766 
....  88.574.971 
....  27.739.468 
....  43.323,667 
....  64, OSS, 950 
....  S1.63S.S41 
....  62,430.404 


\  equivalent 
2.761.321 
8.368.987 
3,283.096 
6,648,734 
0,143,171 
6.S74.632 
6,840.048 
B.9SS.064 
0.090, 409 
10,982,669 
9,270.300 
10,373,420 
27,030,533 


approximately  to  50 
’.898  ....  47,311.155 
1S90  .  ■■  63,919,270 
..  62.560.396 
..  73,309,359 
..  80.232.805 
..  82,723,398 
..  101.260,773 
...  94,009.072 
...125,904.408 
...  131,101.016 
...  121.99G.5S6 
...  131.547.130 
...  143.702.240 


cents) 

40.001.09S 
38.215,894 
02.761,197 
42.769.430 
48.G52.S26 
46,273.871 
68,116.344 
104.280.528 
S9.848.681 
SO, 697.362 
77.030.550 
64.043.172 


..142,725.642 
. .  168.708.996 
..184.473,382 
..196.539.008 
..204.141.844 
. .  340.244.817 
..478.636,845 
.  630.129,393 
.  828.097.621 
. .  666,017,900 
...496,278.903 
...732,376,007 
urn  ni a  nan 


81,250,909 
127.016.757 
122.408.361 
96.771.077 
102.634.277 
204,078,960 
369,707.858 
626.025.630 
766.381, 43S 
873,177,075 
674,400.916 
696.169.490 
611,077,000 
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IMPERIAL  HOTEL 

TOKYO  JAPAN 

One  oP  the  Worlds  Great  Hotels 

Uiiioue  in.  construction  and.  design  ~ 

Beautiful  iudecoration  and  furnishing  ~ 

Mostunusual  andinterestinghotd  inthe^orlcL 
Mtlistoodall  shocks  oP  eaithcyakg.  and  File- 
‘The'home*  of  distiu^uishedvisitois  tqjapan 
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A  SYMPOSIUM  OF  AMERICAN  OPINION 


Japan  Must  Share  Blame  Of 
Recent  Discrimination  As 
National  Traits  Are  Wrong 


Dr.  C.  Nosa.  Reformed  Church  in  U.S.  Mission.  14  yet 
Japan.  Educational  work  In  Sendai. 


Certainly  only  good  can  tome 
from  a  frank  exchange  of  opi¬ 
nions  between  Japan  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  as  be¬ 
tween  Individual  Japanese  and  In¬ 
dividual  Americans  complete  Inu- 
tual  acquaintance  is  usually  all 
that  Is  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  hearty  friendship.  The  same 
na  doubt  truo  of  the  relations 


There  are  sinister  Influences 
abroad  whose  aim  It  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  friendship.  It  behoves 
both  nations  to  be  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Machia¬ 
vellians  who  brought  on  the  last 
terrible  war  are  not  yet  all  dead. 
There  are  many  Europeans  who 
Imaglhe  that  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
have  the  strongest  nation  of  the 
East  and  the  strongest  nation  of 
the  West  get  Into  a  violent  con¬ 
flict  and  proceed  to  bleed  each 
other  white.  And  these  enemies 
of  the  whole  human  race  are 
•  abetted,  snore  or  less  unconsci¬ 
ously.  by  some  In  our  own  mld6t, 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. — mili¬ 
tarists  who  crave  advancement, 
managers  of  plants  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  who 
need  dividends,  desperate  states¬ 
men  who  by  raising  the  specter 
of  a  foreign  menace  seek  to 
divert  attention  from  the  real 
evils  which  they  themselves  have 
brought  upon  society, — not 
speak  of  roguish  Journalists  who 
exploit  the  foolish  fears  of  the 
multitude  at  a  penny  a  thrill. 
When  one  realizes  the  presenoe 
of  all  these  Impulses,  which  of¬ 
ten  deep  down  under  the  surface 
move  men  otherwise  excellent  and 
■irreproachable,  one  recalls  the 
words  of  the  ancient  litany: 
“From  all  Impure  lusts  and 
desires,  and  from  all  the  declt6  of 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

Iti  response  to  your  cordial  In¬ 
vitation,  allow  me  to  write  briefly 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  un¬ 
happiness,  first  on  the  American 
side  and  then  on  the  Japanese, 
they  appear  to  one  who  is  n 
spending  his  thirtieth  year  as 
American  missionary  In  Japan. 

The  Ignorant  Mass 

First  Is  general  Ignorance  of 
things  Japanese  on  the  part  of 
most  Americans,  which  renders 
them  liable  to  be  stampeded.  The 
Japanese  have  so  eagerly  studi¬ 
ed  English  and  so  diligently  in 
vestigated  America  that  one  1: 
tempted  to  say  that  their  scholars 
know  us  better  than  we  know  our¬ 
selves.  It  Is  regrettable  Indeed 
that  so  few  Americans  have  re¬ 
ciprocated.  Yet  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  mastery  of  the 
Japanese  language,  fearfully  nnd 
wonderfully  made  as  It  Is,  ar( 
so  enormous  that  one  cannot  al¬ 
together  blame  the  Americans  for 
neglecting  the  study.  To  Japan 
belongs  the  distinction  of  having 
the  most  difficult  language  or 
earth.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  ns 
set  to  the  military  staff  in  keep 
ing  the  country  Imprefnable, 
but  the  nation  must  pay|  the 
price  of  this  luxury.  If  she  has 
not  the  courage  to  discard  her 
outworn  Chinese  garb,  which 
never  was  a  becoming  costume, 
also  nmat  be  prepared  to  take  the 


There 


consequences. 

Americans  who  can  read  the 
literature  and  "control"  what  the 
propagandists  choose  to  say,  that 
the  masses  are,  so  far  as  Japa¬ 
nese  affairs  are  concerned,  credu¬ 
lous  and  easily  bamboozled,  like 
lot  of  Russian  muzhiks.  Soon 
am  to  go  home  on  furlough,  and 
know  what  will  happen.  I  -’hnli 
:m-  bo  many  silly  dales  about 
the  Japanese  that  by  way  of  re¬ 
action  I  shall  have  to  become  an 
Indignant  partlzan  on  their  side. 
Casual  acquaintances  will  suspect 
of  being  in  the  pay  of  the 
Japanese  Government! 

Dogmatic  Error 
Second  is  the  psychic  state 
that  usually  results  from  a  war. 
The  impatient  spirit  of  the  soldier 
diffuses  itself  throughout  society, 
The  keynote  is,  "Off  with  his 
head!"  Even  In  the  Church  the 
heretics  are  hotly  pursued.  The 
IClan  Is  out  to  exterminate  every¬ 
thing  that  Is  "off  color."  Also 
there  has  been  a  steady  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  the  poison  of  race-pre- 
ludlce.  It  Is  said  that  the  Ger- 
Emperor  once  bought  and 
distributed  30.000  copies  of  Cham¬ 
berlain's  “Foundations  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  which  was 
little  more  than  an  elaboration  of 
the  thesis  that  the  white  race  Is 
Immeasurably  superior  to  all 
others.  This  same  obsession 
proved  the  Kaiser's  undoing:  for, 

I  am  convinced,  the  history  of 
the  conflict  might  have  been  very 
different  If  he  had  treated  the  yel¬ 
low  race  decently  and  had  not 
raised  the  cry  of  “the  yellow 
peril"  and  all  that.  The  notion 
that  the  white  race  Is  Inherently 
superior  Is  a  sheer  dogma,  with¬ 
out  a  Bit  of  biological  or  an¬ 
thropological  evidence  to  support 
It.  It  has  had  sufficient  Influence 
to  put  Its  stamp  on  the  new  Im¬ 
migration  act,  which  plainly 
discriminates  against  all  who  are 
hot  "Nordics,"  Let  us  trust  that 
this  attack  of  racial  megalomania 
Is  acute  and  not  chronic.  It  will 
soon  pass.  It  Is  not  race  but  re¬ 
ligion,  not  caste  but  culture,  not 
lineage  but  language,  that  fixes 
the  character  of 
pie.  In  choosing  Nordics  the 
Americans  are  on  the  wrong 
track.  But  Japan  should 
with  hold  her  sympathy  from 
America  In  the  present  crisis. 
Japan  there  Is  a  perfectly  homo¬ 
geneous  population.  In  America 
It  Is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity 
to  secure  a  measure  of  ho¬ 
mogeneity. 

Right  Must  Triumph 

Third  Is  the  Intense  dread  that 
the  politicians  of  both  leading 
parties  have  felt  of  offending 
California.  Eight  years  ago,  and 
again  four  years  ago  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  was  decided  by 
that  commonwealth.  Hence  the 
designing  politicians  of  California 
were  In  a  position  to  coerce  Con¬ 
gress.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
who  honestly  believe  Immigration 
from  Asia  to  bo  a  menace. 

Is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
majority  even  of  the  Californians 
feel  that  way.  The  situation  Is 
that  readily  serves  the  purposes 
of  an  adroit  nnd  unscrupulous 
politician.  Those  whom  he  at¬ 
tacks,  tho  Jnpnnose,  have  n< 
votoa,  and  cannot  strlko  back  at 


With  a  frankness  that  strengthens  and  in  a  friendliness  ^uld  at  once  dispel  the  least  tinge  of  resentment, 

the  Americans  of  Japan  in  these  pages  give  Americas  /  nsw  .  ey  believe  it  should  be,  to  the  recently  issued 
special  edition  of  The  Japan  Times  carrying  Japan  s  ^lessa®  .  •  lerica'  .  Here  will  be  found  as  varying  views 
and  as  divergent  opinion  as  in  the  earlier  special  edition,  req  g  a  reading  of  all  before  the  proper  weight  can 
be  given  to  any.  , 

Japan’s  best  and  most  sincere  friends  are  not  alwajs  ose  with  the  greatest  measure  of  praise  to  .voice. 
Criticism  based  upon  knowledge  and  inspired  in  a  desire  0  *s  of  vastly  greater  value  than  undiluted  praise, 
which  is  ioo  frequently  flattery,  and  in  these  columns  the  a  *ei  is  singularly  absent  and  the  critic  to. the  fore. 

The  writers  here  represented  are  amongst  Japan  s  best  friends.  They  know  Japan  and  the  Japanese  through 
years  of  daily  contact!  They  are  in  Japan  because  they  desire  o  e  here,  for  the  work  they  have  chosen  to  do  or 
for  the  friends  they  have  made.  They  know  the  strengths  an  e  weaknesses  of  this  land,  just  as  they  know  the 
best  of  their  own  America  and  the  worst  there  may  be,  I  hey  speak  knowingly,  both  to  their  friends  here  and  to 
their  compatriots  across  the  water.  What  they  have  to  say  should  carry  weight,  both  with  Japanese  and  Americans. 

The  American  in  Japan  who  does  not  sympathize  with  Japan  in  the  sense  of  outrage  she  feels  over  the  Amer¬ 
ican  exclusion  legislation  is  rare,  but  there  are  those  who  sympathize  without  necessarily  feeling  that  Japan  is 
wholly  right  or  that  their  own  land  is  completely  wrong,  they  share  in  the  feeling  of  sorrow  that  something  lias 
arisen  to  dim  the  friendship  between  the  two  countries  but  do  not  necessarily  believe  that  the  entire  fault  for  the 
immigration  misunderstanding  rests  upon  the  United  Slates,  they  believe  that  in  instances,  in  many  instances 
some  insist,  Japan  herself  has  created  the  misunderstandings  an  Japan  herself  is  at  fault. 

That  there  is  anything  in  recent  legislative  enactments  in  federal  or  State  legislatures  justifying  the  fear-  some 
Japanese  have  that  America  has  either  imperialistic  designs  upon  any  portion  of  Asia  or  military  designs  against 
Japan  none  with  knowledge  of  their  own  countrymen  believe  in  any  way.  Americans  may  be  blustering  in  their 
elections  and  brusque  in  their  legislation,  but  America  is  a  nation  for  peace.  It  took  years  of  aggravations  on  the 
part  of  Germany  and  her  allies  before  America  entered  the  Great  W ar,  and  that  experience,  accompanied  as  it  was 
with  victory,  has  not  made  America  any  more  willing  to  engage  in  another  conflict,  especially  one  wherein  so 
little  would  be  involved  as  a  war  with  the  Empire  of  Japan.  ( 

It  is  not  war  that  Americans  in  Japan  fear,  however,  but  the  continued  growth  of  a  misunderstanding  that  has 
already  taken  the  edge  from  Christian  endeavor  in  this  country  and  has  already  erected  a  barrier  between  friends, 
a  barrier  that  is  slight  as  yet  but  which  can  be  made  to  grow  it  something  be  not  done  to  clear  the  air  and  explode 
the  myths  that  have  already  been  disseminated,  in  both  lands. 

The  Japan  Times,  with  the  help  of  its  American  friends  in  Japan,  has  prepared  this  Reply  to  Japan.  It  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  it  may  accomplish  its  mission,  that  of  promoting  understanding  through  truth. 


Experiences  Have  Much  To 
Do  With  Prejudice  For  Or 
Against  The  Little-Known 


L 


What  We  Owe  To  Americans 


Foreigners  other  than  Americans  and  even  some  Americans  themselves  are  wont  to  smile  at  Japanese  effusive¬ 
ness  over  the  Perry  mission  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century  as  placing  Japan  under  a  great  debt  of  obligation. 
Seen  strictly  in  the  light  of  orders  under  which  Commodore  Perry  paid  his  visits  to  Japan,  there  seems  to  have  been 
very  little  for  which  this  country  should  be  thankful.  But  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  amused  at  the  Japanese 
disposition  to  show  gratitude  towards  America,  make  the  same  piistake  as  a  man  who  laughs  at  another  for  feeling 
very  grateful  for  spanking  the  ,'atter  received  In  hie  boyhood  *■*  'V'L 

tfat  the  psychology  is  there;  tlie  "black  squadron’s/  visit  Pla^ 111  llie  first  da>'s  of  JaPan  s  lejuvmation, 

rather  its  knocking  at  her  Seagate  giving  birth  to  new  Japan.! 

Besides,  even  if  the  Perry  mission  was  not  in  its  intention  exactly  what  it  led  to,  it  cannot^  be  gainsaid  that 
Japan  owes  an  unfathomable  debt  of  obligation  to  America  and  the  Americans  for  what  they  did  for  her  in  her 
tutelage  years.  One  only  needs  to  recall  the  part  played  by  Townsend  Harris  in  the  early  days  of  Japan  s  entry  on 
the  diplomatic  stage,  to  see  the  true  significance  of  America's  Japan  policy  in  these  days.  The  diary  and  personal 
letters  of  the  first  American  Minister  to  Japan  may  contain  passages  not  always  complimentary  to  Japan  or  the 
Japanese;  but  there  can  be  no  mistaking  that  his  wholee-hearted  endeavors  were  centered  in  teaching,  guiding 
aright,  and  protecting  this  Empire  in  the  days,  when  it  needed  them  all — -when  its  chances  of  escaping  the  fate  that 
has  befallen  many  Asiatic  countries  hung  in  the  balance.  Nor  are  we  ashamed  to  own  the  truth  of  what  we  say, 
for  new  Japan  was  in  her  infancy  in  those  days.  We  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  ashamed  of  self-deception  if  we 
were  to  represent  that  Japan  was  the  same  Japan  60  or  7  0  years  ago  that  she  is  today. 

“In  giving  a  glance  at  the  building  up  of  New  Japan,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  important  services  of  those 
in  their  respective  fields.”  This  is  from  a  statement  issued  by  the  Dai  Nippon  Bummei  Kyokai,  on  the  recent  occa- 

Continuod  at  bottom  ol  page  16. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Hall,  Presbyterian  Church  Mission, 
pan.  Evangelistic  work  in  Wakayama. 


the  polls,  while  he  poses  as  a 
particularly  vigilant  patriot 
3  the  "rider."  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  Immigration  from 
Asia,  was  foisted  upon  the  revis¬ 
ed  Immigration  act.  We  Amer¬ 
icans  ought  to  be  ashamed  that 
such  a  proposition  can  be  forced 
through,  against  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  But  a 
victory  like  that  usually  turns 
out  to  have  been  In  reality  a  de¬ 
feat, 

The  masses  of  the  American 
people,  especially  those  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  have 
hitherto  hardly  known  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  "Japanese  ques¬ 
tion."  About  one-third  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
whose  fundamental  principles  are 
utterly  opposed  to  racial  dis¬ 
crimination,  When  they  are  once 
awakened  to  the  true  situation, 
the  question  will  be  settled,  and 
settled  Justly.  They  are  a 
minority:  but  they  can  easily 
command  a  majority  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  right.  They  fought 
long  for  the  prohibition  of  alco¬ 
holic  liquor,  and  without  success 
until  Industrial  and  military  lead¬ 
ers  began  to  fear  for  their  com¬ 
plex  machinery,  and  the  man  or 
the  street  saw  the  peril  from 
drunken  chauffeurs.  Then  the  day 
was  won.  So  also  those  who  take 
a  just  and  sane  view  of  racial 
relations  are  sure  to  bo  reinforc¬ 
ed  In  time,  especially  If  Japan 
continues  to  tnko  the  right  at¬ 
titude. 

Must  Share  Blame 

But  the  Japanese  have 
various  ways  weakened  their 
case  and  afforded  excuse  for  at¬ 
tack.  You  have  enjoined  mi 
°penk  frankly,  and  I  will  do  so, 
though  It  goes  much  against  thi 
grain.  But  first  let  me  state  that 
the  cause  of  tho  trouble  does 
lie  where  some  think  It  does.  The 
trouble  Is  not  due  to  tho  faot 
that-  previous  Immigrants  have 
been  of  a  "low  class."  If  there 
Is  no  radical  difference  between 
different  races,  neither  can  there 
be  suoh  a  difference  between 
nieniborB  of  the  name  race,  Oij 


whole  the  Japanese  people 
not  been  misrepresented  by 
their  countrymen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  America.  To  be  sure 
many  of  the  Japanese  im¬ 
migrants  have  been  boorish,  un¬ 
tidy  and  disagreeable.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  Is  inevitable,  and  is  not 
limited  to  Immigrants  from  Asia. 
Most  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Americans  were  of  the 
same  sort,  though  there  were 
among  them  a  few  enterprising 
gentlemen,  political  refugees  and 
•eligloue  enthusiasts.  Immigrants 
from  any  country  are  usually  im¬ 
poverished,  ignorant  and  like  fish 
out  of  water.  Therefore  they  are 
temporarily  of  "low  class.”  But 
some  of  their  grandsons  become 
presidents.  The  Japanese  in 
America  have  been  too  touchy 
and  too  unwilling  to  submit  to 
Inevitable  disabilities  and 
persecutions  that  come  to  strang¬ 
ers  in  a  strange  land. 

Nor  lias  the  trouble  been  due 
to  their  working  for  low  wages. 
On  the  contrary  they  very  quick¬ 
ly  emerge  from  the  wage-earning 
class  and  begin  a  competition  in 
business  which  is  hard  to  meet. 
But  they  get  themselves  disliked 
as  similarly  successful  Im¬ 
migrants  from  other  quarters  do 
not.  Why? 

A  Real  Fault 

One  reason  Is,  I  thing,  tem¬ 
peramental.  The  Japant 
too  sensitive  to  ridicule.  There¬ 
fore  they  are  about  the  poorest 
linguists  on  earth.  One  can  never 
learn  a  foreign  language  unless 
he  is  willing  to  be  laughed  at 
for  a  long  while.  For  tho  same 
reason  they  are  not  “good  mix¬ 
ers.”  What  seem  to  them  to  bf 
i he  studied  Insults  of  tho  Amer¬ 
icans  about  them  are  often  clumsy 
ndvancos  and  proffers  of  friend¬ 
ship.  The  first  Japuneso  that  I 
knew  over  there  become  furiously 
angry  one  day  because  some  one 
In  our  company  spoke  of  him  by 
ills  surname  without  prefixing 
■Mr."  Thereby  he  ruined 
chances  of  becoming  really  one 
of  us.  It  seems  futile  to  tell  r 
man  that  |>|u  temperament  Is  un 


fortunate  for  certain  purposes: 
but  It  may  bo  helpful  to  show 
here  the  trouble  lies. 

Then  Japanese  education  has 
been  too  exclusively  nationalistic. 
■Patriotism  Is  a  good  thing;  but 
gives  the  impres¬ 
sion.  as  most  Japanese  do,  that 
the  only  lofty  motive  ho  knows 
Is  tho  service  of  his  country  and 
erelgn,  he  at  once  arouses 
suspicion.  The  fact  Is  'that 


those 


motive  Is  Inadequate,  and 
’ho  cherish  no  higher  ideal  are 
ften  found  in  the  end  to  be 
seeking  their  own  personal  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  using  the  profession 
of  patriotism  ns  a  cloak  for  sheer 
islfiehness.  Some  of  our  Japa¬ 
nese  Christians  who  recently 
lalted  their  brethren  of  the  same 
faith  in  China  were  told  that 
reason  why  the  Japanese 
not  so  welcome  as  the  Bri¬ 
tish  was  that  while  the  latter 
gave  the  Chinese  a  place  In  their 
nnd  made  It  profitable  for 
them  ae  well  as  for  themselves, 
tho  former  simply  banded  together 
is  to  drive  the  Chinese  out  be- 
>  them.  Clannishness  brings 
own  punishment  in  China  or 
America  or  anywhere  elBe. 

Bogin  At  Horne 


To  win  tho  oordlal  respect  of 
the  nations  It  is  neeoBSury  t 
demonstrate  a  sincere  concer 
for  the  welfare  of  tho  world  as 
whole.  Mere  verbal  profession 
will  not  suffice.  There  must  be 
convincing  deeds.  But  some  one 
will  says:  "Japan  la  cramped  for 
room  and  must  first  fight  for  her 
very  life."  I  share  Japan's  just 
indignation  at  the  .  attitude 
of  the  whites,  who  being  a 
minority  of  the  human  race  have 
preempted  the  greater  part  of 
tho  earth's  surface  nnd  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  held  tho  same  for  them¬ 
selves  alone.  At  the  same  time 
Japan  will  gain  nothing  by  com¬ 
plaining.  Tho  retort  may  hi 
made  that  by  enacting  tho  prohi¬ 
bition  of  alcoholic  llquoy  nnd  do¬ 
ing  a  away  with  tho  ■unnatural 
Indulgences  that  are  Impossible 
except  where  llquqj-  is  ity'unk  Ja¬ 


pan  could  at  once  save  enough 
io  double  tho  supply  of  rice.  For 
me  cost  of  these  Indulgences  Is 
about  equatvalent  to  the  value 
of  the  whole  crop.  If  tho 
indirect  losses  due  to  these  In¬ 
dulgences  are  taken  into  the 
account,  It  would  seem  that  what 
alls  Japan  Is  something  more  fun¬ 
damental  than  ipeugerness  of  na¬ 
tural  resources.  But  the  point 
that  I  wish  make  is  that  com¬ 
plaining  never  gets  us  anywhere. 
Japan  has  power  enough  today 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  making  this  a  better 
world  for  all  the  nations. 

Have  that  the  words  of  Jesus  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  nation  ae  to  an  indivi¬ 
dual:  "Seek  ye  first  His  Kingdom 
and  ail  these  things  shall  be  ad¬ 
ded.” 

Untrue  Criticism 
Though  I  am  missionary  of  the 
Christian  religion  I  am 

■ow  as  to  intimate  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  1 
to  be  found  in  Japan's  becom¬ 
ing  a  Christian  nation.  Politically 
like  Asoka's  or  a  type  of  Molinm- 
meduinsm  like  Saladin'e  would  be 
throughly  respected  by  the 
tern  world.  But  this  much  I 
say,  that  much  of  Japan's 
tagonlsm  to  Christianity  In  the 
past  has  been  very  damaging, 
arguing,  to  say  the  last,  a  s 
gular  obtuseness  in  regard  to  the 
finer  motives  of  life.  Last  June 
n  writer  in  tho  English  Nlchl  Ni 
chi  attacked  the  missionaries 
account  of  thi  passing  of  the 
migration  net  in  America. 

x  reply  stating  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  missionaries  in  regard 
to  that  matter,  and  Inquiring  why 
they  had  been  particularly  singl¬ 
ed  out  for  attack.  By  way  of  re 
Joinder  to  this  several  letters 
were  written  In  which  various 
irrelevant  nnd  abusive  remarks 
wore  made,  but  my  question  was 
not  answered.  Opposition 
Christianity  may  be  of  a  respec¬ 
table  sort,  but  the  sort  of  opposi¬ 
tion  hero  displayed,  which  Is  ra 
IMr  typical.  H  IroteMU® 


My  observations  of  Japanese 
American  relations  began  in  Janu- 
try  1 S77,  on  board  the  S.S  City 
cf  Peking.  There  were  on  board 
the  good  ship  with  me  some  Japa¬ 
nese  Commissioners,  returning 
from  the  Centenlal  Exhibition  that 
was  held  In  Phladelphia.  Among 
them  was  a  young  man  who 
think  was  an  h: '  ernreter.  When 

\  of  AnyaticnnB  h,W,  “I  no  not 

like  tile  boys  ljt  Philadelphia,  be¬ 
cause  when  I  was  walking  down 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  they 
would  get  behind  the  corners  of 
the  houses  and  call  out  to  me- 
'Chlnese  Eat  Rats’-I  do  not  like 
to  be  called  a  Chinese  and  the 
ys  were  rude.  But  when  I  was 
the  city  I  lived  in  a  family,  and 
the  family  took  me  in  their  car¬ 
riage  and  took  me  to  visit  the  good 
families  of  the  city.  I  loved  thems 
they  are  my  best  friends."  So  far 
this  young  man  was  concerned 
his  relations  with  America  were 
both  good  and  bad.  He  hated 
the  hoodlums  and  loved  the  good 
families. 

Like  and  Dislikes 

In  the  26th.  year  of  Meljl.  I 
traveled  In  the  Western  part  of 
America  from  Washington  on  the 
North,  to  Aflsalia  in  California  I 
met  many  farmers  and  heads  of 
companies  who  said  to  me,—"  We 
Ish  that  you  would  send  us  over 
loro  Japanese.  They  are  the  beat 
■orkmen  we  have." 

One  day  In  Kusumoto  in  Kll,  I 
net  six  men  who  been,  some  of 
them  in  America,  and  some  In 
Australia.  They  were  telling  their 


Jingoism  To  Be  Blamed 

There  is  a  class  of  men  called 
Jingoes.  They  are  of  tho  class 
who  sing. — "We  do  not  want  to 
fight  but  by  jingo  if  wo  do,  We'V 
got  the  ships,  We'v  got  tho  men 
\  class  "o t  men  nvo  found  tooth  In 


experiences  in  those  countries. 

One  of  them  who  had  been  In 
California  said,— ‘"The  American 
people  are  very  kind.  I  lived  In 
family  for  several  y 
I  ate  at  the  same  table  and  went 
to  church  with  the  family, 
night  when  the  days  work 
done  they  taught  me  English. 

When  I  left  there  Is  was  more  like 
saving  homo  than  anything  else. 

I  met  a  man  on  a  ferry  boat  be- 
ween  Tanabe  and  Yunosakl  In 
<11.  He  had  been  In  a  restaurant 
n  u  town  In  California,  when  some 
•oughs  had  gone  In  and  cleaned 
t  out.  and  Binnshed  the  furniture 
and  driven  out  the  Japanese. 

He  said— "I  do  not  like  Ame¬ 
rica:”  A  Japanese  doctor 
had  lived  In  America  for  several 
years  said  In  my  hearing,  "I  Uko 
America  almost  as  well  as  I  like 
my  own  country." 

When  the  American  Imlgration 
law  was  passed  and  the  time 
for  It  to  go  Into  operation,  many 
Japanese  who  lmd  been  In  America  Brothers, 
nnd  were  at  home  on  a  visit,  hast¬ 
ened  back  to  America  so 
in  again  before  the  law  beoame 
operative.  This  showed  their 
titude  toward  America.  A  Japa 
ncso  who  has  visited  Amerlt 
since  the  Lmlgration  Law  we 
into  operation  nnd  has  recently 
returned  said, — "I  never 


nerlca  and  Japan.  Their  rela¬ 
tions  are  always  strained.  It  Jap- 
bulids  a  submarine  or  a  flying 
machine  tho  Jingos  in  America  cry 
'Oh,  Look  at  Japan,  she  is 
expanding  her  navy  to  fight  us. 

I  we  must  build  some  cruisers 
hit  back."  If  America  points 
guns  on  her  battleships  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  the  Jingos  in  Japan  cry, 
'Look  at  America  she  Is  getUng 
ready  to  blow  us  up,  wo  must 
prepare  against  her."  If  the  school 
boys  in  Japan  drill  the  Jingos  In 
America  say, — “We  are  the  en¬ 
emies  that  Japan  is  drilling  her 
boys  for."  If  America  has  a  mo¬ 
bilization  day,— "See,  they  say  she 
getting  ready  to  fight  us  wo 
must  prepare  for  war." 

On  the  other  hand  there  Is  the 

0 . hulk  of  the  people  who  have 

only  kindly  feelings  for  each  other, 
These  are  working  for  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding,  confidence,  love  and 
friend  ship 

My  observation  has  further  been 
that  thoso  who  are  most  closely 
-uclated,  are  the  most  amicable, 
ionds  and  Brothors 
When  the  great  flood  visited 
Osaka  years  ago,  the  Governor 
of  Osaka  and  tho  authorities  sent 
runners  to  the  Foreign  Concession 
that  tho  flood  was  rising 
and  that  our  lives  were  in  danger. 
They  also  sent  Jtnrlkshas  to  take 
hospital  on  the  higher 
ground  near  tho  castle.  There 
they  fed  and  cared  for  us  until 
could  return  to  our  homes, 
And  not  only  so  they  put  policemen 
to  watch  our  houses  so  that  when 
returned  nothing  was  missing, 
nothing  injured.  Nothing  was 
left  undone  that  thoughtfulness 
and  care  could  do  to  make  us 
comfortable.  And  we  shnll  al* 
ways  remember  their  kindness, 
At  tho  time  of  the  great  earth* 
ake  In  Sau  Francisco,  Japan 
held  out  a  helping  hand  to  her 
stricken  neighbor.  When  tho 
great  earthquake  struck  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama  last  year  Amer¬ 
ica  stretched  out  a  helping  hand 
Japan.  The  Chambers  of  Com* 
•roe  In  America  and  the  Chri* 
stlan  Churches  look  upon  the  Ja* 
people  os  Friends  and 


that  the 

great  heart  of  Japan  beats  truo 
America.  Since  tho  days  of 
Townsend  Harris  to  tho  present 
lay  there  has  been  an  unbroken 
friendship  between  the  two  peo- 
plo  and  wo  aro  sure  that  It  will 
continue,  and  that  all  true  Japa* 
ncso  and  Americans  will  pray  that 
this  friendship  may  last  forever, 
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AMERICA  RACES 
PROBLEMS  WITH 
GRAVE  IMPORT 


MUCH  SYMPATHY .  \"]APANhi>,\£^w 

11VT  WOULD  STOP  TOO 
ALL  IMMIGRATION  IS  I  HE  1  HUl 


Dr.  H.  V.  S.  Peeke;  Reform¬ 
ed  Church  In  America  Mission. 

36  years  In  Japan.  MelJI  Gn- 
kuln,  Tokyo. 

Almost  the  entire  surface  of  the 
globe  is  In  our  times  marked  out 
In  clearly  defined  areas  Inhabit¬ 
ed  by  clearly  defined.  I.e.  organiz¬ 
ed  peoples, -nations.  For  various 
reasons  some  people  wish 
change  residence  If  not  national 
relationship.  Shall  they  be  a 
lowod  to  flow  hither  and  tlilthi 
freely  like  the  tides  of  the  sen? 

Practical  commense  sense  sa: 
No:  and  we  have  limitation, 
selection  and  discrimination, 
one  questions'  this  as  a  family 
right,  and  few  ns  a  natloi 
right. 

Limitation  is  unlmpeaehuble 
long  as  It  does  not  Interfere  w 
the  right  of  everyone  to  a  coi 
fortable  living  somewhere  on  t 
globe.  Fortunately  there  is  still 
room  for  all  and  spoace  to  spare. 
Rut  the  right  to  live  does  not  car¬ 
ry  with  It  the  right  to  live  wher¬ 
ever  -one  pleases  A  Greek  may 
be  able  to  live  hitter  and  to  t: 
cumulate  a  compete-!  :e  faster 
the  United  Staten  than  In  Grrei 
but  yet  the  United  s'nten  r.e 
not  open  it  gales  to  ;.ll  Greeks, 
Selection  from  all  possible 
comers  is  justified  for  sanitary, 
moral,  political,  social,  economb 
and  religious  reasons. 

Selective  Immigration  Justified 


No 


today 


t  of  quar 
admits  Immigrant: 
moral  slant,  e.  g.  advocates  of 
free  love.  No  nation  can  be  ask¬ 
ed  to  admit  those 

— 'xa.rstzf  *  naii0i 

e  soclnl 


habit 


to  ' 


repugnnnt,  and  each  has  a  right 
to  choose  those  whom  It  specially 
likes.  No  nation  can  afford 
admit  various  Industrial  clnsses 
indiscriminately  and  thus  thr 
into  disorder  its  own  economic 
world,  and  none  wishes  to  admit 
those  whose  religious  views 
dcgrndlng.  unenlightened,  or  sub¬ 
versive  of  public  order  and  linr- 

Llmltntion  and  selection  of  Im¬ 
migrants  are  amply  justified,  and 
discrimination  necessarily  results, 
discrimination  that  frequently 
results  In  the  discontent  of  those 
discriminated  Against. 

The  United  Slates  has  come 
feel  the  need  of  limitation  and 
selection,  and  Italians,  Japanese 
and  others  resent  keenly  the  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  discrimination 
Is  Inevitable:  but  it  should  be 
exercised  by  a  rule  of  universal 
application  if  such  can  be  found, 
of  other  nations,  and  should 
should  respect  the  ‘amour  propro' 
not  simply  fair,  but  courteous, 
kindly  and  benevolent. 

The  United  States  quota  law 
Is  roughly  speaking,  from 
American  viewpoint,  ndoqunte 
ll  greatly  lessen  the  unpnlatnblllty 
of  discrimination  to  those  who 
come  under  Its  provisions,  and 
can  be  enforced  In  a  kindly 
courteous  manner.  Had  the  law 
been  extended  to  Orientals  tin 
fundamental  necessities  of  limita¬ 
tion  would  have  been  observed, 
and  the  United  States  would  ha 
spared  itself  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
courtesy.  and  of  unkind  and  un¬ 
christian  conduct. 

Application  of  Goldon  Rule 

But  the  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  Congress  was  an 
affront  to  the  Japanese  people, 
nnd  the  resentment  felt  Is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  grave  consequence  if  In¬ 
ternational  friendship  means  any¬ 
thing.  It  seems  too  much  to  hone 
for  an  apology  that  would  takt 


Rev.  S.  Erickson.  Southorn 
Presbyterian  Mission.  20  yeurs 
In  Japan.  Evangelistic  work 
In  Taknmutsu. 


I  do  ii 


-  American  people 
now  a  closed  issue 
e  much  to  be  gain¬ 


ed  by  dh 

ful  luck  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  Japan  as  to  the  causes 
brought  about  the  making 
of  these  laws.  As  there  was  a 
sting  article  in  a  Janu¬ 
ary  Outlook  by  the  Hon.  Alb. 
Johnson,  the  chairman  of  the  coin- 
I  tee  that  drafted  the  laws.  1 
sh  to  quote  part  of  it. 
'Immlgrals  shall  never  again 
come  to  the  U.  S.  ns  mere  com¬ 
modities  in  the  labor  scheme.'- 

That  the  name  mclllng-pot  Is  n 
misnomer  and  that  the  asylum 
Idea  Ib  played  out  forever. 

That  the  countries  of  the 
shall  no  longer  dump  upot 
I'.  S.  their  criminals,  their  feeble, 
their  aged  nnd  their  undeslrubl 
js.  That  In  order  to  prevent  tin 
giowili  of  racial  hatred  with  its 
accompanying  religious  differ 
It  is  highly  desirable  to  keep  out 
of  the  U.  S-  as  many  new 
rivals  ns  possible  until  we  h 
thoroughly  cleaned  house. 

Thnt  the  U.  S.  should  nut  c 
tlnue  to  admit  for  permanent 
sidence  within  its  borders  those 
who  under  its  law  are  inellglh 
to  citizenship." 


the  Situation 

moved  the  law 


The  above  reason 
makers  to  action  and  we  feel  that 
people  have  sufficient  cause  for 
being  concerned. 

If  men  like  Messrs  Shibusnw 
Sakatanl  and  others  of  thnt  class 
Immigrated  to  the  U.  S.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  have 
difficulty  but  the  few  Japanese 
thnt  I  saw  in  California 

visit  are  not  the  kind  that 
live  near  the  "mansions''  In  J: 

feelings  toward 
the  Jews  but  I  want  to  use  them 
Illustration.  I  was  told  In 
the  l'.  S.  that  one  out  of  every 
three  people  In  New  York  City  Is 
Jew,  just  from 
Europe,  does  not  simplify  the 
’.any  social  problems  In  America, 
low  suppose  that  Tokyo  should 
alee  up  some  bright  morning  am 
find  that  one  third  of  its  papula 
tlon  was  Chinese?  That  would 


&L.  Un-in.  li  "ailch  -i  ■a»niUlo(V 


.no  Gordian  knot 
ly-eignt  years  ui 

nd  conditions  ought 
1  dues  give  a  fall-mill 
deep  sympathy  for  til 

hls'own  first  loyalty 
land. 


.  one  honestly  can  deny  thu 

uuin.n  is  over-crowded  as  to  popu¬ 
lation  and  consequently  troubled 
provide  docent  living  condl- 
s  for  her  ever-increasing  popu¬ 
lation.  But  along  with 
does  seem  that  statesmen  n 
pie  have  not  adequately  utilized 
one  or  two  avenues  of  relief  right 
ut  lmnd.  By  a  method  of  teaching 
how  to  live  and  produce  In  a 
llmnto  nnd  with  financial 
couragement  during  the  1 

rs,  a  much  larger  number  could 
-clop  the  Hokkaido.  Tt 
irs  ago,  during  a  nil-  t|hro 
Holtknido.  It  seemed  that  a  pupu- 
ution  of  from  eight  to  ten  millions 
.ould  be  provided  for  In  that  rich 
island.  There  were  only  about  a 
million  and  Imlf  there  then.  There 
unused  tracts  all  over 
that  by  use  of  some  Europeti 
American  methods  could  be 
loped  for  stock-raising — cattle, 
hogs,  sheep  nnd  horses.  Never¬ 
theless,  wilh  all  efforts  along  this 
line,  there  Is  over-populntlon,  and 
It  is  a  question  whether  even  i 
policy  of  the  utmost  munufactur 
.g  nnd  commercial  development 
•Ith  purclinse  of  food  supplies 
from  tho  granaries  of  China. 
Manchuria,  Siborln  or  elshwer 
would  adequately  meet  the  di 
mnnd  for  a  decent  nnd  hlgh-clni 
method  of  living. 


PEACE  ON  EARTH 
SURELY  SETTLES 
ALL  DISPUTES 


Mr.  .1.  H.  Coveil.  American 
Baptist  Mission.  4  years  In  Ja¬ 
pan.  Educational  work  |n  Yo- 


Our  Congressmen  In  passing  'ho 
Exclusion  Act  In  the  maimer  in 
which  they  did  look  a  step  which 
is  quite  unworthy  0f  American 
Idealism.  While  most  „r  our 
Hon-  citizens  would  probably  support 
the  altitude  taken  It  they  wor 
t-  think  of  tho  matter  ut  nl 
ry  few  would  approve  of  the 
unnecessary  and  unjustllh 
Jury  done  to  * 

Our  welfar 
Thor 


An 


Over -Clannishness 
emigration 


IS  JAPAN  ABLE  I  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 
TO 'CARRY  HER  NOT  THE  NATION 
GREAT  BURDEN?  IS  RESPONSIBLE 


Rev.  W.  H.  Ersklne.  United 
Christian  Missionary  Society. 
2U  years  In  Japan.  Work 
among  Industrials  In  Osnka. 


lullonnl 


feeling3- 
io  with  J»- 
fundnmenta* 
choice  to  be  made  both  by  Japan 
and  by  America  in  their  future 
trnns-Faeltlc  ralatlonshlps,  and  U 
ought  to  bo  In  the  direction  of 
co-operation.  Armaments 
pure  evil. 

Naval  policies  and  dlplon 
rrangemonts  which  look  tow 
v  nr  can  only  be  condemned.  Mn> 
dl  our  Jingoes  find  that  their 
avlngs  are  in  vain.  Lot  us  givo 
ourselves  to  tho  big  task  of  build¬ 
ing  up  genuine  good  will  nnd 
n "ion wealth  of  the  Work 


The  Jniiu 


game  of  lnb 

fur  deeper  aim  mm-  — 
•ntal.  H  Is  the  psyclioU 
reaction  of  tho  white  r; 
knocking  ut  the  door  of 
port  unity  by  the  colored 
Were  tills  problem  on 
lonui  politics  it 
of  solution.  America 
the  right  to  make  her  own  I 
California  has  the  light  to 
who  shall  live  on  and  till 
land.  Any  country 


,  object 

within  her  ' 

lomucy  will  got  any  group  of  m 
"in  bad"  when  their  sin  is  fou 
out.  These  arc  the  arguments 
the  Americans  supporting  the  b 
and  I  gnmt  nil  of  them. 

Best  arc  Unknown 

>n  tiro  oilier  hand,  Jupun  I 
.  right  to  knock  at  the  door 


than  tha-io, 


Jzzle  i 


...  _  _  to  the 
the  Japanese  feeling 
relations  with 

lea.  While  the  method  of  Cana- 
nd  Australia  Is  different  nnd 
diplomatic,  yet  essentially 
they  are  doing  the  same  thing 
America  is  in  keeping  out 
Japanese  immigrants  Also,  while 
Japan  him  only  police  regulations, 
(and  not  laws  so  far  ns  I  can 
ascertain),  she  also  is  effectively 
kc-cping  out  all  immigrants  not 
desired  by  her  or  that  may  affect 
her  economic  life.  Admit  th 
Americans  might  have  and  out 
to  have  used  a  less  irritating  nnd 
more  diplomatic  method,  In  all 
honesty  nnd  Justice,  where  In  the 
essential  difference  in  the  Im¬ 
migration  policy  of  the  four 
countries  named?  If  tho  Japa¬ 
nese  peoples  could  see  Oils  clear¬ 
ly  and  admit  it,  It  ought  to  miti¬ 
gate  tho  feelings  they  have  at 
to  apparent  discrimination  on  ‘the 
part  of  America. 


A  Gordian  Knot 
This  does  not  say  it  all,  how 
over.  Tho  discriminatory  Icgl 
lotion  o!  America  seems  unneces¬ 
sary  and  futile.  Hail  the  Quota 
Law  been  applied  .without  tils- 
■Imlnatlon  to  all  coUntrto  ajko. 


Possiblo  Smokc-Scroen 
Some  of  us  cannot  but  think 
thnt  a  great  ileal  of  this  agitation 
has  been  allowed  In  order  to  got 
the  minds  of  the  people  off  of 
very  serious  Internal  troubles. 

From  the  above  you  may  see 
that  I  am  one  who  would  favor 
stopping  all  Immigration  into  the 
States  for  n  time  at  least.  I 
cannot  hut  see  that  the  Institu¬ 
tions  of  freedom  thnt  we  prize  are 
endangered  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  immigrants.  Tho 
life  of  the  nations  In  wrapped  up 
In  this  vital  question. 

I  also  want  to  add  that  I  do  not 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  those 
•Americans  who  nre  constantly 
knocking  Uncle  Sam.  i  am  sure 
that  America  would  not  miss  them 
if  they  transferred  their  citizen¬ 
ship  to  more  congenial  surround¬ 
ings. 


policy  would 

seem  to  be  more  or  less  of 
national  necessity,  Howon 
sympathetic  one  may  be  and  liow 
ever  true  a  friend  to  Japan, 

Is  compelled  to  say  in  all  frank- 
that  the  Japanese  have  not 
proved  tlie/nselves  desirable 
additions  to  any  foreign  country. 

unique  patriotism  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  Dal  Nippon  and  tho  Em¬ 
peror  lias  made  it  difficult, 

lajority  of  eases  impossible, 

U  a^Srper'i  au‘^ixrl  i,yJi’uul'1 

and  soul,  with  tlie  adopted  count-  •" — i«*i«-.». . 

There  has  ’been  an  over- 
clannlshness,  too.  among  Japa¬ 
nese  immigrants  In  nil  lands-  J\ 
recent  ride  thro  California,  and 
conversations  with  many,  reveal 
ed  vividly  another  difficulty. 

Ono  legislator  put  it,  "Tho  Ja¬ 
panese  are  too  good.”  Ho  meant 
that  they  work  early  nnd  late 
live  so  simply  und  economical¬ 
ly  that  they  forge  ahead,  thus 
disturbing  tho  normal  life  around 
them.  Those  around  them 
either  compelled  to  lower  their 
standard  of  living  In  order  to 
compete  with  the  Japanese  labor 
er,  or  lose  out  In  tho  competition 
Here,  the  Japanese  have  not  pro 
perly  tried  to  raise  high  enough 
their  method  of  living  in  the  new 
lands,  so  as  prevent  serious  clash 
and  discontent  around  them. 


uwny  tlie  sting  of  the  afTr 
hut  now  that  the  pressing  neces¬ 
sity  of  our  congressmen  playing 
to  tho  galleries  has  been  removed, 
why  should  tho  law  not  be  amend¬ 
ed,  the  quota  extended  to  Orien¬ 
tals,  and  this  very  Important 
matter  put  upon  grounds  thut  ar 
socially  and  morally  defensible? 

This  question  Is  not  merely  n 
American  one.  Just  ns  often  a 
ono  country  stands  out  as  a  inor 
desirable  place  of  residence  than 
others,  whether  for  economic, 
cultural,  health  or  any  other 
reasons,  and  undesirable  numbers 
begin  to  press  In,  just  so  often 
will  It  be  necessary  to  find  some 
courteous  and  kindly  rule  by  which 
u  nation  may  protect  Itself.  Japan 

Continued  on  page  13  col.  6 


"Can"  and  "Will” 


sarlly  continue.  Capt.  "Water- 
house’s  brochure,  after  intenslv 
study  In  California,  mattes  11 
clear  that  tho  Japaneso  Immig¬ 
rant  can  be  assimilated,  If  ho  It 
HulTlclently  Instructed  ns  lo  the 
way  he  ought  to  live  In  Ills  adopt¬ 
ed  land,  and  If  he  Is  conscienti¬ 
ously  willing  to  foreswear  all  nl 
loglance  to  Dal  Nippon.  There 
are  so  ninny  cases  in  proof  of 
this  that  no  ono  ought  seriously 
to  doubt  It.  But  "can"  nnd  "will’ 
are  two  different  words.  And 
there  is  tho  crux  of  the  situation. 

These  considerations,  honestly 
acknowledged,  ought  to  mitigate 
largely  any  feeling  of  being  disc¬ 
riminated  against  on  the  pur 
the  Japanese.  They  aro  different 
at  present,  if  not  necessarily  (so- 
It  is  not  prejudice,  theroforo  but 
a  clear  realization  of  the  facls 
above  that  lias  led  somo  lands 
to  legislate  agnlnst  Jnpan. 

One  or  two  considerations,  othei 


the  discriminatory 
ho  firmly 

each  country  has  a  right- 
slnte  ns  to  whom  it  shall  receive. 
But  when  a  non-disciimlmitory 
•ould  have  admitted :only  146 
Japanese  per  year,  when  fronting 
the  right  of  naturalization  would 
not  have  appreciably  Increased 
the  American  citizens  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  receive  under  our  Con¬ 
stitution  from  sccond-gojieratlon 
Immigrants,  When  applying  the 
Immigration  and  naturalization 
law?  equal!  to  all  peoples  would 
have  left  no  ground  for  proper 
complaint  and  occasioned  a  fcollng 
of  goodwill,  friendship  and  frater¬ 
nity,  the  legislation  of  tho 
lean .  Congress  Is  almost  unbelie¬ 
vably  stupid.  The  second-genera¬ 
tion  Japanese  are,  under  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  rupldly  becoming  An 
Icon  citizens.  To  attempt 
change  tho  Constitution  to  ] 
vent  this  would  bo  a  enso  of  bit¬ 
ing  off  one's  nose  to  splto 

How  to  "unscramble  tho  ome¬ 
let" — well,  that  Is  beyond 
That  Is  where  some  one  needs 
to  come  ulong  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot.  As  things  stand  now,  1 
almost  too  much  to  hope  that 
American  Congress  well  rovoko 
and  revise  tlie  immigration  law 
Is  It  possible  thut  a  new  treaty 
could  be  negotlatiated,  which 
mutual  and  equal  concessions 
adjustments  would  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion?  All,  there  is  the  American 
Senate!  And,  there  is  still: 
legislation  necessary 
to  dual  citizenship,  land-owni 
ship,  etc.,  that  would  need  to 
enacted. 

For  these  honest  expressions, 
no  brick-bats  from  either  direc¬ 
tion.  plcasol  There  are  alway 
two  sides  to  every  question. 


1.  somo 


funda- 

iglcal 


country  m>»  •> 
o  foreigners  colonising 


lt  has  the  right 
nvnect  that  while  she  may  he 

H  i  nc„.  .«•  •« 

Tlie  besl  of  Jolion  luIY 

MI 

vel'coine  somewhere  for  Die  shif¬ 
ters  °of  her  population.  JaP“n 
not  alone  struggling  with  this 

for  -or"  „>”« 

«*-  "t  Zn, 

oTtheso  Shifters  do  settle  down 
and  become  Die  advance  agents 
of  trade.)  Jafi'in  fully  apprecla- 
tlio  labor  problem  for  she  has 
„  very  keen  one  of  her  own  In  the 
great  Influx  of  Koreans,  and  the 
desire  of  many  Chinese  to  come 
to  Japan-  The  best  of  Japan 
volts  against  the  Korean  colonle. 
sprlnglng  up  in  her  cities  where 
luck  of  work,  laziness,  poverty  etc-, 
are  producing  dens  of  vice  "Tjj 
slums  of  the  worst  variety.  . 
grant  that  It  Is  tno  best  of  Japan 
which  Is  thinking  thus.  But 
must  also  acknowledge  that  In 
dividuals  for  selfish  reasons  a 
making  light  of  the  American  pr. 
blems  Involved,  nnd  tills  results 
in  two  standards  of  judging  Japan. 
Tlie  best  being  boosted  by  the 
Japanese,  while  the  unprincipled, 
dishonest.  Immoral  and  profligate 
Is  the  oniy  type  of  Japanese  many 
Americans  know.  No  pence,  no) 
world  brotherhood,  nor  interna¬ 
tional  eooimratjpn  will  over  oome 
twW  nniloni)  throwing  SfflW 
,1L  eflV'  other,  out  only  to  those 
who  feck  to  find  nnd  11  v 
the  best  in  one  another. 


Tho  grent  need  for  Intomatii 
inderstnndlng  is  more  Intimate 
■sonal  understanding  botw 
individual  representatives  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Nations.  Wo  judge  . 

utlons  by  tho  Individual! 
know  personally.  if  wo 

nil  tried  and  true  friends 
i  any  Nation  on  earth,  it  w 
1)0  possible  for  JingolBls, 
propagandists,  or  anybody  el: 
persuade  us  tho  I  Nation 
mtlrely  bad. 

Tho  strongest  ties  botwo 
Jnpan  nnd  American  arc  the  t 

lersonal  friendship  between 
Jnpanoso  and  Americans 
have  spent  somo  time  in  each 
other's  Countries.  There  ought 
tore  such  friendships  for¬ 
med.  There  ought  to  I 
efforts  made  on  both  sides  to 
eak  thru  resevo  and  formality 
id  No-enlled  diplomacy,  and 
it  at  tho  heart  of  the  people. 
Wars  are  not  fought  betwi 
tuples.  It  Is  only  governments 
iat  fight— und  they  aro  hnper- 
:onal  Institutions  that  cannot 
friendships. 


Instruments  of  Providonco 

Civilization  has  been,  in  ear: 
times  defined  In  terms  dictator¬ 
ship  or  survival  of  Die  lightest 
but  In  this  twentieth  century 
is  best  understood  by  the  term  i 
operation.  The  march  of  civ 
zation  has  made  its  greatest  p 
where  men  have  learned 
Uve  nnd  work  together  for  c 
l  ends.  Tlie  best  family 
found  in  the  home  where 
father,  mother  nnd  the  childr 
truly  cooperate  -with  each  other 
for  tlie  best  of  each  nnd.all,  The 
larger  groups  such  ns  national 
life  In  the  decentralized  Republics 
of  the  world  show  that  hearty 
operation  makes  for  pence 
progress.  In  International  life, 
toward  which  science  is  pushing 
us,  the  same  principle  must 

r-k.  No  nation  lives  unto 
its  self  nor  can  It  be  made 
nnother  nation.  In  cooperation 
each  must  give  his  part  nnd 
be  swallowed  up  or  made  a  t 
Tho  nntlons  of  the  w 
.-called  White  races,  do 
realize  this  anil  Providence 
order  to  make  the  white  r 
realize  this  grent  fact  of  progre: 
is  using  Japan  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  tho  colored  races,  to  hr 
to  light  the  right  of  these  colored 
races  to  be  allowed  to  give  their 
contribution  to  twentieth  century 
civilization. 


Japan  is  Scapegoat 

Nature  uses  aspiring  people 
to  accomplish  her  victories 
not  In  the  easiest  way  or  tho 
they  would  choose.  Thut  they 
nre  an  aspiring  group  will  furnish 
the  ideals  lo  endure  when  taunted 
und  jeered.  Jesus  could  befriend 
Mary  Magalena  not  becuuse 

_ j  had  or  had  not  sinned 

becuuse  she  aspired  to  something 
better.  For  the  sumo  reason  Jesus 


Mr.  W.  M.  Vorlc 
slon.  20  years 
Evangelistic  wor 
Hnclilman. 


i.  Oml  Mls- 
In  Japan, 
i  In  Oml 


did  not  go  nnd  mnko  friends  _ 

all  the  prostitutes  of  a  Yoshlwn- 
The  white  race  Is  not  callei 
i  to  recognize  all  the  back 
I  races  ns  their 
all  the  people  of  Japan  as  aspir¬ 
ing  for  equal  opportunity  to  serve 
In  tho  cause  of  the  advancement 
of  civilization.  The  progresslv 
Spirit  In  Nature 
pie  of  any  race  or  color  who  lack 
the  upward  pull  and  who 
filing  to  go  through  the  neces¬ 
sary  testing  of  a  Gethsemane  a 
a  Calvary. 

Civilization  Is  forcing  Japan 
suffer  in  behalf  of  a  better  woi 

■-racial  cooperating  world. 
Nature  does  not  notify  In  advance 
upon  whom  she  Is  calling 
through  the  agonleB  of  a  Gethse- 
mnne  and  Calvary.  We  In  Jnpnn 
this  coming  and  hav 
prayed  that  this  cup  might  pass 
from  Jnpan,  but  it  Is  a  higher  Will 
than  ours,  and  Japan  must 
face  the  disgrace  and  the  humi¬ 
liation  of  a  Calvary,  not  only 
advancement  but  for 
next  step  In  world  civilization*! 
cial  cooperation. 

Being  an  American 
ashamed  that  It  should  be  some 
of  my  own  country  men  who 
.  .blind  ti h  to  try  to  crucify 
•aJcIouS  people  who  have  tret 
o  with  tho  utmost  courtesy  lor 
twenty  yeurs.  They  may  crucify 
her  J.  e.  paralize  her  financially 


ELFISH  POLICY 
KILLS  ITS  OWN 
WRONG  PURPOSE 


Gurney  Blnford.  Friends 
Mission.  25  years  In  Japan. 
Evangelistic  work  In  Shlmo- 
tsuma,  Ibarakl. 


OBSERVE  WELL; 
REPORT  TRULY” 
WILL  CURE  ILL 


Rev.  J.  Ter  Borg.  Bcformod 
Church  In  America  Mission.  2 
years  tn  Japan.  Evangelistic 
Kagoshima. 


rest  In  this  question  Is 
st  in  what  Is  right  and 

Whether  considered  from  tlie 
Uindpolnt  of  expediency  or 
Jusllco  to  individuals  or  on 
sis  of  Christian  principles  the 
iontul  Exclusion  Culuso  In  tho 
United  States  Immigration  Law 
not  to  my  mind  bo  defended 
us  right. 

rst,  basis  of  Justice 
the  individual.  If  .uny  man  • 
slrous  of  religious  or  political 
freedom  and  high  lduuls  wishing 
enter  America  to  live,  finds 
himself  excluded  because  of 
discrimination,  be  could  not 
blamed  for  feeling  that  he 
unjuBtly  treated. 

Second,  from  the  basis  of 
pediency.  The  United  States 

•Isoly  when  she  makes  enemies 
men  of  high  ldeuls  by  unjust 
discrimination. 

Third.  There  may  bo  m 
c  Indifferent  to  the  standards 
of  Christianity  but  ull  fore-mind 
1  persons  aro  agreed  that  dls- 
Imlnatlon  on  the  basis  of 
distinction  Is  contrary  to  both 
the  letter  und  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
teaching. 

rtlier.  Even  on  the  basis 
purely  selfish  Interests  the  i 
elusion  law  seems  to  me  an  i 
Iso  measure  becuuse  that  which 
disturbs  friendly  intercourse 
necessity  Injures  personul  happl- 
nnd  safety. 

from  whatever  standpoint 
considered  the  law  car 
defended  as  right  and  the  only 
way  tho  United  States  can  redeem 
her  honor  Is  to  find  some  other 
excuse  than  racial  discrimination 
Cor  legislation  for  tho  maintain - 
of  American  ideals  nnd  stan¬ 
dards  of  living. 


tills  complicated  and  con¬ 
fused  old  world  of  ours  we  find 
any  things  that  tiro  disquieting 
ad  disturbing,  yet  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  none  throws  us  into 
-el  of  confusion  as  that 
of  being  lnls-Infornied. 


What  i 


of  trouble  - 


Viscious  Propagandists 


and  matei  ially,  but  spiritually 
their  net  wifi  strengthen  and 
purify  her  soul. 

A  Mighty  Task 

Juot  as  tlie  family  life  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  tlie  sacrificing  spi¬ 
rit  of  tho  father  and  mother,  ra¬ 
il-  than  a  domineering  attitude, 
racial  cooperation  wifi  come, 
come  it  must,  not  by  the  domi- 
jrlns  of  the 


whll 

the  greut  man  is  i: 
demands  services  t 
The  truth 
Is  the  whin  man  I 
cept  tho 


t  tlie  q 


who 


who 
1  tho  matter 
fifing  to  nc- 
black 


brown  man,  bpt  at  present  refuses 
to  recognize  him  as  friend  and  co¬ 
operating  partner  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  civilization.  Tho  white 
supremacy  is  to  be  proven, 
not  by  armament,  nor  by  politics, 
nor  by  logic.  Civilization  does 
not  gain  her  victories  that  way. 
But  by  tho  way  of  tlie  cross  de¬ 
manding  In  the  evolution  of  the 
raco  the  sacrifice  of  tho  best  nnd 
purest,  first  of  plants  nnd  animals, 
then  of  virgin  daughters  and  only 
sons,  then  of  tribes  with  visions, 
again  a  nation  like  the  Jews  with 
a  call  to  a  definite  task,  nnd  now 
she  calls  upon  Japan,  not  to  fight, 
but  to  face  the  cross  for  the  co¬ 
lored  races  that  their  best  might 
have  n  cooperating  chance  to  givi 
their  contribution.  .Tho  real  Issue 
being  that  they  cannot  glVe  their 
contribution  so  long  as  these 
colored  races  are  looked  upon 
a  service  race. 

Jnpnn,  thou  art  given  a  mighty 
task  and  ono  that  calls  for  great 
consecration.  God  grant  that  yot 
are  able  to  endure  tho  pangs  am 
tearlngs  of  the  nails.  Mny  yoi 
be  able  to  pray  "Father,  forglvt 
them,  for  they  know  not  wlia 
they  do".  Thereby  proving  your 
self,  not  the  lighting  champion  of 
the  non-white  races  but  tlie 
crlficlng  servant  and  therefore 
their  elder  brother  and  leader. 


My  prejudice  against  the  antl- 
Lpuncse  agilutioii  was  first 
-oused  in  1U13  when  at  Cliauta- 
qun  In  Richmond,  lntfianu,  I  heard 
a  ninii  from  California  give  a 
lecture  on  the  Japanese  question. 
There  was  probably  not  nnother 
man  besides  myself  In  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  about  5,  000  people  who 
had  had  any  means  of  know¬ 
ing  whether  what  he  said  was 
true  or  not.  As  an  orator  lie  was 
t  ills  mlsrepresenta- 
ut  facts  ■su  Bmiduously 
Ing  tnc  wrong  kind  'of  im- 
lon  that  1  could  not  refrain 
from  interrupting  him  while  ha 
speaking.  My  Impression 
from  thnt  lecture  and  other  things 
which  I  have  caused  mo  to  feel 
that  tho  propagandists  took  ad- 
'untnge  of  general  ignorance  of 
the  American  people  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  did  not  touch  them 
personally  to  create  an  evil  feel- 
•hlch  was  unjustly  founded. 
Legislation  on  such  a  basis  can 
only  be  said  to  be  wrong. 

In  the  past  year  much  has  -been 
said  about  offending  the  feelings 
friendly  nauon.  'While  due 
regard  should  be  given  to  the  fel- 
ings  of  others,  that  is 
first  question.  For  the  people 
others,  that  is  n 
of  tho  United  States  or  any  other 
country  the  firs*  question  should 
bo  "What  is  Right?"  If  another 
is  offended  ut  a  just  act  no  apo¬ 
logy  is  needed.  Neither  is  the 
example  of  other  nations  suffici¬ 
ent  excuse  for  an  act  by  any  other 
nation.  Even  if  Japan  had  acted 
discriminatory  way  against 
other  Orientals  or  against  u  class 
of  people  in  her  midst,  ai 
if  Japan  had  oppresses  the  Ko¬ 
reans,  tills  is  no  honorable  reason 
for  the  United  States  to  pass 
law  on  the  basis  of  race  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Personally,  from  thirty  years  of 
residence  in  Japan,  twenty-five 
of  which  have  been  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  1  have  absolutel  no 
plaint  to  make  of  tho  Japanese 
as  a  race-  1  tun  constantly 
pleased  with  high  Ideals*  and 
unvarying  effort  for  improvement, 
Tills  is  not  saying  that  I  hav 
never  been  (shocked  by  seeing  tho 
violation  of  what  Americans 
would  consider  common  acts 
decency,  and  I  do  not  say  that 
tho  average  mass  of  tho  people 


endure  because  i.  _ _ 

know  tho  facls  In  tho  case"  and 
wliat  a  load  of  sorrow  wo  might 
have  escaped  hud  wo  known  what 
e  had  a  right  to  know. 

If  there  is  anything  In  thlB 
shriveled  old  world  wo  seek  It  Is 
correct  information,  and  If  there 
ne  wo  seek  to  despise 
it  Is  he  who  deliberately  and  of¬ 
ten  for  selfish  reasons  scatters  tho 
•  :cds  of  mis-lnformatlon. 

With  out  tho  truth  and  no¬ 
thing  but  the  truth  thero  cun  bo 
no  lusting  and  growing  friendship 
between  individuals.  The  same 
Inclplo  Is  true  In  tho  family, 
community,  and  nation. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  valid  ox- 
euso  for  not  being  correctly  in¬ 
formed  In  tho  days  when  tho 
world  knew  no  steamship,  rail 
road,  electrlcty  or  telephone,  but 
surely  no  ono  will  deny  that  such 
in  excuse  can  exist  In  this  day 
and  age.  In  a  world  that  is  held 
together,  almost  literally,  by  rails 
of  steel;  by  ocean  grey-hounds 
that  aro  constantly  in  touch  with 
two  hemispheres;  by  wireless 
telegraphy  which  leaps  around 
the  world  In  a  day,  and  by  that 
most  recent  of  all  wonderful 
achievements— tho  radio,  which 
uesties  without  fear.  A  new  un- 
uerstandlng  is  out  bounden  duty, 
brings  the  human  voice  and 
words  Into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  tlie  globe.  Surely  If  there  over 
»as  a  time  when  men  and  na¬ 
tions  every  where  ought  to 
observe  well  and  report  accurately 
that  time  is  the  present  ThlB 
Is  the  time  above  all  times  for 
us  Americans  and  Japaneso  to 
disseminate  exactness. 


Superficial  Knowledge 
Why  is  It  that  by  far  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  constituency  of  tho 
Christian  Churches  In  America 
are  In  sympathy  with  the  Japa¬ 
nese  and  her  problems?  Thero 
much  be  a  solid  reason.  There 
may  be  many  answers  to  this 
question  but  aro  they  not  ail 
...u.  s  bawd  on  tho  fact  that 
all  these  people  in  America  have 
Influenced  lo  u  very  largo 
degree  by  the  men  and  women 
hom  they  sent  to  this  country 
)  spread  the  Truth  of  all  truUi? 

>o  not  these  representatives  feel 
iat  it  is  their  high  duty  and 
Honor  to  observe  well  and  report 
eurately.  it  would  appear  that 
they,  with  amazing  clarity,  have 
observed  well  und  reported  ac¬ 
curately.  And  yet  how  often 
their  noble  efforts  are  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  others  who  come  to 
Japan  on  a  passing  ship.  Who 
visit  a  few  of  tho  leading  places 
in  the  country,  go  back  homo  on 
tho  next  boat  and  then  air  their 
swiftly  formed  observations,  and 
more  swiftly  formed  opinions  In 
tho  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books  of  the  all  too  eager  Amer¬ 
ican  Press.  It  Is  very  Utile.  If 
any  thing,  that  theso  peoplo 
know  of  Japan,  but  their  views  of 
the  country  nre  nil'  too  often 
.taken  for  accuracy.  In  many  of 
theso  cases  what  Is  first  taken 
for  accuracy  is  lutcr  found  to  be 
errors  of  judgement. 

It  is  tlie  Intention  of  tho  writer 
to  plead  for  a  system  which  might 
be  called  “Observe  well  and  Ro- 
port  accurately."  And  thero  arc 

Continued  on  page  11  col.  3 


ure  equal  to  tho  people  of  tho 
United  States  In  economic  stan¬ 
dards  of  living  or  In  religious  or 
moral  public  sentiment.  But  I  do 
say  that  any  isliort -comings  of 
individual  Japanese  or  of  tho 
Government  Is  no  excuse  for  tho 
legislature  of  tlie  United  States 
lo  pass  a  law  which  results  in 
lowering  tho  respect  of  tho  Ja¬ 
panese  for  the  United  Statcis  and 
at  tho  same  time  injures  their 
confidence  tn  Ideals  toward  which 
they  with  America  have  been 
striving.  t 
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Harmful  For  United  States  cd  Church  In  U.S.  Mission.  4 

years  In  Japan.  Evangelistic 
work  In  Alzu  Wakamatsu. 


In  reading  the  recently  publish¬ 
ed  opinions  of  leading  Japanese 
In  the  Special  Issue  of  The  Japan 
Times  of  October  1,  and  In  the 
booklet  by  Dr.  AVllllam  Axllng, 
entitled  "Japan  Wonders  Why?", 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  In  Japan, 
I  was  especially  impressed  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  two  phras¬ 
es  used  to  characterize  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Exclusion  Act.  One  of  these 
Is  the  ready  admission  to  the 
fact  that  "the  question  of  Immig¬ 
ration  Is  In  Itself  entirely  domes¬ 
tic  In  Its  nature  and  can  be  In 
no  sense  considered  as  an  Inter¬ 
national  problem"  (Viscount  Kiy< 
ura  In  Japan  Wonders  Why?",  p 
30-11) 

And  the  other  Is  the  unmistake- 
abio  charge  that  In  passing  the 
Exclusion  Clause  of  tho  meant 
immigration  BUI  the  American 
Congress  has  flagrantly  violated 
the  law  of  international"  Justice 
and  falrplay". 

Are  these  two  things  compati¬ 
ble?  How  can  a  quuestlon  that 
Is  "entirely  domestic"  be  dispos¬ 
ed  of  In  a  way  that  violates  In¬ 
ternational  "justice  and  falrplay"? 
Well,  the  fact  is  that  Immigration- 
Is  a  domestic  question  In  'the 
sense  that  It  should  be  left  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  nation  In-, 
to  whose  country  the  Immigration 
In  question  takes  place.  But  In¬ 
asmuch  as -it  Is  just  the  kind  of 
problem  the  settlement  of  which 
affects  very  nnterlnlly  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  future  careers  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  nations,  It  ceases  to 
bo  purely  domestic  question  and 
becomes  decidedly  an  Internation - 


What  of  1854? 

If* you  take  immigration  In  Its 
widest  sense,  was  not  tho  question 
of  Japan  opening  her  gates 


lowslilp  and  kindly  guidance  more 
than  to  any  other  country  on  the 
globe,  that  this  some  country 
should  now  slant  to  her  own  door 
In  the  face  of  Japan;  should  now 
pass  Federal  discriminatory  legis¬ 
lation  against  her  practically  more 
than  against  any  other  Oriental 
country,  and  that,  forsooth,  be¬ 
cause  without  the  "Exclusion 
Clause”,  by  treating  Japan  In  this 
matter  the  same  way  ns  oc¬ 
cidental  foreign  countries,  about 
150  Japanese  would  be  annually 
allowed  entrance  Into  the  United 
States! 

Exaltation  of  Whites 

The  fear  expressed  by  some 
anti-Japanese  agitators  that  this 
regular  quota  allowance  would  be 
uj<c  tc  kuj  co  u  wiioiugulo  Ju 

panese  invasion  especially  of  the 
Coast  States  of  America 
seems  so  utterly  absured  that  on¬ 
ly  uhthlnklng  people,  or  ‘those 
wilfully  blind  to  facts,  could  bo  In¬ 
fluenced  by  it.  Hence  it  has  been 
impossible  for  me  to  get  away 
from  the  thought  that 
deep-seated  reason-lies  back  of  the 
■al  anti-Japanese  legislation 
the  West  Coast  States, 


Every  nolion  is  a  debtor  Hatu®  to  S'  extent  that  she 
owes  much  of  her  culture,  civiliza  ton,  learning,  industry, 
progress  and  religion  to  the  people  01  '»»  other  coun¬ 
try  No  matter  how  many  the  native  virtUCSi  somctlli 
good  can  always  be  derived  from  contact  with  Slier 

The  pages  of  history  unfold  untold  instances  of  this 
debt.  Greece  was  debtor  to  older  civilizations;  Home  to 
Greece;  much  of  the  science  and  progress  of  Rome  helped 
to  enlighten  the  res?  of  Europe;  the  middle  ages  owe  a. 
great  debt  to  the  Saracen;  England  to  the  Norman;  fhs 
United  States  to  England. 

Likewise  is  Japan  debtor  to  India  for  a  religion;  m 


which  legislation  has 


Ington — to  Congress, 


j  the  Presl- 


We: 


oi'ld  t 


i  ago 


made  perforce  an  international 
question  by  the  America  Govern¬ 
ment?  Was  It  quietly  left  to  Ja¬ 
pan  herself  whether  or  not  she 
would  permit  an  influx  of  Amer¬ 
icans  and  Europeans  into  her 
country?  Even  if  It  be  conceded 
that  this  Influx  was  intended  for 
Japan's  own  good  and  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  making  of  "New 
Japan",  neither  the  intention  nor 
the  result  nulllfles  tho  fact  that 
the  American  Government  did  not 
allow  Japan  In  1S54  to  settle  for 
and  by  herself  her  "entirely  do¬ 
mestic  question"  as  to  who  should 
or  should  not  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter  her  territory.  America  made 
It  most  decidedly  an  International 
question. 

This  has  been  tho  almost  in¬ 
variable  principle  upon  which  the 
invasions,  or  Interpenetrations  of 
tho  Occidental  people  Into  the 
countries  of  the  Ox’lent  hav. 
ceeded  for  tho  last  four  hundred 
years-  But  for  the  last  half  a 
century  or  so.  and  especially  in 
the  last  decade,  the  tables  ha\ 
turned,,  and  Invasions,  or  Intel 
penotrations,  ot  Oriental  people 
Into  tho  countries  of  the  Occident 
have  become  a  significant  factor 
in  international  relations.  The 
motives  for  these  modern  move¬ 
ments  are  doubtles  from  those  that 
led  Occidentals  to  force  open  the 
door  of  the  Orient,  and  the  results 
will  also,  of  course,  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent. 

But  take  the  conoreto  case  of 
Japan  and  America.  Truly  11 
would  seem  ludicrous  If  It  v 
not  so  pathetically  unfair  that  the 
country  which  did  more  than  all 
tho  other  countries  of  the  world 
combined  to  bring  Japan  out  of 
her  age-long  exclusion  Into  the 
broad  stream  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation  with  all  Its  weal  and 
tho  country  to  which  undoubtedly 
Japan  has  looked  for  friendly  fol- 


crowned  (?)  by  the  passing  of  the 
Exclusion  Clause.  And  that  deep- 
seated  reason  is  none  other  than 
'race  prejudice',  the  exaltation  of 
the  white  over  the  colored  races 
of  the  earth.  If  this  has  not  been 
always  and  everywhere  tho  mo¬ 
tive,  It  has  doubtless  been  the  in¬ 
stigation  prick  used  to  goad  multl- 
of  Americans  whites  into 
either  active  opposition  to  the 
colored  races  or  at  least  to  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  untl-OrleDtal  legls- 

cannot  enter  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  causes  for  this  deop-seat- 
color  prejudice,  but 
anyone  who  tries  to  explain 
America  or  Australian  or  British 
any  other  antl-Orlental  legls- 
l^n  or  agitation,  or  seeks  a 
•e  for  it,  without  most  definite¬ 
ly  taking  this  race  or  color  pre¬ 
judice  Into  account  will  only  spend 
labor  In  vain.  And  where  the 
lies  for  any  wrong  condi¬ 
tion  or  relation,  there  tho  cure 
for  It  must  also  begin. 

Anyone  can  see  with  half  an  eye 
that  with  the  quota  law  of  Im¬ 
migration  Into  the  United  States 
present  framed,  tho  admis¬ 
sion  of  permlssable  Oriental  ent¬ 
rants  could  not  possibly  cause 
■conomlc  friction  or  pressure  or 
maladjustment  of  any  kind  what- 
.  The  factors  concerned  are 
inslgniflicant  and  the  means 
at  hand  for  preventing  any  such 
undesirable  results  are 

abundant  and  too  strong  ..- . 

justify  any  fear  along  that  line,  manifest  before  all  tho 
This  Is  simply  a  bogle  used  tn 


The  exclusion  clause  of  tho  1m- 
Igratlon  bill'  passed  by  tho  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress  Is  a  matter  which 
caused  deep  concern  not  only  to 
the  people  of  Japan  but  to  the 
great  majority  of  tho  American 
People  as  well.  As  steadfast 
friends  of  Japon  the  people  of 
America  opposed  this  legislation, 

Itli  all  tlie  power  at  their  com- 
iund,  up  to  the  time  of  the  final 

signature  by  tho  President.  Wo  _ __.A  „ _ 

•"■aaiBg  China  for  langur,  art  and  cultures  to .the  present  day 
ana  tho  misunderstanding  to  which  nations  for  modern  civilization  ana  i  ogress, 
it  lias  led.  This  misunderstanding 
has  manifested  itself  In  two  ways: 
a  spirit  of  Ill-feeling  toward  the 
United  States  and  a  protest 
against  the  Christian  Religion; 
nnd  it  has  proved  sufficiently 
nave  to  warrant  an  honest  effort 
jn  the  part  of  every  one  to  set- 
lie  matter  before  the  people  of 
inpnn  In  Us  truo  light. 

In  the  first  place  we  beg  that 
•ou  will  seek  to  understand  tho 
■cal  attitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ilo  toward  Japan.  Consider  their 
■esponse  to  your  cry  of  distress 
it  the  time  of  tho  earthquake 
disaster.  They  claim  no  special 
■edit  for  this,  for  in  your  hour 
'  need  It  was  Impossible  that 
tey  should  have  acted  otlier- 
ise;  but  surely  that  sponfane- 
is  whole-hearted  response  Is  evi¬ 
dence  of  more  than  passing  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Japan  on  the  part  of 
America.  It  was  a  manifestation 
of  that  warm  spirit  of  friendship 
her  people  have  always  had 
for  Japan.  That  friendship  was 
manifest  again  In  the  hearty  parti¬ 
cipation  of  Americans  everywhere 
In  the  loan  sought  by  Japan  for 
tho  reconstruction  of  her  ruined 
cities. 

No  Recourse  But  Petition 

Congress  passed  tho  exclusion 
11  not  because  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people 
but  In  spite  of  It.  Failure  to 
make  this  distinction  and  under¬ 
stand  this  fact  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  cause  the  present 
unrest.  Being  members  of  a  re¬ 
presentative  democracy,  tho  Araier: 
lean  people,  as  you  know,  do  hot 
shape  their  own  laws.  They 
elect  representatives  for  that  pur- 
;  and  the  elected  are  invest- 
lth  certain  powers  which,  dur¬ 
ing  their  period  of  office,  are  ex¬ 
cised  at  their  own  discretion, 
the  people  object  to  an  action 
proposed  by  their  representatives, 
they  have  but  one  weapoi^vlth 

petition.  When  the  exclusion 
ie  was  added  to  the  Imlgra- 
tlon  bill  the  people  objected;  and 
they  voiced  their  obJectlOlfTn  no 
uncertain  manner,  thereby  ohow- 
throughout  tho  nation  an 
overwhelming  sentiment  for 
Japan  .  Newspapers  everywhere 
up  the  light  and  pled  for  tho 
opiisslon  of  the  clause.  Then  peti¬ 
tions  began  pouring  Into  Wash- 


nations  for  modern 

The  will  io  do  service  for  others  is  the  highest  gift  of 
God-  -he  will  to  recognize,  service  is  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  man.  Among  the  long  list  of  devoted  men  and 
women  who  have,  in  many  instances,  spent  their  iives  j„ 
service  for  Japan,  the  names  of  Americans  occur  most 
frequently.  Lives  of  self-sacriflce  and  service.  Lives 
lived  in  singleinindedness  to  their  ideals  of  giving  their 

very  best  towards  the  spiritual  and  material  advancement 
of  ’die  new  Japan. 

Japan  delights  to  honor  those  to  whom  honor  is  due. 
Their  names  live  long  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Some 
few  days  ago  an  association,  formed  to  perpetuate  the 
memories  of  those  foreigners  who  had  helped  to  make  the 
Meiji  Bra  in  very  truth  enlightened,  as  the  word  means; 
une  of  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  Japan;  met  in  Tokyo’. 
On  that  occasion  Japanese  high  in  position  and  in  the 
esteem  of  the  nation,  united  in  praising  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  these  men  and  women,  and  in  acknowledging  the 
national  indebtedness  to  them. 

Although  many  of  them  are  gone  their  teaching, 
example  and  good  live  after  them.  Others  are  still  here 
rounding  out  their  lives  in  service.  Still  others  are  retired 
lo  their  homeland  enjoying  the  reward  of  long  years  of 
service. 

The  following  Americans  were  mentioned,  and  they 
are  but  a  small  group  of  the  many  hundreds  that  have 
served  Japan: 


Antisell 
Adams 
Miss  Adams 
J.  H.  Ballagh 

J.  C.  Ballagh 

S.  R.  Brown 

l.J  Bingham  ?' 

A.  R.  Brigam. 

W.  P.  Brooks 

B.  Bradbury 
J,  C.  Berry 

T.  G.  Gutter 
General  H.  Captron 


Manufacturer 

Physician 

Missionary 

Missionary  (founder  of 
first  Church) 

Missionary 

Missionary  (translator  of 
the,  Billie) 

V 


THERE  IS  DANGER 
IN  JUMPING  TO  A 
FALSE  CONCLUSION 

Rev.  l.  j.  Shafer.  Reform¬ 
ed  Church  In  Amorlcn  Mission. 

12  years  In  Japan.  Educa¬ 
tional  work  in  Yokohama, 

One  thing  n  person  comes  lo 
understand  after  living  in  Japan 
some  years  nnd  associating  In¬ 
timately  with  the  people  Is  that 
the  old  saw  "East  Is  East  and 
West  is  West  and  ne'er  the  twain 
shall  meet'  Is  a  fallacy.  One 
comes  to  know  that  just  ns  In 
America  or  any  other  country  of 
tho  West  there  are  individuals 
noble,  generous  and  con¬ 
siderate,  there  are  nlso  those  who 

selfish  and  Inconsiderate;  that 
there  nro  Individuals  who  are 
'crupulously  honest  and  those 
vho  are  unscrupulous.  Burko 
gave  us  a  dictum  that  should  bo 
remembered,  when  he  said  that 
you  cannot  indite  a  nation.  The 
fiction .  that  there  are  certain 
characteristics  possessed  to  an 
exclusive  degree  by  the  Japanese 
and  certain  other  characteristics 
possessed  in  an  exclusive  degree 
by  "foreigners"  and  that  these 
groups  of  characteristics  are 
mutually  exclusive  has  to  be  given 
up  when  one  becomes  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Japanese. 
Dickens  would  have  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time  In  Japan,  If  he  could 
have  been  ns  proficient  In  Japa¬ 
nese  ns  ho  was  In  English,  and  he 
would  have  found  the  counterpart 
of  all  of  his  characters  here  with 
-■II  their  Idiosyncrasies. 

Exclusively  Japanese 

There  are  undoubtedly  oxcep 
'lions',  however,  to  this  general 
statement  and  It  Is  the  existence 
of  these  that  deceives  us  Into 
thinking  that  Japanese  psycho¬ 
logy  Is  different  from  ours,  The 
fact  that  these  are  qulto  clear 
and  distinct  only!  adds  to  the 
deception.  One  such,  for  exam- 
tho  universally  strong 
sense  of  nationality  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese.  Probably  there  Is 
not  another  nation  in  the  world 
that  Is  more  keenly  and  sensitive¬ 
ly  national.  The  nation  is  one 
great  family.  The  Imperial 
system  has  nourished  this  Idea 
and  the  Individual  Japanese 
reacts  to  every  situation  first  as 
member  of  the  "family"  and 
thenn  as  an  Individual.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Japaneso  never  for¬ 
gets  that  you  are  an  outsider. 

very  act  is  based  on  that 
fact  and  it  Is  almost  Impossible 
for  him  to  take  you  into  the 
"family"  on  equal  terms  with  the 
other  members  of  the  household. 


History  Has  Taught  The  West 
ThatTherels  A  MenanceFrom 
Asia,  And  Care  Is  Exercised 


am 


dent,  to  the  State  Department — 

3>etltlons  from  business  men,  from 
church  men,  from  individuals  and 
from  organizations.'  "Out 
friend  ship  for  Japan,  stop  this, 
legislation."  The  Christian 
Church  In  America  as  a  body  took 
this  action;  many  separati 
tlons  of  the  Church  did  the  same. 

Similar  petitions 
Christian  Missions  In  Japan. 

Though  the  petitions  were  unheed¬ 
ed,  In  the  face  of  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  manifestation  of  friendship, 
can  you  not  trust  the  American 
people?  It  Is  impossible  now  tc 
say  what  can  be  done,  but  certain¬ 
ly  friendship  will  find  a  way. 

Ex- Ambassador  Woods,  in  a 
farewell  address  to  his  Japanese 
friends,  said:  "Viscount  Kaneko 
has  asked  that  I  keep  a  small  place 
In  my  heart  for  tho  Japanese,  it 
Will  not  be  a  small  place.  Every 
man  here  knows  that  tho  Japaneso 
People  are  going  to  occupy  a 
great  place  in  my  heart  and  a 
great  part  in  my  life;  that  1  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  foster,  the  cor¬ 
dial  relations  that  must  increase 
between  these  two  groat  count¬ 
ries."  And  he  will  carry  out  his 
promise;  but  his  spirit  of  friend-  G.  H.  Gilbert 


J.  U„  Grawford 
jW.  Si. Clark 
Miss  J.  N.  Crosby 
L.  W.  Cate 
E.  Comes 
W.  S.  Chaplin 
E.  Dan 

Miss  J.  E.  Davis 

G.  D.  Davis 

J.  C.  Davision 

H.  Wj  Dennison, 
J.  K.  DeForesi 

A.  Droppers 
N.  Deane 
W.  Easiiake 
W.  Imbrie 
Eaton 
Elliott 

B.  F.  Fenalcssa 
J.  McD.  Gardiner 
j.  T.  Gulick 

Gulick 


ship  for  Japan  la  by  no  means 
tho  exception  In  America.  It  is  , 
the  spirit  of  the  great  majority  W.  Jc,.  GnilES 
of  her  people.  Something  can  and 
will  bo  done  to  offset  the  discourt¬ 
esy  of  the  exclusion  clause,  and 
American  respect  and  friendship 
for  the  Japaneso  People  will  bo 


ID:  C.  Green 


C.  S.  Griffin 


the  flame  of  un  antirace  feel¬ 
ing,  and  to  turn  voters  Into  'dumb 
dogs’  whenever  anti-race  legisla¬ 
tion  is  proposed.  And  the  same 
Is  largely  truo  with  regard  to  tho 
social  aspect  of  the  question.  A,n 
annual  Influx  of  Japanese  Into 
America  on  tho  proposed  quota 
basis  will  In  no  way  upset  tho 
social  fabric  of  tho  country. 
Mutual,  social  Isolation  of  certain 
groups  national,  racial  or  other¬ 
wise,  Is  so  very  common  In  the 
United  States  and  Is  so  thorough¬ 
ly  recognized  and  acquiesced  In 
that  tho  lnflnltessimal  addition 
that  would  bo  brought  to  this  pro¬ 
blem  by  the  quota  allowance  of 
Oriental  would  hardly  bo  noticed 
except  possibly  in  a  very  few 
places. 

Tho  Unkindest  Cut 

Booked  at  from  the  Japunese 
point  of  view,  It  is  perfectly  plain 
that  n  quota  allowance  of  about 
35C  to  emigrate  from  her  border, 
into  another  country  could  riot 

Continued  on  page  11  col.  1 


Christianity  Not  On  Trial 

As  American  citizens  In  Japan, 
e  watched  the  approach  of  this 
objectionable  legislation  with  deep 
anxiety,  hoping  against  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  the  friendship  between 
two  cuntrles,  that  in  some 
way  or  other  it  might  be  avoided. 

Christian  missionaries  we 
have  been  equally  anxious  for  tho 
sake  of  the  Faith  we  represent. 
Of  course  Christianity  was  not 
trial.  Tho  Christian  Faith  can 
never  be  Justly  judged  by  tho 
deeds  of  men  and  nations;  but 
In  tho  minds  of  many  In  Japan 
tho  term  'American'  Is  so  con¬ 
fused  with  the  term  ‘Christian’ 
that  any  unfriendly  feeling  to¬ 
ward  the  American  People  na¬ 
turally  results  in  a  similar  feel¬ 
ing  toward  tho  Christian  Religion. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is.  the 
spirit -of  love  and  service  toward 
God  and  map.  By  that  spirit 
every  other  spirit  must  bo  judged. 
If  you  know  tho  spirit  of  Chrlstl- 
Contlnutd  on  pago  13  col, -6 


Goble 

M.  L.  Garden 
.Miss  A.  L.  Howe 
E.  H.  House 
T.  Harris 
M.  N.  Harris 
House  (?) 

House  (?) 

Hill  (?) 

Haight 

J„  C.  Hepburn 

W..A.  Houghton 
R.  Irwin 

J.  Ing 

Captain  L.  L.  Jane- 
D.  S.  Jordan- 

Miss  Ml  Kidder 

A.  Knapp 

D,  W.  Learned  , 

B.  S.  Layman 


Educator 
Educator 

Missionary  (Prison 
reform) 

Educator 

Pioneer  in  opening 
Hokkaido. 

Railway  expert 
Educator 
Missionary 
Missionary 
Educator 
Educator 
Cattle-breeder 
Missionary 
Missionary 
Missionary 

Advisor  to  Foreign  Office 

Missionary 

Educator 

Missionary 

Journalist 

Missionary 

Missionary 

Dental,  surgery 

Educator 

Architect 

Missionary 

Journlist 

Missionary 

Missionary 

Educator  and  Author 
Economist 

Inventor  of  “jinriksha” 
.Missionary 
Kindergarten  worker 
Educator 
Diplomat 
Missionary 
Musician 
Journalist 
Coast  Survey 
Agriculturist 
Missionary,  Translator, 
Lexicographar 
Educator 

Japanese  immigration  to 
Hawaii 
Missionary 
Educator 

University  President, 
Educator. 

Missionary 
Missionary 
Missionary 
Petroleum  expert  . 


alon.  20  years  in  Japan.  Superintendent  of  mission  work,  Tokyo. 


o  familiar  with 


tho  Japaneso  language  i 


is  for 


thoroughly 


familiarity  that  there 
u  no  longer  any  Inconvenience 
whatever  In  living  as  the  Japa¬ 
nese  do.  on  occasion,  but  the  Ja¬ 
panese  will  find  It  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  It  can  be  so.  So  you 
will  still  be  given  "special  treat¬ 
ment"  as  an  outsider. 

When  a  foreigner  goes  to  Amer¬ 
ica  he  Is  evpected  to  do  as  the 
Americans  do  and  the  assumption 
s  that  he  Is  an  American  and 
:E  not  really  so  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  Is  so  long  as  he 
i  there.  In  Japan  the  nssump- 
.!on  Is  that  he  never  can  become 
•.  Japanese  even  If  he  would  like 
o  do  so.  He  is  not  given  a 
hance  to  be  regarded  as  a  Japa¬ 
nese,  because  the  Japanese  whom 
o  meets  react  to  him  as  an 
outsider.  If  this  trait  can  be 

ndivldual  cases  and  as  it 
e  as  the  Japanese  become  more 
osomopolitin.  one  ot  the  Bteet 

barriers  to  understanding 
removed. 


turned  into  a  real  wilderness.  Tho 
stand  taken  by  the  Nordics  at 
Chalon  and  later  at 
Wahlstatt  cleared  western  and 
■entral  Europe  of  these  Asiatics 
Cords;  but  eastern  Europe  be¬ 
came  mixed  With  Mongoloid  blood 
and  to  this  day  that  section  of 
Europe's  civilization  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  tho  pro¬ 
gress  made  In  western  and  nor¬ 
thern  Europo.  One  reason  why 
the  Nordics  emmlgrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica  was  no  doubt  tho  tremendous 
Asiatic  pressure  all  along  the 
Centuries  on  Europe's  tottering 
eastern  boundary.  The  young 
people  of  the  United  States  are 
also  taught  American  history. 
The  Red  Indian  occupied  that 
sub-  I  continent  for  centuries;  the  na- 
resources  there  were  ot 

modeVn"n  Japojueso  aUtesman.  \  Whiles  "alter ' “tote  “aSvS  but 
Not  only  is  rachtl  feeling  strong  simply  discovered,  and  In  order  to 
this  land,  but  class  feeling  Is  |  make  these  gifts  accossablo  to 
.trenched  lnstltu-  mankind  the  White  Race  was  not 


Emerson  says:  "We  believe  In 
ourselves,  as  we  do  not  believe 
In  others.  We  permit  all  lo  our¬ 
selves,  and  that  which  wo  call  sin 
in  others  is  experiment  for  us." 
The  in  othors  is  experiment  for  us.' 
Tho  average  American  regards  the 
jNorcucs  as  a  superior  race.  In 
this  respect,  however,  he  does  not 
ditfer  very  much  from  other  peo¬ 
ple;  not  to  speak  of  the  Jews  who 
were  always  convinced  that  they 
were  the  special  favorites  of  God, 
the  Chinese,  and  also  the  Japa¬ 
nese  by  their  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  centuries 
from  "The  land  of  the  gods"  have 
all  given  proof  of  their  racial 
prejudices.  "The  form 
national  structure  and  tb 
system  of  our  country 


j  family 


in<l  lofty  t.W'  they  have  n 
(n  JaiiaSueso  statesma 


will  be 


Laugues®  Barrier 
Another  source  of  mlsundor- 
landing  nnd  mutual  Incrimination 
j  the  language  barrier.  Almost 

invariably,  »»  - 

an  absolutely  free  ex¬ 
change  of  Ideas,  either  by  way 
of  the  Japanese  or  tho  English, 
has  been  made  possible  complete 
understanding  and  friendship 
resulted.  It  isn’t  what  the  foi- 
elgner  understands,  or  vlca  veisa 
what  the  Japaneso  understands, 
m  causes  the  trouble  it  Is ■  what 
Is  left  to  the  Imagination.  A 
deaf  person  “  *n 


i  Is  certain 


the  only 
moner  who  over  reached  tho 
Premiership  of  this  coun.ry  de¬ 
clared,  tnat  he  would  never  con¬ 
sent  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
class  system.  Since  Korea  Is  a 
part  of  Japan  a  certain  Japaneso 
.nurch  leader  suggested  that  the 
ehutches  of  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries  unite  under  one  administra¬ 
tion;  the  writer  therefore  pro¬ 
posed.  inasmuch  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  that 
particular  church  were  Koreans, 
one  of  their  number  be  chosen  as 
the  leader  of  the  united  church, 
■this  would  be  Impossible"  was 
the  Japanese’s  repiy.  A  former 
'  finance  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  cabinet  said:  "I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  tho  density  of 
population  ought  to  be  regulated 
without  any  regard  for  frontiers," 
but  one  wonder 
fence  off  large  tracts  of  land  with 
solid  walls  behind  which  they  live, 
can  conscientiously  ask  a  foreign 
country  to  meekly  receive  the 
very  people,  which  they  though 
belonging  to  the  game  race  keep 
at  arms  length.  A  certain  Japa¬ 
nese  gentleman  who  Is  foremost 
In  denouncing  America's  racial 
discrimination  Is  often  seen 
cupylng  a  large  automobile, 
by  himself,  sweeping  up  a 
row  street,  and  thus  compelling 
pedestrians  to  stand 

gutter  to  make  way  for  the  rather 
diminutive  baron  whose  large 
vehicle  be-spatters  them 
mud  mixed  with  oil. 


s  io-  --  -  inuu  . . 

said  If  he  has  not  beUeves  in  equal  opportunity  and 
-v-,.  i,  tn  many  i,i..hwnvs  they  as  a 


been ‘able  to  catch  it.  In  ““J* 
cases  ho  is  right,  but  in  moat 
cases  ho  is  wrong.  In  any  C° 
venation  between  Japaneso  and 
foreigners  the  part  that  la  not 
mutually  clear  usually  affords  a 
wide  field  for  the 

f„rn,ern5oro  tho  interpret 
Uon  of  what  seems  clear  Is  often 
Inacourate. 

To  sit®  a  common 
figures 


- - instance; 

that  Tanaka,  said 


heard  Brown’ 


emphatic  state- 
should  and 


work,  but  that  ho 


i,  but  — •  -  nmwn  I 

later.  Consequently.  tbnushout  many  centuries  sut- 


wculd  appear  some- 


ull  publio  highways  they 
rule  claim  only  halt  of  the  road 
either  for  passing  or  meeting 
other  travelers,  as  long  therefor 
ns  such  men  speak  of  democracy 
and  racial  equality  one  can 
scarely  help  but  think  ot  the 
old  proverb:  "Physician,  heal 

thyself." 

Asiatic  Ridden  Europe 
Are  there  no  reasons  why  the 
Americans  are  a  little  shy 
Asiatic  Immigration?  History 
taught  In  all  American  schools 
surely  In  part  responsible  for  su 
sentiments.  According  to  E 
ropean  history  the  White  Race 
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time 

gets  up  the  next  day  m 

Sm”  tso  who-  Jin— i—30 
j  as  well. 

I  Danger  in  Guossirg 

I  when  the  conversation  con- 

w  ILtVers  more  complicated. 
!  cevns  ,  matters  moie  , 

|  the  misunderstanding  becomes 
istm  more  hopeless  and  profound. 
If  Japan  and  tho  West  are  to 
\  (Continued  on  page  11  Col.  s.J 


fared  bitterly  at  tho  hands 
Asiatic  Invaders.  No  less  than 
four  great  Asiatic  Invasions 
brought  death  and  destruction 
Europe,  until  the  so-called  Nordic 
Race  occupied  only  a  small  strip 
of  land  In  western  and  northern 
Europo.  Tho  Inhabitants 
'eastern  and  central  Eluropo 
tortured  and  massacred,  their 
cities  burned,  and  their  lands 


Infrequently  compelled 
out  Its  blood  in  streams  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  encumbering  Indian, 
t'he  Indian  problem  Is  still  with 
the  American  government,  nnd 
while  a  critical  examination  of 
her  treatment  of  this  perplexing 
question  may  not  reflect  very 
much  credit  upon  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment,  yet  after  all  Is  admitted 
remains  a  debatable  question 
•hether  the  United  States  treat- 
her  aborigines  worse  than 
ither  nations  facing  similar  situa¬ 
tions.  The  negro  question  Is  a 
ore  difficult  proposition 
generally  believed.  It  has 
caused  one  bloody  war,  when ^ 
fought  against  Whites, 
,/hich  ultimately  resulted  In  the 
liberation  of  the  Negro,  but  the 
bitter  feelings  engendered  by 
that  strife  have  lingered  and 
rankeled  in  American  life  to  this 
day. 

Are  Japanese  Indians? 

In  tho  light  of  history  and  pres- 
doy  achievemets  we  may 
also  account  for  America's  cau- 
and  her  evident  racial 
When  less  than  three 
ago  the  writer  visited  tho 
beautiful  Yellow  Stone  Park,  he 
discovered  a  Japanese  gentleman 
in  the  party  who  with  us  enjoyed 
the  scenes  of  America's  greatest 
playground.  Since  this  young 
clearly  felt  lonesome  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him  was  form¬ 
ed,  and  the  racial  question  soon 
came  up  for  discussion.  Ho  was 
much  delighted  with  America, 
and  since  he  was  a  Christian,  at¬ 
tended  church  on  Sundays.  He 
was  asked  whether  he  heard  any¬ 
thing  regarding  tills  race  problem 
from  tho  pulpits,  upon  which  ho 
replied  that  when  attending  a 
church  In  Seattle  a  certain  prea¬ 
cher  In  his  sermon  declared,  that 
God  had  divided  the  human  race 
Into  three  classes,  to  tho  first 
division  belonged  the  White  Race, 
tho  second  tho  Yellow  Race, 
and  to  tho  third  tho  Negroes;  with 
that  sentiment  of  course  he  did 
not  agree.  Later  the  writer  hav¬ 
ing  been  asked  by  a  lady  of  cul¬ 
ture,  what  that  particular  Japa- 
thought  of  the  race  problem, 
ho  told  her  tho  man’s  story, 
where  upon  she  replied,  that  no 
minister  needed  to  make  such  a 
statement  in  public,  as  everyone 
knew  that  minister's  utteranco 
to  bo  a  fact  Tourists  visiting 
Japan  have  asked  the  writer  what 
the  probable  relationship  of  tho 
Japanese  might  bo  to  tho  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian,  as  they  seem  to  see 

similarities  between  aboriginal 
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7 '00  MUCH  HURRY 
TO  BELIEVE  WRONG 
IS  A  MUTUAL  EVIL 


MISTRUST  OF  JAPAN 
IS  WIDESPREAD  AND 
HAS  FOUNDATIONS 


Dr.  D.  S.  Spencer.  2 
thodlst  Eplscopnl  Mission, 
years  in  Japan.  Specinl  w 
in  Kumamoto. 


an  American,  think  of  "Amcrlc 
Japanese  Relations,  and  It  Is  h 
cd  that  a  frnnk  expression 
desired. 

This  matter  of  our  relatl 
presents  Itself  first  from. 

The  Personal  Standpoint 

On  Sept.  18,  1882,  I  wa 
pointed  as 

to  assist  In  religious 
work.  For  42  years  my 
lias  been  In  Japan, 


missionary  to  Japan. 
•  •  educatlonnl 

_  ....  homo 

■mo  im—  ...  _ _  and  my  heart 

sincerely  Interested  In  the  Japa¬ 
nese  people.  Hero  my  family,  my 
property  and  myself  have  been 
safely  cared  for,  and  my  life  and 
theirs  have  been  peaceful  and 
happy-  Here  our  children  were 
born  and  grow  to  young  man¬ 
hood.  Hero  In  our  homo  they  got 
tho  major  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  preparatory  to  college  courses 
In  America.  Hero,  as  a  result, 
tho  bulk  of  our  friends  dwell.  I 
am  better  known  and  more  at 
homo  here  than  In  my  natlvo 
land.  If  my  porsonal  liberty  has 
been  a  bit  restrained  nnd  cramp¬ 
ed  In  any  way,  while  residing 
here,  that  Inconvenience  has  been 
borno  by  mo  and  mine  for  tho 
sake  of  the  cause  which  brought 
brought  mo  here,  and  because  of 
a  definite  determination  on  my 
part  to  keep  the  laws  of  the  land 
rather  than  to  make  tho  laws. 

In  seeking  to  accomplish  my 
task  here,  I  have  surrendered 
neither  conscience  nor  intel¬ 
ligence.  My  liberty  to  do  ray 


xji.  xj.  nervy.  Methodist 
episcopal  Mission.  22  years  in 
Japan.  Theological  Seminary, 
Aoyutna  Gukuln,  Tokyo. 


It  was  my  good  fortune  to  curno 
lo  Japan  twenty-one  years  ago. 
For  three  years  1  lived  down  In 
icyushu  in  Japanese  houses  In 
>no  midst  of  tho  Japanese  people, 
•the  Russian  War  broke  out  and 
run  Its  course.  Wo  were  so  closo 
that  wo  heard  tho  sound  of  tho 
naval  guns  In  battle.  1  lived  as  a 
foreigner,  almost  tho  only  foreign¬ 
er  in  my  city,  among  tho  Japa¬ 
nese  peoplo  during  tho  strain  and 
stress  of  a  terrible  war. 

Tho  feeling  tho  Jupuneso  people 
hud  toward  America  In  those  old 
days  was  a  remarkable  thing.  It 
was  an  Idealistic  romantic  feel¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  warm  unquestioning 
udlmratlon  nnd  friendship  for 
America.  America  as  a  foreign 
country  was  in  a  class  by  Itself. 
Wo  Americans  as  foreigners  wero 
In  a  class  by  ourselves.  Tho  sun 
In  thgse  old  days  rose  and  set 
In  America. 

Not  A  Foreigner 
The  question  came  up  one  day 
cf  allowing  sumo  foreigners  to  go 
round  tho  edge  of  tho  mountain 
tack  of  Mojl  in  the  fortified  zone. 
The  gendarmes  stated  emphatl- 
1  cally  that  It  was  a  military  regu¬ 
lation  which  could  not  be  broken 
that  no  foreigner  could  go  across 
>  tlie  line  Into  that  zone.  1  asked 
If  I  myself  might  go  and  tho  gen- 
1  darmes  said  that  of  course  I  might 
go.  "But  I  am  a  foreigner,  am  1 
not?"  I  said.  And  the  reply  was, 
"O  yes,  but  you  are  an  Amor- 

■  lean!" 

’  X  was  In  an  Interior  city  eating 

■  dinner  with  a  Japanese  tcachor 
-  who  had  never  spoken  to  a  for- 

i  elgner  before.  He  told  mo  that 
•  when  they  asked  the  school  chil- 

■  dren  what  foreign  country  was 
the  best  In  the  world,  the  children 
would  always  shout  "America." 


BATTLE  FOR  RIGHTS 
ALONG  NEW  LINES 
OF  FRIENDSHIP 


The  Japan  Times  of  October  26 
shows  "120,31i  Jupuneso  entering 
tho  United  States,  und  111,636 
leaving,  with  cnly  6081  newcomers 
or  Japanese  permanently  remain¬ 
ing  from  1608-1023,"  iho  report  of 
tho  Commissioner  General  of  Im¬ 
migration  for  1023  shows  103,070 
Jupnneso  entering  the  United 


that  nothing 


led  Japanese  Is 


ho  lacks  the 
moral  purpose  to 
lie  may  lake  up. 

I  curiosity  to  leurn 
are  at  tho  start  all  that!  could 
be  asked.  Ho  often  loses  hLs  In¬ 
spiration  over  _nlfrht.  Then.  "Ko- 
nogurnl  yoknro.  Perfection  for 
Its  own  sake,  nnd  for  ltH  effoot 
upon  his  character, — why  ia  that 
spirit  so  often  wanting  in  Jnpan? 
Is  not  the  superficial  training  of 
the  schools;  the  mad  demand  for 
grades  rather  than  scholarship  a 
serious  matter?  This  falluro  is 
raising  fundaments  questions. 

Convenient  Deception 
4.— I  have  often  heard  tho  Japa¬ 
nese  called  "a  nation  of  liars." 
This  sweeping  statement,  Is,  In 
my  Judgment,  too  strong.  But 
when  aBked  to  point  out  the  Ja¬ 
panese  who  will  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  falsify  or  equivocate,  I 
am  obliged  to  stop  and  explain. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that 
Japanese  politeness  hides  the 
truth.  Open  frankess  nnd  tru¬ 
thfulness  has  to  be  created  and 
built  up  In  Japnn.  Tho  national 
moral  foundations  are  shaky,  the 
wise.  Much  of  tho  foregln  world 
wise.  Much  of  the  foreign  world 


fortunate  and  seriously 
individual,  but  of  contem] 
tlie  religious  system  wlitc 
tolerated  the  Immorality 
priesthood,  Intrigued  wltl 
enemies  of  the  people,  en 
Itself  by  trading  upon  the 
of  the  peoplo.  No  wondi 
mnsses  here  today  shun  tin 
pies  and  discount  all  religl 
■But  thoso  criticisms  a 
about  domestic  questions,' 
one,  "and  tho  foreigner, 
when  friendly,  is  debarred  from 
discussing  them."  Not  quite  that. 
If  you  pleaso.  Tho  world  lias  be¬ 
come  a  neighborhood,  and  tho  Ja¬ 
panese  delegate  to  Vienna  was 
right  In  his  claim  that  "domes¬ 
tic"  questions  often  become  world 
questions,  and  tremendously 
dangerous.  American  Immigra¬ 
tion  thus  becomes  a  world  ques¬ 
tion.  So  with  a  thousand  other 


undor  tho  Amorican  government 
often  requires  a  longer  time  than 
under  a  monarchy;  but  tho  ilnul 
result  is  not  thereby  less  satis¬ 
factory,  Just  or  complete. 

Where  other  than  moral  Issues 
uro  at  stake,  It  Is  well  to 
withhold  Judgment  till 
the  facts  aro  known.  In  the 

recent  Japanese  American  ques¬ 
tion,  for  ovuuiplo,  many  harsh 
things  havo  been  said  by  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Italians  and  olheis 
against  tho  creation  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress  of  an  Imigrat  on 
luw.  It  was  not  primarily  tho 
law'  that  was  wrong,  but  tho 
spltrlt  In  which,  especially  the 
unjust  nnd  discourteous  method 
by  which  it  was  applied.  The 
restriction  of  imlgration  to  Amer¬ 
ica  had  become  essential  to  the 
safety,  the  life  and  efficiency  of 
die  government.  No  man  friend¬ 
ly  to  tho  Amorican  people  should 
oppose  restriction.  Just  so,  no 
man  friendly  to  the  Japaneso 
peoplo  could  upprove  tho  singl¬ 
ing  out  of  that  one  peoplo  by  an 
uct,  not  of  prorata  reduction,  but 
one  of  definite  exclusion  of  all 
except  certain  visitors. 

With  that  singling  out  by  tho 
politicians  of  Jnpan  In  partlcular 
for  condemnation,  the  American 
people  are  really  disatlsfled.  In  part 
for  thus  leading  tho  government 
to  Insult  Japnn,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  was  roundly  condemned. 
His  once  brilliant  sun  sank  In 
gloom,  and  ninny  Americans  are 
pledged  never  to  rest  till  that 
wrong  to  Japan  Is  righted. 
Justice,  truth,  and  human  bro¬ 
therhood  must  prevail;  And  to 
-  '  ovory- 


Dr.  J.  T.  Meyers.  .Methodist 
Eplscopnl  South  Mission.  31 
years  in  Japan.  Evangelistic 
work  In  Hyogo. 


Tho  exclusion  law  passed  by  the 
Amorican  Congress  In  such  a  de¬ 
cisive  way  is  In  my  judgment  an 
offence  against  International 
courtesy,  and  cintrary  to  tho 
principles  of  brotherhood  taught 
by  Christ,  which  principles  are 
the  only  hope  of  this  confused 
world  of  ours. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that 
the  United  Stales  lias  a  perfect 
right  to  say  who  shall  come  Into 
tho  country,  and  also  that  tljo 
“Gentleman's  Agreement"  w)th 
Japan  had  outlived  Its  usefulness, 
especially  In  view  of  the,  need  of 
new  Immigration  regulations.  We 
who  have  lived  long  In  Japan  have 
had  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
Japanese  Government  had  faith¬ 
fully  observed  the  terms  of  that 
agreement,  but  while  the  Japanese 
Ambassador's  statement  quoted  -in 


To  prevent  Englnr 
tlfylng  Singapore,  A 
balking  danger  from 
forces  nnd  a  sudden 
6000  miles  of  ocean. 

and  Austrlalin  * - 

sorts  of  bogeys 
Rising  Sun  land  may 


That  means  that  somehow  too 
many  laborers  from  Japan  wero 
going  lo  tho  Stutes  and  in  these 
days  of  restricted  Immigration  tho 
Gentleman's  Agreement  was  not 
meeting  the  needs.  But  those 
figures  do  not  snow  tho  Justlco  ol 
Exclusion,  they  only  show  the 
"Agreement"  was  not  meeting  to¬ 
day's  needs.  The  “Quota  Basis" 
is  a  friendly  bnsls  und  not  con¬ 
trary  to  brotherhood  principles.  It 
would  have  accomplished  all  that 
was  needed.  Exclusion  and 
Brotherhood  ore  contradictory 
terms.  I  do  not  see  on  what  basis 
they  can  be  reconciled. 


and  Canada 
seeing  all 


arriving  from  this 
may  be  lmpos- 
a  friend  of  Japan 
proiouuuly  convinced  that 
orrectlon  of  the  above  weak 
B  in  her  social  nnd  moral 
rill  do  for  her  more  than  all 
irmles  can  do.  and  will  at 
lift  her  high  In  tho  estlma- 
of  every  nation.  Such  honest 
ms  will  restore  confidence, 
freshen  and  improve  all  her 
able  relations.  Then  ad- 
■  trade  balances  and  deplora- 
ic'onomlc  conditions  will  take 
of  themselves. 


where  morals  and  religious 
principles  aro  involved,  I  main¬ 
tain  my  right  to  speak  freely, 
nnd  to  act  ns  wisdom  seems  to 
direct. 

Ths  American  People 
As  regards  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  my  opinions  at  some  points 
are  pretty  clear.  I  have  remain¬ 
ed  In  close  touch  with  that  peo¬ 
ple  and  know  the  genius  of  their 
government.  While  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  perfect  people,  I  am  sure 
Hint  they  ore.  as  a  people,  most 
decidedly  determined  to  deal 
fairly  and  kindly  with  others. 
To  promote  peace  and  good  will 
everywhere,  to  oppose  injustice, 
oppression,  and  International 
wrong-doing,  to  relieve  suffering, 
and  to  aid  whero  circumstances 
allow  In  the  upbuilding  of  the 
human  family  toward  a  practical 

constant  aim.  If  proof  of  this 
spirit  on  the  part  of  our  people 
toward  the  whole  Aslan  world  is 
asked,  let  tlio  inquirer  turn  to 
history,  and  especially  to  such 
learned  authors  us  John  W. 
Foster,  Dr.  Tyler  Dennett,  nnd 
many  others.  And  no  occasional 
miscarriage  of  this  purpose  to  do 
justice  can  serve  to  nullify  his¬ 
tory  as  revealing  this  American 
spirit.  Our  people  are  neither 
Angels  nor  devils,  but  Just  a  good 
people,  living  a  busy  world,  and 
possessed  of  a  natural  liking  for 
the  people  of  Japan,  who,  when 
the  last  word  has  been  spoken, 
are  remarkably  like  the  "Yankees" 
at  many  fundamental  points. 
And  as  a  people,  these  Amer¬ 
ican  look  with  horror  upon  even 
tho  thought  of  a  bloody  en¬ 
counter  with  tho  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple.  An  attack  by  this  people, 
of  their  own  seeking,  upon  the 
Japanese  will  never  occur.  Keep 
the  people  on  the  throne,  and 
tho  future  Is  secure. 

The  American  Government 


Glaring  Wrongs 

There  exists  today  a  world -wide 
distrust  of  Japan  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  This  should  not.hojio.JJ'Jial 
,hn  for  ttlln  distrust, 


this  distrust ' 


IKIIESPONSIBILITY 
IS  THE  CAUSE  OF 
GREAT 


From  this  dlstanco  we  can  truly 
appreciate  more  than  we  did  then 
what  an  International  asset  for 
world  peace  and  tranquility  that 
old-time  romantic  idealistic  at¬ 
tachment  the  Japanese  people  felt 
toward  America  was.  But  It  has 
been  worn  down  through  the  years 
since  and  most  of  the  romance  .and 
Idealism  crushed  out  of  it  by  poli¬ 
tical  blunders  and  misunderstand- 


TROUBLES 


diplomatic  dodging  or  officially 
directed  propaganda  can  con¬ 
vince  men  of  thought  and  sense 
to  the  contrary.  "Her  most  relia¬ 
ble  press  declares  It;  her  military 
decisions  prove  it,  as  does  ulso 
her  financial  budget;  her  youth 
Increasingly  resent  it;  her  sincere 
educators  condemn  it.  Other  na¬ 
tions  are  being  aware  of  the  real 
situation.  Result',  growing  dist¬ 
rust  of  Japan. 

2-  Japan  licences, -gives  definite 
government  approval, — to  ft  sys¬ 
tem  of  sociul  vice  which  Is  her 
outstanding  disgrace.  Her  na¬ 
tional  treasury  fattens  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  vltrue  of  her 
womanhood.  No  people  may  boost 
complete  freedom  fro  msoclul 
vice;  but  Japan  !s  the  only  na¬ 
tion  claiming  respectability  that 
offends  public  morals  by  tho  sa- 
crlflc  of  womanly  virtue,  with 
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admires  some  of  their  charac¬ 
teristics  and  condemns  others. 
Here  again,  plain  speaking  Is 
needed,  but  It  must  be  kindly 
speaking. 

To  my  thinking,  the  Japanese 
people  are  naturally  kind  to  their 
friends,  compassionate  toward 
sufferers  from  calamity,  obedient 
to  law  reasonably  enforced,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  anxious  to  learn,  ln- 
dustrous,  obliging,  fairly  progres¬ 
sive,  and  endure  hardships  with  a 
patience  and  bravery  that  Is  real¬ 
ly  sublime.  And  much  more  on 
the  good  side  could  be  truthfully 
said. 

But  there  Is  another  side. 
Socially  and  politically  this  good 
people  havo  been  compelled  to 
puss  through  n  history  that  has 
twisted  and  warped  them.  No 
man  or  wruinn  here  ties  had  a 
free  and  naffffti?  tfevelopmcnt. 
Physically,  mentally,  morally,  re¬ 
ligiously  they  have  suffered  far 
beyond  what  they  themselves 
know.  Here  Is  an  arrested  civili¬ 
zation.  Tho  Tokugawa  Jldul  was 
In  many  ways  a  tremendous  loss 
for  thlB  peoplo.  It  left  them 
dwarfed,  warped.  Impoverished, 
belated.  Socially  they  nre 
naturally  clannish;  political¬ 
ly,  they  are  cramped  and 
fearful  rather  than  Intelligently 
loyal;  somewhat  incapable  of 
successful  co-operation  In  indus¬ 
tries  and  In  business  generally. 


In  my  own  way  I  am  continually 
making  a  contribution  to  good  re¬ 
lations  between  your  Country  and 
mine.  Unfortunately  those  who 
are  most  earnest  In  this  respect  do 
not  catch  the  ear  and  eyes  of  tho 
general  (reading)  public  as  do 
thoso  who  are  bent  on  making 
mischief  between  tho  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Peoplo  who  should  keep 
silent  on  all  international  ques¬ 
tions  are  the  ones  who  mako 
themselves  most  widely  heard. 

In  my  humble  Judgment  there 
has  never  In  theso  seventy  years 
of  Intercourse  between  Japan  and 
America  arisen  any  question  that 
could  not  easily  enough  In  duo 


tremely  friendly  but  rather 
patronizing  feeling,  may  never  bo 
restored.  But  I  am  quite  optimis¬ 
tic  enough  to  believe  that  In  their 
place  nnd  In  plnce  of  the  strained 
nervous  Jumpety  feeling  between 
the  two  peoples  now  there  will 
come  a  true  nnd  n  lasting  feeling 
of  mutual  respect  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  nnd  a  real  If  less  chlld-llke 
friendship, 

The  Japanese  people  must  bo 
patient  about  It.  The  American 
people  must  cast  the  devil  of  rnco 
prejudice  out  of  their  white  Anglo- 
Snxon  minds.  Both  people  must 
stop  being  In  such  a  hurry  to  be- 


nnd  honor  for  both.  Only  when 
unimportant  matters  have  been 
seized  upon  by  tho  press  nnd  In¬ 
dividuals  seeking  notoriety  or 
pampering  tho  sentiment  of  sen¬ 
sationalism  have  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  feelings  been  stirred 
up  and  indulged.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  In  my  mind,  the  relations 
have  been  so  friendly  nnd  gradual¬ 
ly  have  become  qiuto  necessary  to 
both  so  that  no  sane  person  should 
entertain  any  Idea  but  thnt  of 
seeking  still  closer  bonds  of 
friendship  nnd  comity  for  tho 
realization  of  our  proper  destinies. 


THE  JAPAN  TIMES  & 


By  Long  Seclusion  Japan  Has 
Put  Herself  Far  Behind  In 
The  Race  For  Territories 


Dr.  Q.  W.  Bouldln.  Southern  Baptist  Mission, 
pan.  Theological  Seminary.  Fukuoka. 


When  the  Japanese  Government 
about  three  hundred  years  ago 
under  the  influence  of  Oda  Nobu- 
naga  prohibited  the  building  of 
ocean-going  ships  It  made  one  of 
the  most  momentous  decisions  of 
history.  As  my  friend  A.  P.  would 
say,  Japan  at  that  time  had  an 
even  start  with  Britain  and  an 
equal  chance  to  make  the  north 
American  continent  Japanese.  The 
Empires  were  about  the  same  and 
there  was  not  a  great  difference 
between  the  stage  of  civilization 
of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  Both 
were  turning  down  Homan  Catholic 
Christianity,  but  here  the  parallel 
ends,  since  with  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  Japan  turned  out  all  Chri¬ 
stianity,  while  England  was 

proved  to  he  the  most  vitalizing 
form  of  religion  In  modern  times. 

Four  Chief  Causes 

1,  The  World  War  aggravated 
still  more  the  difference  in  the 
state  of  properlty  and  consequent 
standard  of  living  In  America  and 
in  the  Old  World.  Something  had 
to  be  done  to  check  the  tides  of 
immigrants. 

2.  The  World  war  gave  a  new 
Impetus  to  race  feeling. 

3.  But  why  sympathy  for  Ar¬ 
menian  Immigrants,  for  Instance, 
In  spite  of  the  facts  mentioned 
above?  Well,  Americans  n 
ed  by  sympathy  but  they  resent 
nothing  so  much  as  a  threat  of 
force.  The  Armenians  have 
strong  government  back  of  them, 
while  the  Japanese  have, 
panese  diplomacy  ought  to  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  military  force.  Grav 
doubts  have  been  aroused  by  the 
fact  of  “dual  citizenship'  held  by 
Japanese  emigrants.  This  ought 
to  have  been  abandoned  fifty 
years  ago. 

4,  There  Is  a  sense  in  which 
Americans  fell  that  all  Asiatics 
are  behind  Japan.  That  Is,  that 
admitting  the  Japanese  means 
admitting  Asiatics,  but  the  Asia¬ 
tics  all  told  are  so  numerous  that 
if  oven  enough  were  admitted  to 
change  America  Into  an  Aslsatlc 
state.  It  still  would  affored  but 
little  relief  to  Asia  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  over-population. 


Ing  the  world.  Basil  Mathews  be¬ 
ts  that  Britain  was  quickned 
Into  new  life  and  started  on  her 
dazzling  modern  career  very  large- 
through  the  Influences  that 
came  In  connection  with  her  over- 
efforts  and  enterprises. 
Shakespeare  evidently  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  though  when  he  said  "Home- 
keeping  youths  have  ever  home¬ 
ly  wits." 

Vigorous  N.  Americans 
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-  Culture  Conflict 


So  then  It  seems  to  me  that  more 
Important  than  the  difference  In 
color  and  more  Important  than 
difference  in  economic  standards. 
Is  what  wo  might  call  difference 
In  Idea.  Some  would  say  it  Is 
two  civilizations  In  conflict.  Some 
would  call  It  the  collision  of  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures  or  "lculturs".  Re¬ 
stricting  my  statements  now 
Japan  only,  leaving  out  the  rest 
of  Asia,  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
there  Is  a  Japanese  Idea,  and  this 
Idea  Is  not  popular  In  America. 
If  this  Is  so  the  future  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  the  course  taken 
by  Japanese  education.  There  are 
phases  of  the  educational  situa¬ 
tion  In  Japan  today  that  are  not 
reassuring.  Many  real  friends  of 
Japnn  are  greatly  concerned  about 
It  Ought  not  we  as  educators 
produce  a  typo  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  that  will  bo  received 
gladly  In  good  society  anywhere? 
We  have  good  material  to  work 
on  why  can  we  not  produce  peo- 
nlo  that  will  not  have  doors  shut 
In  their  faces? 

In  concuslon  let  me  say  that  1 
can  never  swallow  the  doctrines 
preached  by  Senator  Phelan  and 
others  liko  him.  The  oneness  of 
the  race  and  a  potential  brother¬ 
hood,  these  are  fundamental  with 

Won  ocean-going  ships  were 
prohibited  Japan 'not  only  closed 
the  doors  to  the  annexation  of 
over-seas  domains,  but  she  also 
shut  her  eyes  and  enri 
vastly  stimulating  knowledge  that 
was  at  that  time  so  rapidly  chang- 


But  no  one  can  complain  of  the 
present  Japanese  for  not  wanting 
to  go  abroad.  The  nation  has  fully 
much  of  this  epLHt  a#  Britain 
had  three  hundred  years  ago.  But 
fortunately  for  Japan  she  finds 
... jst  of  the  land  claimed  by  tliopo 
wiio  appreciate  their  holdings  and 
do  not  seem  Incllndofl  to  glvo  way. 
In  the  case  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  continent  at  any  rate,  Ja- 
finds  It  largely  In  the 
possession  of  two  nations  that  are 
only  vigorous,  but  are  jealous 
of  their  civilizations. 

Supposing  then  that  the  Idea 
of  conquest  Is  dropped  and  the 
status  quo  is  accepted  as  a  fact, 
■hat  Is  to  hinder  the  two  peo- 
les  on  oposlte  sides  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean  from  living  side  by  side 
In  friendly  Intercourse  and  co¬ 
operation? 

I  am  an  American  and  have  liv¬ 
ed  in  Japan  for  eighteen  years. 

I  have  received  the  utmost  court¬ 
esy'  and  fair  treatment.  I  have 
nothing  but  gratitude  and  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  freedom  which 
I  have  enjoyed  in  Japan  from  the 
time  I  landed  here.  I  love  my  own 
country  and  believe  mightily  In 
her  mission.  But  I  believe  also 
in  the  brotherhood  of  man;  else 
I  should  not  be  here.  Therefore, 
the  American  Congress  pas¬ 
sed  what  seemed  to  me  a  useless 
bill  and  seemed  to  go  out  of  the 
vay  to  wound  Japanese  feelings  I 
vas  pained  and  disappointed  bey¬ 
ond  words. 

Unchanging  Attitude 
Ambassador  Hnnlhara  probably 
made  a  mistake  in  using  the  words 
‘Grave  Consequences".  In  fact  it 
vas  doubtless  a  blunder  for  a 
foreign  Ambassador  to  undertake 
to  argue  a  case  with  legislators. 
But  this  mistake  of  judgment  must 
be  laid  largely  at  the  door  of 
Secretary  Hughes  since  ho 
published  the  note.  But  wo  can¬ 
not  but  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Hughes  for  he  wanted  Jnpan  to 
have  a  square  deal. 

Still,  if  the  exclusion  bill  were 
passed  under  the  Influence  of  a 
passing  mood  It  might  bo  changed 
In  the  same  way  under  a  more 
favorable  mood.  But  we  cannot 
see  any  evidence  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  Intend  to  change  the 
fundamental  policy  ns  to  Immig¬ 
ration  which  the  last  Congress  set¬ 
tled,  though  there  Is  wide-spread 
regret  that  it  was  done  In  so  awk- 


THERE  IS  LACK  OF 
REAL  INTEGRITY 
IN  WORKMANSHIP 

Dr.  A.  D.  Woodworth.  Chri¬ 
stian  Church  Mission.  34 
years  In  Japan.  Evangelistic 
work  in  Tokyo. 

Having  been  In  Japan  fully 
half  of  my  lifetime,  I  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  appreciate  the  many  fine 
qualities  of  the  Japanese  and  to 
feel  as  much  at  home  In  Jnpan 
ns  in  my  own  country.  Life  is 
safer  in  Japan.  In  the  groat  city 
of  Tokyo  a  foreign  woman 
go  at  night  almost  anywhere 
no  fear  of  molestation.  This 
not  be  said  of  the  big  cities  of 
the  W-est.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  mingling  with  all  clnsses  of 
people,  I  have  experienced  only 
unlversl  kindness,  and  nt  the  time 
of  the  great  disaster  I  received 
unpreebdented  kindness  which 
'would  moke  a  story  in  lt3elf.  In 
consequence  of  these  things  I 
no  other  feeling  towards  the  Japa¬ 
nese  than  that  of  a  friend,  a  bro¬ 
ther,  with  ns  much  desire  for  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  Japan 
that  I  have  for  my  own  peo¬ 
ple.  Therefore  what  I  should 
like  to  see  In  the  denllngs  of  the 
countries  with  one  another  Is  the 
universal  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

But  I  fear  that  neither  country 
Is  willing  to  lay  aside  Its  suspicion 
and  fear.  Japan  fears  to  give 
land  ownership  to  foreigners  while 
seeking  as  far  ns  possible  to  gain 
land  ownership  In  America.  One 
of  the  'arguments  which  some 
Americans  make  against  Japanese 
Immigrants  Is  that  Japnn  shuts 
out  the  Chinese  for  the  same  rea- 
that  America  shuts  out  the  .Ta- 
ose,  making  against  Jnpan  the 
charge  of  inconsistency. 


"Cheap-B 


'orthloeq-’ 


SCOTT  HALL.  BAPTIST  WORK  FOR  WASECA  STUDENTS 

JAPAN  DRIVEN 


Inundation  Of  Ignorant  Alien 
Immigration  Is  Endangering 
American  Standards  Of  Life 


IMMIGRANTS  CAN 
NOT  SENSE  RACE 
CREED  OF  WEST 


Rev.  J.  F.  Gressltt.  American 
Baptist  Mission.  Educational 
work  In  Yokohama. 

I  regard  the  Oriental  exclusion 
of  the  American  Immigration  Act 
of  1924  ns  an  exceedingly  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  inexcusable  piece  of 
legislation.  The  definite  limita- 
of  Immigration  wns  undoubt¬ 
edly  necessary,  probably  more 
urgently  necessary  than  we  who 
have  lived  long  abroad  realize; 
but  the  provision  for  limiting  the 
yearly  quota  of  any  nationality 
to  two  per  cent  of  the  nationals 
living  In  the  United  States  In  1890. 

my  opinion,  surely  suffi¬ 
cient.  Congress,  however,  going 
further,  and  adopting  an  exclu- 
clause,  gave  expression 
prejudice  in  America  against  for¬ 
eigners  hailing  from  the  Far  East. 

Race-creed  Of  West 
That  there  are  some  ground  for 
prejudice,  I  cannot  deny.  .Tust 
many  of  the  Americans  who 
travel  abroad  fall  to  represent 
their  country  faithfully,  so  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Orientals  In  America 
have  represented  their  countries 
very  Imperfectly.  For  example 
groups  of  Japanese  forming  rural 
or  suburban  communities  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  In  numbers  of  cases 
failed  to  adapt  themselves  to 
American  modes  of  life.  In  fact, 
some  have  exhibited  just  thc3P 
traits  and  practices  which 
odious  to  Americans.  I  refer 
tlculnrly  to  their  failure  to  treat 
their  women -folk  with  the 
siderntion  that  Is  due  to  thoYn. 
Not  that  nil  Americans 
emplary  in  their  treatment  of 


WxUriuv  MAGNITUDE  OF 

TO  ALLIANCES  TASK  REQUIRES 
WITH  ASIA  TICS  |  MUCH  PA  TIENCE 


Dr.  n.  b.  Bonnlnghoff. 
American  Baptist  Mission.  17 
yers  In  Jnpan.  Student  work 
In  Tokyo. 


There  has  been  general  resent¬ 
ment  lu  Japnn  toward,  the  passage 
of  the  Japaneso  Exclusion  Clause 
o.  the  Tnmlgntlon  Bill.  Thin  is. al¬ 
together  natural.  Japan  line  had 
every  lonson  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  wruld  t-o?t 
"iv'-'te".  All  the  dealings  of  the 
United  States  toward  Japan  dur 
tho  last  three  quarters  of 
ntury  have  led  her.  to  expect 
that  even  In  n  question  of  honor 
her  Lender  and  Teacher  across 
the  Pacific  would  not  b:trav  a 
confidence  that  l-.ns  been  built  up 
through  a  long  series  of  generous 
responses  to  the  needs  of  a  newly 
opened  countrv.  Japan's  sheck 
:  Congress'n  a.  lion  is  all  the 
aov-  “shocking'"  because  It  comes 
s  a  reversal  of  years  of  conside¬ 
rate  treatment. 

Appeal  To  Courtesy 


I  think  no  one  who  knows  the 
Japanese  would  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  them  an  Inferior  peo¬ 
ple.  The  frugality  with  which 
most 1  Japanese  live  and  tho  faith¬ 
fulness  -with  which  they  work 
always  claimed-  my  admi¬ 
ration.  But  this  opinion  has  been 
modified  somewhat  since  the 
earthquake  .  by  some  workmen 
whom  I  should  not  like  to  employ 
again. 

While  Japan  has  made  wonder¬ 
ful  progress  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  is. 
In  manufacture  and  trade  o  good 
deal  that  Japanese  manufacturers 
and  traders  need  to  learn.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers 
look  to  tho  cheapness  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  without  paying  sufficient  at¬ 
tention  to  quality.  In  this,  I 
think,  more  than  any  other 

i,  Japan  continually  falls  down 
In  her  foreign  trade.  Let  me  give 
some  concrete  examples; 

During  the  great  war  Japan 
practically  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
Australian  trade.  I  was  In  Aust 
ralla  after  the  war  and  talked  wltl 
many  Australian  merchants.  Ir 
general  the  judgement  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  was  this:  "If  you  wnnt 
something  cheap — and  worthli 
buy  Japanese  goods."  A  lending 
architect  of  Melbourlne  had  so 
much  trouble  with  house  fixtures 
that  he  had  a  clause  nut  in  all 
his  building  contracts  that  nothing 
mnde  In  Japaneso  should  be  used 
In  building  houses.  In  a  hardware 
store  enameled  ware  made  in  Ja 
?ro  offered  for  sale.  T  ivai 
shown  specimens  of  tho  same  kind 
of  cup  as  mnde  In  Amprlca.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
roduct  was  by  far  tho  worst.  The 
previous  week  this  dealer  had  sold 
five  hot  water  kettles  all  of  which 
leaked  when  they  were  p 
fire  and  were  all  returned  ta  him 
ta  his  loss. 


ward  womankind;  but  tl 
Japanese  who  have  gone  tWI 
American  In  such  numbers  have 
been  Conspicuous  in  their  failure 
the  race-creed  of  West¬ 
ern  peoples,  this  feeling  "that 
every  man  Is  hound.”  as  Lnfcadto 
Hearn  expresses  It,  "by  conviction 
and  by  opinion  ta  put  all  women 
before  himself,  simply  because 
they  are  women."  Then.  too.  there 
has  been  the  very  .common  .dislike 
of  foreigners  on  the  part  of  the 
ordinary  man.  that  relic  of  the 
ancient  hatred  of  the  stranger 
potential  enemy^ 

Insufficient  Cease 


way. 


Busin; 


Integrity 


Labor;  Not  Ooicj 


It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  so- 
called  Japanese  problem  on  tho 
Pacific  Const  of  America  Is  not 
simply  an  economic  question.  It 
many  have  b'een  twenty  -  years 
ago,  but  It  Is  not  so  simple  now. 
Tho  recent  presidential  election 
proved  that  tho  Influence  of  La¬ 
in  American  political  life  Is 
almost  negligible.  Tho  over¬ 
whelming  majority  received  by 
President  Coolldge  is  clearly  a 
majority  that  believes  In  tho  capi¬ 
talistic  order.  It  Is  oven  charged 
that  money  controlled  tho  elec¬ 
tion.  But  capitalism  always 
wants  cheap  labor,  that  Is,  capita¬ 
lism  unmlxed  with  a  benevolent 
spirit.  It  1b  on  tho  other  hand 


I  am  sorry  to  say  It.  hut  the 
goods  sent  from  Japan  In  tho  past 
have  given  Japnn  an  almos' 
worldwide  reputation  for  cheap¬ 
ness  and  poor  quality.  This  judg¬ 
ment  Is  not  tho  judgement  of  for¬ 
eigners  only  but  the  judgment  of 
the  Japanese  themselves.  Do  the 
Japanese  Vleh  men  show  fthelr 
approval  of  the  quality  of  Japa- 
mndo  automobiles  by  buying 
them?  If  anybody  wnnts  a  really 
nitfe  suit  of  clothing  and  'has 
money  enough,  does  he  buy  the 
iiomo-n\ado  cloth,  or  does  he  get 
cloth  made  In  a  foreign  land?  The 
bicycle  repair  men  tell  me  that 
coaster  brake  made  in  Japan 
costs  only  two  thirds  as  much 
tho  best  brakes  made  abroad,  but 
will  not  Inst.  "If  you  want 
good  brake  you  must  buy  the 
foreign  make." 

On  tho  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  return  envelopes,  just  under 
tho  address,  are  these  significant 
words,  "Satlslnotlon  Guaranteed 
Or  Your  Money  Refunded”,  On 
three  soparate  occasions 


Thus,  while  there  have  been 
discernible  causes  for  prejudice 
against  the  Japanese,  these 
ises  were  not  of  such  moment 
to  call  for  so  drastic  an  action 
the  Inclusion  of  a  dlscrlmina- 
v  clause  In  the  new  law. 
deed,  tho  failure  to  adopt 
American  spirit  and  customs  has 
heen  no  more  marked  In  the 
of  the  Japanese  Immigrant  than 
In  the  case  of  many  a  European 
immigrant.  And  after  all.  the 
really  egregious  failure  has  been 
that  of  the  Americans  who  have 
r.ot  Worked  conscientiously  to 
slst  these  aliens  sympathetically  In 
the  procesq  of  adaptation. 

i  a  friend  of  Japan  and 
who  has  for  seventeen  years 
heen  a  resident  here  and  the 
clplent  of  uniformly  courteous 
treatment  from  people  of 
classes.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
discriminatory  clause  In  tho  Im¬ 
migration  Act  of  1924  may 
deleted,  and  thnt  the  Japanese  In 
America  may,  In  their  develop¬ 
ment  in  citizenship,  he  accorded 
the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of 
people  who  are  working  for  tho 
realization  of  a  better  America 


It  is  hard  on  this  side  ta  realize 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  hut  it  Is 
not  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
sequences.  Japan  Is  willing  to 
“qualify"  for  entrance  Into  the 
United  States  even  when  It  means 
hard  work  and  years  of  waiting. 
But  as  It  Is.  Japanese  cannot 
qualify  for  citizenship,  for  citizen¬ 
ship  Is  no  longer  defined  In  terms 
of  character,  or  ability,  or  effici¬ 
ency.  By  the  accident  that  they 
arc  Orientals  they  are  disquali¬ 
fied.  An  Ignorant,  bolislievlstlc 
Slav  has  precedent  over  a  bril¬ 
liant  Japnnese  scholar  trained  in 
Hnrrord  or  Yale,  or  a  convert  of 
f y®lru"' '^'appeal  Is  not  to  law 
to  courtesy  and  friendship, 
lic-h’' sbe^baS'  had  every  reason 
to  expect  from  America.  Amer¬ 
ica  of  course  hast  a  right  ta  do 
she  plenses,  but  she  has  no  moral 
right  to  make  her  freedom  a  hind¬ 
rance  to  the  creation  and  courte¬ 
ous  international  confidence. 

Changed  Attitude 
“The  grave  consequences 
alrcadv  apparent  In  a  change  of 
emotional  attitude  toward  the 
United  States.  America  used  to 
be  Japan's!  "older  brother"  among 
the  nation^.  Now  she  is  Just  one 
other  strong  rival  power  whose 
prlmarv  motive  is  to  "look  out 
for  number  one".  Undoubtedly 
Japan  will  mere  and  more  turn 
her  attention  towards  China  and 
the  other  countries  of  Asia.  Some 
day  Aria  will  rise  up  to  drive  the 
white  man  from  the  lands  lie  has 
been  exploiting,  and  will  strive  ta 
enforce  her  will  on  the  world. 
America’s  action  hqs  definitely 
■declared  thnt  the  race  problem 
cannot  be  solved,  and  has 
polled  tlio  Japanese  to  seek  such 
alliances  In  Asin  as  will  further 
her  own-interests. 


Dr.  S.  .  H.  Walnrlght.  Me¬ 
thodist  Episcopal  Mission.  38 
years  In  Japan.  General 
Secretary  of  the  Christian 
Literature  Society,  Tokyo. 

Japan  and  western  nations  have 
lived  long  apart;  they  must  hence¬ 
forth  live  long  together.  Japan 
and  United  States  must  not  only 
llvo  long  together,  but  must 
close  together.  Tho  relations  bc- 
tlieso  two  countries 
already  Intimate.  Tho  growth  of 
trade  has  been  enormous,  benefit- 
ting  both  peoples.  The  exchange 
of  Ideas  has  boon  extensive,  bring¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  tho  East  and  of 
tho  West  together.  Whnt  has  been 
achieved,  however.  Is  a 
beginning.  The  great  develop- 
ements  are  as  yet  In  the  future. 
There  is  something  unique  and 
lmpresBlve  In  the  undertaking 
epenlng  as  It  does  a  new  chapter 
In  International  relations. 

When  wo  think  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task,  obviously  time  will  be 
.qulred  and  with  time  patience, 
wo  great  nations  cannot  rush  into 
adequate  nnd  satisfactory  rela- 
Not  only  so.  stresses  and 
strains  may  he  expected.  It  Is  so 
In  world  building:  It  must  be  so 
In  nation  building.  Adjustments 
and  mutual  concessions  will  br 
constantly  necessary’  with  every 
step  of  progress.  The  relations 
between  Japnn  and  America  are 
tall  of  difficulties,  that  grow  out 
of  vital  nnd  expnrrlve  power.  They 
arc  difficulties  thnt  grow  out  of 
progress  nnd  not  out  of  stagna¬ 
tion. 

Under  the  circumstances,  oui 
fundamental  attitude  of  mind 


Rev.  H.  Topping.  American  Baptist  Mission.  29  years  In  Ja¬ 
pan.  Evangelistic  work  In  Yokohama. 


Words  cannot  express  the  grief 
and  disappointment  that  I,  with 
many  other  Americans,  feel  over 
Japanese  Exclusion.  We  utterly 
disapprove  this  action  of  Con¬ 
gress,  ns  discriminatory,  nnd  as 
needlessly  wounding  the  feelings 
I  a  friendly  nation. 

For  thirty  years  I  have  been 
laboring  to  create  and  build  up 
mutual  good  will  between  Japnn 
and  America.  To -see  this  hope 
lifetime  of  effort  undermin¬ 
ed  Is  heart  breaking.  But  I  will 
not  give  up  this  cause,  which 
o  dear  to  my  heart.  With 
many  friends  of  Japan  I  share 
tlio  conviction  that  dlscrlmlna- 


amity;  a  purpose  to  be  friem 
all  costs  and  to  embody  friendship 
and  splendid  creation 
binding  East  nnd  west  tneethe’ 
and  crowning  the  work  nf  cento 
ries  with  a  new  civilization  for 
the  Pacific  On 


Internationa!  Mind 


JAPANS  SPIRIT 
JS  WORTHY  OF 
PRESERVATION 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  John  Me- 
Kim.  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  Mission.  44  years  In 
Japan. 

The  most  obvious  thing  about 
Japan  is.  of  course,  the  remar¬ 
kable  advance  In  mnterial  pros- 
nerlty  nnd  military  power  which 
taken  place  In  a  comparative¬ 
ly  short  space  of  time.  Of  mili¬ 
tary  matters  I  do  not  care  to 
sneak.  Apart  from  thlB.  a  great 
deal  of  unrest,  both  domestic  nnd 
International.  Is  due  to  the  dlf- 

fieutlv  of  keeping  pace,  snclnlly 
and  Intellectually,  with  this  as¬ 
tounding  material  advance  nnd 
vet  of  preserving  intact  the  fine 
spiritual  tradition  of  the  Japanese 
•ace.  Yet  this  Is  Japan's  chief 
treasure,  nnd  7  think  that  there 
growing  determination  (not 
always  wisely  or  nobly  expressed 
hut  In  the  main  quite  just!  thn* 
Ynmnto  Bnmnshi!  must  not  be 
allowed  to  perish.  Nor  need  It. 

With  tho  preservation  of  thnl 
snlrlt  in  amodern  envlronmcnl 
the  Japanese  themselves  are,  of 
course,  primarily  concerned.  But 
if  we  may  legitimately  draw  In¬ 
ferences  from  progress  In  other 
lines,  wo  are  hound  to  conclude 
that  this  preservation  depends  in 
some  measure  upon  the  powf 
absorb  new  knowledge 


will  he  rlgh'tcd.  Tho  most  earnest 
students  of  -world  politics  and  of 
the  International  situation  are 
uniting  Is  this  view.  I  wish  first 
to  assure  you  of  the  growing 
strength  of  this  movement  to 
right  the  wrong. 

Next,  I  want  to  confer  with 
you  as  to  the  best  way  to  begin 
the  task  of  building  up  good  will. 
Probably  wa  shall  agree  that 
many  Americans  need  to  be  en¬ 
lightened.  They  must  become 
better  acquainted  with  Japan. 
Such  interpreters  of  Japan  as 
Mr.  Tsuruml.  who  Is  now  in 
America,  will  help  greatly.  Many 
more  Japanese  Interpreters  should 
follow  him,  for  America  needs  to 
know  the  problems  of  Japan. 


protection  liquor  Is  plentiful,  vlco 
Is  shielded,  nnd  laws  are  not  en¬ 
forced.  Ho  thus  plenses  the  for¬ 
eign  population  nnd  keeps  his 
position  In  spite  of  nil  efforts  of 
the  better  American  residents  to 
oust  him.  He  was  Illiterate  at 
.  of  his  election,  being 
barely  able  to  sign  his  name. 
There  are  throngs  of  criminals 
...  Buffalo  and  lawbreaking  is 
common,  and  the  Impunity  with 
which  crimes  are  committed  Is  due 
to  the  corruption  of  city  officials, 
and  to  their  racial  affiliations, 
each  official  being  zealous  to 
shield  criminals  of  his  own  na¬ 
tionality ;  People  who  stand  for 
law  and  order,  who  protest  aga- 
dnnfier  of  their  lives;  , witness 
the  recent  murder  of  a  lady  who 
was  active  for  Prohibition,  and 
tho  destruction  by  dynamite  of 
the  home  of  a  pastor  who  was 
active  for  reforms. 


i  Propaganda 


when  nt  the  time 
o  an  entire  package 


Labor  that  would  oxcludo  cheap  I  dealings  with  they  they  have  kept 
labor.  Therefore  If  it  were  mere-  |  their  word,  once  when  a  part  of 

la  package  hnd  boon  stolen,  oncei~  ""  iRnnn 

Continued  on  page  11  col.  8  when  there  had  been  a  substitu-ling  trade  balance  agamsi  juj  -[world. 


tion  nnd  one 
of  tho  great  fir 
disappeared. 

I  mention  this  because- the  poor 
quality  of  goods  sent  out  from 
Japan  reacts  unfavorably  agnlnst 
the  country,  creating  a  prejudice 
against  Japanese  traders 
finally  agnlnst  the  people  thom- 

Stnce  I  live  In  Japan,  I  would 
like  to  buy  things  Japanese,  but 
like  tens  of  thusnnds  of  Japa¬ 
nese,  I  spend  money  on  foreign 
quality  In  things  ‘‘wnsol!" 

What  I  should  like  to  see  is  to 
see  nil  International  relationships 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
advantage,  doing  to  others  what 
you  would  liko  to  have  done  to 
yorself,  and  overcoming  the  had 
commercial  reputation  Japan  lias 
abroad  by  producing  a  quality  of 
goods  which  cannot  ho  surpassed 
in  any  country.  As  I  sec  It,  this 
tho  only  remedy  for  the  nppal- 


i  an  American  I  wnnt 
things  at  this  point:  first,  the 
Japanese  are  entirely  worthy  of 
the  best  treatment  thnt  America 
give.  In  character,  ability, 
capacity  for  friendship  Japan 
■ehlnd  no  other  nntlon,  though 
wide  divergencies  In  cusotm  nnd 
language  often  lead  us  ta  think 
otherwise.  Second,  tho  Exclusion 
Clause  Is  altogether  un-Americnr, 
nnd  upLChrlst’an,  We  can  talk 
about  our  rights:  hut  wo  also 
have  duties.  And  one  of 

ties  Is  ta  co-operate  with  those  _ _  ... 

forces  and  tendencies  which  are  nbnorh  new  knowledge  nnd  ta 
operating  to  crcnte  a  new  Inter- !  aeok  for  spiritual  enrichment 
national  mind  to  servo  the  com- 1  a]onfj  fines  somewhat  nnnlogoup 
Ing  generation.  The  action  of  to  those  along  which  material 
Congress  in  making  discriminating  progress  has  been  achieved.  The 
legislation  along  racial  fines  runs  |  courfl|jo  of  the  Samurai,  support- 
counter  to  nil  the  great  construe- 1  ie<1  by  now  knowledge  nnd  almost 
five  tendencies  of  our  modern  life. |  r9V0juUonnry  chances  In  military 
It  Is  reactionary,  and  Is  hound  to  j^lsthods  nnd  organization,  bu 
engender  problems  more  difficult  !'Certnlnly  not  Impaired  by  them 
than  the  one  Is  seeks  so  drnstlcal- |  bn8  brought  success  to  Japanese 
ly  to  solve. 


A  Yale  professor  once 
of  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
the  human  mind  to  withstand" the 
entrance  of  knowledge.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  a  new  idea,  or  of  any 
unpopular  truth,  beats  In  vain 
against  the  strong  wall 
nornnee,  prejudice,  or  custom.  One 
cannot  nrguo  with  a  state  "of 
mind.  This  partly  explains  the 
anti-Japanese  lnlluence  of  certain 
newspapers.  They  are  skillfully 
edited  and  widely  read  through 
out  Amerlcn.  Obsessed  by  fenp 
of  Japan,  nnd  In  order  to  curry 
favor  with  certain  clnsses  of  “ 
ters  they  color  the  news,  ant 
"dress  up”  dally  events  ns 
arouse  suspicions  agnlnst  Japnn. 
edited  and  widely  read  through- 
Such  contl"""’ 

Jon  becomes  Increasingly 
fectlve.  especially  with  the  labor 
unions  which  are  organized  to 
control  t,he  votes  of  all  their  m 
hers  nnd  are  very  alert  to 
their  Influence  against  any  clnss 
of  Immigrants  who  might  become 
competitors,  nnd  thus  lower  w.n- 

B  The  Pacific  Const  States  have 
not  hnd  the  best  opportunity  to 
form  a  favorable  opinion  of  Ja¬ 
panese  nnd  feel  they  have  other 
reasons  for  urging  exclusion 
besides  the  economic  one. 

Undesirable  Whites 


’  ideals  Set 


One  word  more.  Japan's  criti¬ 
cism  of  America's  action  sets  new 
Ideals  for  and  standards  for  judg¬ 
ing  her  own  conduct  toward  other 
peoples.  For  It  Is  a  foundation 
principle  of  ethics  that  wo  must 
bo  willing  to  bo  judged  by  the 
same  standards  by  which  we  judge 
others. 

The  present  moment  cnlis  for 
deliberate  consideration  of  our 
mutual  attitudes,  and  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  lnter-raclal  problems 
thnt  is  based  not  so  much  on 
"splf-preservatlon"  ns  on  tho  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  peaco  of  the 
world.  No  Congressional  action 
can  solve  tho  problem.  The  solu¬ 
tion  lies  In  tho  establishment  of 
better  personal  relationships, 
tual  exchange  of  Ideas,  and  ( 
operation  In  tho  work  of  thej 


Greet  Moral  Slump 
Judge  Alfred  J.  Talley  of  New 
York  City  recently  called  atten¬ 
tion  ta  the  fact  that  the  United 
states  Is  he  most  lawless  nation 
in  the  world  Last  year  there  were 
10,000  murders  in  America,  while 
In  Englartd  there  were  only  200. 

In  New  York  City  alone  there 
were  1445  robberies,  and  In  Chi¬ 
cago  2418,  during  the  year.  The 
lawbreakers  in  America  are  chie¬ 
fly  "foreigners"  and  they  arc 
shielded  In  crime  by  officials  nnd 
sometimes  by  the  courts. 

And  so  America  lias  suffered  a 
moral  slump.  Even  the  city  of 
Boston,  once  "The  Cradle  of 
America  Liberties"  has  lost  that 
fine  quality  nnd  Is  now  under  tho 
control  of  foreigners.  Mnny 
other  American  cities  are  In  a 
similar  condition. 

In  a  number  of  states,  foreign¬ 
ers  are  now  dominant.  When 
New  Mexico  wns  admitted  os  a 
state,  It  was  stipulated  that  Eng¬ 
lish  should  be  the  official  lnngu- 
of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
courts.  But  that  stipulation  Is 
now  Ignored,  and  law-makers  and 
officials  who  cannot  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  nnd  are  not  loyal  to  Amer¬ 
ican  customs  are  controlling  New 
Mexico  and  mnklng  Its  laws. 

Southern  Louisiana,  orlblnnllj 
settled  by  the  French,  la  at"1 
\  of  the  Creoles 

under  the  sxxaj  oi 
whose  laws  are  unAmerlcnn  In 
many  respects. 

Is  Doomed 


Tho  Ameri 
Many  other  states  are  also  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  foreigners. 

the  United  States, 
of  the  large  num- 

un  Americanized  Im¬ 

migrants,  has 
Mnny  sincere  patriots  *re 
ing  that  America  must  llm 
migration  or  lose  her  ov 
Regarding  this  Influx  fr< 


fact, 
by  reason 


. .  Who  shnll  any  that  the 

first  has  failed?  Yet 
claim  that  It  coutd  ever  have  suc- 
survived  without  those 
adaptations  to  modern  environ¬ 
ment  which  have  been  the  wonder 
of  tho  world? 

I  believe  that  tho  time  has  oome 
when  tho  problem  of  preserving! 
tbs  spiritual  Integrity  of  the  race 
must  bo  faced  In  a  similar  spirit. 
And  in  tills,  I  am  sure,  the  Amor- 


,■4  ■”  -Hi  in  S' 

Up  render  whatever  sympathetic 
assistance  may  seem  desirable. 

In  doing  this  they  would  not  so 
much  bo  conferring  a  benefit  as 
discharging  an  obligation  ta  that 
ancient  order  whose  beauty  has 
their  Imaginations 


[and 


their  affections. 


At  Inst  America  has  nwakened 
to  tho  fact  that  she  lias  admit¬ 
ted  immigrants  too  rapidly.  Com¬ 
ing  In  vast  throngs  they  settle 
together  In  groups  that  do  not 
become  Americanized.  Theiso 
"foreign  colonies"  do  not  learn 
English  or  understand  American, 
laws  or  customs.  They  remain 
forelgii  in  spirit  and  loyalty.  One 
example  of  this  Is  to  be  seen  In 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  tho  popula¬ 
tion  of  which  Is  4-5  ths  foreigners. 
The  Polish  newspaper  dally  ad¬ 
vertises  Itself  as,  "Tho  Only 
Medium  Capablo  of  Reaching 
Bufialo’s  200.000  Poles."  This 
claim  Is  largely  true,  for  few  of 
them  rend  English.  Other  foreign 
newspapers  control  other  foreign 
groups  In  Buffalo.  Tho  present 
mayor  Is  a  German  brewer,  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  combined  foreign  vote 
on  account  of  his  promise  to 
1  break  Prohibition.  Under  bis 


feel- 
limit  kn¬ 
own  soul. 
f  Ul„  . .  from  Eu¬ 

rope  one  American  declares:  "We 
have  still  tho  same  form  of  gox- 
ernmpnt  we  had  fifty  years  ago 
but  immigration  *as  JggM 
astounding  changes  In  Its  sp‘r“' 
These  floods  of  foreigners  who 
do  not  have  our  Anglo-Saxon  in¬ 
nate  respect  for  law  are  under- 
mining  our  national  Integrity. 
Unless  these  inundations  can  no 
stopped  the  original  America  Is 
doomed  to  extinction.  It  oul 
X,”  to  worth  saving.  It  Is  worth 

■Ing  at  all  cost.  The  struggle 
save  It  must  be  a  fight,  a 
Here.  «ht  tor  eurvlvaL" 

Some,  therefore,  sn>  that  'h 
immigration  gate,  mn.t  be™”; 

as  soon  as  possible,  and  lot  us 
begin  with  the  Orientals. 

The  foregoing  arguments  had 

Continued  on  page  11  co1-  ^ 
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ARROGANCE  OFTEN 

SHOWN  BY  MANY 
AMERICANS  HERE 


SENSITIVENESS 
IS  GREAT  FAULT 
OF  THIS  PEOPLE 


Mr.  A.  Jlllard.  Advisor  to 

tho  Nippon  Electric  Company. 

Tokyo. 

Obviously  there  Is  need  for 

better  understanding  between 
America  and  Japan,  and  It  tills 
better  understanding  is  to  obtain 
there  must  first  be  n  better 
del-standing  between  Individual 
Americans  and  Individual  Jnpa- 

It  would  nppear  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  obstaclo  preventing  tho  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  bettor  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  nationals  of  tho 
two  countries  Is  a  lack  of  sincere 
effort  to  understand  each  other. 
This  lnck  of  effort  to  understand 
Is  In  general  much  more  apparent 
among  Americans  'than  among 
Jnpnnese  and  In  Americans  If  Is 
too  often  accompanied  by  an  In¬ 
tolerance  bordering  ort  Insolence. 

There  are  far  too  many  Amer¬ 
icans  who.  while  receiving  more 
courteous  consideration  from  the 
Jnpnnese  than  they  themselves 
would  give  to  foreigners  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  feel  free  to  treat  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  discourtesy  all  Japa¬ 
nese  expect  their  personal  ac¬ 
quaintances,  nnd  arrogantly 
pect  to  be  allowed  to  disregard 
at  will  any  Jnpnnese  regulations 
nnd  customs  they  do  not  car 

On  the  other  hnnd,  there 
many  Americans  who  In  all 
oerlty  try  to  give  of  their  best 
while  they  nre  In  Japan;  who' ' 
denvour  to  adnpt  themselves 
conditions  nnd  customs  to  which 
they  nre  not  nccustomed;  who  do 
not  automatically  assume  that 
everything  differing  from  wlmt 
they  do  or  have  In  America  must 
tie  useless  or  foolish;  a 


inO‘  Ihe 

Japanese,  nnd  endenvdur  to  Im¬ 
part  a  like  understanding  to  other 
Americans  both  here  nnd  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Tills  Is  a  more  ropresentatlv 
type  of  Americans  and  while  It 
Is  Important  that  the  Japanese 
try  to  understand  all-  types  It  Is 
especially  desirable  that  this  type 
be  no't  misunderstood. 

If  the  Individual  Japanese  and 
Americans  would  make  a  greater 
effort  to  understand  each  other 
and  would  be  less  willing  to  con 
demn  when  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  the  effect  In  time  would 
bo  a  better  understanding  he 
tween  Japan  nnd  America. 


GOOD  WILL  AND 
FA1RPI.AY  OFFER 
LAST  SOLUTION 

Rev.  C.  S.  Glllett.  Congra- 
gatlonal  Church  Mission.  3 
years  In  Japan.  Evamgelistlc 
work  In  Dendal. 

Before  nnd  after  the  passage  of 
the  so-called  "Exclusion  Bill"  my 
friends  and  I  have  received  the 
most  courteous  treatment  by  all 
classes  of  Jnpnnese.  (Of  course 
one  expects  that  too  much  “sake” 
or  whisky  may  make  a  man  more 
or  less  annoying.)  Business  in 
Tokyo  urged  somo  of  us  out  on 
July  1st  and  perhaps  rather  rash¬ 
ly.  we  went  out  ns  usual.  Wns  it 
our  Imagination  that  men  gave  my 
wife  a  seat  more  often  than  ordi¬ 
narily! 

Of  course  It  Is  understood  that 
the  so-called  "Exclusion  Bill"  does 
not  exclude  nor  embarrass  busi¬ 
ness  men.  tourists,  nor  students 
muoosslne  sufficient  guarantee  for 
their  support  while  In  America. 
This  last  limitation  on  students 
will  no  doubt  bo  unfortunate  In 
some  cases.  fit  applies  not  only 
to  Jnpnnese  but  to  all  men  nnd 
women  who  enter  the  Halted  Sta¬ 
les  ns  students  rather  thnn  ns 
Immigrants.) 

Emphatically  "Wrong 
Some  good  will  result  If  stu¬ 
dents  discover  what  they  want  to 
nnd  can  do  for  a  llfp  work  before 
spending  too  much  money  and  ef¬ 
fort  toward  “preparation".  Fur- 
Jher  It  may  help  to  check  tho 
wholesale  adoption  of  western 
customs  by  young  Japanese  be¬ 
fore  they  consider  tlielr  adaptabi¬ 
lity  or  merits. 


The  putting  of  Japanese  (and  all 
Asiatics)  upon  a  special  basis  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  groups  is 
morally  wrong.  This  I  cannot 
state  too  emphatically.  One  of  the 
causes  of  this  distinction  not  of¬ 
ten  noticed  Is  the  Inrge  families 
they  usually  have,  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  felt  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Here  la  a  problem  Japan  nnd  other 
nations  yot  must  faco:  the  giving  generous  to  all. 


Mr.  H.  LIndstrom.  Japan 
Manager  for  United  Artists 
Corporation,  Kobe. 

Although  being  born  nnd  some¬ 
what  brought  up  In  thin  country. 
I  wns  absent  from  Japan  for  a 
period  of  somo  eleven  years.  1 
only  returned  two  and  a  half 
yenrs  ago.  Having  completed  *r.y 
school  nnd  university  education 
In  the  State  of  California,  wheie 
the  Japnnose  question  Is  pictured 
ns  being  forever  : 
the  problem  has  never  ceased  be¬ 
ing  of  Interest  to  me.  I  nlwayi 
managed  to  keep  In  touch  wltl 
the  Jnpnnese  people,  by  malnta 
4nlng  ns  wide  a  circle  of  resident 
Japanese  friends  ns  possible, 
therefore  never  felt  completely 
of  touch  with  Japan  nor  with 
things  Japanese. 

Since  returning  to  Japan,  I  have 
traveled  from  the  Hokkaido  to 
southermost  Kyushu  more  than 
once.  I  have  stayed  In  all  manner 
of  Jnpnnese  hotels;  I  have  observ¬ 
ed  the  Inside  workings  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Jai>anese  homes.  They 
have  all  Interested  mo  exceeding¬ 
ly.  I  have  been  the  guest  of 
refined  homes  In  the  Empire:  I 
have  hnd  the  humblest  coolies 
perform  kindnesses  to  me  that 
I  am  confident  a  fellow  country¬ 
man.  In  America,  would  never 
dream  .  of  undertaking.  I  have 
met  nnd  found  enjoyment  of  ns- 
loclation  with,  tho  poorest  peas¬ 
ants  of  the  Interior.  I  have  plny- 
footbnll  against  them  also. 
Watch  a  man  play  football,  and 
soon  observe  his  true 
nature.  I  have  had  all  manner 
of  business  dealings  with  all  mnn- 

. . .  in¬ 


dent 

with  a  class  of  Jnpnnese,  which, 
according  to  their  own  country¬ 
men,  Is  cfooked  beyond  words. 
Nevertheless,  I  call  them  nil  my 
friends.  Life  Is  a  battle.  Our 
object  Is  to  play  the  game  so 
ns  to  win  out.  If  we  are  best¬ 
ed,  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves.  Our  own  weakness 
nnd  stupidity  has  bowed  to  su¬ 
periority. 

I  have  tried  to  make  a  study 
of  as  many  phases  as  possible 
of  Japanese  life.  The  more  I 
learn  to  know  the  Japanese  peo-^ 
pie,  the  more  I  And  myself  ap¬ 
preciating  them. 

Superficial  Observora 

The  Japanese  nre  really  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  likable  people  to  those 
'ho  somewhat  understand  their 
language  nnd  character.  I  have 
found  that  the  very  foreigners— 
this  case  we  may  use  the  word 
lerlcnns — who  denounce  the  Ja¬ 
panese  most  bitterly  are  in  nearly 
themselves  confirmed 
chronic  cranks,  and  themselves 
totally  void  of  likable  qualities. 
They  are  usually  a  class  that  Is 
towards  everything.  And 
they  see  no  good  in  anything 
that  is  apart  from  their  own 
selves  and  tlielr  home  town.  |Be- 
Ing  so  provlpclal,  T  am  sure  that 
they  almost  boro  to  death  any 
healthy  person  with  a  normal 
■ntallty.  Unfortunately,  wo  see 
these  unfortunates  altogether  too 
much.  They  are  usually  of  three 
ietles;  A  '  certain  element 
found  on  every,  tourist  ship  that 
Jnpnnese  ports,  having 
come  out  from  the  back-woods 
iall  Interior  towns  of  Amer- 


r,f  such  education  that  parents 
have  children  ns  they  want 
i  nnd  not  when  they  nre 
nhyslcallv  or  economically  unable 
ire  for  them. 

Lovo  Must  Conquer 
•word  looking  nnd  thinking 
people  nre  exerting  grent  effort 
Increase  mutual  sympathy  be- 
een  these  two  grent  nations: 
■Topnn  nnd  Amerlrn.  By  words 
nnd  friendly  greetings.  It  never 
m  he  done,  good  ns  these  are. 
One  of  the  results  of  life  In  .Ta¬ 
in  Is  to  realize  thnt  people  nre 
people,  whatever  their  geographic 
group.  Ts  It  the  Chinese  who  say. 
crow  Is  black  tho  world 
ad?"  America  (or  Japan)  In 
io  filled  with  men  of  cordial 
good  will  but  thnt  great  wrongs 
"V  yet  bo  done. 

The  futi 


still  depends  upon 
nnd  women  who  dare  to 
believe  thnt  good  will  and  fair- 
play  (love)  nre  more  powerful 
than  force-mllltnry  or  economic-: 
who  dare  to  temper  pride  of  na¬ 
tion  with  tho  deep  purpose  to  ho  j 
onrngeously  fair  and  daringly, 


,cu,  again,  they  are  traveling 
salesmen  who  have  dono  tho 
traveling  but  not  tho  selling;  or 
they  aro  politicians,  probably 
from  California.  But  few  of  this 
last  variety  dnro  cross  tho  Pacific. 
They  do  their  barking  in  their 
own  back  ynrdB. 

Ab  to  tho  Japaneso  peoplo: 
Their  women  are  superb  and 
charming.  All  foreign  women 
readily  admit  this.— and  In  that 
manner  compare  them  with  Ja¬ 
paneso  manhood,  which  they  Bay 
Is  in  general  careless,  cold,  heart¬ 
less.  unappreclatlvo  and  often 
unloving  towards  Its  womanhood. 
With  all  this  1  do  hot  agree,  al¬ 
though  there  Is  some  food  for  re¬ 
flection  in  tho  allegation.  I  might 
add  thnt  I  have  also  heard  tho 
same  thing  from  Japanese  girls, 
born  abroad,  nnd  returned  to  th«r 
bind  of  their  parents.  Suffice  to 
say.  no  womanhood  in  tho  world 
could  be  more  patient,  longsuf- 
ferlng  nnd  altogether  loyal,  with 
so  little  reciprocity,  as  are  tho 
women  of  Japan. 

Manly  Attributes 
Coming  to  the  men:  Although 
tlielr  too  common  business 
characteristic  Is  to  readily  con¬ 
jure  up  enthusiasm,  take  great 
Interest  in  n  given  proposition 
while  everything  Is  new  nnd  go¬ 
ing  fine,  only  to  prematurely  lose 
heart  and  interest,  If  matters  nro 
not  going  so  well,  they  nre  never¬ 
theless  Jolly  good  sports,  provld- 
confidence  can  bo  gained 
and  their  Interest  held.  Thnt  they 
are  a  manly  nation  can  be  seen 
from  tho  manner  In  which  they 
are  artistic:  they  appreciate  tho 
beauties  of  nature  much  more 
than,  do  the  Americans:  they  lovo 
a  good  time;  they  love  dogs  and 
horses.  All  these  characteristics 
endear  them  to  me. 

Being  n  Nntlon  that  has  hnd 
but  sixty  years  of  Intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  perhaps,  not 
unlike  n  young  child.  Japan  takes 
to  heart  nnd  Is,  disturbed  more 
by  the  reverses  she  meets  In  her 
association  with  others,  than  is 
ie  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  powers.  And  being  also 
proud  peoplo — and  any  nation 
has  the  right  to  be  proud  of  Its 
nationality—.  Japan  was  moro 
hurt  by  the  clumsy  legislation 
of  the  recently  promulgated  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Immigration  Bill,  eng¬ 
ineered  by  the  now  defunct  Sena¬ 
tor  Lodge,  thnn  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  calamity  of- September  1st, 
1923.-  Being  a  brave  peoplo,  tho 
Japanese  nre  through  their  own 
trength  slowly  mending  tho  da- 
mnge  caused  by  that  great  natural 
dlsnster.  However,  It  must  bo 
from  the  American  side, that  tho 
, damage  caused  br  Uwt  untoufi 
table  political  move  must 
mended. 


Spirit  Of  Mutual  Helpfulness 
Is  Sure  To  Bring  A  New  And 
Glorious  Era  To  The  World 


Captain  "W.  j.  clear,  Language  Ofilcor  attached  to  American 
Embassy,  Tokyo.  ■ 


Business  and  Friendship 
In  Japan  there  Is  an  old  adage 
.  the  effect  that  friendship  Is 
friendship  nnd  business  Is  bus¬ 
iness.  The  Idea  conveyed  Is  thnt 
-business  deals,  regardless  of  how 
may  get  the  best  of  his 
petltor,  should  In  no  wise 
undermine  personal  friendships: 
the  two  things  must  bp  kept  un¬ 
related.  At  the  present  time,  I 
think  the  Japanese  are  putting 
.this  philosophy  Into  operation, 
hnd  In  this  generous  way  trying 
forget  what  so  recently  In¬ 
censed  them. 

The  Immigration  question  was  a 
business  question  with  America. 
This  cannot  he  denied.  Howovor, 
hnplly  able  to  say  that  o 
majority  of  Americans  censured 
the  undiplomatic  manner  In  which 
the  American  Congress  attnlned 
Its  object.  From  this  spontanlety 
ith  which  the  American  people 
condemned  tho  action  of  their 
Congress,  the  Japanese  people 
the  true  feeling  of  tho 
American  people  towards  them. 

s  In.  California  over  ten 
During  all  the  time  I  was 
there  I  never  heard  of  a  Jnpn- 
belng  Insulted  by  an  Amcr- 
'Icnn,  nnd  no  cases  came  under 
observation  where  Japnneso 
-  discriminated  against  hy 
real  Americans  because  of  their 
nationality,  race  or  color,  In 
ise  where  trouble  occur¬ 
red,  while  I  wns  In  California,  It  i 
hnd  been  Instigated  by  certain 
unnsslmllatcd  foreign  elements. 

■hlch,  unfortunately,  abound  In 
the  United  States — because  of  her 
generous  Immigration  policy  to- 
nrds  Europeans. 

Indispenslblo  Japaneso 
I  have  hnd  wealthy  California 
rnnehers  toll  me  that’  they  could 
get  along  without  Japanese 
labor — to  trim  their  fruit  trees 
and  do  a  hundred-and-ono  other 
necessary  things  to  which  they 
peculiarly  adapted.  In  the 
cities,  no  more  attention  Is  paid 
Japanese  residents  thnn  to  tho 
people  of  any  other  nationality. 

I  have  been  through  grammar 
school,  high  school  and  university 
In  the  State  of  California,  the 
i-called  hot-bed  of  antl-Jnpa- 
nlsm:  nnd  I  have  observed  that 
Japanese  hoys  nnd  girls  Invariab¬ 
ly  meet  with  the  same  treatment 
any  of  tho  rest  of  us.  Mnny 
excel  In  scholarship.  For  this 
they  arc  applauded  by  their  class¬ 
mates.  Others  gain  honors  In 
nthletlcs.  Everyone  gives  them 
•redlt  for  Hint.  I  hnve  played  on 
teamB  with  both  Japanese  nnd 
Chinese  hoys.  Wo  always  thought 
much  of  thorn  ns  of  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  fellows. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  such  111- 
feellng  ns  has  been  stirred  up 
between  Jnpnn  and  America  Is 
all  the  nefarious  work  of  profes¬ 
sional  trouble-makers.  In  my 
opinion,  tho  people  of  tho  United 


Sports  have  more  to  do  with 
present-day  diplomacy  than  Is 
generally  supposed.  Analyzo  a 
nation's  sports  and  you  obtain  an 
Insight  Into  that  nntlon’s  psycho¬ 
logy.  Plant  n  Kaffir  hot  from  tho 
Sahara  In  tho  foot-ball  stands  (or 
the  Army-Navy  game  nnd  before 
the  first  quarter  Is  over  our  kln- 
ky-halred  aborigine  will  be  fami¬ 
liar  with  mnny  American  charac¬ 
teristics.  He  will  be  particularly 
Impressed  by  our  dash,  vigor,  and 
enthusiasm.  He  may  perceive  a 
certain  ruthlessness  In  It  all.  He. 
Will  see  somo  star  player  perform 
prodigious  feats  In  scintillating 
moments  nnd  he  will  not  under¬ 
stand  how  such  a  super-man  can 
submerge  himself,  a  cog  In.  the 
ua.cJvioo.  u  toiler  for  the  TEAM 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  gn’ino,  yn  li 
apparent  self  effacement  Is  JfioliT 
thing  more  than  the  star  plajerA 
realization  that  he  can^t  win  un¬ 
less  the  team  wlns-vlctory.  lies 
with  the  team. 

Individual  Prowcs9 

The  principles  nnd  spirit  of 
American  Government  and  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  are  poles  apart 
but  they  nre  no  farther  apart  than 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  Amer¬ 
ican  sports  nnd  Japanese  sports. 
The  Introduction  of  Western 
sports,  such  as  baseball,  to  Japan, 
has  lessened  the  dlfferonco  but 
not  appreciably. 

For  hundreds  of  years  tho  na¬ 
tional  sports  of  Japan  demanded 
Individual  excellence  nnd  mado  no 
demands  on  team-work.  The 
Champion  of  Old  Japan  was  "cock- 
of-the-walk"  In  Ills  own  particular 
line.  He  wanted  no  "team-mates" 
basking  In  tho  sunshine  of  hla  re¬ 
flected  glory. 

He  was  In  the  game  for  him¬ 
self.  not  for  any  team.  Ho  con¬ 
fided  In  hla  Individual  prowess  and 
tho  greater  thnt  prowess  tho 
greater  his  confidence.  And  so 
the  old  sports,  swordsmanship, 
archery,  .wrestling,  developed  self- 
reliant,  self-confident  men,  fear¬ 
less,  vigorous  and  strong. 

This  prlnolple  of  tho  aupremey 
of  Individual  excellence  Is  still 
alive  In  Japanese  sports. 

Confidence  Begets  Conceit 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  In 


structlnp  a  class  of  fifty  Officers 
of  the  Japanese  Army  In  boxing, 
as  wall  as  numerous  Japanese 
civilians.  I  found  them  all  good 
spoi  tsmen,  absolutely  fair  and  not 
afraid  of  punishments.  I  found 
them,  above  all,  self-confident. 
And  conceit  treads  closo  on  the 
heels  of  confidence.  The  best  lit¬ 
tle  120-pounder  wns  not  content 
with  being  the  best  man  In  his 
class.  Ho  wns  actually  chagrined 
nnd  mortified  when  he  couldn't 
defeat  tho  176-pound  champion 
and  so  be  king-pin  of  them  all. 

The  best  pupil  of  tho  lot  left 
the  class  after  ten  lessons  and 
opened  a  boxlng-academyl 

The  confidence  displayed  In  the 
boxing-ring  la  not  left  there.  It 
:IqA  into  oil  .phases  of  the 
hatlonawVfe-  When  this  confi¬ 
dence  Is  not  supported  and  Justi¬ 
fied  by  true  nblllty  It  Is  nothing 
more  than  conceit.  Conceit  be 
gets  supor-sensltlveneis  and  the 
latter  begets  misery  and  trouble. 
The  super-senaltlvo  man  Inter¬ 
prets  every  action  of  his  neighbor 
In  the  wrong  light.  Tho  Individual 
psychology  Is  tho  national  psycho¬ 
logy. 

A  New  Era  Coming 

Sports  have  become  a  tremen¬ 
dous  factor  In  tho  life  of  the 
dern  nation.  I  bellovo  the  In¬ 
troduction  and  propogatlon 
games  that  require  team-play  and 
subordinates  the  individual,  will  in 
time  crente  a  new  national  psy¬ 
chology  in  Japan.  A  psychology 
that  will  contribute  greatly  to  tho 
happiness,  peace  cf  mind  end  con¬ 
tentment  of  tho  nation.  Tho  spirit 
of  the  battered  half-back  battling 
In  the  mud  for  the  team  is  a  more 
beautiful  thing  than  tho  over-con¬ 
fident  Individual  conceit  of  tho 
champion  dueller  of  Heidelberg. 
The  former,  too.  Is  less  liable  to 
troublo  tho  peace  of  tho  world. 

Archery,  swordsmanship,  wres¬ 
tling  have  produced  men  In  Japan. 
Baseball,  foot-ball,  basket-ball, 
soccer,  nnd  other  sports  demand¬ 
ing  more  of  team-play  nnd  less 
Individual  self -assertiveness  will 
produce  men  with  hearts  as  stout 
and  arms  ns  strong  ns  tho  Cham¬ 
pions  of  old  boasted. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  tcamjs 
the  spirit  of  the  new 
man  relations. 


States  arc  as  friendly  towards 
Japan  todny  ns  they  over  have 
been  In  the  past,— not  theoreti¬ 
cally,  but  actually.  Two'  things 
prove  this:  the  responso  for 
earthquake  relief,  and  tho  disgust 
of  the  American  people  at  the 
manner  In  which  their  Congress 
put  Into  operation  tho  now  Im¬ 
migration  legislation. 

Ignoring  tho  linguistic  politi¬ 
cians  and  other  troublemakers  on 
both  sides  of  tho  Pacific,  who.  to 
further  their  own  ends  would  lead 
Jnpan  and  America  Into  a  war 
ngainst  each  other  even  gladly, 
tho  peoples  of  both  countries  can 
accomplish  a  great  deni  towards 
the  cementing  of  n  reciprocal 
friendship.  More  baseball  teams 
and  other  athletic  teams  cros 
sing  nnd  recrossing  the  Pacific, 
more  student  delegations  from 

one  country  to  the  other;  i _ _ 

educational  congresses,  whoro  the 
leading  educationalists  of  each 
country  could  meet  on  common 
ground  nnd  learn  to  understand 
c-ach  other;  nnd  more  hua|ncsa 
mens'  tours  of  friendship.— al 
these  will  In  some  measure  con 
tribute  to  tho  strengthening  o 
tho  ties  of  International  friend 
ship— that  bind.  And,  if  j 
not  mistaken,  those  ties  that  bind 
nre  embodied  in  the  Golden  Rule. 


i  In  hu- 


SILENCE  DURING 
ADVERSITY  MAY 
BF.  BEST  ADVICE 

Mr  B.  W.  Clement.  Profes¬ 
sor  In  First  High  School,  To¬ 
kyo.  Formerly  member  of 
Baptist  Mission. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being 
asked  to  write  something  for  this 
special  issue  of  TheJapnn  Times. 
I  have  been  sincerely  desirous  o 

MW! 

Cte  MM-  °!  »"«"«■  I”! 

and  white  ■>"  n  vind 

M  IM-  MB  '  ‘  ,  , 

of  mlsolonnry  B"' 
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.imply  m  , 
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tlon  to  write. 

,  have  <nll"  u,“l  ,he  b''” 

matter  tell!  »  «•«>«'>  ',shl  ”"”" 
hotv.  Romcwlien.  but  Iiew  or  when, 
t  cannot  now  pemleve-  Th'™- 
f„r,  I  am  InMlM*  “  '""°W  * 
„d  maxim — “Speech  U 
.Il.nce  I.  Holden."  And.  P«hM»- 
after  oil,  tho  most 


UNTRUE  ALARMS 
ARE  TOO  EASILY 
GIVEN  CREDENCE 


Mr.  J.  MoD.  Gardiner.  Ar¬ 
chitect  and  Builder,  Tokyo. 
Formerly  member  of  Episco¬ 
pal  Mission. 


During  tho  forty-four  years  of 
my  contact  with  Japnn  and  the 
Japaneso  I  have  been  asked 
feel  safe  In  saying  at  least 
hundred  times,  by  my  fellow 
countrymen  sometimes  when 
visiting  iny  native  country,  but 
oftoner  I  bellovo  by  Amer¬ 
icans  travelling  In  Jnpnn,  what 
I  really  thought  of  tho  Japanese. 

have  never  hesitated  to 
reply,  that  they  aro  very  much 
like  ourselves  humanly  speaking, 
angels  and  not  nil  devils, 
hut  simply  human  beings  like 
ourselves,  endowed  with-  much 
the  same  capacities,  virtues  nnd 
faults.  I  have  noted  too  tho  fnct 
that  they  always  seem  moro  In¬ 
terested  In  hearing  nhout  the  dif¬ 
ferences  than  tho  resemblances, 
tho  faults  rather  than  the  virtues. 
Possibly  this  Is  humnn  nature 
but  It  Is  a  remarknblo  fact  that 
often  times  you  will  hear  tho 
strongest  condemnation  of 
low  human  for  some  particular 
falling  from  one  who  himself  din 
plays,  apparently  without  being 
conscious  of  It.  the  very  faults 
6r  fallings  he  so  severely 
demns  In  another.  This  hns  been 
so  from  time  Immemorial 
lloubt.  nnd  was  doubtless  the 
nearly  two  thousand  years 
when  one  young  man  was  cau¬ 
tioned  to  "remove  the  beam  from 
his  own  eye  berore  attempting 
to  remove  the  mote  from  his 
brother’s  eye". 

Sensational  Press 
So  today  It  seems  to  mo,  rend¬ 
ing  our  dally  newspapers,  both 
American  and  Japanese,  we  find 
the  things  mo3t  emphasized 
rather  the  mistakes,  the  faults 
and  tho  differences  of  our  fellow 
brothers  nnd  friends,  rather  than 
enemies.  This  puts  us  Into 
state  of  mind  that  wo  question 
every  act  of  one  who  should  be 
our  friend  and  to  find  some  motive 
.for  his  act  often.  If  not  generally, 
the  motive  Imputed  Is  a  wrong 
fine.  Could  we  always  but  dis¬ 
cern  tho  real  motive 
helghbor's  act  towards 
would  save  us  mnny  a  misunder¬ 
standing  nnd  brighten  our  lives 
with  a  true  friendship  Instead  of 
tho  cold  enmity  thnt  arises  from 
such  a  misunderstanding  of  his 
real  motive. 

Unfortunately  newsppnpers  now 
day*  find  too  -  little  room  in 

'their  news  column  for  anything 
but  the  novel  or  sensational,  nnd 
the  rending  public,  (note  that  I 
say  rending  nnd  not  thinking 
public)  seem  to  crave  sensation 
relief  from  their  humdrum 
existences.  To  this  a  largo  pro¬ 
portion  of  both  countries  cater, 
but  fortunately  these  sensations 
Inst  for  a  day  or  two  only  and 
give  way  to  the  newest  sensa¬ 
tion  ns  It  annears.  Such  mental 
food  .naturally  leads  to  mental 
Indigestion  and  confusion  nnd  In¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  cure  such 
malndy  thore  are  actually  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  employed  In  con¬ 
cocting  out  of  very  simple  In¬ 
cidents  only  other  sensations  to 
take  the  plnce  of  those  of  the 
day  before,  nnd  the  sooner  thev 
report  them  to  the  public 
nnd  the  more  striking,  sometimes 
alarming.  they  con  make  them, 
the  better  nre  thlr  chnnre  of  pro¬ 
motion  In  their  profession. 

Truth  Is  Best 
Now  this  may  sound  more 
llko  a  criticism  of  those  engaged 
profession.  Mr.  Editor, 
than  such  constructive  criticism 
as  you  desire  for  your  Sympo¬ 
sium.  but  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  a  large  part  of  the  blnmo 
for  present  misunderstandings  be- 
tween  America  nnd  .Tnnnn  lies 
nt  tho  doors  of  those  men  In  the 
profession  In  both  countries  who 
ore  engaged  In  the  tusk  of  so  con¬ 
struing  slmnle  little  Incidents  a; 
may  occur  from  time  to  time  In¬ 
to  deliberate  nnd  definite  nssnults 
noon  the  honor  or  self  resnect 
of  their  nntlonnls.  As  wltnes 
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noeuvres  In  tho  neighborhood  of 
Ho  wo  II.  nnd  of  th°  ntlttude  token 
hy  some  In  the  United  State? 

•ho  nronosod  Introduction  of  Mi¬ 
litary  training  Into  the  schools 
of  ‘  .Tnnnn.  Motives  nre  uni 
on  hnth  elites  find  the  Incidents. 
Instend  of  remaining  slmnlv  do¬ 
mestic  matters  of  the  Individual 
rnuntrv  ns  thev  ore.  hove  hei 
rdn“tT!ind  Into  lnt»rnntlnnnl 
threats  resnertlvelv.  If  such 
conduct  on  the  nnrt  of  the  pri 
In  nllowed  to  go  on  unchecked. 
It  mnv  succeed  In  bringing  nhout 
a  very  Rerlous  state  of  affairs, 
nnd  It  hns  often  seemed  to  me. 
thnt.  good  ns  Is  the  Freedom  of 
Speech  nnd  the  Liberty  of  the 
Tress,  somo  law  should  he  made 
to  hold  every  paper  responsible 
for  the  truth  of  nil  thnt  appears 
In  Its  columns.  Tt  might  detract 
from  tho  rnclness  of  tho  news, 
nnd  therefore  tho  Interest  of  the 
public  In  It.  with  possibly  a  re¬ 
sulting  decline  In  tho  number  of 
readers  nnd  subscribers,  but  oh 
how  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  nt  lnrgo  nnd  tho  nation 
to  ho  supplied  with  only  "the 
truth,  tho  whole  truth  nnd  no¬ 
thing  but  tho  truth"! 


Mr.  I.  F.  Baker.  Japan  Ma¬ 
nager  for  Westlnghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  International  Company, 
Tokyo. 

On  stopping  off  the  gang  plank 
of  tho  "Tulyo  Maru"  at  San 
Francisco,  in  April  last,  after 
most  pleasant  voynge,  a  rude,  u 
pleasant  shock  was  encountered. 
News  of  legislation  was  Impend¬ 
ing.  — domestic  legislation  which 
would  affect  the  people  of  " 
nations.  Pressing  Internal  pro¬ 
blems  seemed  to  warrant 
measure  which  would  protect  tho 
United  States  from  nn  Influx  of 
allenB.  who  had  hitherto  come  In 
countless  numbers,  peoples  largely 
unprepared  by  Inheritance, 
psychology,  tradition  nnd  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  form  of  free  Gov 
ment  which  Is  being  so  throughly 
tested  by  an  Infant  nation. 

Toleranco  to  Youth 

This  degislatlon  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  harsh  to  the  friendly 
nntlon  across  tho  Pacific,  and  T 
wondered  if  somo  change  had  not 
come  over  tho  America  I  had 
known  four  years  ago. 
ever,  as  I  Journeyed  East  I  found 
the  same  friendly  spirit  for  Ja¬ 
pnn.  only  Intensified  by  the 
gret  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  tho  American  Government  hnd 
caused  offense  to  these  people. 
Every  one  wished  Japan  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  worm  feeling  of  the 
Americans  for  the  Japanese  which 
hnd  existed  since  the  days  of 
Commodore  Perry:  In  spite  of  the 
fnct  thnt  the  old  American  stock 
with  which  Jnpnn  had  first  be- 
onn,o  acquainted.  had  been 
drained  hy  four  yenrs  of  civil 
wnrj  nnd  then  diluted  by  a  flood 
of  Immigration  lasting  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years. 

Japnn  Is  In  an  especially  for¬ 
tunate  position.  For  tens  of 
centuries  her  peoplo  have  been 
undergoing  a  unifying  process, 
moulded  by  a  language,  common 
laws  and  Ideas,  — being  spared 
the  problems  of  absorbing  those 
of  other  peonies.  Shorn  ust,  there¬ 
fore,  be  patient  with  younger  na¬ 
tions.  who  nre  striving  to  achieve 
tho  same  race  unity. 

A  Twilight  Zone 

It  hns  often  been  snld  that  Ja¬ 
pnn  anil  America  hold  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Pacific  In  their  hands. 
There  cqn  be  noTClng  which 
more  desirable  thnn  n  hnrmonf- 
ous  understanding  In  which  each 
country  fully  recognizes  the 
rlts  nnd  privileges  of  the  other 
Tn  the  attainment  of  this  Ideals 
situation  It  Is  advisable  to  hesi¬ 
tate  for  the  present  In  that 
fortnhlo  twilight  zone  between 
optimism  nnd  pessimism. 

Wo  cannot  be  too  optimistic 
because  years  must  elapse  before 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific  under¬ 
stand  the  real  character 
other.  During  this  period  the  Ja¬ 
panese  residents  In  the  Western 
part  of  tho  United  States  will 
break  away  from  their  Isolation 
nnd  by  mixing  with  tlielr  neigh¬ 
bours.  will  gradually  demostrnte 
■that  they  can  assimilate  ns  well 
ns  tho  Immigrants  from  other 
countries. 

Prejudice  Destroyed 
Tt  Is  Impossible  to  bo  pessimis¬ 
tic  when  I  think  of  the  grent  ad¬ 
vances  nlrendy  made  In  both 
countries  toward  toleration 
other  peoples.  Thore  Is  certain 
ly  no  country  In  tho  world  where 
a  foreigner  receives  more  courte¬ 
ous  treatment  thnn  In  Jnpnn. 
wlillo  the  Influx  of  all  nations 
of  the  world  Into  the  United  Stn 
tos  Is  destroying  the  ol 
dlro  towards  strangers  which 
wns  nn  lierltngo  from  tho  dark 
agon. 

Within  the  space  of  sixty  y 
both  Jnpnn  nnd  the  United  Slates 
have  overcome  mnny  old  Internal 
dlssentlons.  nnd  Inaugurated 
eras  of  progress.  T  fully  believe 
thnt  within  tho  life  time 
now  working  for  the  continued 
friendship  among  these  176,000, 
000  people  thnt  nn  equal  progress 
will  hnve  been  mado  Irf’tho  ex-" 
ternal  relations  of  these 
world  powers. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Grant.  Professor 
In  tho  Okura  Commercial 
School,  Tokyo. 

It  Is  not  that  America  has  lost 
tho  prestige  which  she  has  enjoy¬ 
ed  In  Japan.  Wo  may  refer  not 
only  to'  business  but  to  mntters 
of  the  mind  nnd  heart.  Without 
doubt,  that  prestige  has  beon 
weakened  somewhat:  It's  not  tho 
bright  and  happy  thing  It  one  was. 
At  the  present  moment  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Japan's  warm  affection 
for  America  Isn't  the  sure  fire 
♦hrlller  In  an  after  dinner  speech 
that  It  has  heen  over  since  tho 
oft  mentioned  Commodore  knock¬ 
ed  at  the  gates.  But  that  prest¬ 
ige  Is  not  lost,  for  Japan  is  not 
mnklng  the  blunder  that  Amer¬ 
ica  Is  making- 

"They  made  n  circle  nnd  put 
mo  out 

A  rebel,  a  heretic,  n  thing  to 
flout 

But  lore  and  I  had  tho  wit  to 

We  drew  a  circle  nnd  kept 
them  in." 

What  America  Is  losing  Is  the 
contribution  which  Japan  enn 
mako  to  our  thought  and  culture 
through  somo  of  her  peoplo  who 
are  present  In  our  country  even 
In  limited  numbers,  when  they 
are  there  hy  Invitation  and  not 
merely  by  tolerance.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  Is  vital,  To  take  one 
Instance,  tho  example  set  by  the 
Japanese  In  self  control  as  In 
circumstances  like  the  present  Is 
one  which  wc  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  miss. 

No  Redistribution 
The  peoplo  of  Asia,  especially 
Japan,  would  bo  glnd  to  take  part 


In 


mncracy  with 
presentation  if  they  were  then 
on  a  mutually  self  respecting 
bnsls.  The  matter  of  assimilation 
need  not  enter  Into  the  question 
ns  a  largo  factor,  In  certain 
chemical  •  reactions,  to  take  nn 
Illustration  from  another  field, 
some  elements,  o.  g.  platinum, 
products  nn  effect  oven  though 
they  remain  uncomblned  and  un¬ 
altered  after  a  change  Is  wrought 
In  other  compounds-  Such  a  sub¬ 
stance  Is  know  ns  a  catalyzer. 
After  all.  the  criticism  of  Inellgi- 
bllty  to  citizenship  Is  merely  one 
of  definition  which  would  only 
5  nn  easy  one  to  restate, 
jme  alarmists  here  In  Jnpnn 

Considering  thnt  the  structure 
of  practically  all  the  political 
states  of  the  world  Is  nob  a  socia¬ 
listic  one.  no  country  of  Asln  how¬ 
ever  densely  populated  would 
very  seriously  propose  any  phase 
of  International  socialism  such  ns 
n  redistribution  of  geographical 

territory.  Nor  could  Japan  ask 
for  more  for  herself  *hpn 
nskf;  for  or  gives  to  other  nationa¬ 
lities.  Thnt  America  could  give 
preferential  treatment  to  Japan 
just  ns  now  she  grants  moro 
fnvor  to  Holland  than  she  does  to 
Polnnd  Is  n  different  considera¬ 
tion. 

Isolating  Self 

The  blind  nlthongh  well-mean¬ 
ing  defenders  of  the  present 
strict  Asiatic  Immigration  law  say 
regarding  the  Gentlemen's  Agree¬ 
ment,  which,  by  the  way,  worked 
very,  satisfactorily,  that  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  Jnpnn  ‘surely  wns 
smnll-praotlcnlly  exclusion,  you 
know!’  nnd  tho  same  might  be 
said  of  a  quota  law  were  It  to 
be  ndopted.  Exactly.  Immigra¬ 
tion  from  Japnn.  I.  e-  representa¬ 
tion  in  our  experiment  In  de¬ 
mocracy,  was  limited  In  the  ex¬ 
treme;  but  It  wns  a  limitation 
without  Irvmlt  nnd  one  which, 
while  it  effectively  defended 
America"  ngainst  nn  Influx  of  un¬ 
desirable  elements,  allowed  those 
who  did  enter  to  come  ns  bv  In¬ 
vitation  nnd  did  not  shut  Amer¬ 
ica  off  from  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  tho  presence  and 
contact  with  at  least  a  few  from 
nil  tho  nations  of  the  earth.  For 
example,  the  finvor  of  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism  which  Fnn  ^nnClscn  en¬ 
joys  while  remaining  strictly 
American  In  ehnrnc'er  Is  n  much 
more  charming  nnd  desirable 
product  than  tho  les°  nlnunnt  pro¬ 
vincialism  of  somo  of  the  regions 
of  the  Middle  IVost. 

At  the  pre'ont  moment  the 
legislators  of  America  nre  caus¬ 
ing  that  most  brotherly  like  of 
nations  !k>  he  In  dnnger  of  mnklng 
Itself  Ineligible  for  world  brother¬ 
hood  by  adopting  n  couVse  which 
In  ossence  Is  Isolation.  The  bet¬ 
ter  wny,  knowing  ns  we  do  that 
nil  men  nnd  nil  nations  hnve  much 
both  to  give  nnd  to  derive  from 
nil  others.  Is  to  lenve  the  pn'h 
opon  to  n  better  understnnd'ng  of 
nnd  appreciation  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  wnr'h  In  all  the  peoples 
of  tho  world. 


Place  For  Japanese  In  America 
But  OnlyThose  Who  Are  Fitted 
WillBeGivenAWelcomeThere 


To  write  of  the  exclusion  act 
as  It  Is  commonly  called  would 
bo  difficult.  To  tell  how  I  feel 
would  not  be  of  much  worth  be¬ 
cause.  ‘feeling’  .to  be  more  than 
a  dangerous  or  dleagreeble  symp¬ 
tom  should  be  based  upon  an 
enlightened  conse'ence  and  mind 
well  filled  with  information,  and 
you  and  your  readers  must  of 
course  know  that  to  me  this  Is 
simply  impossible,  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  Information  Is  simply  not 
obtainable.  But  I  would  like  to 
say  to  every  well  wisher  for  the 
People  of  Japan  some  such  mes¬ 
sage  as  the  following: 

First,  I  felt  profoundly  sorry 
that  any  such  act  was  ever  pas¬ 
sed  in  the  shape  that  it  was.  It 
should  be  of  course  borne  in  mind 

that  Japan's  name  nowhere  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  legislation  complain¬ 
ed  of,  tho  of  course  this  Is  not 
the  very  first  consideration  neces¬ 
sary.  We  must  recognize  too 
that  the  recent  entrance  of  Ja¬ 
pan  among  nations  makes  It  very 
difficult  to  enact  legislation  of  an 
exact  parallel  to  that  which  Will 
touch  the.  European  countries 
where  there  have  been  treaties 
ever  since  the  A.S.  became  an  In¬ 
dependent  country. 

An  Election  Ruse 

Please  bear  In  mind  too  the 
time  at  which  this  legislation  was 
sprung.  This  second  feeling,  is 
one  that  I  would  that  we  might 
somehow  correct  but  see  no  way 
of  doing  so  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  The  politicians  of  the 
U.S.  are  up  to  many  and  varied 
ruses  to  carry  an  election,  and 
this  Is  the  best  proof  to  hand 
that  this  was  put  thru  with  this 
as  one  of  the  results.  California, 
with  which  I  am  not  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted,  as  to  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion,  as  my  home  was  threo 
thousand  miles  from  the  state, 
for  some  reason  wanted  exclu¬ 
sion,  and  she  simply  put  in  a  bid 
for  it  when  she  knew  that  both 
of  the  old  parties  would  be  glad 
too  barter  with  her.  The  electoral 
votes  of  California  are  no  longer 
a  negligible  quantity.  So  when 
she  threatens  to  leave  one  camp 
and  Join  the  other  It  may  turn 
the  scale.  A  good  Illustration  of 
this  Is  the  fact  that,  Lafo.llette 
was  reported  in  one  of  the  Ja¬ 
panese  papers  to  have  carried  the 
state  In  the  recent  election  1 1 

Thirdly,  I  would  that  I  might 
get  all  Japanese  to  understand 
tho  “Mnke  up"  of  tho  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  not  impolite  to 
the  man  in  the  street  to  say  to 
him  “You  have  never  seen  a  gov¬ 
ernment  like  it,  for  there  are  none 
like  It."  With  each  State  “free 
and  Sovereign,"  and  with  only- 
certain  powers  delegated  to  the 
Central  Government,  Its  about  ns 
different  from  an  Empire  as  can 
well  be  Imagined.  Now  this  com¬ 
plicates  the  entire  problem.  Take 
as  an  Illustration,  the  land  law. 
Every  single  state  In  the  Union 
may  pass  any  land  law  she  plea¬ 
ses  and  the  U.S.  Government  may 
not  say  her  nay.  The  only  pos¬ 
sibility  of  'prohibiting'  is  to  have 
a  case  tested  thru  the  supreme 
court  as  to  whether  It  Infringes 
Ifhe  right  of  the  U.S.  Central 
Government  in  Its  existing  trea¬ 
ties  with  other  powers.  The  plea 
that  the  land  law  be  not  passed 
recently  was  only  a  plea,  tho  a 
strong  one  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  could  bo  nothing  else. 
Now  these  facts  and  conditions 
must  he  kept  steadily  In  mind 
If  wo  would  see  the  real  situa¬ 
tion. 

Excess  of  Llbsrty 

Fourthly.  One  other  thing 
must  be  kept  In  mind,  And  this 


Is  the  strength  of  the  labor 
unions.  It  Is  hard  for  any  one 
American  or  any  one  else  to  And 
a  way  to  keep  labor  from  run¬ 
ning  every  thing  In  sight! !  Men 
raised  in  a  land  where  the  fran¬ 
chise  is  so  very  limited  do  not 
think  but  what  those  near  the 
top  may  say  to  those  lower 
down,  "Do  this,  and  they  will 
do  it.”  Now  If  they  would  stop 
and  think  before  Jumping,  to  con¬ 
clusions,  that  In  many  of  the 
States  there  Is  not  even  an 
educational  qualification  and  un¬ 
less  a  man  has  been  In  Jail  and 
now  the  women  all  have  the  vote 
too,  they  may  bo  as  Ignorant  of 
state  and  government  as  tadpo¬ 
les  yet  they  have  the  franchise! 
and  their  vote  counts  Just  as 

much  aa  the  President's  vote! ! ! 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  Well  that's  the  most  stub¬ 
born  question  I  think  in  U.S. 
political  issues.  I  would  eee  a 
good  high  educational  qualifica¬ 
tion  passed,  and  a  still  higher  one 
passed  for  all  office  holders,  but 
surely  you  will  realize  that  Its 
not  my  business  to  run  the  U.S. 
Government!!!  It  would  seem 
that  the  magnificent  Idea  of 
liberty  has  In  some  spheres  and 
along  some  lineB  run  to  excess 
and  will  have  to  be  regulated. 

Fifthly.  May  1  say  without 
being  accused  of  flattery,  that  my 
stay  in  Japan,  extending  over  a 
third  of  a  century  has  been  so 
pleasant  that  It  jUBt  simply  hurts 
to  think  of  tho  effects  of  this 
.sort  of  legislation.  I  reached  Ko- 
.hl  city  tho  day  before  the  first 
Session  of  the  Imperial  Diet  was 
opened,  the  next  day  Oct.  the  15 
saw  a  tremendous  gathering  of 
loyal  and  progressive  Japanese  to 
celebrate  the  event.  Mr.  Kntao- 
ka  Kenklchi  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  time  In 
progressive  legislation  was  the 
founder  of  the  school  In  which  I 
taught  English,  and  it  was  one  of 
my  great  Joys  to  count  him  till 
the  day  of  his  death  as  one  of 
my  friends,  and  he  seemed  to  me 
always  thoroughly  democratic, 
and  likable,  it  will  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  he  was  the  speaker  of 
the  lower  house  as  lohg  ar  he  liv¬ 
ed  with  the  exception  of  one 
short  session.  Now  With  a 
background  like  this,  und  going 
on  for  all  these  years,  to  think  of 
tho  least  incident  to  Jar  the  two 
countries  In  their  relations  to 
each  other  Is  very  sad  for  me.  I 
will  not  yet,  at  least,  yield  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  way- 
found  and  found  very  quickly, 
that  will  let  the  Japanese  know 
nnd  fully  know  that,  the  Idea  that 
America  went  out  of  her  way  to 
offend,  Is  simply  not  so,  that  Is 
all.  To  this  end  I  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  do  any  thing  that  I 
can  to  bring  about  the  closest 
and  most  friendly  connection  of 
course. 

Blinking  Facts 

Sixthly.  I  fear  that  we  will 
never  understand  the  situation 
until  we  know  why  the  Japanese 
are  not  wanted  in  California.  I 
believe,  with  what  little  Informa¬ 
tion  I  have  that  Its  the  labor 
unions.  They  do  not  want  me 
either  unless  I  will  join  the 
unions  and  swear  to  uphold 
wages  nnd  do  tho  bidding  of  the 
unions!!!  Whether  that  Is  all 
I  can  not  say.  But  lets  get  the 
facts,  and  while  It  may  bo  hard 
to  say  If  there  has  been  blame 
on  both  sides  lets  lay  It  right 
where  It  belong.  There  is  no 
progress  to  be  made  In  saying 
"You  are  an  outrageous  rascal 
and  my  wings  have  sprouted"!! 
Lets  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
clear  the  entire  matter  up  If  It 
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NO  CONSIDERATION 
OF  FEELINGS  OF 
OTHERS  IS  FAULT 


Miss  Clara  D,  Loomis.  Wo¬ 
men's  Union  Missionary 
Society.  22  years  In  Japan. 
Educational  work  In  Yokoha* 


As  tho  Japan  Times  has  kind¬ 
ly  nsked  ine,  because  of  my  long 
residence  In  the  country,  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Japan  end  Amer- 
|  lea,  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself 
of  tho  opportunity. 

I  wish  first  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  unfailing  cour¬ 
tesy  of  all  the  government  of¬ 
ficials,  whom  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  meet,  and  of  the  deep 
and  lasting  frlcf.tdshlps  formed 
with  co-workers  and  a  largo  n 
ter  of  other  Japanese.  Tho 
faithfulness  of  the  police,  the  lo 
yal  devotion  of  household  ser¬ 
vants  and  tho  kindly  considera¬ 
tion  of  neighbors  and  employee 
has  added  much  to  the  joy  o: 
life  in  Japan.  But  In  spite  o 
Innumerable  Instances  of  mutunl 
trust  and  affection  there  are  still 
serious  causes  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing. 

There,  It  seems  to  me,  are  lar¬ 
gely  due  to  early  training  and  the 
different  emphasis  placed  upon 
what  may -be  called  matters  of 
etiquette.  For  Instance  a  Japa¬ 
nese  Is  careful  to  remove  boots, 
shoes  or  “gota”  on  entering  Ills 
own  house  and  the  house-wife 
delights  In  keeping  floors,  tables 
and  shelves  Immaculately  clean. 

On  entering  a  foreign  house, 
however,  because  it  Is  not  custo¬ 
mary  to  remove  one's  shoes,  a 
man  does  not  seem  to  care  how 
much  dust  and  dirt  he  may  track 
In.  A  Japanese  house  receives  a 
cleaning  at  least  once  a  day.  while 
a  foreign  house,  In  Japanese 
hands,  Is  fortunate  if  It  receive 
a  good  cleaning  once  a  month. 

Unwilling  for  Advloo 

American  pride  themselves  on 
their  beautiful  parks  and  their 
luxurious  trains.  A  Japanese 
thinks  nothing  of  strewing  dirty 
papers,  fruit  peelings  or  bottles 
about  in  public  places  and  many 
of  their  trains,  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  train  boy,  are  filthy. 

Boys  are  not  trained  in  what 
foreigners  consider  necessary 
consideration  for  others,  self- 
control  or  decency. 

A  woman  either  In  a  hotel  or 
a  private  house  has  no  privacy 
and  little  consideration.  Though 
foreign  restaurants  and  dining 
cars  are  very  common,  the  table 
manners  of  those  who  frequent 
them  are,  In  general,  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  street  laborer  In 
America. 

The  unwillingness  to  ask  for 
advice  or  Information  leads  to 
many  blunders  and  the  readiness 
to  imitate  Western  ways  without 
understanding  them,  Is  the  cauie 
It  seems  to  me,  of  much  ill-feel¬ 
ing.  Those  matters  which  one 
hesitates  to  speak  of  “van  to  a 
friend,  can  only  be  remedied  by 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
likes  and  dislikes  nnd  the  code  of 
etiquette  of  the  West. 

Gentlemen  in  Disguise 

There  should  also  be  a  fuller 
understanding  on  both  sides  of 
the  national  codes  of  truth  and 
honor.  Business  could  then  be 
done  with  far  greater  efficiency 
and  expedition  than  at  present. 

Many  Americans  visiting  Ja¬ 
pan  have  had  Uttlo  experience  of 
the  world  and  are  shocked  to 
find  other  codes  of  manners  and 
morals  than  their  own.  When 
therefore  they  see  a  man  bolting 
his  fool  or  changing  his  clothes 
In  public,  they  consider  him  a 
barbarian  falling  to  see  that  In 
spite  of  what  to  them  appears 
uncouth,  he  may  yet  be  a  man 
of  real  worth  nnd  Intellectual 
power,  a  statesman,  poet 
artist 

As  It  takes  two  to  make 
quarrel  I  feel  there  are  fau 
on  both  sides,  which  must 
remedied,  before  a  lasting  basis 
of  mutual  trust  and  respect  can 
be  found.  It  Is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  patience  and  earnest 
fort.  But  the  gain  Is  well  worth 
the  cost. 


Grave  Responsibilities  Rest 
In  Hands  Of  Educators  And 
Leaders  Of  Two  Countries 


ANTI-JAPANESE 
ACT  MAY  PROVE 
GOOD  STIMULANT 


can  be  done.  Going,  owlltkc 
blinking  half  the  facts  and  deny¬ 
ing  tho  other  half  will  only  make 
us  ridiculous. 

Senventhly.  I  for  my  part  feel 
that  with  a  good  deni  more  seri¬ 
ous  thinking  there  Is  a  great 
place  for  the  Japanese  In  the  U.S. 
and  I  believe  that  If  tho  proper 
method  were  follwed  there  could 
be  an  easy  solution.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  If  I  had  tho 
money  to  invest  I  should  suggest 
to  tho  Southern  states  and  the 
middle  states  that  their  cheap 
land  would  ho  one  of  the  finest 
Biases  In  the  world  for  silk  cul¬ 
ture  end  that  the  Japanese  would 


Dr.  Charlotte  B.  DeForest.  Congregational  Mission,  n  j 
In  Japan.  Educational  work  In  Kobe. 


We  all  know  that  the  world 
needs  reform.  The  question  Is. 
how  to  reform  It.  James  Harvey 
Robinson'  lists  threo  methods 
hitherto  used  by  would-be  re¬ 
formers,  namely:  legislation,  mo¬ 
ral  suasion,  and  education  so- 
called,  that  la,  traditional  educa¬ 
tion.  He  claims  that  these  me¬ 
thods  have  been  disappointing. 
What  is  really  needed,  he  says, 

.  change  of  attitude  Buch  as 
be  brought  about  only  by- 
application  of  social  Intel¬ 
ligence.  scientifically  developed 
and  freed  from  the  hampering 
■asp  of  tradition  and  prejudice. 
To  quote: 

'If  the  majority  of  influential 
persons  held  the  opinions  and  oc¬ 
cupied  the  point  of  view  that  a 
few  rather  uninfluential  people 
v  do,  there  would,  for  Instance, 
1)0  likelihood  of  niiother|jreat 
i- 1  the  whole  problem  of.  'la¬ 
bor  and  capital’  would  be  trans¬ 
formed  and  attenuaed;  national 
arrogance,  race  animosity,  politi¬ 
cal  corruption,  and  Inefficiency 
would  all  be  reduced  below  the 
danger  point." 

The  Wrong  Attitude 
A  Japanes?  friend  said  to  me 
the  other  day:  "I  don't  like  what 
granddaughter  hears  at 
school.  Her  teacher  is  always 
talking  to  tho  little  children 
against  America.  I  had  given 
child  an  American  pencil,  because 
'rote  so  well;  but  he  told  her 
she  ought  not  to  have  It."  "If 
was  trying  to  encourage 
patronizing  home  products,"  said 
'that  was  all  right.”  "But  ho 
wasn’t,"  she  answered ;  "It 
anti-American  feeling  on  account 
of  the  exclusion  bill.  He  does  It 
often.  I  no  sooner  think  that 
the  matter  has  blown  over  and 
the  child  will  forget  It.  than 
comes  home  and  tells  of  some 
lew  thing  that  the  teacher  has 
;ald  against  America." 

This  incident  Illustrates,  It 
seems  to  me,  a  failure  to  apply 
Intelligence  to  the  creating  of  in¬ 
ternational  friendship.  Is  there 
any  better  way  to  sow  seeds  of 
future  enmity  than  to  fill  a  child'! 
heart  with  unreasoning  prejudice' 
m  the  other  hand,  any  sure) 
......  of  establishing  lasting  psaci 

than  by  bringing  up  the  next 
generation  to  seek,  cultivate,  and 
expect  friendship,  and  to  believe 
In  Its  ultimate  triumph  over 
misunderstandings  .and  maltreat¬ 
ment? 

st  summer  on  a  Journey,  at 
.  ..eared  Tbyama,  a  crowd  of 
small  school-boys  commuting  to 
seven-year  Koto  Gakko  In 
....  city,  boarded  the  train.  Wr 
started  talking;  they  showed  m< 
their  English  textbooks  and  w< 
practiced  a  little  conversation 
and  pronunciation.  They 
ponded  eagerly  to  the  op¬ 
portunity.  Something  In  the  book 
made  me  explain  one  difference 
between  the  pronunciation  in 
England  and  that  lit  America. 


No  Racial  Discrimination, 
Moderation  And  Education 
Are  Cures  Of  Ill-Feeling 


Mies  Clara  A.  Converse. 
American  Baptist  Mission.  35 
years  In  Japan,  Educational 
work  In  Kanagawa. 

The  rapidity  of  Japun'a  progress 
since  she  came  out  of  her  Isola¬ 
tion  Is  proverbial.  One  illustra¬ 
tion  Is  tho  well-known  Doshislm 
Sixty  years  ago  the  founder  ol 
this  large  Christian  University 
ivas  working  his  passage  tr 
America  on  a  Merchant  ve'eel 
As  the  law  forbade  any  subject's 
going  nbroad  he  was  stealing 
secretly,  If  caught, 
brought  back  a  criminal.  Who 
could  have  dreamed,  that 
result  of  hlB  effort,  there  would 
Btand  today  this  well-equipped 
Christian  Institution  with  her 
throe  thousand  students  in  Kyoto, 
a  stronghold  of  Buddhism.  An¬ 
other  evidence  Is  tho  fact  that 
eight  years  later,  the  law  which 
caused  Neeslma  such  hardship 
had  been  done  away  with. 
Government  sanction 
Government  expense  three  little 
girls  were  sent  to  America  for 
education.  While  "Japanese 

seems  to  hold  peoplo  In  Iron 
bands,  It  Is  wonderful  how  easily 
thesa  bands  slip  off  when 
Japanese  are  convinced  that  they 
found  something  better. 
While  more  or  less  self-opinion¬ 
ated  and  unyielding  in  disposi¬ 
tion,  they  are  not  slow  In  catching 
islon  and  acting  upon  It,  other¬ 
wise  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  could  never  have  been  s 
compllshed. 

The  Apt  Pupil 

Since  Japan  opened  her  door 
Perry  she  has  been  a  diligent 
student.  She  has  learned  much 
from  the  West  that  Is  good  and 
profitable.  She  has  alBo  learned 
evil.  An  apt  pupil  copies  the  mis¬ 
takes  of^hls  teacher,  t 

clent  war  spirit  was  sleeping.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  she  had 
peace,  but  she  soon  found  that 
these  new  nations  with  which 
she  had  to  deal,  were  fighter 
They  taught  her  modern  military 
tactics. 

nd  a  navy  and  now  Is  renowned 
s  a  militaristic  country.  Who 
taught  her? 

Soon  after  the  countr. 
opened.  America  sent  missionaries, 
Hepburn,  the  lexicographer  nnd 
physician,  Brown,  the  teacher 
and  many  others  like  them,  state; 
tnenllke,  consecrated  Christians. 
The  Japanese  soul  responded  to 
the  teaching  of  these  men.  Many 
young  men  also  went  to  America 
to  study.  The  American  Ideals 
appealed  to  them.  From  that 
time  Japan  liked  America 
gladly  clasped  hands  with  her. 
was  even  glad  to  be  led  by  her. 
She  trusted  America  as  a  friend 
,  ,  .  ,  „  ,,  .  .and  though  some  differences  arose 

accomplished  by  cooperation  be-  ghe  belleve(1  thev  wa| 
tween  nations;  and  a  knowledge '  lous  for  settlement. 

??  those  forward-looking  agencies  |  Thls  beInp  her  nttitude,  the 
that  are  already  binding  together  Exclusion  Act  surprised 
the  progressive  and  constructive  ( sieved  her.  It  made  some  Japa- 
elements  of  different  'countries  nese  question  the  sincerity  of 
| America,  the  Christian  principles 
of  brotherhood,  and  the  pow”  ° 
Christianity. 


"Are  you  English  or  American?" 
asked  one  of  tho  boys  quickly, 

I  am  American,"  I  answered.  A 
deep  silence  fell  over  the  hitherto 
chatty  group.  I  knew  they  were 
thinking  of  thlngo  they  had  re¬ 
cently  heard  about  America. 
There  was  perfect  courtesy,  but 
It  took  a  little  time  to  get  bRck 
to  the  former  footing  of  friendl¬ 
iness.  I  said  nothing  about  In¬ 
ternational  relations;  we  were 
simply  having  a  pleasant  chat 
their  schoolboy  Interests. 
Perhap?  I  let  slip  a  good  op¬ 
portunity;  but  at  least  In  that  bit 
of  friendly  contact  the  boys  had 
learhed  experimentally  that  not 
American  was  their  sworn 

Moral  Unity  Needed 
One  <very  •<,Moe»ivo  way 
wjinftWepan  >fnlght  develop  a 
senttnwnt  for  Internationalism 
that  1  would  harbinger  future 
peace  nnd  mutual  helpfulness  Is 
to  hold  Institutes  of  "Interna¬ 
tional  education"  for  public 
{school  teachers.  These  teachers 
have  In  their  power  the  creating 
of  attitudes  that  will  greatly  In¬ 
fluence  Japan's  future  relations 
with  other  nations.  The  object 
of  these  institutes  would  be  to 
show  tho  teachers  what  attitudes 
In  tho  citizens  of  a  country  will 
enable  that  country  to  work  out 
most  happily  and  harmoniously 
Its  future  position  In  the  world’s 
family  of  nations.  Let  the  big¬ 
gest-hearted  and  broadest-minded 
of  Japan’s  thought-leaders  lecture 
at  these  Institutes;  let  them  lm 
stll  Into  the  teachers,  and  there 
by  Into  the  rising  generation, 
Ideals  of  world-cltlzenshlp:  an 
understanding  of  what  can 


and  races. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  task, 
his  important  book  on  "Christian¬ 
ity  and  tho  Race  Problem"  Dr. 
J.  H.  Oldham  expresses  It  this 


A  Good  Stimulant 
In  spite  of  the  strong  stand 
"Having  by  Its  enterprise,  In-  l"k™  ,  b>',  the  American  M| 
ventlone.  nnJ  e.ser  pnr.nlt  ol , .**  Z“j,  % 

.  l  ,  The  united  States  boasts 

1  UZk  ?  /  'fh  ‘,he  that  she  Is  governed  by  tho 
moie  difficult  task  of  establish-  >p,0  so  thls  act  must  be>  they  8alrti 
ng  a  moia  unity.  This  Is  a  the  action  0f  the  people, 
greater  aadmore  exacting  task  The  warm  trustful  feeling  ... 
than  that  which  has  already  been  ionf»  entertained  toward  America 
accomplished:  It  makes  higher  olillled,  nnd  In  their  dlsappotnt- 
aomands  on  human  nature.  Yet.  mont  mnnV  advocated  turning 
It  cannot  be  evaded."  their  backs  on  the  West,  making 

This  Is  a  matter  for  the  serlolls  friends  with  China  and  being  for 
consideration  of  every  true,nil  time  Oriental.  This  I  read  It) 
trlot,  and  especinlty  of  those  lhs  papers,  but  the  Japanese  with 


that  have  the  privilege  nnd 
sensibility  of  helping  mould  the 
Ideas  of  the  thinking  public  and 
of  tho  young:  that  Is.  parents, 
educators,  religionists,  Journalists, 
playwrights,  authors,  artists,— In 
short,  all  whose  work  may  tend 
else  or  destroy  an  Ideal. 


confess  It  with  tears  divorce  In 

the  U.S.  but  at  the  worst  It  means 
a  process  of  law.  and  there  Is 
a  vast  difference  here  and  If  we 
are  out  to  Improve  any  thing  In 
the  wide  world  we  will  need  to 
begin  right  here  or  It  will  end 
abortively.  This  may  be  as  tht 
surgeon's  knife  but  unless  wo  art 
lust  out  to  "pour  sugared  water' 
we  must  get  down  to  realities. 

Cause  for  Sham# 

Another  thing  you  should  soi 
in  Is  that  tlioy  understand  some 
little  English.  it  main 
••-.nee  when  people  understand 
each  other,  and  for  rasping  and 
'misunderstanding'  when  they  do 
I  never  feel  more  Uke  hld- 


hent  I  work  are  not  of  this 
..ass.  They  are  big  enough 
recognize  the  tremendous  problem 
facing  America  In  the  Immigrant 
Question.  They  realize  too  the 
possibility  of  a  country  making 
grievous  mistakes  at  times  though 
generally  governed  by  right  prln 
Continued  on  page  11  col.  8 


-nnko  very  desirnble  culturlsts, 

(hat  on  condition  that  they  would 
not  congregate  In  vast  numbers, 
they  should  be  Invited  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  come 
>n  and  raise  silk.  1  believe  that 
they  would  compete  with  no  one. 
but  would  have  a  monopoly,  and 
both  countries  would  profit  there 
by  and  both  better  off  for  having 
known  each  other.* 

Eighthly.  May  I  suggest  that  a 
good  deal  of  caro  in  selecting  your 
people  to  go  to  U.S.  should  be 
exorcised.  I  have  Japanese 
friends  who  were  In  U.S.  when 
I  was  a  student,  and  I  can  not 
Imagine  men  of  this  typo  culling 
forth  any  thing  but  tho  kindliest 
feelings.  Tone  up  your  Ideas  of 

marriage  and  the  sacrednt  -  ■  -  - . —  • — . .  -  -  . 

the  home.  Yes  wo  have,  and  I  when  I  And  eonje  bum  o»  tho  nianoee  He  own 


Perhaps  Just  giving  my  expel¬ 
lee  for  the  past  thirty  years  will 
be  the  best  reply  I  can  make  to 
our  kind  Invitation  to  write 
something  on  what  Americans 
Here  Think.  I  have  lived  many 
years  In  an  Interior  town  as  well 
in  the  great  city  of  Kobe  and 
vo  mingled  freely  with  all  clns- 
:-officlnls,  teachers,  business 
n,  and  even  farmers  and  day- 
laborers  more  or  less,  and  I  have 
let  not  only  with  the  pro- 
erbial  politeness  of  the  people, 
it  with  genuine  kindness,  which 
deeply  appreciate  . 

In  my  early  years  when  my 
knowlegde  of  the  language  and 
customs  were  every  Insufficient, 
officials  and  people  often  showed 
special  consideration,  overlo- 
,c  »v  mlotnlteB  and  .hatpins 

e  often  wished  that  Japanese 
and  other  foreign  residents  and 
■lsltors  In  America  should  alway 
meet  with  a  like  consideration. 


Mutual  Trust 
Not  only  have  I  found  the  peo¬ 
ple  pleasant  and  polite  in  social 
intercourse,  but  my  business  re¬ 
lations,  which  have  been  consid¬ 
erable,  especially  In  building,  hav- 
>en  most  pleasant  and  satisfac- 
ry.  I  have  always  gone  o 
lnclplo  of  mutual  trust, 
have  not  been  disappointed.  Where 
this  spirit  is  lacking,  nnd 
ing  of  shrewdness  takes  its  place, 
le's  experience  will  probably  be 
try  different- 
Dubtless  many  business 
who  come  to  Japan  under  con- 
•  few  r*ars  anil  ncltli" 
acquire  the  language  nor  entei 
into  the  real  spirit  and  life  of  tin 
people  would  give  a  different  re 
;  of  their  experience  and  ob- 
.-atlon;  but  this  would  be  due 
largely  to  the  lack  of  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  people,  cus- 
and  language.  My  experi¬ 
ence  during  my  long  residence 
here  has  been  as  above  given,  and 
I  think  I  owe  it  to  the  people  anr 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
,o  give  this  testimony, 
one  will  recognize  that 
the  political,  economic,  and  social 
problems  Involve  some  real  dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  only  time  will  bring 
.tlsfnctory  solution.  I  can 
not  discuss  these  questions  now. 
but  would  like  to  note  three  es¬ 
sential  principles  to  be  observed 
in  the  discussion,  and  threo  fac¬ 
ie  for  the  making  or 
marring  of  better  relations. 

Superiority  Greeds  Contempt 
Essential  Principles:  1.  Mutual 


Chinese,  is  an  Insult  to  self-res¬ 
pecting  people. 

Recognition  of  national 
rights.  Every  nation  has  a  righi, 
indeed,  Is  under  obligation,  within 
'tain  limits,  to  make  laws  tc 
ensure  the  reservation  of  Its  na¬ 
tional  Institutions  and  characteris¬ 
tic  spirit.  These  in  America  have 
been  endangered  for  the  past  two 
decades  by  too  free  Im¬ 
migration  which  exceeded  the 
ability  to  nsslnmate  and  adjust. 
This  Is  true  not  only  of  the  wes- 
Htates,  but  of  those  in  the 
also,  where  the  Immigrants 
mostly  Europeans.  Hence 
some  contend  that,  for  a  time, 
perhaps  all  Immigration  should 
be  stopped  till  tho  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  that  have  been  pouring  ln- 
Umt  to  become  assimilated  and 
catch  the  real  American  spirit. 
This  view  Is  a  bit  extreme. 

3.  Rejection  of  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation  In  legislation.  This  Is  the 
crucial  point  here;  but  It  must 
come,  and  we  confidently  believe 
It  will  come  sooner  Sr  later. 

The  Three  Romedios 
Now  let  us  note  Three  Impor¬ 
tant  factors  affecting  tho  mutual 
relation  and  attitude, 

1.  Fuller  Intercourse.  I  recall 
a  bit  of  conversation  In  a  certain 
club  between  two  members,  when 
the  name  of  a  third  person  was 
mentioned: 


Mr.  A  "Do  y0 
So  7 


like  Mr.  So  and 


streets  of  one  of  the  Japanese 
irts  telling  me  "Oh  Yes  I  am 
good  American!"  Unfortunately 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  Is  a  good 
American,  but  I  have  to  admit 
lhat  lie  Is  an  American. 

If  I  do  not  want  that  kind  of 
\n  American  shown  out  here,  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  want  the 
debauche  shown  to  America 
olthor. 

Now  I  feel  that  ih'.s  Is  trespas 
ring  pretty  freely  on  your  gen¬ 
erosity.  My  plea  and  my  hopo 
Is  that  we  may  yet  sit  quietly 
down  together  and  work  this  pro¬ 
blem  out  with  more  light  and  a 
good  deal  less  heat. 

And  of  course 


respect.  This  must  be  genuine, 
not  mere  observance  of  official  or 
formal  social  etiquette.  Too 
often  differences  in  outward  ap¬ 
pearances,  In  language,  customs, 
and  culture,  have  blinded  people 
to  the  essential  unity  and  equality 
of  the  races.  Too  frequently 
observes  In  tha  nttitude  of  some 
leople.  toward  those  of  another 
race  a  supercilious  air  and  patro¬ 
nizing  manner  which  can  arise 
only  from  an  overweening  sense 
of  superiority,  conscious 
conslous.  For  example,  tho  fa¬ 
miliar.  "Hallo,  Johnnie",  style  ol 
■eetlng  a  stranger,  Jnpnnese  or 


my  head  as  an  American  than  *he  right  of  each 


Mr.  B.  "No". 

Mr,  A,: — "Do  you  know  him  per¬ 
sonally"? 

Mr.  B.:— "No". 

Mr.  A.: — "Oh.  then,  I  under¬ 
stand.  You  will  like  him  when  you 
know  him". 

This  fuller  Intercourse  of  a  real 
>rt  Is  essential  In  developing 
mutual  understanding,  respect, 
nnd  friendship.  Mere  official  on 
huslness  (Intercourse)  only  some¬ 
times  develops  a  strained  relation. 
For  example,  In  commerce.  Japa¬ 
nese  independent  activity  and  el- 
ficlcnry,  as  compared  with  certain 
other  oriental  nations,  have  oc¬ 
casioned'  criticism  nnd  friction 
sometimes. 

2.  Moderation  und  reserve  In 
adopting  the  customs  of  a  foreign 
nation.  Whero  this  is  lack¬ 
ing  there  Is  the  nppearance  of 
shallow  Imitation  before  the  rent 
nnd  spirit  are  appreciated. 
This  often  gives  occasion  to  cri¬ 
ticism  and  an  underestimate  of 
Japanese  real  character  and  worth. 
The  confident  air  with  which  some 
•oung  peoplo  In  Japan  affect 
foreign  manners  Is  almost  ludic¬ 
rous  somtlmes  and  far  from 
pleasing.  The  same,  more  or  less, 
might  be  said  vice  versa.  Fuller 
Intercourse,  and  more  modesty 
and  moderation  would  greatly 
help. 

3.  Education.  This  Is  most  Im¬ 
portant.  There  must  be  cultivat¬ 
ed  In  the  children  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  both  countries  a  better, 
broader  International  spirit.  The 
education  of  the  public  conscience 
always  takes  time,  but  It  Is  sure 
In  this  mutter  it  has  already  be¬ 
gun  nnd  the  finnl  Issue  Is  certain 


fairs,  nnd  this  Is  an  internal  af¬ 
fair  If  there  are  any.  I  find  the 
bitterest  part  of  this  issue  in 
tho  fact  that  tho  quota  allowed 
Japan  would  bo  less  than  200  n  - 
or  people  per  year.  If  this 
true,  I  hang  my  head  Jn  shame 
If  It  Is  true  that  my  country  can 
admit  not  handle  safely,  well  and  for 
country  to  *he?r  good  118  people  from  an- 
Internal  af*  other  land,  I  have  however  eoen 


In  one  of  the  Japanese  papers, 
an  English  one,  where  one  of  the 
ministers  in  Tokyo  was  reported 
to  have  said.  “Well  wo  might  as 
well  admit  that  during  the  next 
hundred  years  Japan  will  control 
every  thing  to  the  crest  of  tho 
Rocky  Mountains."  I  suppose  as 
thls  d|d  not  reappear  the  police 
onbllcatlon.  This  Is  very  harm¬ 
ful, 
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MODIFICATION  IS 
CERTAIN  TO  BE 
accomplished 

Rev.  W.  E.  Towson.  Mo- 
tliodlsl  Church  South  Mission. 

-  >an.  Evnngells- 


Notfilng  would  giv 


pleasure  than  to  make  the  sllgh- 
test  contribution  towards  a  "re¬ 
newed  understanding"  In  the  re¬ 
lations  between  America  and  Ja¬ 
pan.  Tho  "undergrowth  of  mis¬ 
understanding"  lias  been  Zeal¬ 
ously  cutlvuted  by  certain  Jin¬ 
goes,  during  the  Past  few  years, 
helped  on  by  a  Yellow  Journalism 
ihnt  thrives  on  sensation  and  ex¬ 
aggeration.  In  this  direction.  Ja¬ 
pan.  herself,  hns  not  been  bloine- 
les  It  hns  been  chiefly  these 
agencies  that  have  kept  alive  the 
anti-Japanese  movement  in 
America  and  the  anti-American 
sentiment  In  Japan.  Syndicate 
and  other  articles,  vaguely  In¬ 
sinuating  designs  on  the  part  of 
tho  Japanese  Government,  wh 
open  charges  were  not  made,  e 
and  anon.  appeared  In  wldc  y 
separated  American  papers,  besi¬ 
des  being  nssldulously  used  on 
the  Pacfllc  Const.  Thou*1‘ 
thoughtful  people  detected  the 
mutterings  of  the  coming  storm. 

It  was  extremely  dlfllcult  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  prapoganda  of  in¬ 
sinuation  and  falsehood,  since 
evils  of  this  sort  are  always  slow 
and  scattered.  In  their  forma tKe 
period.  When  It  did  break  forth, 
showing  itself  actively  and 

openly.  It  appeared  In  the  form 
of  antl-Jappnno.se  legislation  In 
relation  to  citizenship,  ownership 
nf  land,  labor  regulations,  nnd 
kindred  subjects.  When  thi 
oral  question  of  Immigration 
U  u.s.  cone,.., 

the  opposition  saw  Its 
port  unity  nnd  brought  the  en¬ 
tire  pressure  of  the  West  to 

threaten  ‘the"  SutiS' 

'•oto  fh ^"mmlgra tlon^ rBlfl°°  The 
mtouse  of  MY  Hanlhartfs  un¬ 
fortunate  expression,  ‘gru'e  con 
cequenes,"  Is  another  Ulustr® 

Of  the  miserable  chicanery  a 
had  its  place  In  the  politics  that 
.„rn  played.  The  conduct  of.  a. 
least  a  part,  of  the  American 
r-ongress,  cannot  he  too  strong  > 
condemned,  particularly  that  of 

certain  leaders.  It  has  ah*  - 
been  vigorously  rebuked  b>  the 
i.-.rger  and  better  part  of  the 
American  press,  and  by  «  ®°n' 
slrterable  portion  of  tho  people. 

Legal  bui  Rude 
■■n  the  present  economy  ot 
world  affairs,  each  I'“tlon ‘ 

..he  inalienable  right  ot  settling 
for  Itself,  the  aagst,lonr„ot 
dom^tlc^matte*  Japan  haabeer 
guided  by  this  principle  in  he 
dealings  with  China  and  other 
nations.  A  country  may  open 
Its  doors  to  all  the  world, 
cordless  of  the  character  o. 
creed,  the  color  or  the  civil  zatlor 
of  those  who  anplv  foj  ®n‘ra"° 

and  attempt  the  task  of  assimllat 

Ing  nil  who  come  Into  Its  bod. 
politic.  America,  for  many  deca 
des  assayed  to  do  this,  obsesse- 
wlth  the  vain  thought  that,  at 
ter  passing  through  th®  E"e“‘ 
pot  all  would  bo  moulded  Int 
the  pattern  ot  good,  America' 
citizens.  That  country  has  see 
follv  of  Its  course,  and  i 

„ _  at  leisure. 

suffering  the  consequences  of  It' 
r  .s-ahm  poli-y.  It  w-as  this  con 
ditlon  that  cavo  rise  to  the  Im¬ 
migration  Bill. 

While  believing' that  tho  Im¬ 
migration  question  Is  entirely! 
local  one.  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  a  per¬ 
fect  legal  right  to  close  Its  door r 
r. gainst  all  Japaneso  immigrants 
1  maintain  that  the  Exclusion 
Act.  passed  by  the  recent  Con¬ 
gress.  compromised  the  honor  of 

tho  Japanese  nation  and  the! 
diplomatic  position  before  the 
world.  I  wish  Japan  had  been 
put.  along  with  other  nations,  or 
tho  quota's  basis.  Tha  "°  ‘ 
not  have  Injured  America,  would 
have  made  the  Exclusion  Bill  con¬ 
sistent  and  harmonious,  nnd 
would  have  satisfied  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  I  heartily  approve  of  the 
efforts  of  President  Coolldge  and 
Secretary  Hughes  to  have  the  Bll 
corrected  In  this  particular.  1 
wish  It  had  been  possible  for  Mr 
Collldge  to  have  vetoed  the  mea- 

In  taking  this  position,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  United 
States  Congrfisss,  backed  by  many 
of  Its  best  people,  had  no  real 
ground  or  reason  for  Its  action 
and  was  slmpply  swayed  by  pas¬ 
sion.  prejudice  nnd  politics.  Many 
of  the  honorable  gentlemen,  who 
constitute  that  body,  acted  from 
the  highest  and  purest  motives, 
but  were  misled,  during  the  busy, 
closing  days  of  an  Important  ses¬ 
sion  by  the  anti-Japanese  ele¬ 
ment.  who  had  little  that  was 
good  to  say  of  the  Japaneso  peo¬ 
ple.  For  this,  I  believe  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  nation  is  blnmo- 
worthy.  at  least,  in  part.  The 
Prefectural  and  Central  Govern¬ 
ments  have  not  exercised  tho  cari 
they  should  in  selecting  immi¬ 
grants  to  tho  United  States.  J 
passport  is.  to  n  certain  extent, 
a  certificate  of  approval  of  the 
person  who  carries  It.  Some  of 
the  Japanese  Immigrants  to  the 
United  States  have  reflected 
credit,  both  by  their  character 
nnd  culture,  upon  the  nation:  but 
largo  numbers  of  thorn  have  been 
a  disgrace  to  their  native  land. 
In  saying  this,  I  am  only  affirm¬ 
ing  that  which  Is  a  matter  of 


,  who  hnd  Just 
America  at  the 
Osaka.  Each 
.  made 


of  sojourners  In  America,  anil 
m  repeating  a  criticism  which 
as  been  mado  to  me.by  Japa- 
ose  themselves,  who  have  trn- 
elleil  In  that  country. 

Since  tho  above  was  written 
ie  following  confirmation  of  the 
itatement  lias  come  Into  my  pos¬ 
session.  and  I  give  It.  as  another 
rote  It. 

Certain  Rovision 
On  the  17th  of  Octob 
mquot  was  glv< 
panose  gentlemen 
returned  from 
Dojlmn  Building, 
these  genllomi 
.  Tho  first  .spenker  said,  a- 
among  other  things:— "I  was  Im¬ 
pressed  by  tho  nntl-Japancs! 

-  think  the  move¬ 
ment  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at, 
the  majorltv  of  tho  Japaneso 
fie  country  are  of  a  very  In 
>r  type.  Even  in  tho  Eas 
thousand,  of  the  three  thou 
l  living  there,  have  picked  up 
r  English  from  the  streets, 
are  difficult  to  control;  while, 
n  the  West,  according  to 
i  Seattle  pastor,  the  Japanese 
lend  nt  least  two-fifths  of  their 

•arnlngs  homo,  and  spend  another 
wo-fifths  In  amusement"  There 
vere  about  seventy  persons  pres¬ 
ent  who  heard  this  statement, 
ms  been  these  representative 
he  lower  classes  of  Japan  that 
lave  Injured  her  fair  name,  nnd 
mve  furnished  one  of  the  wen 
ions  which  the  opposition  has 

:ealously 

f  the  nav.w... 

Some  .lay,  the  American  publ  c 
•ntlment  will  demand  the  modi 
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Rev  M.  D.  Maauen.  in¬ 
dependent.  20  years  In  Japan. 
Educational  work  In  Osaka. 

It  Is  with  pleasure,  yet  with 
feeling  of  hesitation,  that.  I  r 
spend  to  the  request  of  the  Jnpi 
Time:  . “  ’  ""  m 
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concerning  Enter 
relations,  especially 
e  recent  change  In 
seil  by  the  United 


NO  PROBABILITY 
OF  IMMEDIATE 
CHANGE  IN  LAW 
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Americans  resident  In  Japnn 
nnd  reasonably  conversant  with 
Japanese  public  opinion  tho  bit  - 
icntment  manifested  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Exclusion  Act  comes 
surprise.  Laws  discriminat¬ 
ing  aaglnst  tho  Japanese  had  been 
enacted  in  tho  State  of  California 
anil  the  Federal  Courts  had  sus¬ 
tained  them  whenever  appeal  hnd 
fcoen  made,  hut  up  to  the  present 
time  no  Federal  Law  had  been 
enacted. 

In  fact,  few  believed  that 
Congress  would  seriously  consider 
any  legislation  looking  to  the  com¬ 
plete  exclusion  of  all  Japanese. 
Some  expected  that  tho  difficulty 
might  be  overcome  by  the  repro- 
ntntives  of  the  two  Governments 
i  their  relations  were  known  to 
>  most  friendly,  while  otliors 
looked  for  Congress  to  let  the 
Japanese  In  under  the  quotn  rule. 

Americans  Humiliated 

The  element  hostile  to  Japan 
Iscovered  their  opportunity  when 
the  universal  Immigration  Bill  was 
ted  in  Congress.  While 
Japan  and  her  friends  were  tire¬ 
less  in  their  efforts  to  defeat  tho 
unfriendly  legislation  Its  cham¬ 
pions  were  equally  alert  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  their  point.  It 
Is  well  known  In  Japan  that  ninny 
Americans  bitterly  condemned  the 
unjust  treatment  nnd  did  all  In 
their  power  to  defeat  It.  Amer¬ 
icans  resident  In  Japan  sym¬ 
pathized  most  heartily  with  their 
Japanese  .friends  nnd.  incidentally, 
are  among  those  who  aro  most 
humiliated. 

It  Is  needless  to  tell  what  has 
happened  since  tile  law  j 
“CPted.  but  It  Is  liiil 

about  us  and  try 

of  the  apparently  impossible 
situation.  Some  nre  optimistic 
enough  to  look  for  a  change  of 
heart  on  the  pnrt  of  the  law-mak¬ 
ers  of  America  nnd  hope  for  a 
repeal  of  that  part  of  tho  lnw 
discriminating  against  the  Japn- 
Thls  can  hardly  be  expected 
anil  agitation  to  this  end  may  In¬ 
definitely  postpone  the  solution. 
It  appear  to  me  that  a  modus 
lvendl  Is  the  most  that  cun  be 
oxpected  at  this  time.  A  common 
ground  of  friendship  and  coopera¬ 
tion  should  be  sought  nnd  no 
doubt  could  be  found.  Many 
Japanese  and  perhaps  a  larger 
number  of  Americans  are  bending 
their  efforts  In  this  direction.  Let 
us  hope  that  their  lubors  may  be 


i  w  was.  en  - 
lant  to  Tunic 
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llcatlon  of  the  present  Exclusion 
Law.  and  until  It  Is  changed,  the 
natter  will  not  bo  settled  right. 
No  question  of  this  character 
Is  finally  settled  until  it  parallels 
with  that  rule  of  "righteousness 
which  exaltcth  a  nation,"  which 
the  present  legislation  does  not. 
Chief  among  the  reasons  for  my 
expectation  aro,  the  very  gen¬ 
eral  condemnation  which  the  law 
Is  receiving  on  the  part  of  the 
American  press,  and  Hie  repres¬ 
entative  luminous  organizations, ' 
such  as  tho  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Medical  Associations,  &c.; 
and  the  universal  disapproval  on 

mg  ium  —  -  _  the  part  of  Church  Conferences. 

common  observation  on  the  part 1  Synods,  Assemblies,  Associations, 


j,0(j-ds  of  Missions  and  tho  Coun¬ 
cil  of  tho  Federation  of  Christian 
Churches.  In  *3  mv  rcadlng  °" 
the  subject,  both  in  s«fular  aad 
so-called  religious  literature,  l  !'° 
not  recall  having  rend  anything : 
commending  that  part  of  tho  Im¬ 
migration  Law  which  relates  to 
Japan,  save  that  from  a  certain 
strongly  prejudiced  section. 

"Cooperation  Plodged" 

The  following  extract  from  a 
recent  letter  from  n  gentleman, 
who  occupies  a  place  of  high 
leadership.  Is  illustrative  of  the 
attltudo  of  n  largo  proportion  of 
the  ;thoughtfuf.  Influential!  citi¬ 
zens  of  America. 

Ho  wrote  as  fpJIowe; — 


"It  was  our  prlvllego  to  have 
Dr.  Gulick  lecture  on  the  Exclu¬ 
sion  Act.  At  the  close  I  read  tho 
resolutions  which  were  ndopled 
by  the  Excutlve  Committee  of  the 
KnUohal  Christian  Council  of  Ja¬ 
pnn,  a  thi  (hen  moved  the  follow 
Ing  rospjiitloni  — 

"Resolved  that  we  applaud  the 
moderation  nnd  tho  Christian 
spirit  of  tho  resolution,.  0f  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  tho  Chris¬ 
tian  Council  of  Japnn  concerning 
tho  Exclusion  Act,  nnd  pledge  oui 
Christina  brothers  of  Japnn  oui 
cooperntlon  In  tho  effort  to  estn 
bllsh  pence  nnd  good  will  across 


the  world, 


1  to  r 


,  .  ,  . -<ly  this  u 

fortunato  estrangement  betw. 


the  United  States  and  Japan,  on 
tho  basis  of  Christian  ideals  . 

"This  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  standing  vote  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  that  hud  listened  to  tho  ad- 
,i,.nus  and  to  the  rending  of  the 
„om  Jim  in'-  All  thl„ 

..-a  religious,  and  will  neip.  ‘ 

TOs’.OTBF 

paneso^C^ 

Dignity  and  Pntlcneo 

SnllL a°t,.  "» 


Is  such  that  no  combination  of 
forces  enn  withstand  It.  As 
Frledrch  von  Loguu  wrote:— 

"Though  the  mills  of  God  grind 
slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding 
small;  Though  with  pntlence  He 
stands  waiting,  with  exactness 
grinds  He  all". 

Some  day.  tho  wrong  that  was 
done  Japan,  by  tho  passage  of 
tho  Exclusion  Act,  will  be  cor¬ 
rected.  American  sentiment  will 
demand  11,  nnd  that  sentiment 
will  bo  irresistible.  In  the  mean¬ 
time.  It  Is  greatly  to  he  desired 
that  the  Japaneso  people  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  conduct  themselves  with 
their  accustomed  dignity  and 
patience.  Tho  few  much-to-bo- 


regretted  outbreaks  that  have  oc- 
cured  only  Injured  their  cause  be¬ 
fore  the  world,  though  they  were 
largely  the  outbursts  of  Irrespon¬ 
sible  nnd  Ill-advised  persons.  Ja¬ 
pan  hns  no  better  friend,  In  all 
the  family  of  nations,  than  Amer¬ 
ica;  but  sometimes,  as  tho  say¬ 
ing  goes,  "The  best  of  friends  will 
disagree".  The  American  people 
hnvo  demonstrated  their  sincere 
friendship  to  Japan  In  many  ways, 
and,  In  these  sad  days  of  world¬ 
wide  confusion,  when  red-hand¬ 
ed  onemies  of  present  day  civili¬ 
zation  are  seeking  to  start  a  world¬ 
wide  conflagration,  it  behooves  all 
truo  friends  to  stand  together 
against  the  threatening  dangers. 


A  Race  Crusade  ” 
There  is  a  decided  tendency 
nmong  the  Japaneso  to  explain  tho 
anti-Japanese  sentiment  on  the 
grounds  of  race  prejudice.  Not 
knowing  the  Paclllc  Coast  well 
I  am  not  prepared  either  to  deny 
or  affirm  this.  Assuming  this  to 
bo  true  many  publicists  In  Japan 
laid  fnr-reachlng  plans.  Tltoy 
look  upon  it  as  a  challenge  to 
their  own  race  in  particular  and 
the  colored  races  In  general,  Per¬ 
sistent  efforts  aro  being  made  to 
gain  tho  sympathy  and  support 
of  other  Asiatics.  Tngorc,  the 
Indian  poet,  nnd  recently,  Mr.  Ku. 
Chinese  scholar,  have  been 
honors  they  would  not 
have  received  ordinarily.  Could 
a  crusade  ot  these  great  civiliza¬ 
tions  be  set  in  motion  It  would 
be  Imposing,  but  It  will  take  more 
than  the  race  agitation  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  awaken  these  two  peo¬ 
ples  which  hove  been  so  long  sta¬ 
tic  to  a  sense  of  common  danger. 
If,  however,  tho  Asiatic  races 
should  unite  In  demanding  equal 
Immigration  privileges  America, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  tho 
Australian  Commonwealth  would 
Join  hands  to  resist  such  a  claim 
join  the  question  would  become 
more  complicated  than  It  is  at 
I  resent. 

Capital,  Not  Labor 
In  studying  tho  opportunities 
( tor  Japanese  subjects  to  ninke 
their  way  In  America  Oto  public 
Continued  on  Pago  13  Col.  | 
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IMMIGRANTS  TO 
BE  CITIZENS  IS 
THE  BEST  RULE 


possibly  give  her  any  relief  from 
tlio  pressuro  of  overpopulation  if 
such  a  pressure  exIsLs.  Japan  lias, 

In  fact,  never  shown  any  great 
eagerness  to  get  rid  of  largo  num¬ 
bers  of  her  people  by  having  them 
emigrate  to  foreign  countries, 
Such  fanciful  idea  as  an  attempt 
on  Japan's  part  to  have  largo 
Japanese  communities  get  a  foot¬ 
hold  In  the  Pacific  States  with  the 
ulterior  purpose  of  having  ready 
at  hand  there  /efficient  Instru¬ 
ments  against  the  time  of  serious 
trouble  between  America  and  Ja¬ 
pan  hardly  deserves  the  attention 
of  people  whose  sanity  Is  not 
seriously  doubted.  Under  the 
Gentleman's  Agreement  Japan 
most  assiduously  kept  her  labor¬ 
ing  classes  from  going  to  the 
States,  and  when  the  new  Immig¬ 
ration  Bill  was  pending  Japan 
did  not  seek  or  expect  any  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  but  declared  her¬ 
self  entirely  satisfied  with  treat¬ 
ment  equal  to  that  accorded  to 
European  matlonals  under  the 
quota  rule.  That  this  should  be 
denied  her,  and  that  In  such  a 
peremptory,  undignified  way,  cam¬ 
ouflaging  the  Issue  behind  the  un¬ 
fortunate  expression  "grave  con¬ 
sequences”  used  by  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  1ms 
filled  the  Japanese  nation  with 
a  keen  sense  of  Injustice  and  un- 
pralse  of  the  Japanese  or  In  de¬ 
fense  of  her  complaints  that  will 
not  be  misinterpreted  as  to  Its 
fairness  at  the  hands  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  nation  from  which 
they  had  every  reason  to  expect 
a  very  different  treatment. 

Strength  In  Selfrestraint 
There  Is  little  that  we  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  In  Japan  can  say  in 
motive  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
own  people  In  America.  But  we  can 
nevertheless  notTefraln  from  bear¬ 
ing  clear  testimony  to  the  splen¬ 
did  spirit  of  restraint  and  the  al¬ 
most  entire  lack  of  manifesting 
any  spirit  of  retaliation  or  feel¬ 
ing  of  Ill-will  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  towards  Americans  in 
Japan  during  those  days  following 
the  passing  of  the  Exclusive 
Clause,  when  popular  feeling  ran 
bo  high  and  national  indignation 
was  so  deep  and  strong.  What 
few  little  outbursts  there  were 
served  only  to  make  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  the  self-restraint  and  quiet 
dignity  of  the  masses  and  their 
leaders.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  Japanese  press.  Though 
strong  and  outspoken  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Exclusion 
Clause,  with  few  exceptions  the 
tone  of  the  press  was  dignified, 
cautious  and  rlght-guidlng  far  be¬ 
yond  what  one  would  naturally 
expect  under  the  circumstances. 

To  some  observers  in  America 
this  seemed  to  Blgnify  that  Japan, 
realizing  the  inevitable,  would  soon 
get  over  her  hurt  and  malto  the 
best  of  tho  situation.  I  for  one 
think  that  this  was  an  altogether 
mistaken  Judgment  arising  largely 
from  lack  of  knowledge  of  Japan¬ 
ese  national  psychology.  To  the 
Japanese  this  question  of  Immi¬ 
gration  of  her  people  into  the 
United  State's  has  not  been  settled 
for  she  feels  strongly  convinced 
that  by  the  Exclusion  Clause  it 
was  not  settled  right.  And  "no¬ 
thing  Is  settled  until  It  Is  settled 
right".  To  say,  therefore,  that  the 
passing  of  the  Exclusion  Clause 
is  a  "cloeed  Incident”  Is  taking  a 
strangely  superficial  view  of  the 
situation.  This  "Incident"  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole 
momentous  question  of  race  dis¬ 
crimination  that  looms  like  a  spe¬ 
ctre  over  the  future  destinies  of 
the  nations.  The  passing  of  the 
American  Exclusion  Clause,  so 
far  from  doing  anything  In  the 
way  of  solving  that  question,  has 
only  brought  It  more  vividly  to 
the  attention  of  the  nations  and 
has  Increasingly  embittered  the 
feelings  of  the  millions  of  people 
who  have  thus  far  suffered  from 
this  unjust  race  discrimination. 

Restore  the  Tlee 
The  repeated  presentation  by 
the  Japanese  Government,  since 
the  passage  of  the  Exclusion 
Clause,  of  her  decided  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  matter  was  dealt  with  by  the 
American  Congress,  and  the  many 
quiet  activities  that  have  since 
been  going  on  among  the  poople 
of  Japan  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  a  change  of  attitude  among 
the  American  people  and  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  recent  decision  of 
Congress,  are  unmistakable  -evi¬ 
dences  that  this  affair  Is  by  no 
means  a  "closed  Incident".  In  fact, 
the  verv  efforts  of  President  Co- 
olldge  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes  to  eliminate  the  Exclusion 
Clause  from  the  general  Immigra¬ 
tion  Bill,  and  their  efforts  again. 


American  poople,  If  not  altogether 
"broken”,  have  certainly  received 
evere  shock  tho  results  of 
which  havo  brought  on  a  strnin 
ellnlgh  to  Hie  breaking  point. 
Nothing,  however,  Is  plainer,  or 
■  before  been  more  plain, 
j  very  earnest  desire  on 
of  tho  Japanese  to  live 
In  tho  very  best  of  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  tho  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Tho  fact  that  this  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  bo  In  every  way  to  Ja- 
advantago  should  not  cause 
suspect  tho  genuineness  of 
her  friendly  feeling  towards  Amer- 
should  It  ever  be  used  as 
.  for.  or  Incentive  to,  any 
action  on  tho  part  of  America  In 
which  real  friendliness  and  kindly 
Intention  would  be  lacking. 
Such  kind  of  action  would 
characterize  tho  contemptible 
'bully",  tho  charge  of  which 
ivery  right-minded  and  true 
American  would  scornfully  re¬ 
pudiate. 

Enf oresd  Citizenship 
What,  finally,  should  be  done 
about  It?  Try  to  understand  euch 
other  better?  Yes,  that  Is  always 
eslrable  especially  as  between  two 
nations  so  different  as  an  Oriental 
Occidental  one.  But  Is 
lack  of  sufllclent  knowledge  gene¬ 
rally  the  cause  of  the  trouble?  If 
the  two  nations  came  to  know 
each  other  better  will  they  su 
appreciate  each  other  more?  Does 
real  friendship  grow  with  better 
mutual  acquaintance?  Whatever 
rers  to  these  questions,  In 
tho  concrete  case  In  question  the 
main  trouble  Is  not  lack  of  mutual 
acquaintance,  but  discrimination 
the  part  of  the  United  States 
accord  to  Japanese  would-be 
immigrants  the  same  privileges  j 
that  she  accords  to  European  im¬ 
migrants.  This  issue  is  suffici¬ 
ently  clear  In  Itself  but  Is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  frequently  befogged 
and  bemuddlod  by  race  prejudice 
and  rotten  politics. 

To  grant  to  Japan  Immigration 
privileges  on  a  quota  basis  similar 
In  principle  to  that  applied  to 
admlssablo  Immigrants,  and  to 
make  such  immigrants,  under  well 
defined  rules  and  regulations,  cltl- 
of  the  United  States,  hot 
by  choice  but  by  compulsion,  ar9 
two  things  that  the  American 
Government  ought  to  do.  To 
grant  the  former  of  these  without 
dng  the  latter  la  vicious  In 
principle  and  harmful  In  practice. 
Immigration  without  citizenship 
will  in  course  of  time  prove,  tp  be 
the  bane  of  any  country.  But 
together  under  the  quota 
law,  applied  to  Japanese  Im¬ 
migrants  into  the  United  States, 
could  in  no  way,  shape  or  manner, 
become  a  menace  to  the  United 
and  would  entirely  satis¬ 
fy  the  Japanese  Government  and 
people,  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  appearances.  It  would 
cement  the  old-time  friendship 
between  the  two  nations  and 

30  a  real  contrlbUClo 

the  urgently  needed  salvation  of 
today's  race  question  throughout 
the  world. 
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much  weight,  especially  when 
Congress  was  voting  on  exclu¬ 
sion.  But  since  that,  a  reaction 
In  favor  of  Japan  has  set  In.  Fur 
sighted  leaders  of  thought  arc 
dissatisfied  to  leave  things  as 
they  are.  Everywhere  ^Americans 
aro  questioning  if  tlielr  immigra¬ 
tion  policy  with  Japan  Is  Just 
and  wise.  Many  are  rising  to 
ngalnst  discriminatory 
exclusion,  declaring  that  nothing 
Is  settled  until  It  Is  settled  right. 

An  Increasing  number  of  national 
societies  are  enlisting  In  1 
palgn  of  enlightenment.  One  of 
the  most  Influential  of  these  la 
tho  National  Committee 
Amerlcan-Japan  Relations. 

Policy  and  Program  are: 

A  Prsotloal  Solution 
To  cultivate,  In  regard  to 
Japan,  an  informed  and  rational 
public  opinion.  Inspired  by 
friendly  spirit  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  her  nee  ’ 
blems,  and  aspirations. 

2,  To  advocate  a  square  deal, 
and  Impartial  treatment  for  Ja 
pancBe  In  the  United  States. 

3,  To  publish  discussions  of  the 
problems  of  the  relations  of  Ja¬ 
pan  and  America. 

-1.  To  urgo  the  enactment  of 
adequate  legislation  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  aliens,  and  for  enforce- 
ment  of  their  treaty  rights 
.urged  by  Presidents  Harrison, 
McKinley,  Roosevelt,  and  Taft. 

6.  To  urge  that  after  July  1st 
1927  Japanese  be  Included  In  the 
quota  provisions  of  the 
migration  law,  thus  laying  tho 
basis  for  right  relations  between 
;wo  countries. 

,m  glad  to  be  able  to  assure 
that  an  increasing  number 
of  influential  Americans 
otlng  their  efforts  to  achlevi 
this  good  result.  Let  U3  look  I 
forward  with  hope  to  tho  day 
when  an  enlightened  and  awa¬ 
kened  conscience  In  America  will 
demand  equal  treatment  for  Ja¬ 
panese.  In  this  enterprise  of 
goodwill,  this  struggle  against 
race  prejudice,  let  us  have  con¬ 
fidence  that  victory  Is  gradually 
being  gained.  If  we  cannot  win 
1  as  we  wish,  we  know 
that  In  the  end  our  opponents 
cannot  win  at  all,  for  Ignorance 
cannot  conquer  intelligence:  love 
and  goodwill  must  eventually 
_  -ercome  fear  and  prejudice. 
TI1I3  must  be  fundamentally  true 
I  cannot  concede  more  than 
a  temporary  success  to  the 
than  a  temporary  success  to  the 
exclusionlsts,  but  press  forward 
to  ultimate  victory  for  interna¬ 
tional  Justice  and  goodwill. 


amicably  together  there  must 
necessarily  bo  a  freer  Intercom¬ 
munication  of  Ideas.  This  Is  a 
ell  recognized  difficulty,  Eng¬ 
lish  Is  hard  for  the  Japanese  and 
Japanese  Is  equally  difficult  for 
the  foreigner.  Esperanto  Is  still 

plouB  dream.  Tho  way  has 
many  obstacles,  but  If  we  are 
mutually  careful  to  recognlzo 
that  the  part  of  any  conversation, 
address  or  discussion  that  Is  not 
understood  may  be  n  proper  field 
for  tho  imagination  to  wander  In 
In  but  that  one  must  not  under 
any  circumstances  make  a  menl 
off  of  the  heads  of  grain  plucked 
therein,  progress  along  this  will 
bo  possible. 

As  language  barriers  are  re¬ 
moved  and  the  extreme  nationa¬ 
lism  of  the  Japanese  Is  nbnted 
tho  nations  of  the  West  and  Japan 
should  come  to  a  sounder  basis 
mutual  understanllng  and 
friendship.  The  net  result  of  my 
experience  In  Japan  Is  one  of 
surprise  that  we  have  so  many 
things  In  common  and  that  tho 
situation  presents  so  few  really 
fundamental  difficulties. 
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JAPAN  SHOULD 
SHARE  BLAME 
WITH  AMERICA 

makes  one  feel  that  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  reach 
a  mutual  understanding. 

Fighting  Together 
About  the  same  time  the  "Mis¬ 
sion”  to  which  I  belong  was  send¬ 
ing  this  message  to  various! 
groups  of  young  Americana  met 
In  summer  conferences:  "Since 
your  Conference  met  a  year  ago 
1  witnessed  the  fortitude 
of  Japan  under  an  unprecedented 
disaster  and  her  dignity  in  tho 
face  of  what  she  considers  to  be 
national  affront.  We  send  you 
the  message  that  here  Is  a  peo¬ 
ple  whose  friendship  should  be 
cherished  by  America,  and  whose 
help  is  needed  In  order  to 
the  word.  One  of  our  Japanese 
pastors  has  Just  said:  "We 
Christians  on  both  sides  of  tho 
ocean  muBt  get  together  to  bovj 
both  these  nations".  “The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  typical  replies 
from  the  Christian  young  people 
of  America:  "No  sooner  was  II 
read  than  It  was  strongly  ap¬ 
plauded,  and  immediately  there¬ 
after  the  Conference  Chairman1 
was  Instructed  by  motion, 


"OBSERVE  WELL; 
REPORT  TRULY" 
WILL  CURE  ILL 


valuable  towards  a  better  un-  und  In 
Uerstandlng  between  Japan  and 
America. 


-arious  ways  by  which  Japan  and 
America  can  carry  out  this 
It  may  involve  no  doubt 
more  or  less  expenditure  of 
money  and  exertion,  but  the 
suits  would,  no  doubt, 
warrant  the  efforts. 

Personal  Contacts  Ss»t 
To  carry  this  out  we  could  havo 
In  the  first  place  a  constant  ex¬ 
change  of  lectures  and  other  men 
of  renown.  This  is  more  or  less 
In  vogue  at  present,  and  we  find 
the  results  gratifying,  but  this 
method  of  disseminating  correct 
information  could  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  made  to  cover  more 
territory.  Whereas  now  the 
noted  men  and  speakers,  passing 
thru  Japan,  speak  to  select  and 
aq  pinoo  sjaqjo  sdno-iS  pajsajejui 
secured  to  face  other  larger  and 
assemblages.  Furthermore 
exchange  lectures  could  be 
brot  to  all  Important  places  and 
there  asked  to  speak  to  the  public 
general  and  to  the  students 
particular.  This  method  could 
Improved  as  time  demanded. 
It  might  not  enclude  all  that  Is 
desirable,  but  what  possible  cri¬ 
ticism  could  there  be  against  a 
method  of  this  kind  by  which  tho 
two  Nations  seek  honestly  tc 
ter  understand  each  other? 

As  for  the  activities  of  sports¬ 
men  St  Is  quite  obvious  what  they 
can  do.  We  need  but  mention 
the  international  Olympian 
Sports  as  proof  of  the  fact  that 
tho  various  nationals  participat¬ 
ing  In  these  activities  carry  In¬ 
formation  almost  to  every  part 


Apart  To  What? 

And  now  that  wo  ar8  so  swiftly 
drawing  to  the  cays  when  11  will 
practically  be  an  Impossibility  to 
have  secrets  of  any  kind  how 
much  more  urgent  it  Is  that  we 
should  seek  to  observe  well  and 
than  1  report  accurately!  The  human 
I  ear  in  America  thru  tho  n 
velous  achievements  In  Radio 
soon  be  listening  to  the  heart 
beats  of  the  people  of  Japan 
they  slumber  thru  the  night.  1 
long  the  factory  whistles  that  bid 
millions  of  the  weary  tollers  of 
day  return  to  tlicir  homes  and 
families  In  Japan,  will  arouse 
millions  of  humble  tollers 
America  to  another  day  of  activity 
and  duty.  Even,  now  world-wide 
Interbroadcasting  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  radio.  What  poor 

will  the  two  Nations  have 
for  not  reporting  anything  and 
everything  accurately?  None 
■Uatever.  If  than  secrecy  Is  no 
longer  possible  let  us  both  do 
our  utmost  to  observe  well  and 
■  sport  accurately.  It  1 
should  be  done.  Ther 
alternative,  except  the  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  of  spreading  eternally 
apart.  Apart  to  suspicion!  Apart 
to  hate!  Apart  to  war!  Apart 
to  annihilation!  And  then  what 
By  observing  well  and  reporting 
accurately  both  the  Japanese  and 
ho  Americans  can  expect  to  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  better,  and 
then  only  can  both  countries,  side 
by  side,  walk  the  roads  of  time 
doing  their  high  duty  toward  the 
world  and  humanity.  Thus  mu¬ 
tually  understanding  one  another 
cun  they  face  their  respective 


uuv.  ...  --'ery  public  school  the 
nation  Is  high  und  lifted  up  with 
trail  of  glory  sweeping  across 
0  whole  earlh.  The  pupils  are 
taught  that  ours  Is  a  land  of  op¬ 
portunities  where  the  humblest 
may  aspire  to  the  highest  office  In 
the  gift  of  the  people,  liberty, 
equality  reign  supreme,  and  all 
men  may  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscien¬ 
ce  Inference  of  such  boast¬ 
ing  of  course  is  that  In  no  other 
land  are  these  privileges  so  ge 
erously  afforded  to  its  citizens  or 
subjects,  and  therfore  one's  own 
country  must  be  superior  among 
the  nations.  Moreover  is  not 
America  the  richest  country  In 
the  world,  and  hus  not  wealth 
always  claimed  superiority  over 
the  common  herd?  Then  too  Ja¬ 
pan  herself  often  misrepresents 
her  country  in  America  and  other 
civilized  lands.  What  people 
frequently  see  on  exhibition  of 
this  country  In  their  own  lands  is 
old  Japan  rather  than  the  Japan 
of  the  present.  A  small  Japanese 
garden  In  Golden  Gate  Park  of 
San  Francisco  Is  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  representation  of 
modern  Japan,  but  a  person  must 
long  way  in  this  country 


automobiles,  which  can  not  be 
said  of  farmers  in  Japan,  and  In 
general  the  Japanese  agricultural 
people  In  California  are  In  every 
respect  better  situated  than  their 
compatriots  of  the  soil  In  this 
land.  If  these  men  and  women 
of  the  farm  would  freely  associate 

their  White  neighbors,  racial  . 

ery  other  barrier  I  principles.  Moreover  when  actual 


ly  wrong,’  but  li'iust  ultimately 
lead  to  open  strife  as  It  did  for 
centuries  between  the  East  and 
the  West  of  the  niedloevel  world. 
Whether  restriction  of  immigra¬ 
tion  Is  worse  than  restriction  to 
the  world's  natural  resources, 
such  as  land,  oil  wells,  mines  etc., 
Is  a  mooted  question,  but  to  make 
discrimination  between  races  does 
surely  not  accord  with  America' 


has  done  where  such  social  in-  it  would 


tercourse  was  practised.  « 

Christian  Japanese  came  to  this 
same  community,  gladly  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  White  people,  was 
given  plenty  of  work  and  good 
pay,  from  here  he  went  to  a 

southern  university  In  America, 
graduated  with  honors,  and  Is 

now  a  student  In  a  post  graduate 
school  In  Massachusetts.  It  is 

but  natural  that  the  Japanese 
should  want  to  live  together 
even  in  America,  but  ordinary 
sociability  between  them  and 
their  neighbors  of  another  color 
must  obtain  If  ill-feeling 
mistrust  are  not  be  fostered. 


Gift*  Aro  Humiliating 


■isdom  that  the  more  highly 
civilized  be  prefered  to  the  more 
backward  people,  If  that  be  not 
done  some  ulterior  motive  can 
not  but  be  suspected. 

Prejudice  Crucified  Christ 
From  a  Christian  viewpoint 
the  recent  Immigration  law  as 
it  effects  the  Japanese  can  of- 
course  not  be  defended:  the  con¬ 
troversies  which  stormed  about 
the  heads  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul 
were  to  a  large  extent  of  a  racial 
character,  It  was  Christ’s  pro¬ 
found  interest  in  the  world  out¬ 
side  of  Jewry  which  ultimately 
brought  Him  t<  'r>’“ 

great  question 


SECLUSION  TO 
BE  BLAMED  FOR 
LACK  OF  LANDS 

■  a  matter  of  economies  America 
ould  naturally  be  supporting 
Judge  Gary  and  men  of  his  type 
who  want  Industrious  immigrants 
admitted. 

On  tho  contrary,  I  don't  think 
the  present  problem  Is  mainly  a 
matter  of  Color.  I  don't  think  the 
mere  matter  of  the  color  of  the 
skin  plays  a  major  part  In  the 
minds  of  the  majority.  To  be 
sure  since  tho  World  war  men 
like  Mr.  Lothrop  Stoddard  are 
receiving  a  surprisingly  wide  hear- 
|  lng,  but  America  Is  still  the  coun- 
|  try  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  under 
•hose  leadership  the  nation  un¬ 
derwent  untold  travail  to  give  full 
citizenship  to  all  the  black  men 
within  her  borders.  If  a  more  re¬ 
cent  example  Is  called,  for.  the 
passing  generation  fought  Spain 
to  give  colored  Cuba  freedom. 

Superior  Immigration 
To  some  degree  it  Is  a  matter 
of  color  and  to  some  decree  a 
matter  of  economics,  but  both 
these  together  are  nothing  like  the 
whole  of  the  problem,  I  as  con¬ 
vinced. 

Prof.  Pitkin  In  his  book  "Must 
We  Fight  Japan?”  Insists  that 
even  in  California  the  reputation 
of  the  Japanese  Immigrant  Is  not 
as  land  as  that  of  the  American. 
Residents  of  California  have  told 
mo  that  the  Japanese  immigrants 
were  far  superior  to  the  Mexicans, 
But  in  the  next  breath  a  determin¬ 
ation  \va»  ottorasnod  to  cot  rid 
of  the  Japanese 'in  Souther  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Whether  Japan  is  to  send  Im¬ 
migrants  tc  the  United  States  or 
not  (and  for  the  present  at  least 
It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  It  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  any  considerable  numoer 
of  the  lower  classes  of  Japan  to 
go  there)  a  basis  of  friendship  and 
understanding  ought  to  be  found 
If  possible.  With  this  construe- 
frlendly  purpose  In  view  wo 
might  profitably  compare  notes 
to  tho  cause  back  of  tho  pre- 
n  state  of  mind  In  America. 


_ _ _  ...  which  there  was  unanimous  ris-lof  the  globe.  And  what  volumns 

after  the  Bill  had  passed,  to  have  wrlte  to  you  that  of  Information,  correct  and  other- 

the  date  of  Its  going  Into  effect  mg  W|HB.  a  .Tananese  Base  Ball  team 

- ••  —  -  --  question  about 


postponed,  gave  ample  ground  for 
the  expectation  that  there  would 
be  a  real  aftermath  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  tho  objectionable  clause. 

At  present  serious  efforts  are 
made,  on  both  sides  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic  to  "restore"  or  "strengthen 
the  former  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  two  nations.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  former  of  these  terms- 
"restore"-is  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Japanese  and  the  latter 
"strengthen"— from  tho  view¬ 

point  of  the  American  people.  For 
not  entering  seriously  Into  the 
feelings  of  the  Japanese  on  this 
question,  there  Is  no  real  conscl 
ousness  on  the  part  of  Americans 
of  former  bonds  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  having 
been  broken  and  hence  needing 
restoration.  They  therefore  speak 
largely  of  "maintaining'  and 
"strengthening"  these  bonds.  On 
the  part  of  the  Japanese,  however 
there  seems  to  be  a  vary  definite 
feellne  that  these  bonds  of 
friendship  between  them  and  the 


there  \vi 
where  the  Reformed  Church  in 
tho  United  StateB  Btands  In  this 
matter,  pnd  that  we  believe  In 
Justice,  brotherhood  und  fair  play, 
and  that  we  aro  looking  forward 
to  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  of 
Love."  "The  heart  of  America 
is  not  In  sympathy  with  tho  poli¬ 
cy  of  national  selfishness  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  time  being  by  the 
American  Congress'"  "Wo  feel 
that  the  whole  matter  will  gr. 
dually  clear  us  political  America 
understands  Christian  America 
better." 

I  repeat:  to  denounce  this 
spirit  os  being  "Incompatible 
vith  the  national  constitution  of 
lapan"  Is  to  do  very  serious  da¬ 
mage  to  Japan, 


Japanese  Base  Ball  team 
going  to  America,  could  dis¬ 
seminate  in  their  own  country 
returning!  Whould  they 
observe  well  and  report  accurate¬ 
ly?  Supposing  other  sportsmen 
In  every  line  of  nthletlcs  kept 
coming  and  going  between  Ja¬ 
pan  and  America  could  they  not 
by  observing  well  and  reporting 
accurately  exert  a  powerful  ln- 
lluence  towards  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  cords  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  which  are 
keenly  desirous  to  pursue  1 
wonderful  amity  of  the  past? 

But’  If  accurate  information 
could  bo  circulated  and  made 
known  to  all  by  the  abov 
means^  'how  muoh  more  cotfld 
this  bd  accomplished  were  re¬ 
liable  committees  of  both  Na¬ 
tions  appointed  to  thoroughly  In¬ 
vestigate  and  scour  both 


HISTORY  HAS 
TAJJGHT  WEST 

OF  DANGERS 


life  In  America  and  present  day 
life  In  the  rural  districts  of  Ja¬ 
pan.  From  other  remarks  heard 
1  both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  and 
..on  books  on  Japan  written 
travelers  It  Is  quite  clear  that 
Americans  generally  cons! 
themselves  and  their  civilization 
superior  to  what  they  find  In 
tho  Asiatic  world. 

Educational  Saif  Glory 
Some  causes  may  be  mentioned 
for  this  prevailing  sentiment  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific 
|  Ocean.  The  American  educa- 
|  tlonnl  system  like  that  of  ovary 
I  Ivlllzed  country  Is  nationalistic, 
j  Children  from  childhood 


to  find  bridges  and  other  things 
such  as  depected  In  the  diminu¬ 
tive  landscape  there.  Old  Japa¬ 
nese  prlnt3,  book4.  and  curios 
of  bygone  days  are  on  sale  In 
American  stores,  these  too 
mislead  some  people  to  think  of 
Japan  In  terms  of  the  past.  More¬ 
over  the  Japanese  farmers  In 
California  aro  not  the  congenial 
people  one  finds  In  Japan,  there 
It  requires  a  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  to  mix 
with  their  foreign  neighbors. 

Are  Unlike  Most  Japanese 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  writer 
•lsted  a  very  prosperous  farming 
community  111  that  state  composed 
of  Japanese  and  American  far- 
After  spending  some  time 
With  ‘  the  White  farmers,  he  also 
•Islted  their  Japanese  neighbors, 
and  tried  to  converse  with  them. 
They  were  addressed  In  English 
ircely  made  a  reply,  where- 


The 

•hicli  In  those 

The  writer  hearily  sympathizes  j  day3  lashed  scholars  Into  a 
with  the  Christian  leaders  o*  this  turlou9  hate  and  natjqns  into 

country  who  feel  that  foreign  bUjody  8tr|(a  was,  which  chillza- 

BUDUort  of  any  kind  involves  tlon  Is  superior  the  Hebrew  or 
charity,  and  however  much  the  GreeU>  whlch  of  the ;  two  has ,  made 
foreigner  may  sugarcoat  the  gift.  tha  greatest  contribution  tc 
since  human  psychology  can  not  |worid>8  1  ife?  The  recent 
be  changed,  every  such  contrlbu-  whlch  brought  the  word  Kultur 
Uon  has  somewhat  of  a  humiliat-  ,nt0  the  limelight,  should  teach 

-Brother,  if  Jove  to  J  U8  the  folly  of  all  such  conten¬ 


tion  present  make.  Take  heed  clon8,  No  nation  In  this  modern 
(hat  from  his  hands  thou  nothing |  world  can  long  survivp  which 
take"  When  the  San  Francisco  dlsregill-ds  the  material,  moral 

earthquake  took  place  President  and  spiritual  Interests^*  the:  rest 


Roosevelt  at  once  Issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  that  America  herself 
could  taka  care  of  her 
people;  that  was  oxlillaratl®|0 
Americans,  and  relief  funds  How  - 
»d  ilka  a  river  from  all  the  state 
A  certain  missionary  said:  ah 

you  need  to  do  Is  to  help  the  Ja- 

U.n  to  «l  “  A™*»-  a“ 

that  the  Americans 
care  of  them."  This  good  will  has 
at  times  been  abused  by  Japa- 
students  and  others, 


of  mankind;  for  the  time  has  long 
since  passed  when  every  man 
could  do  what  seemed  right  In 
his  own  eyes,  and  the  time  has 
fully  come  when  no  nation  should 
try  to  do  Just  what  seems  right 
in  Its  own  eyes,  regardless  of 
the  consequences  to  other  na¬ 
tions.  as  such  behavior  will  sure¬ 
ly  eventuate  Into  a  real  boom- 


m  ....  „»s  j«u» 

that  their  self-respect  and  tha  th,8  knotty  problem  is  no  doubt 
—  — qt  stake!  1 


upon  he  spoke  In  Japanese  with  of  their  eoum  / 
no  better  results.  He  with  others,  I  "It  Is  not  the  H 


manly  |  the  Golden  Rule  stated  as 
lows:  "Therefore  whatsoever 


1  should 


trios?  Surely  the  groat  benefits  j  taught  to  revere  their 
and  lasting  advantages  derived  books  abound  with  F 
thru  this  measure  would  be  In- 1  eriptienn  of  great  national  heroes, 


notary  or  man  »  “  °and  natlona,  fe-  „dmce  ye  would  that  men 

Japanese  club,  a  gentleman  Since  x-nciai  “  human  , 

who  could  speak  English  very  "lings  are  sue  aoms  0f  I have  ln  yoU'  do  ' 

well,  and  attempted  to  gather  the  instruments,  ana  s  f  „en  ,uch  confidence  in  them.  Let 

“!  •  »<  toe  toed-  '§£“  w,r, 

lolently  outraged,  and  since  no 
thni  gentleman  told  n»  tlmt  our  M> 

fundnmentnl  to.llnct.  Into  e°n- 
-Iderntlnn  tl.e  writer 
regarding  title  «'*”*  •««"; 

-Ike  .eying  wltH  Nmoleon.  II 
..  worse  tltnn  «  crime.  It  le  e 
'.Hinder Becni.ee  o<  «>  con.e- 
nuence.  to  America  e  con.clen-e 
end  future  race  relatione,  Bac.el 


ANTI-JAPANESE 
ACT  MAY  PROVE 
GOOD  STIMULANT 

clples.  In  stead  of  wasting 
strength  in  bitter  resentment  they 
are  considering  what  lessons 
may  be  learned.  To  quote  from  a 
Japanese  scholar:  "In  my  opinion 
It  is  a  good  opportunity  and  sti¬ 
mulant  for  us  Japanese  to  look 
well  to  ourselves  and  Improve  our 
characters." 

Not  Humiliation 
The  Exclusion  Act,  It  Is  said, 
humiliates  Japan  but  Is  that  so? 
Disgrace  comes  from  wrong  do¬ 
ing.  No  one  can  really  be  humi¬ 
liated  by  another.  It  is  granted 
that  our  Congress  has  blundered. 
The  shame  of  this  falls  on  us 
Americans,  not  on  the  Japanese. 
To  the  extent  our  Congress  did 
wrong,  we  are  humiliated. 

I  The  Japanese,  especially  those 
I  In  America,  suffer  financially  and 
otherwise  from  Exclusion.  we 
regret  this  but  may  not  this  lianrd 
experience  be  made  a  stepping 
stone  to  strengthening  and 
developing  the  nation?  Perhaps 
the  Japanese  have  been  allured 
too  much  by  the  attractions  of 
other  countries  and  have  failed  to 
develop  the  latent  resources  01 
their  own  Empire. 

Then  God  may  have  had  a  pur¬ 
pose  ln  it  all.  What  seenJ®  a 
hindrance  often  turns  out  a  bless- 
!  ing.  Japan  Is  far  better  known 
throughout  the  world  than  she 
would  have  been  If  this  had  not 
happened.  Hosts  of  friends  In 
America,  Incensed  over  the  Yr.on^ 
cone,  have  broadcast  tho  virtues 
|  of  Japan  in  glowing  colors. 

Look  To  Selfl 

But  with  all  her  advancemf* 
Japan  needs  still 


efforts  would  bo  quite  fruitless, 
as  the  Japanese  ln  that  section 
wanted  to  he  left  alone,  so  that 
they  could  continue  to  live  their 
■life  Just  ns  they  pleased, 
far  ns  the  writer  could  ascertain 
the  farmers  far  from  being,  per¬ 
secuted  are  making  money  hand 
over  many  of  them  own 


Americans  have  confidence  ... 
humanity.  In  Oriental  civiliza¬ 
tion,  In  other  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  even  as  they  expect  the 
world  to  trust  them, 
civilization,  and  discriminatory 
laws  against  any  people  will  not 
wrong  but  altogethe. 


look  well  to 
u.v.  faults  and  weaknesses. 
Her  sanitation,  business  prin¬ 
ciples.  and  family  life  need  re¬ 
form.  Racial  prejudice  looks  ugh 
across  the  sen.  but  Is  It  more 
comely  here?  Is  Japan  entirely 
cured  of  her  false  attitude  toward 
the  Etn?  Does  she  make  no  ills- 

in  .lekllne  with  =tk.y 


only  seem 
unnecessary. 


races?  Scorning  to  bo  humiliated 
bv  those  blundering  con gros smen, 
let  her  show  her  superiority 

continued  page,  18  Col.  6 
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THE  TOBO  NEWS  AGENCY 

The  Far  East  is  the  Arena  of  new  International  interest 
and  competition,  and  everybody  is  now  keen  for  News 
emanating  from  the  Orient. 

The  Tobo  News  service  covers  China  and  Russia  where 
affairs  are  changing  like  panoramic  views. 

The  accuracy  and  promptness  of  the  Tobo  News  seivice 
have  been  constantly  proved  during  the  recent  political 
and  economic  disturbances  in  these  countries. 

Its  correspondents  are  spread  like  a  net  in  China  and 
are  also  in  important  places  in  Russia. 

THE  TOBO  NEWS  AGENCY, 

H1YOSHI-CHO,  KYOBASHI,  TOKYO. 

Near  Shimbashi. 
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I  THE  I 

I  KOKUMIN  SHIMBUN  ] 

|  IF  YOU  SHOULD  ASK  ANY  INTELLIGENT  JAPANESE  HOW  TO  1 

|  MAKE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  APPROPRIATION  DO  YOU  THE  MOST  | 
|  GOOD  IN  TOKYO  THE  REPLY  UNDOUBTEDLY  WOULD  BE  | 

I  “Place  it  in  The  Kokumin,”  I 

1  Because  | 

I  “In  Tokyo,  the  Capital  of  Japan,  | 

|  ,  Nearly  Everybody  reads 

I  THE  KOKUMIN  SHIMBUN” 

|  Hon.  Iichiro  Tokutomi,  founder  and  President  of  The  Kokumin,  is  a 

|  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  of  Japan.  He  recently  had  the  honor  of 
|  lecturing  before  an  assembly  of  Royal  Princes  and  Princesses  on  “  His- 
|  tory  and  Historians.”  Mr.  Tokutomi  is  known  as  the  “  Lord  Macauley  " 

|  of  Japan,  and  his  daily  contributions  to  the  paper  are  read  by  the  public 
I  with  intense  interest. 

|  The  circulation  of  The  Kokumin  Shimbun  is  one  of  the  largest  in 

1  the  Empire  ol  Japan. 

I  The  Kokumin  Shimbun-siia 

|  Hiyoshi-cho,  Kyobashi-ku,  Tokyo. 

-or ^iiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniliillliiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiijiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiHiiiiHii!HiilUfinii.'nii/.'iu.TiiiiHi/iif//iiffjiijJii<fi 


JAPAN  EXPENDED  ABROAD  LAST  YEAR  1,983*896,000  Yen 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  she  was  visited  one  year  ago  with  the  greatest  loss  from  earthquake  and 
fire  ever  suffered  by  any  land  at  any  time ; 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  after-war  depression  has  been  felt  keenly  by  her  newly-established 
industries,  and, 


DESPITE  the  fact  of  the  Exclusion  Clause  of  the  Immigration  Law  of  1924 


Offers  to  American  Manufactures  the  Greatest  Available  Export  Market  Exclusive 
of  Europe. 


JAPAN  has  in  the  past  decade  bought  more  from  the  United  States  than  all  the  other  countries 
of  Asia  combined. 


JAPAN  has  been  a  better  customer  of  the  United  States  than  all  the  countries  of  South  America 
combined. 

JAPAN  is  in  the  market  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  yen  worth  of  foreign  manufactures  annually, 
and  has  the  money  to  buy  them. 


One  good  method  of  reaching  the  Purchasing  Public  of  Japan  is  through  the  advertising 
columns  of 

THE  JAPAN  TIMES 

which  has  more  Japanese  and  foreign  readers  than  all  the  other  independent  English-language 
publications  of  Japan  combined. 
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Goodrich  Tire  &  Tube 


and 


Belt,  Hose,  Packing,  Etc. 

<$> 

The  Yokohama  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. 


BETHLEHEM  | 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  j 

Tokyo  Office:  Yusen  Building  j 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR 

THE  B.F :  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


No.  1,  Yaesu-ct 10  Itchome,  Kojimachi-ku,  TOKYO,  JAPAN 

PHONE:  Ushigomo  3456 


BRANCH  OFFICES : 

Tokyo,  Osaka,  Nagoya,  Kokura,  Sapporo,  Ch<  sen,  Taiwan.  Dairen,  Shanghai 


cocaine. 


TYRES 


Goodyear  Tyre  &  Rubber 
Export  Company 


Distributor  for  Jopomse  Empire 

Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  Ltd, 

MARUNOUCHI 

TOKYO 


I  put  my  hand  upon  Ills  pa)jld 
brow;  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
fixed  them  upon  my  faco.  In  a 
moment  a  light  boamod  from  his 
eyes  and  ho  raised  his  feeble 
hands  to  my  neck,  smiled  and 
murmured  "Oto  Sama"  (Father). 
His  eyes  closed  his  hands  fell  help¬ 
lessly  to  the  bed.  I  had  to  retur 
Osaka.  Ho  never  regained  con 
sclousness  and  a  few  days  later 
ho  passed  away.  Is  It  not  n 

to  say  that  Ills  life  and  death 
i  bound  me  to  Ills  country 
people? 

Much  At  Homo 


1  have  traveled  all  over  Japan, 
ave  seen  her  famous  scenic  and 
historical-  places,  have  read  some 

of  her  ancient  and  modern  lltera-  j  - 

.nd  have  heard  many  of  her  .  ,TCu  ns  Japanese 

present  leaders  In  political  and  “V  h  ...  thought  of  no- 

educational  and  business  circles.  except  th0  tilling  of  the  soil. 

The  Japanese  resident  ln  America 


America 

o'lZneT^pP^nco  th| 

‘  there  are  other  ways  of  earning 
1,  .  ,  ,ii  ,  a  livelihood  and  have  taken 

“a  “"H  §SK„;j  .1  bualneBB  mod. 


have  been  In  their  homes  nnd 
ive  eaten  the  Japanese  food, 

Ith  relish  and  appreciation. 

the  same  bed 

Japnni 

In  the  night.  I  have  ,°*ner  ^““farming.  Why 
gone  into  the  large  bath  ln  hotels  not  Japanese  take  capital 

with  them  to  America  Just  as  they 
do  to  China?  This  would  enlaige 
their  Held  of  operation  and  en¬ 
hance  their  chances  for  success. 

clinging  to  the  soil 


THE  COLOR  LINE 
SHOULD  NOT,  BE 
RAISED  AS  BAH 


States'  new  Immigration  law. 

Cordial  and  mutual  interracial 
and  international  relations  are 
impossible  when  greed  and  pre¬ 
judice  are  found  In  either  or  both 
parties,  ns  In  the  case  of  Japan 
and  America,  ln  this  article  I  am 
giving  my  Individual  and  per¬ 
sonal  opinion,  not  representing  any 
party,  sect,  class  or  clan.  I 
think  I  can  clearly  demonstrate 
that  my  feelings  toward  Japan  and 
the  Japanese  peoplo  are  not  mix¬ 
ed  with  greed,  by  stating  that 
did  not  come  to  Japan  to  make 
money  and  that  during  twenty- 
three  years  of  my  life  in  Japan, 
my  entire  Income  was  received 
from  America  and  practically  all 
spent  In  Japan.  I  have  no  race 
prejudice.  This  may  be  harder 
prove,  but  before  taking  up  the 
main  subject,  I  wish  to  Indicate 
my  natural  development  to 
present  happy  and  permanent  : 
race-prejudice  viewpoint. 

What  Of  Colorl 


When  I  was  a  boy,  my  ilrst 
“foreign  "  companion  v 
American  Indian,  who  was  called 
"Sam.”  My!  how  I  did  like  him. 

Like  all  Indians,  he  was  silent  but 
appreciative.  Whenever  I  did  him 
some  small,  boyish  act  of  kind 
r.ess,  he  grunted,  but  shortly 
afterwards  a  bow  and  arrow 
some  Indian  trinket  would  bo 
found  among  my  playthings. 

There  never  was  the  slightest 
serve  in  our  relations,  although  I 
often  wondered  why  sufch 
fellow"  did  not  look  “Just  like 
me"!  Sam  was  faithful 
end.  His  tribe  was  moved 
from  that  part  of  the  country  and 
I  never  saw  him  again,  but  I  have 
rover  forgotten  him. 

Next  I  had  a  "friend,"  a  negro 
boy  named  "Bill,"  whoso  father 
wns  n  slave.  In  the  "Exodus' 
during  the  SOs.  this  family  moved 
tc  Kansas  and  settled  on  the  farm 
adjoining  my  father’s  home, 
and  I  soon  became  companions.  I  I-Io  could  not  speak,  and  his  eyes 
often  helped  him  ln  his  lessons  |wero  unable  to  see  anything 
and  hs  always  repaid  me  by  slog¬ 


ging  negro  melodies  and  by  telling 
negro  "hoodoo"  yarns.  Bill 
became  a  Christian  about  the  same 
time  I  did,  although  he  was  sev¬ 
eral  years  older  than  I.  My  "real" 
feeling  towards  him  boiled  within 
■hen  someone  said  something 
against  him  just  because  ho 
black  and  I  longed  for  some 
powerful  soap  that  I  might  wash 
the  hated  color  off,  though, 
s  concerned,  black 
good  a  color  as  white.  The  last 
act  I  did  for  Bill  was  to  hold  Ills 
hand  as  ho  was  dying  and  wo  ba  ' 
each  other  goodbye  with  our  oy 
when  he  could  no  longer  hear  r 
speak. 

A  Touching  Incident 
I  came  to  Japan  when  I  wns 
young  man.  I  came  "for  life.” 
came  to  do  the  same  kind  of  si 
Ice  I  would  have  done  If  I  had 
stayed  in  America.  I  came  to  help 
peoplo  understand  Christianity  and 
become  good  Christians.  I  studied 
Japanese  language  hard  and 
liked  It.  I  ato  all  kinds  of  Jnpa- 
food  and  liked  it,  even  mlso, 
sashimi  and  tnkuan.  Everything 
and  everybody  in  Japan 
terestlng  to  me.  After  two  years 
spent  ln  Tokyo,  we  moved  to  Sen 
dal.  One  day  a  line  looking  young 
came  to  my  door  and  said  his 
name  was  Suto.  I  invited  him  in, 
never  Imagining  how 
Intimate  our  lives  were  to  become. 
I-Io  had  a  long  story  to  tell, 
had  just  been  released  from  mlll- 
■ison,  after  servlni 
sentence  for  striking  his  superior 
officer  in  a  drunken  brawl.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  ln  prison  ho  hud 
thoroughly  read  nnd  studied  the 
New  Testament  and  wanted  to  be¬ 
come  a  Christian.  I  taught  him, 
baptized  him,  we  worked  together, 
became  real  brothers:  I  married 
Mm  to  a  finp  Japanese  Christian 
girl,  whom  ho  courted  ln  our  par¬ 
lor,  helped  him  through  school 
and  sent  him  into  tho  work  ln  his 
own  homo  town.  After  several 
years  of  fine  service,  ho  fell  Into 
fatnl  Illness.  When  Ills  wife  tele¬ 
graphed  mo  that  his  end  was 
near,  I  went  from  Osaka  to  Sen¬ 
dai  to  seo  him.  He  was  very 
weak  und  could  scarcely  move. 


Ltd. 


311  Marunouchi  Building,  Tokyo 


NO  PROBABILITY 
OF  IMMEDIATE 
CHANGE  IN  LAW 


with  Japanese  men.  somotlmi 

them  being  in  the  tub 
.  the  same  time  and 
with  somewhat  oriental  non¬ 
chalance.  I  have  chatted  with  clinging  to  rne  so,, 

them  botl,  S«rw  ana  a.kias  gj  Hamonlty  » 

am  “KvlnB  In  O.nkn.  I  ”l  l”V“' 

lo\'e  this  large,  wicked,  smoky  city  further  comp 
-id  hope  to  spend  the  rest  of  my!  Tho  Japnneso  by  going 
0  i, i  „m  nn  employee  of  America  and  lnimcin.tttly  becoirt-' 
Osaka  City,  being  a  teacher  of  ing  farmers  and  fund  laborer  j 
English  ln  the  Osaka  City  Higher  have  made  It  almost  Impossible 
Commercial  School,  a  municipal  to  become  assimilated.  In  that 
Institution.  I  have  been  ln  this  state  they  are  Isolated  which 
position  for  six  years  and  I  have  brings  about  social  stagnation, 
been  treated  well.  I  like  my  Their  Japanese  Ideals,  whatever 
school,  my  associates  on  the  they  may  have,  suffer  and  they 
Faculty  nnd  my  students.  Every,  have  no  hope  of  becoming  Amer 
student  ln  the  school  comes  to  leans  In  the  true  sense, 
classes.  We  talk  frankly 


CHRISTIANITY  IS 
NOT  AT  STAKE 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


the  judgement  of  unotlie 
is  simple:  Is  it  the  splrl 
ice,  of  friendship,  of  help 
fulness,  of  love?  Then  it  1 
Christian,  is  it  unfriendly.  In¬ 
hospitable,  exclusive?  Then  It 
opposed  to  the  Christian  spirit 
The  exclusion  clause  In  the  em¬ 
igration  law  is  not  a  manltesta- 
o£  the  spirit  of 
The  cause  of  Christianity 
bo  made  to  suffer  for  the 
of  every  one  who  claims  the 
of  'Christian'.  As 
slonarles  we  are 

the  American  Government 
the1  American  People,  but 
of  Christianity  which  Is 
spirit  of  unselfish  love.  The  only 


Not  Responsible 
Tho  stalwart  type  of  Japanese 
demands  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  welcome  tho  Japanese  and  be¬ 
gin  at  once  to  show  them  how  to 
become  outright  Americans, 
Such  a  contention  shows  how 
Utile  they  understand  the  attitude 
people  who  have  prejudices 


number  of  years  ago,  I  serv- 
>n  a  "Foreign  Committee  of 
realization  of  a  better  America. 

Famine  Relief"  at  Sendai,  when 
failure  of  crops  brought  a  most 

severe  famine  to  the  people  of  jjfjSffi'jtiie  influx  of  aliens.  The 
Iwato,  Miyagl  and  Fukushlma  poople  for  moro  than  a  generation 
Prefectures.  We  distributed  sev- 1  |iavp  auestIonecl  tho  wisdom  of 
people  coming  to  their  country  in 
ly  raised  in  the  United  States,  such  vast  numbers.  Efforts  have 
through  the  work  of  the  Christian  been  m;l(]e  to  get  these  strangers 
Herald.  Personally  I  visited  to  gce  they  0Wed  something 
many  of  tho  country  offices  ln  theh,  n,lop(ed  country  but  they 
these  prefectures,  during  tho  long  wer0  on]y  8p0radlc  and  had  little 
cold  winter.  For  many  years  In  effect  Th0  fact  is  tho  alien,  from 
these  prefectures,  "I  am  an  Amer-  whatever  quarter,  has  not  ro- 
ican"  always  proved  useful  to  spondcd  t0  this  treatment.  The 
open  many  a  door  and  also  many  ni|en  n>ust  find  his  own  place  in 
heart  of  receive  the  message.  soc[e(y  and  the  responsibility 
Until  recently  the  good  feeling  must  not  jjo  placed  on  the  Amer- 
between  Japan  nnd  America  was  jcnn  citizen. 

great  asset  to  us  Americans 
here  in  Japan.  It  was  a  beautiful  Clumsy  Pleaders 

bond.  Even  although  the  relations  ...  .. 

may  have  been  seriously  nffected,  I  In.  all  questions  like 
still  ln  tho  hearts  of  the  peoplo  Invariably  appear  pro 
'hom  wo  come  into  Intimate  pleaders  for  Japan, 
association  there  Is  tho  same  a  sense  sincere  but  In  most  cases 
■tesy,  tho  same  cordiality,  tho  their  methods  aro  clumsy  And  n- 
o  sympathy  and  good- will  stend  of  bo  a  help  to  Japan  gjgj 
that  will  make  It  Impossible  for  harm  here.  They  are  g 
any  serious  or  lasting  strife  be-  the  use  of  strong  , 

tween  the  two  countries.  demnntlon  towards  P°mlcl*n®  , 

Well,  what  does  this  American  ore  against  Japan  and  hrltate  in 
think  about  Japan-American  re-  stead  of  Influenctaff 
lotions  and  the  immigration  laro?  change  their  a  ’chances  of 

.negotiations  radical  changes  or 
Was  No  Insult  method  should  be  adopted. 

T. — 1  think  too  much  importance  j  in  conclusion  I  would  say  Jt  Is 
was  placed  upon  this  by  tho  peo-  'not  beyond  the  range  of  poHsI- 
pie  of  Japan.  America  did  not  blllty  that  the  Exclusion  Law  wll 
Insult  Japan.  It  is  Impossible  to  bo  rescinded  but  some  time  must 
Insult  without  direct  Intention  to  be  had  for  tho  storm  to  subside, 
do  so.  The  method  may  not  have  Possibly  a  new  type  of  men  bo  t 
been  tho  best  one.  This  quostion'rn  the  Japanese  and 
lr  not  Important  enough  to  wreck  side  may  have  to  be 
the  pence  between  our  two  coun-  with  Its  solution. 

tries.  |  _ . _ — - — - 

II.— Too  many  Japanese  labor-  Ci„istlnnity.  Prohibition  Is  n 
•s  settled  on  tho  Pacific  Coast.  f  ,  of  exclusion. 

It  is  better  for  Japanese  laborers  (v— I  believe,  ln  time,  the  quota 
not  to  go  where  they  arc  not  pvstem  cnn  and  will  bo  applied  to 


faith  which  He 
longs  not  to  America, 

Europe,  but  to  the  whole 

AMERICA  FACES 
PROBLEMS  WITH 
GRAVE  IMPORT 

iy  at  any  timo  be  put  on  the 
defensive.  If  she  is  not  there  al¬ 
ready.  China,  too,  may  have  to 
assert  her  rights  as  much  as  En- 
land  or  Franco.  The  time  may 
come  when  oven  within  the 
bounds  of  a  single  nation  freedom 
;sidence  and  occupation 
to  be  scientifically  adjusted 
for  the  good  of  all.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  kind  of  adjustment 
difficulties  aro  bound  to  arise, 
und  of  such  troubles  the  only  sol- 
nt  that  gives  real  promise  is 
sincere  application  of  Christ': 
Golden  Rule. 


ANTI-JAPANESE 
ACT  J/AY  PROVE 
GOOD  STIMULANT 


things  "beyond  the  veil.' 


world  by  steadily  going  for¬ 
ward  and  upward. 

For  thlrty-llvo  years  I  have 
lived  In  close  relationship  with 
the  Japanese  and  I  believe  ln  them, 
not  only  as  Individuals,  but 
nation.  Their  generosity, 
predation,  and  devotion  cannot 
excelled,  I  believe,  ln  any 
country.  We  look  to  thorn  to  lead 
the  Orient  out  Into  the  full  light, 
not  of  western  or  eastern,  but  of 
Christian  civilization. 

Japan  nnd  America,  two  great 
nations.  Each  admires  tho  other 
There  Is  much  affection  between 
two  countries.  The  best  ln 
each  .country  understand  the  best 
In  tho  other.  They  cnn  work  to¬ 
gether.  Taking  the  principles  of 
Christ  as  their  rule  for  action, 
may  they  not  join  hands  nnd 
war  out  of  tho  world  forov 
Then  Peaco  will  reign  nnd  not 
only  the  ocean  between  us  b 
tho  world  be  Pacific. 


vented;  If  by  going  they  stir  up  Jripanese  gfin grants, 
iouble  and  do  more  harm  than  )t  w|„  ,)0  dono  SOon.  This 
good.  I -believe  .Tapnn  can  take  gi  8J  ftwblle. 

h0"’,C,-  ,  Widely 

III. — The  greatest  problem  ln 
the  United  Stntcs  today  Is  the  V. — I  would  like  In  see 

assimilation  of  the  negro  nnd  for-  gulntion  for  Japanese  s 
elgn  populations  nnd  If  the  people  entering  our  schools  mu  o  g  . 
of  that  country  fed  that  they  revised  soon,  so  that  an  increased 
cannot  add  the  burden  of  asslml-  number  of  young  men  nnt 
lntlng  Jnpnneso  laborers  Into  our  could  be  admitted 
common  citizenship,  I  think  they  schools. 

are  justified  in  excluding  them.  VI. — I  would  like  to  see 

Exclusion,  for  any  reason,  If  Nation  apply  Its  great  pow 
necessary,  cannot  ho  held  as  unity  to  the  iinprovemen  ° 
against  justice,  morality  or  Individual  Japanese,  pnyslcauy, 


i  Into  these 


morally,  Intellectnully.  economical 

and  religiously,  so  that 

o  may  soon  come  when 
Japanese,  because  of  bis  character, 
bearing,  adaptability,  unselfish 
ness,  generosity  and  religious  fel¬ 
lowship,  will  be  welcomed 
placo  in  the  world.  I  covet 
for  the  peoplo  among  whom  I  llv 
nnd  for  whom  I  work. 

The  above  words  but  feebly 
press  my  fervent  Interest  ln  th 
relations  between  Japan  and 
America  and  I  add  my  ardent 
prayer  that  some  good  way  v 
be-  found  by  the  multitude 
good  folks  ln  tho  two  countries 
icstoro  tho  ancient  bond  of  Good 
feeling. 


CAMPUS  VIEW  MCIJI  GAKUIN* 


ONE  CF  THF,  D08HI3HA  BUILDINGS. 


ENTRANCE  TO  AOYAMA  GAKyiN. 
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LONDON  CITY  PASSENGER  TICKET  AGENTS:  H  CKIE,  BORMAN,  GRANT  &  CO„  LTD.,  14,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  S.W.  1,  LONDON. 


JAPAN  to  NORTH  and  SOUTH  AMERICA, 
EUROPE,  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  CHINA,  Etc. 

Head  Office:,  (MORI OKA) 


TOKYO  PASSENGER  TICKET  AND  ENQUIRY  OFFICE: 

No.  1,  ITCHOME  YEIRAKU=CHO,  KOJJMACHI=KU,  TOKYO. 

(The  words  in  brackets  following  the  names  of  various  places  give  Telegraphic  Code  Address.) 

BRANCHES : 


“London  Branch  (Yusenkai) 

4,  LLOYD'S  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C.,  3. 

Liverpool  Office  (Yusenkai) 

6,  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Seattle  Branch  (Nippon) 

No.  801,  COLMAN  BUILDING,  1st  AVENUE,  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  U.S.A, 

New  York  Branch  (Yusenkai) 

MARITIME  BUILDING,  No.  8-10  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  CITY. 

Bombay  Branch  (Yusen) 

ALICE  BUILDING,  No.  339,  HORNBY  ROAD,  FORT,  BOMBAY. 

Calcutta  Branch  (Nippon) 

Nos.  2  &  3,  CLIVE  ROW,  CALCUTTA. 

Singapore  Branch  (Nippon) 

31,  RAFFLES  PLACE,  SINGAPORE. 

Hongkong  Branch  (Yusen) 

KING’S  BUILDING,  No.  8,  CONNAUGHT  ROAD,  HONGKONG. 

Canton  Office  (Yusen) 

No.  1,  SHAMEEN,  CANTON. 

Shanghai  Branch  (Yusen) 

No.  3,  NORTH  YANGTZE  ROAD,  SHANGHAI. 

Honkow  Office  (Yusen) 

UNION  BUILDING,  WHACHEOENG  ROAD,  B.C.,  HONKOW. 

Tsingtao  Office  (Yusen) 

No.  27,  HAZAKURA-CHO,  TSINGTAO. 


Tientsin  Branch  (Yusen) 

JAPANESE  CONCESSION,  TIENTSIN. 

Tokyo  Branch  (Tosoka) 

YONCHOME,  HAKOSAKI-CHO,  NIHONBASHI-KU,  TOKYO. 

Yokohama  Branch  (Yusen) 

No.  18  YONCHOME,  KAIGAN-DOAI,  YOKOHAMA 

Nagoya  Branch  (Yusen) 

No.  4,  TENNOZAKI-CHO,  NAKA-KU,  NAGOYA. 

Osaka  Branch  (Yusen) 

KAWAGUGHI-CHO,  NISHI-KU,  OSAKA. 

Kobe  Branch  (Yusen) 

No.  1-2,  1TCHOME,  KA1GAN-DORI,  KOBE. 

Moji  Branch  (Yusen) 

No.  6,  HAMA-CHO,  MOJI. 

Nagasaki  Branch  (Yusen) 

No.  3,  MEGASAKI-CHO,  NAGASAKI. 

Hakodate  Branch  (Yusen) 

FUNABA-CHO,  HAKODATE. 

Otaru  Branch  (Yusen) 

SANCHOME,  TEMIYA-CHO,  OTARU. 

Keelung  Branch  (Yusen) 

No.  120,  SOSHI-RYO,  KEEIUNG. 

Dairen  Office  (Yusen) 

YAM  AG  AT  A-DORI,  DAIREN. 
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HO  CHI 

5HM3JN 


A  HOME  PAPER, 


That’s  what  the  HOCHI  SH1MBUN  is. 

Everyone  in  Tokyo  reads  the  HOCHI  SH1MBUN,  and  most  homes  in  Japan  read  it  for  the 
entertaining  articles  which  are  its  specialty. 

The  HOCHI  SHiSVIBUN  was  established  in  1871  and  has  been  going  strong  ever  since. 
It  is  admittedly  the  most  popular  and  trustworthy  paper  in  the  Empire. 

Its  circulation  is  the  biggest  in  Tokyo  and  advertising  in  it  is  read  by  at  least  5,000,000 
people  a  day. 

Its  influence  is  far-reaching  and  powerful. 

You  should  give  it  a  trial. 


,  iiptp  ’  • 

L'icjcSci-cScScSoi 
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A  DECISIVE  INFLUENCE 

IN  ALL  JAPAN  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 


IS 


AND  HOW  GREAT  AN  INFLUENCE  ITS  GREATEST 


YOU’VE  WONDERED  PERHAPS  JUST  HOW  BIG  JAPAN 
NEWSPAPER,  THE  TOKYO  AS  AH  I,  EXERTS. 

WELL,  JUST  THINK  THESE  THINGS  OVER. 

The  Japanese  Empire  has  a  population  of  more  than  70,000,000  people,  who’ spend  on  foreign  manufactures  more  than  $2,000,000,000  a  year. 
Tokyo  is  the  Capital  City  of  the  Empire;  its  population  today  is  2,000,000. 

All  the  great  commercial  houses  and  banks  have  their  head  offices  in  Tokyo.  The  Government  Departments  are  all  located  in  Tokyo. 
The  Tokyo  Asahi  has  a  far  greater  daily  circulation  than  any  other  newspaper  published  in  Tokyo. 

The  total  number  of  lines  of  advertisement  in  the  Tokyo  Asahi  aggregated  to  2,997,956  in  1923  leading  all  the  other  Tokyo  papers, 
while  the  nearest  figure  obtained  by  one  of  its  competitors  was  2,693,704  showing  a  difference  of  more  than  300,000  lines. 

Its  dominance  does  not  stop  with  the  boundaries  of  Tokyo. 

It  extends  throughout  the  Japanese  Empire. 

This  is  distinctly  something-  worth  thinking  about. 

Add  the  Japanese  Enjpire  to  your  sales  map. 

THE  TOKYO  ASAHI  WILL  HELP  YOU  DO  SO. 

THE  TOKYO  ASAHI  SHINBUN , 

TOKYO ,  JAPAN. 
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SIMULTANEOUSLY  AT 

TEIKOKU  KWAN,  Asakusa  Park,  Tokyo 
MUSASHINO  KWAN,  Shinjuku,  Tokyo 
From  December  the  31st 
Released  br  The  Unlled  Art  «U  Corporation 


Have  you  evep 
seen  a  Magic 
Rug  soar  above 
the  city  bearing  a 
Thief  and  a  Prin¬ 
cess? 

Have  you  ever 
seen  a  white  horse 
with  wings  fly  thru 
the  clouds? 


1 mm 


Have  you  ever 
seen  Magic  ropes, 
live  dragons  and 
bats  as  big  as  ele¬ 
phants? 

Have  you  ever 
seen  an  “invisible” 
cloak? 

This  beautiful 
story  of  romance 
and  adventure 
abounds  in  happen¬ 
ings  of  astounding 
and  unbelievable 
magic. 

Will  not  be  shown 
anytuhere  else  in  this 
city,  this  season. 

“Happiness 


Nederlandsch  Indische 
Handelsbank. 

(NETHERLANDS  ' NDIA  COMMERCIAL  BANK,) 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Capital  Paid-up  and 

Reserves  .  .  .  Gls.  76,500,0000-^6,400,000 


Head  Office  in  Amsterdam. 
Branch  in  The  Hague. 
Eastern  Head  Office  in  Batavia. 


They  Served 


G.  T.  Ladd 

Educator 

J.  W.  Lambutli 

Missionary 

General  C.  W.  Lecendre 

Formosa  Expedition 

Liscomb 

Educator 

J.  Liggins 

Missionary 

Loomis 

American  Bible  Society 

Leland 

Educator 

McClay 

Missionary 

J.  K.  Macaulay 

Missionary 

D.  B.  McCarthy 

Physical  education 

McMillan 

Historian 

Morris 

Advisor 

H.  S.  Monroe 

Department  of  Education 
Advisor  > 

L.  W.  Mason 

Educator 

Menhenhall 

Missionary 

A.  R.  Morris 

Educator 

E.  S.  Morse 

Missionary 

W.  E,  Parson 

Biologist 

E.  Pumpellv 

Physician 

C.  D.  Peabody 

Geologist 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Pierson 

Educator 

Mrs.  H.  Pruyn 

Missionary 

J.  H.  Petee 

Educator 

G.  Penny 

Orphan  Asylum 

Commodore  Perry 

Opener  of  Japan 

G.  L.  Perin 

Educator 

D.  Penhallow 

Educator 

H.  M.  Paul 

Astronomer 

Miss  R.  Richards 

Missionary 

D.  B.  Simmons 

Missionary 

S.  S.  Snyder 

Missionary 

M.  Scott 

Economist 

Strange 

Physical  training 

O.  M.  W.  Sprague 

Economist 

Stockbridge 

Educator 

M.  M.  Scott 

Educator 

E.  P.  Smith 

Legal  advisor 

J.  Soper 

Missionary 

D.  Thompson 

Missionary 

Thompson 

Missionary 

H.  T.  Terry 

Educator 

U.  Treat 

Canning  expert 

H.  Wainright 

Cattle-breeding 

C.  0.  Whitman 

Missionary 

PURE  CANE  SUGAR 

CUBES  .  .  .  .  DOMINOS 
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NIPPON  K0GY0 
GINK0  BLD. 


$eito 

SUGAR  COtt?  N 


MARUNOUCHI 

TOKYO 


What  We  Owe  To  Americans 


BRANCHES : 

NETHERLANDS-1NDIA  s-Ampenan  (Lombok),  Ban  lo- 
eng  (Java),  Batavia  (Java),  Cheribon  (Java)  Goiontdo 
(Celebes),  Makassar  (Celebes).  Menado  (Celebes’, 
Medan  (Sumatra),  Palembang  (Sumatra),  P ekalongan 
(Java),  Probolingo  (Java),  Ssmarang  (Java),  Soerabaya 
(Java),  Tegal  fjt.va),  Tjilatjap  (Java1,  Wcltevredcn 

(Java).  _ _ 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  :-SingaPore. 

BR1TISH-INDIA Calcutta,  Bombay. 

CHINA  : — Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Swatow. 
JAPAN  :-Kobe. 

CORRESPONDENTS:— In  all  principal  towns  of  the 
world. 

LONDON  BANKERS:— 

Midland  Bank,  Ltd.,  Overseas  Branch. 

Westminster  Bank,  Ltd.,  Foreign  Branch. 

N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons. 

Swiss  Bank  Corporation. 

LONDON  REPRESENTATIVE: 

F.  S..  Wright,  27  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  2  London. 
NEW  YORK  BANKERS 
Chase  National  Bank. 

Farmer's  Loan  &  Trust  Company, 

Irving  Bank — Columbia  Trust  Co. 

Goldman  Sachs  &  Co. 

New  York  Trust  Company. 


The  Bank  transacts  every  description  of  general 
banking  and  exchange  business. 

KOBE  BRANCH:  38  Naka-maclii. 

Telegraph  address:  "  Handelbank." 

Tclcphotfc  No.  2111,  Sannomiys  (L.D.) 

„  „  2600,  „  . 

P.0.  Box  No.  139,  Kobe. 

B.  H.  VAN  KETEL,  Manager. 


Due  To  The  Contributor 
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sion  of  memorial  celebration  in  honor  of  foreign  pioneers  in  Japan’s  new  civilization.  spea  s  no  mig  niore 
less  than  the  absolute  truth,  and  what  is  significant  is  that  out  of  some  100  foreigners  to  w  lose  memory  le  r 
foreigners  who  took  part  in  the  welding  of  the  new  civilization  and  made  valuable  contrihu  ions  o  le  grea  wort 
was  paid  then,  quite  two-thirds  were  Americans,  while  thfc  rest  was  of  different  nationalities. 

To  return  to  the  Bummei  Kyokai’s  statement  once  again,  it  said:  “The  era  of  Meiji  occupies  an  impor  an  p  ace 
not. only  in  the  history  of  Japan,  hut  also  in  that  of  the  world,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkab  e  peno  s  in  le  couise 
of  human  progress.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  wonderful  Western  culture  has  woi  tet  upon  anc 
permeated  into  every  fibre  of  Japanese  society.  Japan  is  a  melting-pot  in  which  two  differen  civn  iza  ions,  evi¬ 
dent  and  Orient,  are  fused  into  one  harmonious  whole  ”  Here  again  the  survey  made  is  perfectly  fai  f 
and  it  is  in  that  important  period  of  Japan’s  national  career,  that  the  Americans  were  most  numerous  unt  mos 
active  in  Japan  for  the  good  of  Japan. 

In  the  fields  of  science,  literature,  and  education  of  social  and  religious  ail'airs,  nay,  in  all  brunches  of  material 
civilization,  it  was  Americans,  who  did  most  for  Junnn  during  the  impresisonable  period  of  hie  from  childhood  to 
the  age  of  adorescence.  I!  is  trite  to  say  that  Japan’s  modern  civilization  is  essentially  oi  Anglo-Saxon  texture;  but 
to  be  accurate  it  should  he  said  that  there  has  been  a  far  larger  proportion  of  American  warp  and  woof  in  its 
weaving. 

In  issuing  our  present  special  number  for  the  presentation  of  American  views  by  Americans  living  in  Japan, 
on  the  Japanese-Americnn  question,  we  consider  it  onlv  Sutural  and  opportune  that  we  refer  to  the  above  facts;  a 
very  general  summary  as  it  is.  For  thinking  of  Americans  living  in  Japan  today,  we  cannot  help  remembering 
these  who  were  here  before,  dping  the  work  which  Townsend  Harris  did  with  Townsend  Harris’  mind  each  in  his 
own  line  of  tutorial  labor.  And  remembering  them  w  " annot  do  so  but  with  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude. 

Even  today  we  are  ever  increasingly  obtaining  men  nd  things  to  fill  our  wants  from  America,  and  m  more  than 
one  sense  we  are  still  in  tutelage  in  so  far  as  we  are  hel  •  d  America  in  our  material  and  moral  welfare.  Occasional 
outbursts  by  the  spur  of  the  moments  may  not  be  absolutely  unavoidable;  hut  if  history  has  made  America  and 
Japan  inseparable  friends,  the  needs  of  the  future  make  it  imperative  that  they  remain  so  forever, 


As  publishers  of  this  special  number  of  The  Japan 
Tillies,  the  “Message  From  Americans  in  Japan,”  we  wish 
to  express  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  American  residents 
in  Japan  who  have  so  readily  responded  to  our  call  for 
contributions  to  the  edition  and  who  have  collaborated  in 
its  success. 

The  aim  of  The  Japan  Times  in  publishing  first  the 
“Message  From  Japan  To  America”  and  now  the  present 
special  number  should  be  obvious.  We  were  prompted 
by  the  single  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  Japan  and  America  through  an  open  and 
frank  expression  of  opinions  upon  both  sides,  which 
opinions,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  may  differ,  just  as 
American  and  Japanese  perspectives  differ. 

While  there  are  always  haters  of  foreigners,  inter¬ 
national  trouble  makers,  in  all  countries,  a  careful  perusal 
of  our  two  recent  special  editions  will  reveal  the  most 
gratifying  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  American  and 
Japanese  stand  for  international  brotherhood  and  justice. 
Will  the  building  of  airplanes  and  submarines,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tanks  and  poison  gas,  or  the  invention  of  other 
weapons,  which  seem  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  nations, 
destroy  the  just  conviction  of  the  greater  number  of  sane 
and  thoughtful  people  in  Japan  and  America?  No;  the 
swords  will  yet  be  beaten  into  ploughshares  and  the  spears 
into  pruninghooks. 

Silence  is  certainly  golden,  but  if  we  can  reach  nil 
understanding  by  saying  what  we  want  to  say,  as  children 
of  a  family,  freely  indulging,  then  why  not  give  open  ex¬ 
pression  to  our  mutual  thoughts? 

When  one  has  lived  in  a  foreign  country  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years,  he  naturally  feels  that  lie  owes  agreal 
deal  to  that  country.  This  is  the  case  with  the  writer. 
But  the  country  of  his  birth  is  also  dear  to  his  heart.  Can 
he  divide  his  loyalty  between  the  realm  of  his  ancestors 
and  the  land  which  is  also  dear  to  him  by  reason  of  long 
residence  and  friendship’s  tie  with  its  people?  Probably 
not;  but  he  can  he  one  of  the  strong  links  in  the  chain 
uniting  the  two  nations.  His  feeling  is  that  he  cannot 
entirely  fulfill  his  responsibilities  towards  both  nations 
until,  and  unless,  he  feels  satisfied  that  he  lias  done  his 
utmost  for  this  purpose.  This  creed  is  always  actuating 
him  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty,  with  certain 
persistency  and  in  an  untiring  spirit.  He  is  therefore  much 
gratified  at  the  spontaneous  spirit  of  cooperation  from  his 
American  friends. 

The  present  edition,  which  is  a  symposium  of 
opinion  of  resident  American  people  in  Japan,  will  be 
read,  we  are  sure,  with  intense  interest  and  corresponding 
benefit,  by  the  Japanese  public.  We  trust  that  it  will  serve 
as  an  instrument  in  helping  bring  -about  the  much  desired 
understanding,  the  bedrock  for  everlasting  friendship 
between  Japan  and  America. 
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MIIKE  COAL 

The  Finest  Steam'ng  and  Bunker  Coals  of  the  Far  East 
are  mined  from  the  famed  Miike,  Tagawa,  Yamano, 
Sunakawa  and  Kawakami  Collieries  operated  by  the 

MITSUI 

mining  company,  ltd. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

No.  1,  SURUGACHO,  NIHONBASHI-KU, 

TOKYO,  JAPAN 


CAPITAL 


Yen  100,000,000 


ANNUAL  COAL  OUTPUT  IS  EQUAL  TO  ONE-QUARTER  OF  TOTAL 
JAPANESE  MINES 


LEAD,  SILVER,  GOLD,  ZINC  COPPER, 
SPELTER,  SULPHUR,  COKE,  IRON, 
CHEMICALS  &  DYES 

Are  produced  from  the  Company’s,  KAMIOKA,  Lead,  Silver 
and  Zinc  Mine;  KUSHIKINO,  Gold  Mine; 

KONGO,  Tungsten  Mine 

Zinc  Plants,  Coke,  Dyestuffs  and  By-products 
Establishments  in  Miike 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  OUR  PRODUCTS: 

MITSUI  BUSSAN  KAISHA,  LTD. 

(MITSUI  CO.,  LTD.) 

TOKYO,  LONDON.  NEW  YORK,  SHANGHAI. 
HONGKONG,  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  COMMER¬ 
CIAL,  CENTRES  OF  THE  WORLD 
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(I  HE  TOSHIN  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  LTD. 


Warehousemen,  For¬ 
warding,  Landing  & 
Shipping  Agents,  Ste- 
yedores  &  Customs 
Brokers 


Warehousing  Area  . .  76,000  Tsubo 

(27,000,000  Sq.  Ft.) 

Value  of  Goods  in  Warehouse 

(Latest  Date)....  YeU  150,000,000 


Temporary  Head  Office : 

Yuraku-cho,  Near  Hibiya  Park, 
TOKYO 

iiHutuil . . . . . . . . 
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BEST  CUISINE 

(FOREIGN  OR  JAPANESE  MEALS) 

TABLE  D'HOTE  AND  A  LA  CARTE. 

WE  CATER  TOR  THE  SATISFACTION  OF  OUR  GUESTS  ABOVE 
EVERYTHING. 

Telephone  Nos.  K1TA:  5890.  5899.  6330  and  6334. 

Gable  Address:  "DOBUILHO.” 


7* 

THE 

i 

JAPAN  TIMES 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

1 

SUBSCRIPTION 

l 

I  month 

U  S.  Gold 

I-I5 

ADVERTISING 

6  months  , 

.  6.25 

INFORMATION 

I  year. 

11.50 

WIDE  WORLD  NEWS  ASSOCIATION 

(Postage  included/ 

303,  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A.  | 

ADVERTISING 

RATES  : 

1 

H.  H.  CONGER  Co. 

i  insert  per  inch. 

2.00 

Higgins  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 

3  inserts  per  inch 

5-00 

H.  H  CONGER  Co; 

6  inserts  per  inch 

9-00 

Holbrock  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  U  S  A. 

“JINTAN’S  MEDICINAL  T00TH=P0WDER” 


SCIENTIFIC  EXCELLENCE 

Perfected  by  the  Labour  of  Four  Medical  Professors 
HEAD  OFFICE: 

H.  M0RI5HITA  CO. 

OSAKA,  JAPAN 


Morishila  Chemical  Works  No.  1 :  .  .  Tamahori-cho,  Osaka 
vMorishita  Chemical  Works  No.  2:  .  .  Mikanohara,  Kyoto  Prefecture 

Morishita  Tokyo  Warehouse:  ....  Kandadm,  Tokyo 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Jintan  Koshi:  ....  Tientsin,  China 

Jintan  Koshi:  ....  Hankow,  China 

Jintan  Koshi:  ....  Bombay,  India 

Jintan  Koshi:  ....  Semarang,  Java,  East  Indies 

Jintan  Stutchosho:  .  .  Shanghai,  China 
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UNIVERSAL  PICTURES  THE  internationally  advertised  PICTURES  OF  world  famous  MERIT  and  REPUTATION 

-POLICY  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  ALL  OUR  PATRONS  IN  JAPAN  COVERING  THE  1925  SEASON i- 


WE  WILL  PRESENT  THREE  TIMES  AS  MANY  SUPER  PICTURES  AS  ALL  THE  REST  AND  BETTER  THAN  ALL 


40  Super- Length  Pictures  in  52  Weeks 
100  Feature  Length  Pictures  in  52  Weeks 
A  20  Reel  Program  Every  Week  in  1925 


MARY  PHILBIN 
REGINALD  DENNY 
VIRGINIA  VALLI 
NORMAN  KERRY 
CLARA  BOW 
JACK  HOXIE 
VIOLET  LA  PLANTE 
PERCY  MARMONT 
ALMA  .  UBENS 
JOHNNY  HARRON 
GLADYS  BROCKWELL 
ROBERT  ELLIS 
ETHEL  CLAYTON 


SOME  OF  OUR  STAR  ARTISTS 


ANNA  0-  NILSSON 
HOOT  GIBSON 
LAURA  LA  PLANTE 
BILLY  SULLIVAN 
RUTH  CLIFFORD 
WILLIAM  DUNCAN 
EILEEN  SEDGWICK 
FORD  STERLING 
HELENE  EDDY 
PAT  O'MALLEY 
ELEANOR  FAIRE 
TOM  SANTSCHI 
ROBERT  AGNEW 


MADGE  BELLAMY 
HOUSE  PETERS 
MAY  McAVOY 
LON  CHANEY 
PATSY  RUTH  MILLER 
WILLIAM  DESMOND 
MARY  ASTOR 
EUGENE  O’BRIEN 
JOSIE  SEDGWICK 
GEORGE  HACKATHORNE 
WINIFRED  BRYSON 
JACK  DEMPSEY 
GEORGE  LARKIN 


PAULINE  FREDERICK 
LIONEL  BARRYMORE 
BABY  PEGGY 
CHAS.  DE  ROCHE 
WANDA  WILEY 
HERBERT  RAWL1NSON 
MISS  DU  PONT 
KENNETH  HARLAN 
EILEEN  PERCY 
HAYDEN  STEVENSON 
EDITH  JOHNSON 
WARREN  KERRIGAN 
FORREST  STANLEY 


ALREADY  BOOKED  TO  APPEAR  IN  THE 
BEST  THEATRES  ALL  OVER  JAPAN 


IN  TOKYO 


YOKOHAMA 
OSAKA  .  . 


NIPPON-KAN,  Asakusa  Park 
MUSASHINO-KAN,  Shinjiku 
TEIKOKU-KAN,  Akasaka,  Tameike 
GINZA  CINEMA,  City 

SHIBUYA-KAN,  Shibuya,  &  Many  Olhers 

ODEON-ZA,  Isezaki-eho 

SHIKISHIMA  CLUB,  Nanchi  Theatre  St. 
LUNA  PARK,  Shinsekai 


KINEMA  CLUB,  Shinkaiehi 
KINEMA  CLUB,  Shinkyogoku 
HAKATA  and  NAGASAKI 


HOKKAIDO  &  KOREA . PRINCIPAL  THEATRES 


AND  THERE 
ARE  LOTS  {gC 

MORE  AS  WELL 


Pt'sIJ'nl,  Untemrf  FMiim  Corpora"™ 

the  wizard  or  filmdom 

CARL  LAEMMLES1  MESSAGE  YoJAPANT— ' "  May  the  New  Year  bring 
clearer  understanding— renewed  harmony— closer  co-operation,  to  UNIVERSALS 
GREAT  PUBLIC  IN  JAPAN,  I  pledge  my  best  energies  to  this  end  by  both 
precept  and  example.”-  Carl  Laemmle 


WHEREVER  YOU 
GO  IN  JAPAN 
UNIVERSAL 
WILL  ENTERTAIN 
—  YOU  — 
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MITSUBISHI  GOSHI  KAISHA 

(MITSUBISHI  COMPANY) 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1893  Cable  Address  IWASAKI” 

CAPITAL:  -  -  -  -  Yen  120,000,000  HEAD  OFFICE MARUNOUCHI,  TOKYO 

Partners : — Baron  KOYATA  IWASAKI  (President) ;  Baron  HISAYA  IWASAKI 

ESTATE  DEPARTMENT  (Controlling  Estates  and  Buildings) 

Cable  Address “  IWASAKILAD  " 


Mitsubishi  Zosen  Kabushiki  Kaisha 

(M1TAJ3ISHI  SHIPBUILDING  &  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD.) 

Cable  Address  ■“  1WASAKISIP  ” 

SHIPBUILDERS;  ENGINE,  BOILER  AND  MACHINERY  MAKERS 

CAPITAL .  Yen  30,000,000 

Head  Office  :  Marunouchi,  Tokyo 
Dockyard  &  Engine  Works  ".—  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Hikoshima 
Arms  Works Nagasaki 
Laboratory  Tokyo 


Mitsubishi  Seitetsu  Kaisha,  Limited 

(MITSUBISHI  IRON  &  STEEL  COMPANY,  LIMITED) 

Cable  Address : — 18  IWASAKIRON  M 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL 

CAPITAL...  . . . .  —  Yen  25,000,000 

Head  Office  —Marunouchi,  Tokyo 
Foundry : — Kenjiho,  Ghosen 


Mitsubishi  Soko  Kabushiki  Kaisha 

(MITSUBISHI  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY,  LIMITED) 

Cable  Address 18 IW ASAKISOK  ” 

LANDING,  SHIPPING  AND  FORWARDING  AGENTS;  STEVEDORES;  WHARFINGERS; 
CUSTOM  BROKERS;  WARAHOUSEMEN 


CAPITAL... 


Yen  10, 000, €00 


Head  Office  ".—Marunouchi,  Tokyo 
Warehouses: — Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kobe,  Moji,  Yokohama 


Mitsubishi  Kogyo  Kaisha,  Limited 

(MITSUBISHI  MINING  COMPANY.  LIMITED) 

Cable  Address : — “  IWASAKIMIN  ” 

PRODUCERS  OF  COAL,  METALS  AND  OTHER  MINERALS 

CAPITAL . .  Yen  100,000,000 

Head  Office  Marunouchi,  Tokyo 

Mines  &  Collieries; — Osarizawa,  Ikuno,  Sado,  Bibai.  Tskashima,  Namazuta,  etc. 
Metallurgical  Works,  Refineries  and  Factories Osaka,  Naoshima 
Coke  Works Makiyama 
Mining  and  Metallurigicgl  Laboratory  :-Tokyo 
Branches  and  Agencies  Yokohama,  Moji,  Wakamatsu,  Nagasaki,  Karatsu, 
Otaru,  Hakodate,  etc. 

Mitsubishi  Kaijo  Kasai  Hoken  Kabushiki  Kaisha 

(MITSUBISHI  MARINE  AND  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED) 

Cable  Address INSURER  ” 

UNDERWRITERS  FOR  MARINE,  FIRE,  TRANSPORT  AND  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

CAPITAL  .  Yen  5,000,000 

Head  Office Marunouchi,  Tokyo 
Branches  and  Agencies —Osaka,  Kobe,  London,  New  York,  etc. 


The  Mitsubishi  Bank,  Limited 

Cable  Address  IWASAKIBAK” 

GENERAL  BANKING  AND  EX.HANGE  BUSINESS 

CAPITAL . ,  .  Yen  50,000.000 

Head  Office Marunouchi,  Tokyo 
Branches -.—Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nagoya,  Otaru,  London, 
New  York,  Shanghai 


Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  Limited 

(MITSUBISHI  TRADING  COMPANY.  LlMtTED) 

Cable  Address: — "IWASAKISAL  TOKYO  n 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
BROKETS,  SHIP  OWNERS 


CAPITAL  ... 


Yen  15,000,000 


Head  Office: — Marupouehi,  Tokyo 

Branches  and  Agencies Handa,  Kobe.  Kure,  Moji,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Osaka, 
Otaru,  Sasebo,  Yokohama,  Berlin,  Dairen.  Hankow,  Harbin.  Hongkong, 
London,  Lyons,  New  York,  Paris,  Seattle,  Shanghai,  Singapore,  Seorabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tsihgtao,  Vladivostock,  etc. 


Mitsubishi  Nainenki  Kaisha,  Limited 

(MITSUBISHI  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINE  CO.,  LTD.) 

Cable  Address  ‘‘NAINENKI  TOKYO’ 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINES,  AIRCRAFTS, 
AUTOMOBILES,  ETC. 

CAPITAL  . -  -  5,000,000 

Head  Office —Marunouchi,  Tokyo 
Works Nagoya,  Kobe 


Mitsubishi  Denki  Kabushiki  Kaisha 

(MITSUBISHI  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD.) 

Cable  Address:— “IWASAKILEC  TOKYO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  GENERATORS,  MOTORS,  TRANSFORMERS  AND  OTHER 
ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

CAPITAL .  -  -  15,000,000 

Head  Office  :-Marunouchi,  Tokyo 
Works :— Kobe,  Nagoya 
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111  SILK  STORE 

BEST  STORE  FOR  YOU 

Dress  Material 
Shirts  and  Pyjamas 
Ladies'  Underwear 
Embroideries  &  Drawn  Work 


Orders  Executed  with  Care  and  Promptness 


OKU  SILK  STORE 


TOKYO: 

2-chome,  Moto  Sukiya-cho, 
Kyobashi, 

TEL.  GINZA  1390  &  1391 


YOKOHAMA : 

No.  51,  Benten-dori 
TEL.  No.  641 


miyako "hotel  SHIROKIY A 


KYOTO 

IS  STILL  OPERATING 

pi 

I  the  main  building  has  been  entirely 

RENEWED 

1  thirty-five  rooms  have  been  added 

Ip  | 

I  Luxuriously  Furnished— 

ill  All  Modern  Conveniences 


—  ELEVATORS  — 

TELEPHONES :  337,  338  &  841 

M.  HAMAGUCHI.  Manager 


department  store 
SAKAISUJI.  OSAKA 

OFFERS  AN  EXTENSIVE  VARIETY  OF 
JAPANESE  AND  IMPORTED  GOODS 

for 

X’mas  &  New  Year 
“BARGAIN  SALES” 


RESTAURANTS  on  6th.  and  8th  Floors 

( Japanese  and  Foreign  Meals) 


-  ■  f  ..'.I  .  •  *  ■  -  1 
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E  V 


FOUNDED  .  .  . 


REORGANIZED 


1902  &  1923 


SUZUKI  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Capital  Subscribed 
Capital  Paid-up  .  . 


Yen  80,000,000 
„  50,000,000 


IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  STAPLE  PRODUCTS. 
MANUFACTURES’,  SHIPPING  AND  INSURANCE  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS. 


HEAD  OFFICE  .  .  . 
LONDON  OFF  CE  .  . 
NEW  YORK  OFFICES 


10,  Kaigran-dori  (Bund),  Kobe,  JAPAN 
29,  Mincing:  Lane,  E.C.,  3. 

220,  Broadway,  end  295,  Fifth  Avenue 


•■iiHiiiiiimiiiiiiimMiimimiiiiiimiiimimimiiiimmmmmiiiiimiHiiiiHiiimiiiiimiiiimHiiiinmiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumn'iiiiL 

T0Y0  RISEN  KA1SHAI 


S.S-  "TENYO  MARU" 


HONGKONG,  SAN  FRANCISCO  LINE 

1  Via  SHANGHAI,  NAGASAKI,  KOBE,  YOKOHAMA  and  HONOLULU 

I  FLEET  | 

1  S.S.  “TAIYO  MARU”  S.S.  “TENYO  MARU”  S.S.  “SHINYO  MARU”  | 
|  S.S.  “KOREA  MARU”  S.S.  “SIBERIA  MARU”  f 

I  HONGKONG,  JAPAN,  SOUTH  AMERICA  SERVICE  I 

I  BETWEEN  ORIENT  and  SOUTH  AMERICA  via  SAN  FRANCISCO 

|  LOS  ANGELES,  MEXICO,  PANAMA,  CALLAO,  ARICA  IQU1QUE  and  VALPARAISO  1 

|  S.S.  "ANYO  MARU”  S.S.  “GINYO  MARU” 

I  S.S.  “RAKUYO  MARU”  S.S.  “BOKUYO  MARU” 


OTHER  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  AT:  | 

SEATTLE.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND.  BUENOS  AIRES,  BOMBAY,  CALCUTTA,  SOURABAYA,  § 
SINGAPORE,  HONGKONG,  SHANGHAI.  HANKOW.  TIENTSIN,  TSINGTAU,  DAIREN.  VLADIVOSTOK,  g 
HARBIN,  ANTOKEN,  KEIJO,  TA1HOKU,  TAINAN.  TAKOW.  TOKYO,  YOKOHAMA,  OSAKA^  NAGOYA,  = 
SHIMONOSEKI.  YOKOSUKA,  KURE.  SASEHO.  MA'ZURU.  OTARU  AND  HAKODAiE.  y 

. . . . . . . . . in . . . nii»n®mimiiinn!iiiiiiiunininiiminniiiiiiiininniiiui5 
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O.S.K.  LINE 

RUNNING  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


1  HEAD  OFFICE:  Tokyo  Marine  Insurance  Co,,  Building 
|  Yokohama  ...  No.  1,  Yamashita-cho  Nagasaki  .  .  .  Holme  Ringer  Co.  I 

|  Kobe . No.  7,  Bund  Manila ....  Chaco  Building  1 

|  Hongkong  .  .  .  King's  Building  Cable  Address:  "  TOYOKISEfP’ 

Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiieiiiiiiiiiiii  iEiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiniimiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini(niiiiiiimf'i:iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii||||,|„|||i|..1!i|,|||= 


HAED  OFFICE  .  .  OSAKA,  JAPAN 

ESTABLISHED . 1884 

CAP.TAL  .......  ¥100.000.000 

FLEET . 140  Steamers 

TONNAGE . 450.000  Ton  Gross 


S.S.  HORAI  MARU 
FLOATINO  PALACE  OS 

KOBE-KEELUNQ  LINE 


,.  S.  KURENAI  MARU 

T  COMFOBTADLE  EXCCRJIOS  BOAT  Ol 

OSAKA-BEFPU  LINE 


PRINCIPAL  REGULAR  SERVICES 


PUGET  SOUND  LINE  ... 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  LINE 
KOBE-KEELUNG  LINE  ... 
OSAKA-DAIREN  LINE  ... 
OSAKA-TSINGTAU  LINE 
OSAKA-TIENTSIN  LINE... 
OSAKA-BEPPU  LINE  (Inland  Sea) 


FORTNIGHTLY 

TEN  SAILINGS  A  YEAR 

SIX  SAILINGS  A  MONTH 

SEMI-WEEKLY 

SEMI-MONTHLY 

SIX  SAILINGS  A  MONTH 

DAILY 


VARIOUS  OTHER  SERVICES 

BETWEEN  PORTS  IN  JAPAN  AND  CHINA,  JAVA,  INDIA,  EUROPE,  AUSTRALIA,  Etc. 


OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA 

(OSAKA  MERCANTILE  STEAMSHIP  CO..  LTD.) 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

TOKYO,  YOKOHAMA,  OSAKA,  KOBE,  MOJI,  BEPPU,  DAIREN,  TIENTSIN, 
KEELUNG,  HONGKONG,  SHANGHAI,  SINGAPORE,  TAiSjSlA,  Etc.' 
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THE  JAPAN  TIMES 


The  Successor  to  the  First  Established  English  Newspaper  in  Japan 
The  Most  Widely  Circulated  English  Newspaper  in  Japan 
The  Most  Readable  English  Language  Newspaper  in  Japan 

The  Most  Valuable  Foreign  Advertising  Medium  in  Japan  | 
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THE  KANDA ((ffl)) BANK,  LTD. 


Capital  Subscribed 

Reserve  Fund 


-  -  Yen  10,000,000 

-  Yen  2,845,000 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

26,  Sakamoto-*,  Klhonbashi-ku, 

TOKYO,  JAPAN. 

Cable  Address-: 

“  MOM1JIBANK  -  TOKYO.” 

Code  Used : 

'  Bentley’s,  Lieber’s,  Standard 
and  5-Letters. 


BRANCHES : 

1 9,  Imabashi  2-chome,  Higashi-ku  [ 
OSAKA,  JAPAN. 


Shijodori  Pligashinodoin, 
Shimokyo-ku, 
KYOTO,  JAPAN. 


Hirokojidori  (Corner)  Misono, 
Mr.  RA1ZO  KANDA,  President.  Naka-ku,  NAGOYA,  JAPAN. 


Besides  general  banking  business,  we  paying  interest  on  deposits,  Transactions  in 
investment  securities  and  their  safe  keeping,  are  important  functions  of  our  service. 

Nearness  to  the  markets  enables  us  to  handle  securities  with  care  and  promptitude, 
cj  We  invite  you  to  place  with  us  every  order  of  this  character. 

|"£SHSHSSSa5H5H52S2S2S2SHSESKHS252S25£S23'2S?SE£  S^SlSSSaSHSESEEZS^SHSaffSffSSESHSaSESSSSSHSHSHSSSaSHSHSaSSSHSESHSaSESHSESHSiiSaSHiV 


FUJI  GAS  SPIHMING  C0„  LTD 

(FUJI  GASU  BOSEKI  KABUSHIKI  KAISHA) 

Manufactures  and  Distributors; 

1.  SILK  YARN  AND  SILK  CLOTH 

2.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER 

Home  Office  and  Tokyo  Agency; 

SAKAMOTO-CHO,  NIHONBASHI-KU,  TOKYO 

Osaka  Branch : 

2-CHOME,  NAKANO-SHIMA,  KITA-KU,  OSAKA 

Plants; 

Oyama  Factory :  Oyama-machi,  Shidzuoka-ken 
Onagigawa  Factory;  Oshima-machi,  Tokyo-Fu 
Hodogaya  Factory;  Hodogaya-machi,  Kanagawa-Ken 
Kawasaki  Factory  Kawasaki-machi,  Kanagawa-Ken 
Nagoya  Factory;  Nishi-Biwa-machi,  Nagoya 
Ohita  Factory;  Ohita  City,  Ohita-Ken 
Honjo  Factory ;  Honjo-machi,  Saitama-Ken 
Nakatsu  Factory;  Nakatsu-machi,  Ohita-Ken 
Gifu  Factory:  Kano-machi,  Gifu-Ken 
Osaka  Factory;  Chifune-machi,  Osaka-Fu 
Anto  Factory:  Rokurloko,  Anto-Ken,  China 
Tsingtao  Factory:  Tsingtao,  China 


Cable  Address : 
"KOKUSAISEN,”  Kobe. 
u  K AWAKiSEN,”  Kobe. 


fit 


K”  LINE 


Cedes  Used : 

Bentley’s,  Kendall’s,  Scott's  10th  Edition, 
A  B.C.  5th  and  6th  Editions. 


COMBINED  SERVICES  OF 

Kokusai  Kisen  Kabushiki  Kaisha 
Kawasaki  Kisen  Kabushiki  Kaisha 
Kawasaki  Dockyard  Company,  Ltd. 

HEAD  OFFICE: . No.  8,  The  BUND,  KOBE. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OFFICES: 

Baltic  House,  LeadenhaM  Street,  LONDON.  .  .  Cable  Address ;  44  Kokusaiaen  &  Kawasaki." 
1,  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  ........  Cable  Address:  “  Kokusaiisen  «§b  Kawafeisen.” 

914  Lewis  Building,  Portland,  Ore.,  U.S.A.  .  .  Cable  Address:  44  Kokusaisen  Kawakisen.” 


AGENTS: 

SUZUKI  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  60  Mark  Lane,  LONDON . Cable  Addres. 

SUZUKI  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  220  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 
SUZUKI  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1013  Board  of  Trade  Building, 


Suzukoku.” 
Cable  Address  :  44  Suzufune.” 


Portland.  Ore.,  U.S.A.  .  Cable  Address :  14 Kline” 


TOTAL  FLEET: . 102  STEAMERS:  791,021  T.D.W. 


SERVICES: 

EUROPE -JAPAN...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  .. 

ITALY  -  STATES  AND  VICA  VERSA  . 

NEW  YORK  -  JAPAN . 

NEW  YORK  -  HAMBURG  AND  VICA  VERSA  .. 

NEW  YORK  ROUND  -  THE  -  WORLD  Via  PANAMA  AND  SUEZ  CANALS 


Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Fortnightly. 

Fortnightly. 

Monthly. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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ESTABLISHED  1887 


Capital  Subscribed 

Capital  Paid-up  .  .  •  • 

Reserves . 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  (including  Trans¬ 
fer  from  Last  Term)  .  • 


Yen  60,000,000,000 
„  28,595,737,500 

„  39,823,483,736 

„  16,882,058,937 


Head  Office:  .....  TOKYO 
Business  Headquarters:  HYOGO 


SANJI  MUIO,  President 


Manufactured  Goods:  — 

Cotton  Yarn,  Cotton  Fabrics,  Spun  Silk  Yarn, 
Spun  Silk  Fabrics,  Raw  Silk,  Dyed,  Bleached 
Printed,  White -Finished  Goods,  &c. 


WdVmVAVWVWWWWWiiWVAVWM'AVyVVNWmY^ 


Cable  Address  s  Codes  Used : 

"  KAWAKlSEN,  Kobe.  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code,  Kendall's  Verbatim 

Telephones !  and  Phrase  Code,  A.B.C.  5th  &  6th  Editions 

Sannomlya  3933,  3844  and  3822.  a«d  Scott's  Code  10th  Edition. 

KAWASAKI  RISEN  KABUSHIKI  KAISHA, 

AND 

SHIPPING  DEPARTMENT, 
KAWASAKI  DOCKYARD  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Number  of  the  Combined  Fleet  in  Being :  45. 

Aggregate  Tonnage:  320,000  T.D.W. 


HEAD  OFFICES: 

No.  8,  KAIGAN-DORI,  KOBE. 


SUPERINTENDEN  T  OFFICES  : 

27,  LEADENHALL  STREET  . Cable :  "  KAWASAKI  LONDON." 

I  BROADWAY  . Cable:  "  KAWAKlSEN  NEW  YORK." 

914,  LEWIS  BUILDING . Cable :  "KAWAKlSEN  PORTLAND." 

AGENTS  : 

SUZUKI  8s  Co. -LONDON . 29  MINCING  LANE  ...Cable :  "SUZUKI  LONDON." 

NEW  YORK . 220  BROADWAY . Cable:  "  KANETA1SU  NEW  YORK." 


LONDON  . 

NEW  YORK . 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


KAWASAKI  DOCKYARD  CO., 

LIMITED. 


1  *  >  •  .  ■■  ™  w  '  ‘  I  /  \  I  *e  I  J  I  i  x  I  ▼  I  T  . 

NAVY  Ss  RAILWAYS  6s  TO  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS. 

KOBE. 

ESTABLISHED  1870. 

SHIPBUILDERS.  ENGINEERS,  ELECTRICIANS.  STEEL 
MAKERS  8c  REPAIRERS.  LOCOMOTIVE  &  AEROPLANE 
BUILDERS  8c  SHIP  OWNERS. 


BRANCHES: 
HVOGO,  KOBE 

STEEL  FOUNDRY,  BAR  MILL  &  RAILWAY  SHOPS. 


FUKIAI,  KOBE 

PLATE  MILL. 

BUILDERS  OF 

BATTLESHIPS,  CRUISERS.  TORPEDO-BOATS,  DESTROYERS  8c 
SUBMARINES. 


ALSO  BUILDERS  OF 

FIRST-CLASS  HIGH-SPEED  OCEAN  STEAMERS  Sc  MOTOR 
SHIPS  OF  THE  LARGEST  SIZE  AND  POWER. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CURTIS  TURBINES,  DIESEL  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  SUPERHEATERS,  RAILWAY 
AND  ELECTRIC  CARRIAGES,  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY,  GIRDERS.  BRIDGES, 
TOOLS,  STEEL  PLATES,  BARS,  SHAPES,  ETC. 
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HAVE  YOU  A  BUILDING  PROBLEM? 

During  the  last  twenty  years  Truscon  building  service  has  been  extended  into  every  corner  of  the  civilized  world. 

An  extensive  organization  of  engineering  experts  has  been  developed  in  order  to  render  full  service  to  the  users  of  the  various 

Truscon  Products 

The  science  of  engineering  is  as  broad  as  the  universe  and,  because  of  its  many  ramifications,  is  correspondingly  difficult  to  define. 
Perhaps  the  most  apt  definition  of  Truscon  Engineering  is  that  it  is  schooled  to  accomplish  the  most  for  the  least  money. 

The  service  of  this  engineering  organization,  backed  by  an  up-to-date  modem  manufacturing  plant,  is  at  your  service  by  asking  for 
the  same. 


PLANT  AT  KAWASAKI. 


Truscon  Products.  Copper  Steel  Standard  Buildings  for  factories,  for  warehouses,  for  any  industrial  and  commercial  building. 
Reinforcing  Steel  of  all  types;  Steel  Windows  and  mechanical  operators  for  same. 

Steel  Joists,  Wire  Mesh,  Concrete  Road  Products,  Foundry  Flasks,  Metal  Lath  and  Hy-Rib — every  building  product 
required  for  Fireproof  Construction,  also  Waterproof  ings,  Cement  Hardeners  and  other  Chemical  Paints  and  Products. 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY  ©F  JAPAN, 

TOKYO. 


Branches :  — YOKOHAMA,  OSAKA,  NAGOYA,  KOBE  and  FUKUOKA. 


•.”.v.-.vw.w,\v^.v.\v.v.v.v.v.v.".-.-.v.v.^-.vv.v.v%^.-.v.v^%v.w.v.^w.vwv.v.%w,%wa-axvv.v.-.\vvaw.v%vv.vv.\w.-.sv.\%v.v.-.v.v.-.v.-,. 
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THE  TOKYO  STATION  UNHARMED  BY  EIRE  OR  EARTHQUAKE. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RAILWAYS,  tokyo 
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1. 

2. 


KINKAKUJI.  "GOLD  PAVILION,  muiu. 

rwn  M0ST  RELIABLE 

1  W  U  I  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  TRAVELLERS 


JAPAN  TOURIST  BUREAU 

HEAD  OFFICE : 

TOKYO  STATION  IN  JAPAN 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

c/o  TRAFFIC  BUREAU, 


NARA  PARK.  POPULARLY  KNOWN  AS  DEER  PARK. 


JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 


THE  ODORI.  A  DRAMATIC  DANCE  IN  OLD  TIME  COSTUME. 


raised  on  account  of  the  recently  enacted  "  luxury  duty. 

Ived  that  the  member  hotels  should  not  raise  their  rates,  notwith- 


TRAVEL  EXPENSES  IN  JAPAN  NOT  INCREASED 

Many  ..avail,,,  anxioo.  ,o  viail  Japan  arc  .aid  ,o  bp  lttdatil  to  corn,,  dcla.rnd  by  .be  anoncnu.  iJ.a  .ha,  b.««l  in  Japan  hav,  b„n  pon.idar.bly 

-  -  —  - — •*-  - 

-  **  -  «*  ™*  “  mTa  i,  T,  St.  «p—  A  Japan 

F::Tntl.trft“ho,A.b  .f  y»  m  ^  ^  $5.» « ^ a.  -w™*  *■*«  •«*  *•  — ■  ,,,r“  "~u  a"d-‘,‘.,t“o°"  *- 

id  don't  be  afraid  to  plan  your  trip  to  Japan  next  spring.  Conditions  here 


increased,  in  fact  in  many  places  they  have  even  been  lowered. 


Don't  be  misled  by  erroneous  information.  £ 


s  practically  normal  once  more,  and  this  is  a  country  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 


Japan  is  provided  with  a  comprehensive  network  of  efficiently  equipped  government  lines,  extending 
over  approximately  7,506  miles,  and  of  some  2,732  miles  of  private  lines.  Each  year  sees  new  improve¬ 
ments  made  and  novel  departures  introduced  in  the  government  railway  service,  to  ensure  comfort :  and 
even  luxury  of  accommodation  and  to  encourage  tours  and  travel  at  large  Besides,  luither  facilities  are 
offered  by  the  operation  of  ferry  boats  equipped  with  up-to-date  accommodation,  in  order  to  cany  out 
through  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  the  Continent  and  between  tie  different  islands 
forming  Japan  proper.  Trains  de  Luxe.  Express  Tr  ias. -and  Through  Trains,  with  dining  and  sleeping 
cars  attached  are  in  daily  operation  on  the  trunk  and  other  principal  lines  for  the  convenience  of  long 
distance  passengers.  The  excellent  accommodation  in  the  trains.' in  conjunction  with  the  provision  ot 
railway  hotels,  secures  for  foreign  tourists  every  convenience  and  comfort  which  modern  civilization  has 
made  possible. 

There  are.  on  the  one  hand,  through  booking  arrangements  to  and  from  the  neighboring  lands, 
and  on  the  other  arrangements  exist  for  the  issuing  of  interchange  tickets  between  Japanese  and  Chinese 
puts  of  call,  with  the  chief  trans- Pacific  and  Suez  steamer  lines,  with  a  view  to  enabling  passengers  to 
break  the  monotony  of  a  sea  voyage  by  overland  journeys. 

Railway  tickets  as  well  as  full  information  as  to  Japan  are  obtainable  in  and  out  of  Japan  at  the 


licktt  agencies  of  ihe  A.  B.  Nordisk  Resebureau.  American  Express  Company.  Japan  Tounst  Bureau,  and 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  and  at  certain  principal  hotels  in  the  country. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  triple  alliance  among  the  Government  Railways,  the  Japan  Tourist 
Bureau  and  the  Japan  Hotel  Association.  The  said  Bureau  and  Association  are  organized  solely  with  a 
view  to  afford, ng  foreign  travellers  as  much  convenience  and  comfort  as  possible  as  regards  their ^travel 
and  sojourn  in  our  country  The  closest  relation  has  been  maintained  between  these  three  to  effect  co 
operation  in  the  treatment  of  foreigners  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

******* 

The  absolute  suspension  of  traffic  in  the  "affected  districts  by  the  terrible  earthquake  »nd 1  fire s  of 
September  1  1923.  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  Ii  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Japanese  Government 
Railways  have  accomplished  wonders  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  system  in  so  short  a  time,  and  tram 
accommodations  and  equipments  are  far  more  improved  than  before  the  earthquake.  j*r* 

now  being  conveyed  with  the  utmost  care  and  attenhon  Express,  sleeping  and  dimng  ^rs  stahon 
service,  and  railway  hotels  are  now  being  maintained  at  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  to  the  .abs 
faction  of  passengers  And  freight  is  being  transported  most  satisfactorily. _ _ _ _ 


THREE  FAITHS  OPEN 
CONVENTION  TODAY 


First  National  Religions  Con¬ 
vention  Draws  1,500 
//)  Delegates  Here 


UNIFIED  WORK  IS  SOUGHT 


Two  Members  of  Cabinet  And 
Other  Notables  To  Ad¬ 
dress  Gathering 


Fifteen  hundred  delegates'  represent¬ 
ing  Christianity,  Buddhism  and  Shinto 
will  assemble  at  2  o'clock  this  after-] 
noon  in  the  Young  Men’s  Association 
Hall  at  Aoyama  for  the  first  National 
Convention  of  Religions  held  in  Japan. 
Most  of  the  delegations,  coming  from 
practically  every  Prefecture  had  al¬ 
ready  arrived  in  Tokyo  last  night  for 
the  four-day  session  in  which  efforts 
will  be  made  to  produce  closer  unity 
in  both  social  and  educational  work 
of  the  three  dominant  faiths  in  the 
nation. 

The  gathering  will  open  with  the 
singing  of  the  Kimigayo,  the  national 
anthem,  and  will  be  addressed  by  the 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  Mr.  Keisuke 
Mochizuki;  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Mr.  Kazue  Shoda;  Governor  Hiratsuka 
of  Tokyo  Prefecture;  Mayor  Ichiki  of 
Tokyo  and  the  president  of  the  Central 
Social  Work  Association.  Mr.  Shin- 
ichiro  Imaoka,  a  well-known  Christian 
educator,  will  preside,  while  the  Rev. 
Kaikyoku,  Buddhist  priest  will  deliver 
‘he  opening  speech. 

In  response  to  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages  offered  by  the  leading  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  the  Rev.  Dozan  Sugi- 
moto,  representing  Buddhism;  Bishop 
Kogoro  Uzaki,  for  Christianity  and  the 
Rev.  Teisuke  Imaizumi  for  Shinto,  will 
deliver  addresses  today. 

Move  Found  Inevitable 

Following  this  part  of  the  program, 
a  special  song  for  the  convention  will 
be  sung  by  a  student  group.  In  the 
evening,  a  lecture  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Aoyama  Kaikan.  The  speakers 
on  this  occasion  will  be  Dr.  Tetsujiro 
Inouye,  honorary  professor  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  University,  on  “The  New  Ten¬ 
dency  of  Religion  and  Its  Significance”; 
Dr.  Shozo  Kono  on  the  “The  Essence 
of  Shintoism”;  Mr.  Toyohiko  Xagawa, 
Christian  social  worker,  on  “Humani¬ 
zation  of  Industry,”  and  the  Rev. 
Benkyo  Shiio,  Buddhist,  on  “ReligiouN 
Education  and  Educational  Religion.” 
The  meeting  will  be  presided  over  by 
the  Rev.  Soehiko  Noguchi  of  the  Hongo 
Church. 

A  variety  of  comments  have  been 
made  on  the  convention  by  persons 
interested  in  the  movement.  Mr.  Kai- 
seki  Matsumura,  a  veteran  leader',  who 
has  been  conducting  an  unaffiliated 
religious  insJUitution  known  as  the  Do- 


kai,  believes  that  -the  convention  is 
the  (logical  and  inevitable  outcomie 
of  the  present  religious  tendency.  Mr. 
Matsumura  was  brought  up  in  a  Con- 
fudian  family  and  later  became  a  Budd¬ 
hist.  He  found  Buddhism  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  however,  and  embraced  Christian¬ 
ity.  Discontented  with  all  these,  he 
finally  established  the  Dokai  10  years 
afro  and  has  been  preaching  religion 
in  his  own  way.  He  has  become  known 
as  a  scholar,  religious  leader  and  the 
author  of  many  books  on  religion. 
Capacity  For  Faiths  Here 
•The  Japanese  people  are  re'hgi'ous 
and  because  of  their  fertraordmary 
capacity  for  all  kinds  of  religions  are 
now  promoting  ithis  National 
tion  of  Religions.  The  invention  pro¬ 
poses  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Three  religions  in  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  work.  That  is  a  splendid  ho¬ 
ning  for  religious  co-operation.  I  hop 
however,  th-sJt  Raders  will  touch  upon 
the  more  essential  aspects  , of  religion 
in  the  future.  The  convention  at  least 
should  appoint  many  competent  per¬ 
sons  who  will  fearlessly  and  unreserv¬ 
edly  discuss  their  respective  faith  in 
the  light  of  history  and  modern  know¬ 
ledge.  , 

OSd  Theories  Repudiated 
"To  speak  frankly,  mo  intelligent 
person  today  believes  in  the  virgin 
birth  of  Jesns.  Research  reveals  that 


OI  Jesus.  -  j 

the  vicarious  attemement  of  Jesus  is 
no  more  than  a  Pauline  The 

Heaven  and  Hell  as  referred  in  the 
Bible  have  no  moral  or  religious  force 
unless  (they  are  interpreted  m  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  The  old  theory  was  shut¬ 
tered  long  ago  and  I  Took  forwai-d  to 
the  new  interpretation  of  Christianity 
as  its  hiope,  if  it  is  to  endure  as  a 
religion.  _  ,  ,,  . 

“The  same  is  true  with  Buddhism. 
Esoteric  Buddhism  was  founded  600 
' years  after  the  death  of  Gautama 
Buddha.  The  'Hokekyo,  a  sutra,  which 
■was  understood  as  the  last  message 
of  Buddha,  is  now  known  to  be  the 
product  of  the  time  about  600  years 
•after  his  death.  We  must  face  tacts 
las  facts.  Shinto  and  Confucianism, 
likewise  must  stand  the  test  oi  time. 
If  ’  th'ey  are  to  endure  as  religion  or 
ethics,  they  riiust  have  a  convincing 
value  as  such. 

Would  Simplify  Differences 

“If  the  religious  leaders  look  into 
the  essence  of  the  religions  they  con¬ 
firm  and  preach  accordingly,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  among  them  will  be  very 
much'  simplified'.  In  my  opinion,  the 
essence  of  Christianity  is  nothing  more 
than  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
Brotherhood  of  man.  The  teaching  of 
the  esoteric  Buddhism  is  the  state  of 
oneness  with  .Shjnyo — Gre.at  Seoul  or 
Absolute  Being,  for  a  lack  of  a  better 
term.  Confucianism  speaks  of  the  will 
of  Heaven,  which  is  the  religious  as¬ 
pect  of  the  .  doctrine.  The  essential 
doctrine  of  Shinto  may  be  represented 
in-  the  idea  of  Ameno-minakanushi-no 
kami. 

“These  are  the  frank  interpretations 
of  the  religions.  Many  religious 
lenders  know  this  but  refrain  from  ut¬ 
tering  it.'  I  want  to  hear  the  un¬ 
reserved  modern  interpretation  of  re¬ 
ligion  fearlessly  uttered.  I  am  of  the 


opinion  that  the  various  religions  ia 
ihe  civilized  world  would  'become  ulti¬ 
mately  like  various -religious  denomina- 

'tions  of  one  faith  if  they  were  inter-^ 
preted  in  a  way  comprehensive  to' 
modern  life.  The  National  Co«v,enn 
tion  of  Religions  is  a  great  step  for-> 
ward  in  the  realizati  on  •  of  the  neWj 
interpretation,  of  religion.”  • 


Buddhists,  Shintoists  and  Chris¬ 
tians  Open  First  Joint  Con- 
(  o  1  ference  Here 


TANAKA  PRAISES  PURPOSE 


Bishop  Uzaki  Tells  Gathering 
of  Experiences  at  Recent 
Jerusalem  Gathering 

The  first  national  convention  of  re¬ 
ligions  in  Japan  opened  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Association  Hall,  Aoyama, 
with  an  impressive  ceremony  attended 
by  more  than  1,500  Christian,  Bud¬ 
dhist  and  Shinto  delegates  from  all 
*1  parts  of  the  Empire.  Although  the 
delegates  differed  in  their  attire  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ‘religions  they  repre¬ 
sented,  they  blended  their  voices  in 
singing  Kimigayo,  the  national  an¬ 
them  of  Japan.  A  spirit  of  sincerity, 
good  will  and  singleness  of  purpose 
reigned  throughout  the  event. 

There  was  no  religious  service  of 
any  kind  for  the,  opening  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  occasion  was  marked  by 
the  reading  of  congratulations  from 
Premier  Tanaka;  Mr.  Keisuke  Mochi¬ 
zuki,  Minister  of  Home  Affairs;  Mr. 
Kazuye  Shoda,  Minister  of  Education; 
Governor  Hiratsuka  of  Tokyo-fu; 
Mayor  Ichiki  of  Tokyo  and  many  dig¬ 
nitaries  representing  Christian,  Shinto 
and  Buddhist  communities.  Buddhists 
were  preponderant  in  number,  being 
represented  by  550  delegates.  Shinto¬ 
ism  was  represented  by  260  delegates 
and  Christianity  by  150  delegates.  In 
addition  to  this,  more  than  640  scholars 
and  distinguished  persons  interested  in 
religion  participated  in  the  opening 
ceremony. 

The  messages  from  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  were  read  by  their  representa¬ 
tives.  The  'Premier’s  message  reads 
in  part: 

Tanaka  Lauds  Purpose 

“The  religious  world  of  Japan  is 
largely-  represented  by  Buddhism, 
Shintoism  and  Christianity.  Shinto  is 
the  expression  of  the  national  spirit 
richly  gifted  with  a  genius  for  as¬ 
similation.  The  foundation  of  the 
Oriental  civilization  has  been  aided  by 
Buddhism.  Christianity,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  essential  factors  of, 
the  Western  civilization,  has  been 
spreading  rapidly  in  modern  Japan. 
They  all  differ  in  their  starting  points . 
and  historical  backgrounds  but  their, 
ideals  are  one  and  the  same.  I  can 
not  help  congratulating  the  leaders 
of  the  three  religions  in  their  endeavor 
to  bring  about  this  ideal  in  harmony.” 


The  eonvbntion  was  presided  over  oy 
Mr.  Shinichiro  Iniaoka,  prominent 
-Christian  educator. 

Following  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem,  the  Rev.  Shinkyo  Michishige, 
Lord  Abbot  of  the  Zojo  Temple  in 
Shiba,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
convention  with  the  Rev.  Hiromiehi 
Kozaki,  of  the  Reinanzaka  Church  and 
the  Rev.  Issaku  Kanzaki,,  Shinto  priest, 
as  the  vice-chairman.  Following  the 
reading  of  the  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages  the  Rev.  Kaikyoku  Watanabc,  an 
eminent  Buddhist  scholar  and  priest, 
delivered  the  opening  address.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  religious 
revival  in  this  country.  He  explained 
the  aim  and  scope  of  the  convention, 
declaring  that  co-operation  of  religions 
in  social  work  can  be  brought  about 
without  impairing  the  freedom  in  any 
one  faith.  'He  also  urged  the  im¬ 
portance  of  respecting  the  historical 
background  of  all  religions. 

“Many  attempts  have  been  made  in 
(he  past  to  call  a  national  convention 
of  religion-s,”  he  said  in  his  speech. 
“The  movement  in  the  past  was  usual¬ 
ly  ipromoted  by  the  government.  The 
present  convention,  however,  was  calL 
ed  without  any  aid  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  called  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  three  religions  concern¬ 
ed.  By  the  co-operation  of  these  thr’ee 
religions,  we  may  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  world  peace.  I  hope  this  conven¬ 
tion  will  pave  the  way  for  holding  a 
world  convention  of  religions  in  the 
not  distant  future.” 

“The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
cease  to  indulge  in  mere  arguments,” 
said  the  Rev.  Teisukc  Imaizumi,  emin¬ 
ent  Shinto  leader,  in  his  congratula¬ 
tory  message.  “We  have  been  having 
all  too  many  ‘certain  serious  affairs.’ 
All  religious  workers  should  feel  their 
responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  such 
serious  incidents.  We  should  face  this 
national  crisis  with  a  united  front.  T 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  three 
religions  will  ultimately  and  inevit¬ 
ably  merge  into  one  just  as  an  amal¬ 
gamation  once  took  place  between  Shin¬ 
to  and  Buddhism.  Political  and  social 
corruption  is  widespread  and  we  are 
in  a  position  to  improve  the  situation. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  should 
be  interested  in  the  well  being  of 
humanity  in  all  walks  of  life.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  'be  competent  guides  for 
.politicians,  particularly  at  a  time  of 
national  crisis.” 

The  Rev.  Dozan  Sugimoto,  Lord 
Abbot  of  the  Soji  temple  in  Tsimimi, 
lead  a  message  of  congratulation.  In 

his  message  He  emphasized  that  the 
■co-operation  of  the  three  religions 
augured  well  for  the  well-being  of  the 
country. 

Bishop  Kogoro  Uzaki  of  the  Me¬ 
thodist  :  church  reported  his  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  world  convention  of 
Christirtn  workers  held  at  Jerusalem. 

“Many  world  contentions  of  various 
religions  have  been  and  are  about  to 
be  Held  in  different  parts  of  the 
world!”  said  Bishop  Uzaki,  "I  returned 
two  weeks  ago  fl‘om  one  of  the 
Christian  conventions  held  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  convention  was  attended 
by  delegates  representing  more  than 
50  countries.  At  this  gathering  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  what  attitude  we  should 
assume  toward  othor  religions. 

"The  convention  is  significant  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  delegates 
concurred  in  a  'view  that  Christianity 
should  accept  what  good  there  is  in 
I  other  religions  and  respect  their  re- 
|  spective  historical  backgrounds.  Tjie. 


convention  particularly  emphasized  tne 
futility-  ami  Injurious  e fleet  upon 

lriankTml  foF  "Unnstiahny  to  assume 

an~ attifucTe  ot  ■  superiority.  Such  ts~ 

tlie  aftitude  oT  "Christian  workers  to~ 

Ward  the  other  religions. 

"In  this  atmosphere,  1  as"  one  of  the 
Japanese  delegates,  suggested  many . 
good  qualities  of  the  Japanese  people 
and  the  prevailing  religions  in  this 
country  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
mysticism  of  Buddhism  and  the  Shinto 
ceremonies  and  b.tiildings  dnd  reverence 
for  the  dead.  I  also  reported  to  the 
convention  the  message  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  that  all  religidns  in 
Japan  are  treated  on  the  equal  basis. 
The  other  delegates  at  the  convention 
marveled  at  this  information,  declaring 
that  the  Japanese  Government  is  far 
ahead  of  other  governments  in  the 
treatment  of  religions. 

Sectional  Meetings  Are  Today 

“The  three  religions  that  are  meet¬ 
ing  in  this  convention  are  different  in 
their  methods  but  they  can  all  co¬ 
operate  for  the  improvement  of  society. 
Materialism  is  widespread  in  this  epun- 
try  and  the  workers  of  our  religions 
should  fight  against  this.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  is  impossible  if  one  of  the  re¬ 
ligions  assumes  an  attitude  of  superi¬ 
ority  to  the  others.  An  attitude  of 
‘the  chosen  religion’  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  mutual  understanding.” 

1  A  general  meeting  of  the  convention 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  for  half  an  hour  from  3  o'clock 
to  9.30  o’clock  this  morning.  From  9.30 
o’clock,  sectional  meetings  on  world 
peace,  thought,  social  work  and  re¬ 
ligious  feducation  will  be  held  in  vari¬ 
ous  conference  rooms  in  the  same 
building. 

Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  formerly  assistant 
secretary-general  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  will  preside  over  the  sec¬ 
tional  meeting  on  peace.  The  sec¬ 
tional  meeting  on  thought  will  be 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Masaharu  Anezaki, 
professor  at  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Rev.  ICeiki  Yabuki,  Bud¬ 
dhist,  will  be  the  chairman  of  the 
sectional  meeting  for  social  wobk, 
while  the  Rev.  Kajinosuke  Ibuka  will 
take  charge  of  the  section  on  religi¬ 
ous  education. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  will  be 
held  in  honor  of  the  delegates.'  At 

2  ■  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  the 
delegates  will  visit  the  Shinjuku  Im¬ 
perial  garden.  An  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  government  for 
the  delegates  to  visit  the  new  art 
gallery  in  the  outer  garden  of  Meiji 
Shrine  which  was  erected  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Emperor  Meiji. 


Reactionaries  Suspected  Of 
Causing  Tumult  During 
13)  General  Meeting 

‘NATIONAL  SPIRIT’  IS  ISSUE 


Disturbers  Claim  Delegates  In¬ 
sulted  Emperor  By  Denounc¬ 
ing  War  Trophies 

ENTIRE  HOUSE  CHALLENGED 

The  general  meeting  of  the  first 
National  Convention  of  Religions  yes¬ 
terday  morning  was  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  when  a  group  of  about  ten  men 
systematically  interfered  with  the 
progress  of  the  meeting  by  attempting 
to  introduce  insignificant  motions  de¬ 
manding  explanations  on  matters 
which  they  regarded  as  "inconsistent 
with  the  Japanese  national  spirit.” 

At  the  height  of  the  disturbance,  one 
of  the  men  occupied  the  floor  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  convention  send  a  re¬ 
presentative  to  China  to  comfort  the 
Japanese  garrison  there  “in  the  name 
of  humanity." 

When  his  action  was  resented  as  ir¬ 
relevant  he  stripped  off  his  coat  and 
challenged  the  audience  to  fistic 
combat.  Some  members  of  the  belliger¬ 
ent  group  were  reported  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  various  reactionary  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  city. 

The  most  disturbing  feature  of  the 
session  yesterday  was  that  this 
trouble  in  the  general  meeting  was 
carried  over  into  the  sectional  meet¬ 
ing  on  peace.  As  a  result,  the  peace 
meeting  was  shot  through  with  a  war¬ 
like  atmosphere.  The  convention 
wasted  more  than  two  hours  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  trouble. 

In  the  meantime,  other  sectional 
meetings  including  those  of  thought, 
social  work  and  religious  education 
went  on  smoothly.  All  of  them,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sectional  meeting  on  peace 
were  vfell  attended.  Many  interesting 
lectures  were  delivered  by  Christian, 
Buddhist  and  Shinto  delegates  who  are 
prominent  in  their  religious  fields. 

When  the  noisy  discussion  was 
brought  to  an  end,  the  sectional  meet¬ 
ing-  on  peace  took  up  the  subject  of 
urging  the  government  to  include  in 
school  text  books  various  matters 
which  are  conducive  to  the  "inter¬ 
national  idea.’’  The  bill  was  turned 
over  to  the  committee. 


The  resolution  for  the'  abolition  of 
racial  discrimination  reads: 

“Be  it  resolved: 

“That  the  National  Convention  of 
Religions  hopes  no  obstacle  shall  be 
laid  in  the  way  of  abolition  of  racial 
discrimination  and  natural  racial  de¬ 
velopment.’’ 

The  general  meeting  also  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

“Be  it  resolved: 

“That  che  National  Convention  of 
Religions  sends  greetings  to  the  Lea¬ 
gue  of  Nations  and  religious  and  peace 
organizations  in  all  countries  of  the 
world.’’ 

The  resolution  against  communistic 
movement  reads: 

“Be  it  resolved: 

"That  the  National  Convention  of 
Religions  expeats  to  destroy  the  com¬ 
munistic  movement  and  similar  move¬ 
ments  which  are  not  consistent  with 
the  character  of  our  country.’’ 

The  convention  issued  the  followinp 
declaration:  "The  degeneration  o| 


thought,  insecurity  of  'living  and  polj 
tical  corruption  are  the  three  regrej 
able  aspects  of  present  day  Japan. 
The  solution  of  these  problems  de¬ 
pends  upon  social  reform  and  creation 
of  a  new  culture.  The  unhealthy 
materialism,  however,  is  incapable  of 
effecting  this  social  reform  or  creating 
the  new  culture  desired.  We  believe 
that  this  can  be  achieved  only  through 
the  religious  faith  in  the  'highest  and 
profoundest  sense  of  the  world.  Tt 
behooves  us  religious  workers,  there¬ 
fore,  to  reflecic  upon  ourselves  and 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  realize  the 
true  meaning  of  what  is  meant  by 
‘The  Light  from  the  East’  in  the  way 
appropriate  in  the  era  of  Showa.” 


RELIGIONS  APPROVE 
ANTI-WAR  PACT  AND 
TEXTBOOK  CAMPAIGN 


Delegates  Favor  Inclusion  of 
of  International  Harmony 
Courses  in  Schools 


HIT  RACIAL  D.SCRIIVIINATION 


Disturbance  Again  Mars  Peace 
Discussions  As  Delegate 
iC,  Js\/„  Is  Ousted 

WJ - 

CLOSING  SESSION  TODAY 


The  sectional  meetings  on  the  third 
day  of  the  National  Convention  of  Re¬ 
ligions  yesterday  morning  were  rich 
in  enthusiasm.  Many  interesting  lec¬ 


tures  and  discussions  were  carried  on 
by  eminent  scholars  and  religious  lead¬ 
ers  representing  Christianity,  Budd¬ 
hism  and  Shintoism.  Every  room  was 
packed  to  capacity  and  discussions  on 
various  religious  topics  aroused  un¬ 
usual  interest. 

'Certain  members  in  the  peace  sec¬ 
tion,  however,  persisted  in  discussions 
that  again  amounted  almost  to  dis¬ 
order,  as  was  the  case  on  the  preceding 
day.  So  quarrelsome  were  they  in  their 
efforts  to  make  their  arguments  heard 
tha't  the  rest  of  the  members  finally 
protested  their  presence.  As  a  result 
Mr.  Takujiro  Shibafca,  principal  of  the 
Kokushi-kan  Middle  School,  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  session. 

Approve  Anti-War  Pact 

The  peace  section  adopted  three  re¬ 
solutions  approving  various  matters, 
including  the  American  treaty  outlaw¬ 
ing  war,  international  education  and 
abolition  of  racial  discrimination.  The 
first  resolution  read: 

"As  we  must  find  some  measure  !o 
prevent  war  in  order  ho  secure  the 
international  righteousness  and  jus¬ 
tice  and  'bo  increase  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  and  as  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  treaty  outlawing  war  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  America  will  con-;tirute  a 
great  force  in  expediting  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  international  peace,  be  it  re¬ 
solved: 

"That  the  National  Convention  of 
Religions  approves  the  contents  of  the 
proposed  treaty  and  hopes  for  its 
speedy  conclusion.” 

The  resolution  on  international  edu¬ 
cation  read: 

“As  true  world  peace  and  healthy 
patriotic  thought  depend  bo  a  groat 
extent  upon  the  cultivation  of  moral 
international  conception,  he  it  re¬ 
solved: 

“That  the  National  Convention  of 
Religions  hopes  the  educational  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  government  and  educa¬ 
tors  will  pay  special  attention  to  the 
need  of  including  the  national  text 
books  as  many  instructive  materials 
as  possible  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
international  conception.” 

A  resolution  to  be  considered  by  the 
Convention  was  drafted  yesterday  by 
the  committee  on  thought.  It  will  be 
discussed  in  the  general  meeting  this 
morning.  The  draft  points  to  the 
present  trend  of  thought,  social  unrest 
and  political  corruption,  as  the  great¬ 
est  menaces  for  the  well  being  of  the 
country.  A  healthy  improvement  of 
social  conditions,  it  is  stated,  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  a  stroke  of  mere 
materialism.  The  resolution  calls  for 
a  greater  effort  of  religious  workers 
for  a  moral  and  spiritual  uplifting 
of  the  people. 

Youth  Protection  Discussed 

The  social  work  section  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Mr.  Rokuichiro  Ono,  director 
of  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs. 
Many  interesting  discussions  took 
place  in  this  section,  including  sug¬ 
gestions  for  effective  protection  of 
youth,  abolition  of  woman  traffic,  pro¬ 
motion  of  harmony  between  social  out¬ 
casts  and  members  of  the  ordinary 
community,  problems  attending  child¬ 
ren  playing  in  parks  and  compounds 
of  temples  and  shrines  and  equipment 
for  their  protection.  The  section  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  11  to  open 


negotiations  with  the  government  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  establishment  of  n 
child  protection  bureau. 

The  sectional  meeting  on  religious 
education  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  representations  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  demanding  establishment  of  a 
religion  department  in  normal  schools, 
inclusion  of  religious  materials  in  text 
books,  establishment  of  a  research  in¬ 
stitute  in  the  Ministry  of  Education 
for  religious  education,  holding  of 
lecture  course  for  educators  for  the 
cultivation  of  religious  faith  and  in¬ 
clusion  of  religious  workers  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  for  compiling  text 
books.  The  section  also  approved  a  hill 
demanding  the  Children's  'Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Day  be  fixed  on  some  day  other 
than  Sunday. 

Many  instructive  lectures  were  de¬ 
livered  in  the  thought  section  includ¬ 
ing  the  address  by  Dr.  Masaharu  Ane- 
znki,  professor  at  the  Tokyo  Imperial 
University,  who  was  the  chairman  of 
the  section. 

“Faster  transportation  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effect  upon  the  spiritual  con¬ 
dition  of  mankind,"  was  Dr.  Anezaki’s 
novel  contention.  “In  the  age  of  ¥1 
taxis,  we  cannot  remain  in  the  same 
spiritual  condition  as  our  ancestors  in 
the  age  of  the  ox  cart.  The  class  dis¬ 
crimination  and  submission  can  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  imposed  upon  the  masses  due 
to  the  abundant  supply  of  materials 

I  resulting  from  mass  production  anu 
rapid  transportation. 

Inevitable  Result 

“This  condition  is  an  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  modern  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Human  being's  assume  the  neces¬ 
sary  mental  and  spiritual  attitude  com¬ 
mensurate  with  this  condition.  To 
suppress  this  mental  progress  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  it  remain  as  it  was  in 
the  feudal  age  is  to  attempt  to  return 
to  the  feudal  culture  and  civilization. 
This  is  impossible. 

“The  material  progress  has  been 
made  very  rapidly  but  the  social  life 
cannot  progress  so  swiftly.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  man  attempts  to  keep  abreast 
of  material  progress  that  he  becomes ; 
impatient,  obsessed  by  a  radical 
;  thought  and  finally  attempts  to  accom¬ 
plish  things  by  revolution. 

“Man  cannot  consume  or  possess  all 
he  manufactures  hut  he  is  anxious  to 
do  so.  It  is  this  mental  attitude  that 
gives  birth  fraud,  fights  for  power  and 
the  like.  As  a  result,  he  ceases  to 
esteem  the  value  of  the  products  of 
his  endeavor.  It  is  inevitable  that  he; 
becomes  extravagant  and  a  spendthrift. 

“The  rapid  progress  in  industry  and 
science  no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with 
human  happiness  but  mankind  n.ow  has 
•become  a  slave  to  what  he  manufac¬ 
tures.  To  escape  from  this  state,  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  Jearn  to  realize 
the  dignity  of  human  life." 

The  delegates  to  the  convention 
visited  the  Sinjyuku  Imperial  garden 
yesterday  afternoon.  In  the  evening, 
they  attended  a  lecture  meeting  at  the 
Young  Mens  Buddhist  Association  in 
Kongo  under  the  auspices  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Kyokei  Umada.  Dr.  Genchi 
Kato  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  “posi¬ 
tion  of  Shinto  in  the  world  of  reli¬ 
gions,”  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Armstrong  on 
“the  power  of  religion  on  the  national 
life,”  Dr.  Junichiro  Takakusu  on  “the 
possibility  of  religious  harmony”  and 
Dr.  Danjo  Ebina  on  the  “essence  of 
Christianity.” 


Talks  on  Peace  Tendency 
Dr.  Nitobe,  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  delivered  a  speech  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  tendency  of  international  peace. 
He  avoided  various  difficult  problems 
pending  between  nations.  He  declared, 
however,  that  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
lasting  international  peace  now  has 
dawned  upon  a  distant  horizon  if  one 
chooses  to  see  it. 

“The  International  Court  of  Justice 
has  been  sought  for  more  than  300 
years,"  he  said.  "The  desire  for  the 
international  peace  was  there  but  a 
.world  court  of  justice  was  not 
realized  until  nine  years  ago  due  to 
the  difficult  problem  of  appointing 
neutral  judges.  The  fervent  desire  to 
find  the  rational  solution  of  all  in¬ 
ternational  problems  and  to  find  the 
universal  point  of  view  and  interest 
among  nations  of  the  world  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  This  solved,  a  problem  that 
had  been  existent  for  300  years. 

“The  general  tendency  for  world 
peace  also  is  seen  in  the  increasing 
number  of  international  peace  confer¬ 
ences  held  since  1840.  During  a 
period  of  10  years  from  1840  to  1849, 
the  number  of  international  peace  con¬ 
ference  numbered  only  two.  From  18150 
to  1859,  similar  conference  were  held 
seven  times.  Conferences  held  from 
18G0  to  18G9  totaled  14  and  about  3G0 
international  conferences  have  been 
held  during  the  past  decade  or  so 
while  three  international  conferences 
are  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  Far 
East  shortly.  This  shows  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  world  eminently  is 
for  the  peace. 

“Foreign  educators  are  striving  to 
educate  school  children  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  other  countries.  Dr.  Holeolm 
of  Harvard  University  told  me  the 
other  day  that  the  doctrine  of  racial 
discrimination  is  no  longer  recognized 
by  the  intelligent  class  of  people  in 
the  West.  The  same  view  is  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  Jeremiah  Jenks  who  de¬ 
plored  racial  prejudice.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
reach  a  mutual  understanding.  The 
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ligious  performances  Vfi  the  '  school* 
The  meeting  appointed  a  committee  o 
eight  to  open  negotiations  with  th 
Ministry  of  Education.  During  th 
session,  Mr.  Keigen  Omura  and  M 
Kuniyoshi  Obara  delivered  lecture 
supporting  the-* bill. 

The  sectional  meeting  on  soci: 
work  was  very  active  during  the  mori 
ing.  The  meeting  was  opened  wit 
a  lecture  on  religion  and  social  woi 
by  Dr.  Keiki  Yaguki,  later  adoptii 
four  bills,  demanding  the  raising  of  tl 
prohibition  status  from  20  to  25  yea 
old,  elimination  of  sake  from  all  mee 
ings  of  religious  workers,  observart, 
of  Prohibition  Day  on  September  1  ar 
perfecting  equipment  for  prevention 


leprosy  and  protection  of  lepers.  Tl 
establishment  of  a  research  instit 
tion  for  religious  social  problems  wi 
approved  in  principle. 

Many  interesting  essays  were  re: 
in  the  sectional  meeting  on  though 
including  the  "Japanese  history  of  r 
ligion,”  by  Mr.  G.  Iida,  “Tl 
contact  of  the  Western  and  Eas 
cm  trends  of  thought  and  creation  i 
new  culture,’  by  Mr.  Hakumu  Kanek 
“The  effect  of  the  separation  of  Shii 
to  and  Buddhism  since  the  beginnin 
of  the  Meiji  era  upon  the  world  < 
thought  in  Japan,”  by  the  Rev.  Issak 
Kanzaki,  and  the  "National  spirit  an 
superstition”  by  Mr.  K.  Kobayash 
Mr.  Beiho  Takashima,  eminei 


Dissenters  Swarm  Over  Plat¬ 
form  as  Confusion  Sweeps 
Convention 


Amid  boisterous  and  riotous  scenes  | 
in  which  police  clashed  with  a  group  of 
twenty  reactionaries,  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Religions  in  its  final  ses¬ 
sion  yesterday  -adopted  resolutions 
bearing  on  international  peace  which 
the  disturbers  had  denounced,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  recommendations  by  loud 
acclamation. 

At  the  height  of  the  disturbance, 
the  Christian,  Buddhist  and  Shinto 
delegates  arose  to  their  feet  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  resolutions  which  included 
the  approval  of  the  American  anti-war 
treaty. 

Incidentally,  when  the  assembly 
stood  up  in  support  of  the  resolutions, 

'  ,•  small  group  of  disturbers  which 
had  been  present  at  every  general  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  convention,  was  revealed 
as  occupying  the  front  row  seats,  a 
vantage  point  from  where  they  had 
been  carrying  on  constant  demonstra¬ 
tions.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the 
I  presence  of  police  was  necessary  to 
curb  their  activities. 

5  Resolutions  Adopted 

The  convention  eventually  adopted 
five  resolutions  which  had  been  ap- 
ju-i  ved  by  the  various  sectional  meet¬ 
ings.  > 

It  also  was  announced  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  investigating  charges  against 
Dr.  Kitokuro  'Ikki,  Imperial  Household 
minister  accused  of  not  singing  the 
Kinvigayo  aloud,  that  the  minister  had 
responded  to  their  enquiries,  explain¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
singing  aloud.  Mr.  Ikki  added  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  sing  the  national 
anthem  aloud  in  the  future. 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
session  there  was  an  atmosphere  of 
pending  friction  which  finally  burst 
into  flame  when  Mr.  Tokujiro  Shibata, 
principal  of  the  Kokushi-kan  Middle 
School  declared  in  his  address  that 
one  of  the  delegates  in  the  sectional 
peace  conference  had  defended  the 
Chinese  responsible  for  the  Tsinan  in¬ 
cident. 

Immediately  the  dissenters  in  the 
first  row  were  on  their  feet  shouting 
violent  denunciations  upon  the  peace 
section.  Thousands  of  hand  bills 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
occasion  were  thrown  into  the 
air  as  the  small  group  of  disturbers 
jumped  upon  the  official  platform. 

The  convention  management,  fearing 
a  repetition  of  the  preceding  day’s 
disturbance  when  Rev.  Takudo  Ku- 
ruma,  well  known  Buddhist  priest  was 
beaten  about  the  face  and  head,  hur¬ 
riedly  summoned  police. 

The  arrival  of  police  provoked  the 
disturbers  to  new  denunciations  and 
when  they  refused  to  heed  the  official 
order  to  leave  the  hall,  were  rushed  by 
police.  During  the  ensuing  melee, 
chiefly  featured  by  pulling  andi  push¬ 
ing  a  man  with  long,  white  hair,  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  a  reactionary 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Shinto  priest,  began  an  eloquent  at¬ 
tack  on  the  peace  delegates. 

When  the  confusion  on  the  platform 
had  attained  its  highest.  Rev.  Sentavo 
Honda,  Buddhist  preacher  of  the  Ni- 
chiren  sect,  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  congregation  and  shouted  “Nam m- 
yo-ho-ren-ge-kyo"  with  his  clasped 
hands  held  before  his  up-turned  face, 
thus  invoking  the  aid  of  Buddha,  to 
to  calm  the  meeting.  The  Rav- Honda, 
it  will  be-  recalled,  called  on'  the  rate 
President  Wilson  at  the  White  House 
at  the  time  of  the  Japan-American 
Immigration  law ,  crisis  several  years 
ago,  and  performed' the  .same  religious 
observance,  to  the  gi'cat  surprise  -of 
the  President.  Th<A  invocation  for 
Buddha's  aid  failed  to  bring  peace. 
howevert  and  tj»e  chairman  finally  de¬ 
clared  10  miputes  of  intermission. 

Understanding  Sought 
During^ the  intermission,  the  officials 
of  the  convention  trie!  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  reactionary 
leaders.  As  a  result,  the  meeting  was 
reopened  peacefully,  the  chairman  'pro¬ 
posing  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  sec¬ 
tional  meetings.  The  Rev.  Kajinosuke 
Ibuka,  Christian  chairman  of  the  sec¬ 
tional  meeting  on  religious  education, 
read  his  repor^  without  interference. 
The  section  heard  nine  lectures  from 
!  prominent  religious  workers  and  scho¬ 
lars,  he  said.  ^  ^ 


ible  negotiation,  Mr.  Shibata  finally 
tccupied  the  floor.  In  his  speech,  he 
•iolently  denounced-  the  resolutions 
■doptecl  by  the  sectional  meeting  *  on 
nternational  peace  and  concluded  his 
,peech  with  a  proposal  for  the  general 
Jjeeting  to  refuse  to  accept  any  of  the 
"resolution's.  It  was  a  serious  moment 
Tor  the  officials  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
Imaoka,  chairman,  walked  to  the  front 
"part  of  the  platform  and  requested  the 
members  favoring  the  resolutions  to 
stand.  Practically  all  the  delegates 
stood  with  a  great  outburst  of  hand 
claping.  The  resolution  reads: 

“As  we  must  find  some  measure  to 
prevent  war  in  order  to  secure  interna¬ 
tional  righteousness  and  justice  and( 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  as  we  firmly  believe  that  the  treaty 
outlawing  war  as  proposed  by  Amer¬ 
ica  will  constitute  a  great  force  in 
expediting  the  realization  of  interna- 
-tiomal  peace,  be  it  resolved: 

“That  the  National  Convention  of 
Religions  approves  the  contents  of  the 
proposed  treaty  and  hopes  for  its 
I  speedy  conclusion.” 

I  The  resolution  on  international  edu¬ 
cation  reads: 

“As  true  world  peace  and  healthy 
patriotic  thought  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  cultivation  of  moral 
international  conception,  be  it  resolv¬ 
ed: 

“That  the  National  Convention  of 
Religions  hopes  the  educational  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  government  and  eduen- 
ters  will  pay  special  attention  to  the 
need  of  including  in  the  national  text 
books  as  much  instructive  material  as 
possible  for  the  cultivation  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  conception.” 


Today's  general  meeting  will  be  ncict 
from  9  to  11  o’clock  this  morning,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  convention  closing  cere¬ 
monies.  In  the  afternoon  the  delegates 
will  be  invited  by  Kazuye  Shoda,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education,  to  a  concert  at  the 
Tokyo  Music  Academy  in  Ueno  Park. 

At  the  general  meeting,  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  sectional  meetings  will  re¬ 
port  the  results  of  discussions  in 
their  respective  sections.  A  plan  for 
holding  the  second  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Religions  also  will  be  discussed. 
A  suggestion  is  exacted  to  be  made  to 
hold  it  in  Kyoto  some  time  in  1931. 


policy  governing  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  ■the  present  world  peace  lacks 
a  spiritual  quality. 

League  Feels  Need 
"The  officers  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  are  keenly  aware  of  this.  They 
feel  the  need  of  spiritual  backing  for 
the  present  international  peace.  But 
when  this  problem  is  considered  from 
the  religious  point  of  view,  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  bound  to  become  difficult 
because  of  a  difference  of  opinions  ac¬ 
cording  to  religions.  I  am  told  that 
some  Quakers,  for  instance,  oppose  the 
League  of  Nations  because  there  is  a 
clause  in  the  League  covenant  which 
does  not  absolutely  outlaw  war. 

"The  League  of  Nations  should  be, 

|  supported  by  this  convention.  The 
I  convention  should  see  to  it  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  ‘Peace  Day’  is  observed  in  this 
country.  Armistice  Day  is,  indeed,  es¬ 
pecially  significant  for  most  of  the  na¬ 
tions  which  engaged  in  the  World  War 
and  would  make  a  good  anniversary 
for  observing  a  peace  day. 

‘‘Children  and  women  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  mingle  with  foreigners  in 
social  intercourse.  While  I  was  one 
of  the  officers  at  the  League  of 
Nations,  I  was  engaged  chiefly  in  this 
department  of  the  institution.  The' 
League  is  a  political  institution  Sntl 
Christian  institutions  of  tne  wuuu 
should  utilize  it  more.” 

Many  interesting  views  were  ad¬ 
vanced  regarding  the  problem  of  £eace 
and  race.  One  of  the  delegates  from 
Korea  regretted  that  there  has  been 
no  social  intercourses  between  Korean 
and  Japanese  Christian  workers  in 
Korea.  A  friendly  relation,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  should  be  established  among 
Korean  and  Japanese  Christians  first 
before  attempting  to  secure  harmony 
between  the  two  peoples  as  a  whole. 
This  view  was  strongly  supported  by 
many  delegates. 

Suggests  Re-Exporting  Christianity 
Another  delegate  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  profound  thought  and 
spiritual  consciousness  in  the  Orient. 
He  emphasized  the  need  of  a  spiritual 
Asiatic  federation  to  back  up  Christ¬ 
ianity.  If  Christianity  is  refined  by 
the  Oriental  thought  and  spiritual 
consciousness  and  re-exported  to  the 
West,  he  declared,  there  will  be  no 
more  war. 

Humanizing  of  industry  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  by  Mr.  Motojiro 
Sugiyama,  well  known  Christian  labor 
leader. 

"The  subject  suggests  that  there  is 


something  inhuman  in  the  industrial 
life  in  Japan,”  said  Mr.  Sugiyama. 
‘There  are  two  causes  for  the  deplor¬ 
able  condition  of  industrial  life  in 
this  country.  One  i§  economic  and 
the  other  is  inequality  of  human  life. 

“In  the  -country,  the  earning  of  a 
tenant  farmer  a  day  is  39.1  sen.  With 
this  earning,  he  cannot  live  properly. 
Under  the  circumstances,  infant  mortal¬ 
ity  has  been  increasing  on  the  farm. 
In  some  sections  of  rural  districts, 
children  below  six  years  old  are  forced 
to  work  to  help  parents  financing  the 
family.  In  one  community,  I  found 
that  38  out  of  135  daughters  had  been 
engaged  in  licenced  prostitution  due  to 
the  poverty  of  their  parents. 

Minimum  Wage  Urged 

“The  other  cause  is  human  inequality. 
This  is  often  demonstrated  when  a  land 
owner  serves  an  injunction  on  a  tenant 
farmer.  The  tenant  farmer  is  virtually 


deprived^?  his  HfSwKSB  ESSM&se  he 
,is  poor  and  the  other  is  not.  A 
minimum  wage  must  be  fixed  in  ail 
kinds  of  industry  to  insure  livelihood. 

The  emancipation  of  the  people  from 
social  injustice  must  be  effected 
through  Christian  endeavor.  Mankind  is 
demanding  equality  and  this  is  the 
golderi  opportunity  for  Christian 
workers  to  take  for  the  well-being  of 
the  country.” 

The  convention  adopted  the  following 
declaration: 

Declaration 

"'We  herewith  declare  to  our  fellow 
workers  throughout  the  country  that 
the  world  is  in  great  distress  and  that 
Japan's  share  of  it  at  this  time  is.  \ 
particularly  great.  The  existence  of 
expressions  such  as  ‘national  impasse' 
and  ‘national  calamity’  which  have 
been  in  vogue  for  some  time,  more 
than  testify  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  situation.  Christ  alone  can 
save  the  situation.  We  must  follow 
Christ.  We  must  preach  Christ.  The 
'convention  held  at  Lausanne  decided 
upon  this  and  the  convention  held 
at  Jerusalem  last  spring  also  came 
to  this  conclusion. 

“The  convention  of  Christian  work¬ 
ers  now  being  held  in  Tokyo  likewise 
has  come  to  the  same,  conclusion.  Here 
is  the  hope,  light  and  life  and  we 
have  been  inspired.  We  Dray  that  our 
fellow  workers  may  receive  the  same 
inspiration. 

“The  present  convention  feels  very 
keenly  the  necessity  of  making  a 
supreme  effort,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  'che  following  items: 

“To  exert  a  greater  effort  in  making 
the  church  the  true  revelation  of  God’s, 
ilove  and  at  the  same  time  to  emphasize 
ithe  message  of  Christianity  on  the 
basis  of  Christ  and  the  church. 

“To  encourage  the  spirit  of  unity 
and  co-operation  among  various  de¬ 
nominations  in  order  to  realize  the 
.oneness  of  church  in  Christ. 

“)To  encourage  .the  observance  of 
Sunday  as  the  Lord’s  day,  urging 
church  members  to  attend  the  service  , 
regularly.  I 

“To  recognize  the  necessity  of  ad¬ 
vancing  some  measure  such  as,  for 
instance,  a  social  creed  through  some 
organ  in  order  to  define  the  Christian 
attitude  toward  various  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  present  social  trend 
jof  thought. 

j  “To  plan  to  increase  Christian 
jteachers  in  all  kinds  of  educational 
institutions,  to  effect  efficiency  and 
^extension  of  Sunday  school  and  en¬ 
tourage  home  Christian  service  for 
the  .propagation  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligious  education. 

“To  manifest  the  spirit  of  Christ 
not  only  by  removing  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
crimination  but  by  encouraging  a 
kindliness  and  co-operation  between 
foreign  missionaries  and  Japanese 
Christian  workers  because  missionary 
work  require  international  co¬ 
operation. 

“To  realize  that  humanizing  of 
industry  is  a  great  Christian  mission 
because  industry  exists  for  mankind 
and  not  mankind  for  industry. 

“To  spread  the  thought  and  spirit 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  support 
the  treaty  outlawing  war  and  dis¬ 
seminate  the  proper  understanding  of: 
the  significance  of  the  Armistice  Day 
In  connection  with  international  peace 
and  co-operatiop.” 


CHISMS  DEBATE 
END  OF  MISSIONARY 
ACTIVITY  FOR  JAPAN 

National  Convention  Airs  Views 
On  All  Sides  Over  Need 
for  Foreigner 

NATURALIZATION  URGED 

Speaker  Says  Such  Status 
Would  Benefit  All  Church 
Workers 


RURAL  DEMAND  STRESSED 


Unreserved  views  were  aired  yester¬ 
day  at  the  National  Convention  of 
Christian  workers  as  to  the  advisabili¬ 
ty  of  foreign  missionaries  remaining 
connected  with  the  Christian  work  in 
this  country.  Speakers  took  the  floor 
in  turn  to  argue  against  having  any 
more  foreign  workers  and  to  defend 
warmly  the  place  of  them  here. 

Some  rose  to  make  varied  sugges¬ 
tions,  such  as  that  what  missionaries 
come  here  should  be  naturalized  while 
still  others  diverted  the  discussion  to 
the  need  of  rural  evangelism,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  field  of  30,000,000  farmers 
has  been  untouched  by  missionaries 
and  still  offers  a  great  challenge  to 
the  church. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Michio  Kozaki  of  the 
Reinanzaka  Church,  recently  back  from 
the  world  convention  of  Christian 
workers  at  Jerusalem,  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem  with  a  report  of  dis¬ 
cussion  which  had  taken  place  there. 

He  declared  that  it  should  make  no 
difference  to  Christians  where  they 
worked  inasmuch  as  the  church  every¬ 
where  is  working  for  the  same  aim,  the 
advancement  of  the  principles  of 
Jesus  and  that  race  and  nationality 
were  of  small  concern.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  where  workers  are  foreign¬ 
ers,  they  should  work  with  the  same 
spirit  as  that  of  the  native  workers.  He 
concluded  that  foreigners  should  al¬ 
ways  be  sent  to  any  other  country  as 
long  as  there  is  need  of  spreading  the 
gospel. 

Archbishop  Sergius  Speaks 

The  Archbishop  Sergius  of  the 
Nicolai  Cathedral  was  one  of  foreign 
delegates  who  spoke  on  the  subject. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  are  two 
sides  of  the  problem.  He  said  that  his 
community  of  6,000  members  has  been 
able  to  maintain  independence  without 
the  aid  of  foreign  missionaries  since 
the  cathedral  was  built  67  years  ago. 
He  regreted,  however,  that  he  has  no 
man  to  assume  leadership  in  any 
social  work. 


Dr.  Kajinosuke  Ibuka  explained  that 
Christianity  has  been  spreading,  al¬ 
though  not  so  rapidly  as  desired,  and 
is  bound  to  spread  throughout  the 
country  sooner  or  later.  The  plan  for 
the  future,  whether  Japan  still  needs 
foreign  missionaries,  he  said,  is  one 
of  supreme  importance. 

“This  is  not  a  question  and  in  my 
opinion  half  of  the  problem  has  al¬ 
ready  been  solyed,”  said  Dr.  Ibuka. 
“In  the  first  period  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  work  .here,  foreign  missionaries 
assumed  the  leadership  in  all  activi¬ 
ties.  In  the  second  period  of  Christian 
endeavor,  foreign  missionaries  and 
local  church  men  worked  on  an  equal 
basis. 

“d  believe  many  foreign  missionaries 
and  church  men  at  present  are  co¬ 
operating  along  this  line.  But  the 
tendency  at  present  is  for  the  local 
church  to  assume  the  leadership  with 
foreign  missionaries  under  it.  This  is 
a  fact  and  the  problem  becomes  one 
with  a  natural  solution.’’ 

Naturalization  Suggested 

A  Japanese  delegate  made  two  sug¬ 
gestions,  one  of  them  being  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  kyoseki,  church  affiliation,  from 
I  the  church  at  home  to  Japan  and  the 
other  being  the  naturalization  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Japan.  He  insisted  that 
naturalization  of  missionaries  here 
would  be  conventient  for  them  as  well 
as  for  Japanese  Christian  workers, 
particularly,  he  added  in  time  of  in¬ 
ternational  friction. 

Treatment  of  foreign  missionaries  as 
foreigners  was  protested  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Yoshino  from  Omi,  who  said  it  is 
necessary  for  Japanese  Christians  to 
regard  foreign  missionaries  as  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Soji 
Saito  pointed  out  “the  successful  ac¬ 
tivities  of  foreign  missionaries  among 
students  and  mentioning  prominent 
members  of  community,  he  emphasized 
the  importance  of  having  more  workers 
from  abroad.  He  regretted  however, 
an  uneven  distribution  of  them  in  mis¬ 
sionary  fields. 

Mr.  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  well  known 
Christian  social  worker,  pointed  out 
that  the  vas't  agricultural  area  occupied 
by  more  than  30,000,000  persons  has 
been  practically  untouched  by  mis¬ 
sionary  activity.  He  insisted  that  more 
missionaries  from  abroad  'to  co-operate 
with  Japanese  Christian  workers  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  so-called  virgin 
soil.  In  conclusion,  however,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  foreign  missionaries 
should  live  like  Japanese. 

The  evangelization  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  area  was  strongly  emphasized  by 
Dr.  William  Axling,  who  declared  that 


more  than  1,000,000,000  of  people  in 
the  world,  who  are  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture  are  non-Christians.  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  work  in  the  past  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  city."  said 
Dr.  Axling.  “Christianity  has  'been  a 
city  religion.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  rural  district  has  been 
the  source  of  national  morality  and 
the  birthplace  of  many  great  men. 

“Farmers  are  tired  of  the  hard  agri¬ 
cultural  life  and  discontented  with  it. 
They  hnve  been  moving  into  the  city. 
The  concentration  of  the  people  in  the 
city,  however,  is  detrimental  to  the 
well  being  of  any  nation  It  is  bound 
to  cause  a  shortage  of  food  supply  and 
over-supply  of  labor.  The  Christian 
■community  of  the  world  has  been  in¬ 
different  to  this  important  problem  and 
no  plan  has  been  made  by  Christian 
leaders  for  its  solution. 

“Christian  workers  have  not  been 
trained  to  work  among  agricultural 
people  despite  the  fact  that  all  possible 
training  has  been  given  them  to  work 
in  cities.  Christian  workers  should 
receive  special  training  to  work  among 
farmers.  Salvation  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  rural  community  is  not 
sufficient.  The  salvation  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  district  can  not  be  said  to 
have  been  accomplished  until  agri¬ 
cultural  life  as  a  whole  is  uplifted. 
To  realize  this  end,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Christian  workers  to  establish  a 
sort  of  center  of  Christian  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  midst  of  a  village  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kiyoshi  Yabe  suggested 
a  concrete  plan  for  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  rural  districts,  namely 
the  establishment  of  a  church  sur¬ 
rounded  by  villages  and  making  it  the 
center  of  social  and  educationnal  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  He  asserted  that  the 
mere  preaching  of  the  gospel  would 
not  attract  the  rural  people  to  the 
Christian  environment. 

This  view  was  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Yotaro  Kurihara,  who  has 
had  an  extensive  experience  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work  among  agricultural 
people.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sugiyama  in¬ 
sisted  that  a  special  department  should' 
be  established  in  all  theological  in¬ 
stitutions  to  prepare  students  to  work 
among,  farmers.  He  said  that  such 
terms  as  God,  Sin  and  Jesus  are  not 
attractive  for  farmers  and  that  Christ¬ 
ian  workers  must  learn  to  approach 
them  through  instructive  talk  on  the 
care  of  plant,  chickens  and  the  like. 
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A  bulletin  of  timely  missionary  news  issued  monthly  by  the  missionary  committee 
of  the  ARLINGTON  AVENUE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  Arlington  Avenue  and  Elton  Street, 

Brooklyn  -  New  York 


Rev.  WALLACE  C.  MEHWIN 
Paotlngfu,  Hopei,  China 


In  a  personal  note  to  the  editor,  which  acconpanied  his 
very  interesting  letter  of  July  23,  Mr.  Merwin  wrote- 
"Thank  you  for  the  card  of  congratulation  on  the  arrival 
of  ravid  Francis.  He  is  doing  well  from  the  reports  I  have  had  and  all  the  other 
little  ones  grow  rapidly,  both  physically  and  in  favor  -  at  least  with  their  par¬ 
ents.  I  am  looking  forward  a  great  deal  to  being  with  them  again  after  an  absence 
of  a  month.  I  am  also  looking  forward  to  a  change  and  rest  at  the  beach.  It  has 
been  a  strenuous  year  and  I  have  felt  the  effects  of  it."  Now  read  his  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  members  of  the  Arlington  Avenue  Church  Family! 

*  *  #  * 

"We  have  just  been  passing  through  ndrat  is  ordinarily  the  hottest  part  of  the 
year  here,  but  we  have  had  less  hot  weather  this  summer  than  any  year  since  I  have 
been  in  China.  In  our  own  immediate  area,  we  have  been  threatened  by  drought,  al¬ 
though  light  rains  during  the  last  few  weeks  have  relieved  the  situation  consider¬ 
ably,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  worst  of  the  danger  is  over,  provided  we  continue 
to  have  at  least  a  little  rain.  We  have  had  only  three  or  four  hot  days,  end  none 
of  the  terrifically  hot  nights  that  we  usually  get  at  this  time  of  year. 

"We  have  been  one  of  the  few  dry  spots  in  China,  as  you  will  know.  Flood  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  very  serious,  and  continue  so,  though  the  high  water  in  the  Yang¬ 
tze,  at  least,  seems  to  have  passed.  We  have  had  daily  reports  in  the  paper  of  tne 
gallant  fight  at  Hankow  which  now  seams  to  have  been  won.  Other  places  have  not 
been  so  fortunate,  however.  I  have  read  of  three  cities  that  have  been  completely 
flooded  out,  the  viaier  topping  even  the  city  walls,  with  terrible  destruct-on  o 
life.  As  the  walls  of  most  walled  cities  are  at  least  thirty  feet,  and  often  fifty 
or  more  feet,  in  height,  you  can  imagine  the  quantity  of  water  that  has  been  re- 
leased, 

31 1  want  with  Sign©  and  the  children  to  Peitaiho,  our  beach  resort,  over  a 
month  ago;  stayed  three  days,  and  then  came  back  with  Dr.  Cochran,  not  stepping 
over  in  Peiping,  but  returning  here  on  the  night  train.  Hr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Whallon 
and  I,  with  all  of  our  families  at  the  beach,  have  been  taking  crur  meals  together 
and  playing  tennis  in  the  late  afternoons  when  opportunity  afforded. 

"Soon  after  my  return  our  first  summer  conference  for  students  was  opened.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  political  situation,  a  number  of  students  who  had  expected  to  attan 
had  returned  to  their  homes.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  we  had  about  thirty  registered 
delegates  and  a  most  successful  conference  in  every  v®y.  We  mat  for  three  d&yson 
our  own  compound  hare,  with  a  number  of  local  leaders  assisting,  an  at.  • 
Ch'eng  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  and  Dr.  Li  of  Yenching  University,  whom 
mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  as  special  speakers.  ©loir  addresses  were  especially 
helpful,  and  the  students  were  also  much  helped  by  the  discussion  groups.  a  e 
with  the  students  during  the  conference.  She  Chinese  food  vms  of  good  <lua  ^  y,  my 
only  qualms  being  occasioned  by  the  inevitable  and  ubiquitous  flies.  ^^r  .  % 

the  students  was  unusually  good.  They  assumed  responsibility  for  the  conduct  o 
the  conference,  the  arrangement  of  all  the  necessary  details,  the  repor  ag  o  a 
meetings,  etc.  They  prepared  a  report  of  each  day's  meetings  at  the  end  of  the  day 
and  mimeographed  thorn  to  bo  distributed  among  the  delegates  and  others,  though  th  s 
meant  that  a  group  of  them  were  working  each  night  until  as  late  as  two  or  ee 
the  morning.  Almost  all  of  this  group  will  be  back  in  school  here  next  year,  an 
the  future  looks  vary  bright  for  our  student  Christian  association. 

"The  subject  of  most  interest  here  during  the  last  month  or  more  has  been 
political  situation,  of  course.  All  of  the  government  troops  and  the  troops of  “"® 
former  governor  of  this  province,  who  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Japanese,  ve 
forced  to  leave.  We  are  very  sorry  here  -  both  Chinese  end  foreigners  -  o  se 
well-disciplined  men  of  the  central  government's  troops  leaving  and  being  raplaoed 
by  the  troops  formerly  in  Manchuria,  most  of  whom  have  a  bad  reputation.  Dur xng 
the  trocp  movements,  we  were  subjected  to  daily  inspection  flights  y  P 
airplane  which  flew  down  the  railroad  from  Peiping  and  went  over  the  city. 

"Just  about  the  time  we  were  at  Peitaiho,  several  Japanese,  including  some 
military  officers,  were  detained  overnight  in  Cbabar,  the  province  northwest  of 
Peiping,  because  they  had  no  passoorts.  Imagine  what  would  happen  to  Chinese  oi- 
f  eers6’ without  passports  going  through  a  fortified  zone  in  Japan!  m >J^anese 
were  greatly  exercised  over  this  outrage  and  demanded  that  all  of  the  commanding 
general's  troops  be  moved  out  of  the  province!  It  happens  that  the  =°^df 
is  General  Sung  Che  Yuan,  whose  troops  inflicted  a  great  deal  of  damage  on  the 
Japanese  in  the  fighting  at  the  Great  Wall  over  two  years  ago.  It  is  difficult  to 
learn  what  has  happened  there,  but  reports  indicated  that  no  Chinese  .  op 
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allowed  to  occupy  that  area,  but  that  it  is  to  he  policed  by  a  special  police  force 
as  in  the  de-militarized  zone  north  of  Peiping. 

"You  will  have  read  of  the  abortive  raid  at  Peiping,  when  a  group  of  Chinese 
troops  seized  an  armored  car  and  tried  to  force  their  way  into  the  city.  The  gener¬ 
al  opinion  is  that  the  Japanese  were  behind  that,  though  it  is  inpossible  to  print 
such  suspicions  in  any  of  the  papers.  The  government  party,  the  Khomintang,  has 
been  suppressed  in  five  northern  provinces.  We  see  in  the  paper  that  Japanese  econ¬ 
omic  groups  from  Manchuria  are  visiting  Peiping  for  the  purpose  of  developing  trade 
etc.  We  have  had  a  visit  of  inspection  here  from  a  number  of  Japanese  officials. 

"You  may  have  heard  of  the  New  Life  Movement,  an  tffort  to  restore  the  ancient 
Chinese  virtues,  first  organized  about  two  years  ago  by  General  Chiang  Kai-shek.  It 
has  spread  all  over  the  country  and,  although  of  a  rather  simple  moralist  nature, 
has  really  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  There  have  been  signs  painted  all  over 
the  city  walls  and  buildings,  urging  people  to  be  clean,  to  avoid  bad  language  and 
Quarreling,  to  give  up  smoking  and  drinking,  etc.  That  has  fallen  under  the  Japan¬ 
ese  ban,  presumably  because  it  is  helping  to  improve  China,  and  the  signs  all  over 
the  city  have  been  painted  out  and  every  home  informed  by  the  police  that  they  must 
remove  all  references  to  it  and  anything  that  might  be  construed  as  anti-Japanese. 
Every  home  and  institution  has  also  been  ordered  to  take  down  the  pictures  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen  that  are  so  common  everywhere,  presumably  because  he  is  the  figure  be¬ 
hind  whom  China  is  uniting.  Our  Japanese  friends,  we  understand,  came  to  see  if 
their  orders  had  been  carried  out,  and  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  city,  in¬ 
cluding  our  city  church.  %■  own  teacher  has  been  quite  agitated  for  fear  that  all 
homes  would  he  searched,  so  he  has  put  all  his  children's  text-hooks,  many  of  which 
have  anti-Japanese  sentiments,  into  a  box  which  he  has  asked  me  to  conceal  here! 

"There  is,  or  rather  has  been,  a  New  Life  Weekly  published  in  Shanghai.  About 
a  month  or  so  ago,  there  appeared  in  it  an  article  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derogatory  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  The  writer  of  the  article  has  never  been  ap¬ 
prehended,  hut  the  editor  who  was  away  at  the  time  and  knew  nothing  of  the  article 
has  and  he  has  been  sentenced  to  fourteen  months  imprisonment!  I  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  to  him  if  he  had  known  about  it?  I  heard  a  few  days  ago  from  a  for¬ 
eigner  who  had  just  come  from  Peiping  that  the  Japanese  had  just  sent  ten  armored 
trucks  and  tanks  from  Tientsin  to  Peiping. 

"The  financial  situation  is  still  veiy  acute  all  over  China,  largely  due  to 
the  American  silver  buying  policy.  Silver  smuggling  still  continues  and  is  very 
difficult  to  check,  as  most  of  the  smugglers  are  Koreans,  over  whom  the  Chinese 
have  no  control.  Our  servants  went  on  the  night  train  to  Peitaiho,  and  they  said 
the  train  was  full  of  Japanese  and  Koreans  smuggling  silver.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  $140,000.00  a  day  is  being  taken  out  of  China  over  this  single  route  alone. 

"Since  our  conference,  I  have  been  busy  with  a  number  of  things.  I  have  had 
one  class  meeting  twice  a  week  of  students  in  the  medical  college  who  did  not  re¬ 
turn  home  for  the  summer.  I  could  have  had  others,  hut  felt  I  must  limit  the  time 
given  to  this  in  order  to  get  other  necessary  things  done.  Most  of  my  time  has  been 
given  to  the  preparation  of  lesson  materials  for  the  Bible  classes  next  year,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  as  much  as  I  had  hoped  to,  but  have  finished  the  revision 
of  the  first  half  of  the  course  used  last  year  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  and  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  new  course  on  the  parables  of  Jesus,  both  of  which  have  been  lithographed 
and  are  now  being  bound  in  booklet  form.  I  will  probably  take  my  typewriter  to 
Peitaiho  and  try  to  find  time  there  to  prepare  further  materials.  There  have  also 
been  the  usual  unavoidable  administration  matters  that  have  taken  a  certain  amount 
of  time. 

"I  shall  he  leaving  day  after  tomorrow  to  join  the  family  at  the  beach,  and 
there  still  remain  many  things  to  be  attended  to  before  tbattime.  I  shall  be 
writing  again  in  the  fall,  when  the  work  begins  once  more.  We  have  called  a  young 
man  to  help  in  the  student  work.  He  is  a  resident  of  banchuria  who  has  graduated 
this  year  from  seminary  and  who  seems  an  ideal  man  for  this  work.  He  no  longer 
wishes  to  remain  in  Manchuria  because  of  the  situation  there  and,  though  he  has  had 
several  good  offers  there,  he  has  accepted  our  call  and  will  be  coming  here  the 
middle  of  next  month,  bringing  his  wife  and  child  less  than  a  year  old. 

"Remember  China  in  this  the  day  of  her  tribulation!  In  spite  of  her  troubles, 
however,  she  is  making  much  progress.  It  is  hard  for  the  Chinese  to  see,  and  yet 
the  Japanese  oppression  is  defeating  its  own  aims,  for  it  is  bringing  about  that 
very  unification  of  the  Chinese  people  that  Japan  is  trying  to  prevent.  There  is  a 
real  welcome  for  the  Word  everywhere,  and  many  are  turning  to  the  Lord  for  light 
and  understanding  in  their  sorrows." 


OUR  PRAYER  Through  the  leading  of  the  Spirit,  that  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE 
THIS  YEARl  CHURCH,  insofar  as  circumstances  permit,  will  contribute  regularly 
to  the  benevolence  work  of  the  Church! 
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September,  1935 


Rev.  HOWARD  B.  PHILLIPS  Mr.  Phillips  wrote  to  the  editor  on  July  26:  "I  have 

Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota  bannered  out  a  few  lines  this  morning  for  OPR  KHSSION- 

Affi  MIL  and  I  hope  they  make  sense.  It  is  so  hot  to¬ 
day  that  my  train,  or  whatever  I  have  in  skull  pan,  doesn't  seem  to  function 
readily.  .  .Many  thanks  for  the  pictures  of  the  church  and  the  Anniversary  Day  pa¬ 
rade.  They  give  a  good  vision  of  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  at  Arlington  Avenue! 
How  full  of  good  works  the  city  church  is  today!  Certainly  lots  of  energy  and  con¬ 
sociation  is  needed  and  is  also  realized,"  His  delightful  letter  follows! 

»  *  *  * 

"A  summer  of  Vacation  Bible  School  work.  Three  of  us  hard  at  work  all  summer 
with  hoys,  girls,  young  people  and  adults.  Nine  schools  already  and  the  last  one 
next  week.  I  find  that  the  words  of  John  Masefield's  Saul  Kane  in  Everlasting  Mer¬ 
cy  fit  me  right  now:  'How  swift  the  sumner  goes!  Forget-me-not,  pink,  rose.  The 
young  grass  when  I  started  and  now  the  hay  is  carted  and  now  ray.  song  is  ended  and 
all  my  summer  speeded.  0  lovely  lily,  clean,  0  lily  springing  green,  0  lily  burst¬ 
ing  white,  dear  lily  of  delight,  spring  in  my  heart  again  that  I  may  flower  to  men! 

"We  have  watched  the  wild  flowers  as  we  have  moved  among  them  from  Easter' s 
pa  sque  to  July's  sunflower  and  they  lave  done  wonders  in  making  our  journeys  over 
the  prairie  delightful.  We  have  watched  the  wild  grass  as  it  has  gone  through  the 
process  from  tender  sprig  to  the  ripened  hay,  all  kinds  of  grass  -  buffalo  grass, 
bunch  g»ss,  military  f^ass,  salt  grass  and  wheat  grass  and  many  more  kinds  which 
we  cannot  recall.  We  have  watched  with  eager  interest  the  wild  life  about  us, 
meadow  lark  and  dove  giving  meaning  and  music  to  many  a  fence  and  telephone  post. 
Just  today  we  drove  past  a  big  old  hawk  sitting  on  a  fence  post  not  far  away  from 
us  with  a  small  snake  in  his  claws,  never  budging  as  we  moved  past  him  in  our  car. 
In  our  trip  today  to  our  school  thirty  miles  out,  we  passed  no  less  than  half  a 
dozen  herds  of  cattle  cropping  leisurely  the  rich  pasture  that  is  surely  making  fat 
bodies  and  sleek,  glossy  hair.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  have  to  honk  your  v»y 
through  a  small  drove  of  horses  here  and  there  on  the  highly.  It  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  to  catch  sight  of  an  Indian  riding  his  fleet  horse  at  a  dead  run  across 
the  rolling  turf.  An  Indian  on  his  horse  becomes  truly  alive  and,  as  he  glidds 
gracefully  along,  he  makes  the  prairie  picture  perfect! 

"We  have  enjoyed  tbs  fellowship  and  the  work  of  the  young  Indian  #io  has  been 
helping  us  this  summer.  He  is  rather  quiet  and  uncommunicative  as  we  go  from  place 
to  place  but  in  his  talks  to  the  boys  and  girls  and  young  people  he  reveals  the 
contents  of  a  beautiful  vision  of  life.  His  four  years  at  Santee  Training  School 
mast  have  "been  years  of  raxch  study  and  great  happiness!  I  could  reconmend  this 
place  for  any  young  man  or  woman,  judging  from  the  young  man  whom  the  institution 
has  sent  out.  He  is  twenty-three  years  old  and  plans  to  go  on  to  Dubuque  College 
this  fall.  We  are  anticipating  great  things  for  Mm. 

"The  foot-loose  Indian  has  many  places  of  interest  to  which  to  go  all  summer 
long.  He  loads  15  his  family  and  baggage,  including  the  ever-present  tent,  and 
away  he  goes  to  Custer's  Gold  Discovery  Celebration,  Hot  Springs'  Water  Carnival, 
Belle  Fourche's  Rodeo,  and  many  other  events  of  like  nature.  The  Indian  is  on  the 
move  cbiring  the  summer.  Just  yesterday,  we  called  at  the  cabin  of  a  Presbyterian 
Indian  family  and  found  the  padlock  on  the  door  and  the  folios  near  there  said  they 
had  gone  to  New  York  and  were  in  a  circus.  Many  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indians  are 
hired  by  shows  of  various  kinds  all  over  the  country.  I  have  met  a  number  of  men 
here  who  have  besn  to  Europe  and  all  over  the  world  traveling  with  shows. 

"I  am  beginning  to  realize  that  many  things  that  seem  essential  to  us  do  not 
loom  very  large  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian.  At  our  last  Bible  school,  each  day  we 
went  to  the  Day  School  wellfor  a  bucket  of  good  cool  water  while  the  wife  of  "“e 
native  helper  took  her  bucket  and  brought  back  water  from  the  muddy  creek  not  far 
distant.  We  labor  to  arrange  a  nice  soft  bed  on  which  to  sleep;  the  nd  n  rows 
his  pallet  down  in  the  comer  and  apparently  finds  sweet  dreams  or.  the  hard  floor. 
We  think  dogs  are  for  chasing  rabbits,  but  our  Indian  friends  take  delight  occa¬ 
sionally  in  eating  some  nice  hot  soup  made  from  a  fat  puppy  less  than  a  year  0  . 

A  brave  white  man  some  time  ago  was  helping  himself  to  some  soup  at  an  Indian  leas 
and,  as  he  was  filling  his  bowl,  a  nearby  Indian  woman  adjured  hill,  Go  deeper, 
puppy  is  good!'  I  understand  ha  lost  his  appetite  almost  immediately! 

"Denominations  which  have  definite  values  in  our  minds,  with  the  Indian  ail 
mean  the  same  thing.  Through  the  past,  we  have  lost  considerable  members  to  the 
Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics  and  now,  as  I  meet  the  people  here  and  there, 
quite  a  number  are  saying,  'We  are  Catholics  now,  but  we  used  to  be  Presbyterians 
and  we  are  coming  back  into  the  Presbyterian  Church.'  Transfers  are  made  on  slight 
occasion  and,  apparently,  with  no  compunction  of  conscience.  There  are  many  t  gs 
to  commend  in  the  Indian  life,  but  there  are  many  things  yet  lacking. 

!,Best  wishes  to  ©very  member  of  the  Arlington  A venae  Family! 


Fukien  Christian  University 
Foochow,  China 

-  October  S3,  1955. 

Dear  Friends: 

Greetings  from  Foochow,  China, 1 

Mi's.  Lin  and  I  arrived  home  about  six  weeks  ago.  Our 
children  were  among  the  best  sailors  on  tile  ship,  and  we  all  had 
a  very  delightful  voyage.  We  brought  hack  the  most  pleasant 
memories  of  our  yeo,r's  visit  in  the  United  States.  I  have  already 
given  a  dozen  addresses  on  America.  Your  courageous  spirit  and 
successful  efforts  in  your  national  economic  reconstruction,  and 
your  friendly  attitude  towards  China  and  interest  in  our  construc¬ 
tive  enterprise  are  a  source  of  inspiration  to  our  people. 

China  seems  quite  different  from  what  we  left  her  over 
a  year  ago.  Progress  a.long  many  lines  can  be  easily  noticed. 
Improvement  in  the  means  of  communication  is  most  noteworthy.  We 
now  have  regular  bus  service  between  Foochow  City  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  making  three  trips  an  hour,  and  it  takes  only  twenty  minutes 
to  go  to  the  City  from  our  campus.  We  can  also  reach  many  other 
places  in  the  Foochow  area  within  a  fey/  hours'  time,  places  which 
a  year  ago  required  long  journeys  of  from  one  to  three  days. 

There  is  also  regular  aeroplane  service  between  Foochow  . and 
Shanghai  in  the  north  and  between  Foochow  and  Canton  in  the  south 
twice  a  week. 

In  the  churches,  there  is  evidence  of  a  spiritual 
revival.  The  country  parishes  are  facing  unprecedented  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Christian  service.  In  educational  institutions, 
every  Christian  school  in  this  area  reports  its  inability  ade¬ 
quately  to  accommodate  the  greatly  increased  student  enrolment 
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of  this  fall.  In  our  own  university  we  had  the  largest  number 
of  applicants  that  we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  but  we 
took  in  only  about  50$.  It  is  apparent  that  the  public  has 
come  to  appreciate  more  than  ever  the  work  of  our  Christian 
institutions. 

last  June  we  graduated  the  largest  class  in,  tne  his¬ 
tory  of  t’.C.U.  -  twenty  six  men  and  one  woman.  Practically 
every  one  of  them  is  now  actively  engaged  in  constructive  service 
in  the  church  or  the  schools  or  with  the  government.  A  number 
of  them  received  offers  of  work  several  months  before  their  grad¬ 
uation.  Our  graduates  are  rendering  distinctive  service  in  many 
places.  On  our  way  back  to  Foochow  we  stopped  at  Canton,  where 
we  have  a  number  of  graduates  holding  important  positions  with 
the  government  ojid  in  the  universities;  and  at  Amoy ,  where  there 
are  two  outstanding  high  pchools  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and 
all  ef  them  have  our  graduates  for  principals.  The  constructive 
influence  those  young  graduates  are  exerting  is  tremendous.  We 
are  very  grateful  for  such  wonderful  results  of  our  Christian 
enterprise. 

The  Chinese  government  is  now  showing  greater  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  Christian  work  than  at  any  time  previously.  A  recent 
memorandum  sent  to  us  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  at  Hanking 
states: 

"This  Ministry,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  report 
of  its  Inspectors,  is  pleased  to  note  ohe  accomplishments^ 
of  Fukien  Christian  University.  The  beautiful  college  sue 
and  the  satisfactory  material  equipment  os  the  various^  . 
departments  make  Fukien  a  most  suitable  place  sor  teacning 
and  study.  The  emphasis  put  by  the  Chemistry  and  biology 
Departments  upon  research  and  study  of  problems  arising 
from  local  needs  and  conditions  deserves  special  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  simplicity  of  living  practised  fey  the  students 
and  the  orderliness  of  campus  life  in  general  are  evidences 
of  efficient  management  and  successful  discipline. 
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Beginning  this  fall,  the  Ministry  is  giving  us  a  Chair 
of  Mathematics  and  Physics  in  addition  to  a  special  grant  for 
scientific  equipment.  The  Government  of  Fukien  has  just  turned 
over  to  us  its  Rural  Reconstruction  Experiment  Station,  which 
consists  of  eleven  villages  outside  of  Foochow  City.  The  Station 
has  been  run  by  the  government  directly  for  six  years,  but  now 
believing  that  our  university  can  do  the  work  more  effectively 
the  government  has  entrusted  it  to  us  with  full  authority  of 
management  at  the  government's  expense.  We  find  the  people  in 
those  villages  moot  ready  to  cooperate.  The  government  has  also 
appointed  a  number  of  our  students  to  carry  on  investigations  on 
insects  harmful  to  crops  and  fruit  in  this  Province.  7e  only 
regret  that  our  limited  resources  in  personnel  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  die  many  demands.  There  is  certainly  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  this  new  kind  of  evangelism  and  Christian  service. 

At  F.C.U.  this  fall  we  witness  a  greatly  strengthened 
faculty,  a  fine  group  of  alert  students,  and  an  aggressive  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  all  these  in  spite  of  a  greatly  reduced  budget. 
Professor  Claude  R.  Kellogg  is  pushing  forward  with  vigor  our 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  projects.  He  has  made  promising 
beginnings  in  poultry  stock  improvement,  rice  seed  selection, 
bee-keeping  and  work  with  the  economic  insects.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Francis  Chen  activities  similiar  to  those  of  the 
4-H  Clubs  have  been  successfully  introduced  into  all  of  our  Rural 
Service  Centers.  Dr.  V.  Y.  Chen  is  now  speaking  to  the  youth  of 
China  as  the  platform  speaker  of  the  Youth  and  Religion  Movement. 
The  team  of  which  he  is  a  member  will  visit  twelve  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  different  parts  of  China,  from  Peiping  in 
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the  north  to  Foochow  end  Canton  in  the  south ?  and  from  Shanghai 
and  Nanking  in  the  east  to  Hankow  and  Changsha  in  the  west. 

China  as  a  whole  is  moving  speedily  forward  in  her 
national  reconstruction  program.  Good  results  o.re  already  in 
evidence.  The  communist  troubles  have  been  reduced  and- are  now 
confined  to  certain  scattered  centers  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  country?  and  peace  and  order  have  been  restored  in  many 
of  the  formerly  disturbed  o,reo.s.  Our  national  government  at 
Nanking  is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  A  program  of  eumpuisory  elementary  education  is  being 
put  into  effect.  The  rural  reconstruction  and  adult  educational 
movements  continue  to  gain  popular  support.  The  only  threaten¬ 
ing  factor  is  the  menace  of  the  Japanese  political  and  economic 
aggression.  Our  sincere  hope  is  tho.  t  our  constructive  effoits 
will  embrace  the  destructive  forces  of  militarism  and  imperialism. 
We  know  that  you  friends  will  remember  China  and  our  leadership 
training  work  h  e  r  e  in  your  prayers  ?  so  that  instead  of  hatred  and 
war?  peace  and  good-will  may  prevo.il. 

Very  sincerely  yours? 

Ching-Jung  Lin 


President 


(Rev.  Allen  Bassett) 
Bangkok,  Siam 
Deoenber  31,  1936 


Dear  Friends: 

At  last  a  little  breathing  spoil  before  the  year  ends.  There  has  been 
very  little  time  to  think  of  you  during  the  past  yoar  so  of  course  the  time  has 
slipped  by.  The  year  has  been  the  best  in  many  ways  that  we  have  known  since 
coming  to  the  field  twenty  years  ago  next  fall. 

(1)  There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  our  message  on  the  part  of  the  boys 

in  the  school.  Cur  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  are  increasingly  interesting,  and 
the  attendance  has  more  than  doubled,  but  the  best  thing  of  all  is  that  boys  that 

ar8  leaders  socially  and  athletically  are  also  becoming  leaders  in  our  "Spiritual 

Life"  movement*  One  example  is  that  the  oaptain  of  our  football  team  has  also 
beoome  the  president  of  the  Christian  Endeavor.  More  boys  have  joined  the  church 

from  the  school  this  year  than  in  all  the  five  years  since  I  have  been  here. 

(2)  In  the  spring  one  of  the  graduating  class  of  last  year  sent  us  invita¬ 

tions  to  attend  the  oeremonies  which  would  induct  him  into  the  Buddhist  priest¬ 
hood.  We  felt  very  badly  about  it  at  the  time  for  he  was  one  of  our  best  boys 
and  though  he  had  never  joined  the  Chur oh,  (he  is  the  son  of  a  prince  who  is  a 
very  sincere  Buddhist)  he  had  confessed  his  belief  in  Jesus.  When  asked  about 
his  entrance  into  the  priesthood  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  take  his  Bible  and 
some  copies  of  the  Gospels  with  him.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  months,  but 
about  a  month  ago  three  Ruddhist  priests  came  to  see  me  at  our  afternoon  church 
service.  They  said  that  "Khoon  Doh",  (for  that  was  his  name,  together  with  a 
title  of  respect,)  had  given  them  Scriptures  but  that  there  were  not  enough  to 
go  around,  and  that  Khoon  Doh  had  told  them  that  they  could  get  some  more  at 
that  church.  I  talked  with  them  for  over  two  hours,  telling  them  the  glorious 
message  of  Jesus  and  His  love,  and  answering  their  questions;  the  chief  of  which 

was,  ,fWhat  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  Because  Buddhism  is  a  merit-making  religion, 

it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  realize  that  "Salvation  is  of  grace  not  of 
works",  so  they  kept  saying,  "We  believe,  and  we  want  to  bo  saved,  what  must  wo 

do?"  When  they  left  I  promised  to  visit  them  in  their  temple  and  bring  more 

Scriptures.  Soon  afterwards  I  went  and  thoy  received  me  as  if  I  were  a  messenger 
from  Heaven.  I  found  that  the  whole  body  of  priests,  with  few  exceptions,  had 
been  holding  Bible  olasses  and  wore  simply  bubbling  over  with  questions  about  the 
'Way  of  Salvation."  The  message  is  spreading  to  other  temples  and  more  calls  for 
Scriptures  are  coming  in.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was-  so  busy  with  this  work  that  I 
hardly  had  any  time  to  enjoy  Dr*  Leber’s  visit.  Surely  God  is  answering  our 
prayers  when  the  priests  of  the  yellow  robe  are  seeking  Jesus  and  acknowledging 
that  a  greater  than  Buddha  is  here.. 

(3)  What  are  we  up  against?  I  just  returned  from  a  prayer -meeting  led  by 
one  of  our  missionaries  from  our  most  isolated  station.  He  showed  us  pictures  of 
the  wonderful  buildings  that  he  has  erected,  chief  of  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  church  buildings  in  our  mission,  and  all  built  with  volunteer  labor. 

He  told  us  about  the  leper  work  that  had  been  started,  of  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  to  hear  the  Gospel  and  he  tore  out  our  hearts  as,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
he  said,  "Now  we  have  received  word  not  to  go  back  because  there  is  not  money 
enough  to  carry  ont" 

(4)  What  are  we  here  for?  Some  day  that  we  are  here  to  get  as  many  as 
possible  to  confess  a  belief  in  Jesus  as  Saviour.  Others  that  it  is  our  business 
to  get  men  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  into  their  hearts  so  that  they  may  be  able 
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to  live  better  lives.  Our  trouble  is  that  those  of  you  at  home  who  believe  in  the 
supreme  importance  of  this  second  aim  do  not  support  us  as  the  literalists  support 
their  colleagues,  and  as  a  consequence  when  some  rumour  gets  out  that  missionaries 
are  unorthodox  we  all  suffer  from  the  hesitancy  of  the  givers. 

(S)  Here  in  the  school  we  waste  our  time  and  energies  trying  to  teach  class¬ 
es  numbering  from  40  to  45  pupils  in  order  to  get  enough  tuition  fees  to  pay  our 
teachers.  You  have  forced  us  to  do  what  no  Christian  school  in  America  finds  it 
possible  to  do,  namely  to  pay  our  running  expenses  entirely  from  tuition  fees. 

What  are  the  results? 

(a)  Our  fees  have  to  be  higher  than  those  of  the  government  subsidized  schools 
and  as  a  consequence  our  doors  are  automatically  closed  to  the  poor.  (Moat  of  our 
Christian  families  are  poor.) 

(b)  We  turn  out  well  trained  boys  who  are  able  to  enter  the  University,  (out  of 

over  500  who  took  the  entrance  examinations  less  than  100  passed,  we  entered  eight 
and  only  one  failed)  and  graduate  with  honors  but  we  can  not  offer  them  the 
salaries  that  their  education  and  training  commands  so  we  lose  them  to  other 
schools.  One  of  my  own  graduates,  the  first  graduate  from  the  University  with  the 
B.Fo,  degreo,  was  planning  to  teach  here  while  I  am  at  home  on  leave,  but  the 

government  school  offered  him  half  again  as  much  salary  as  we  could  offer  and  the 

promise  of  a  scholarship  for  further  study  in  addition,  so  we  lost  him.  You  say 
that  he  ought  to  have  loyalty  enough  to  teach  for  us  for  a  very  much  smaller 
salary,  X  answer  that  you  are  asking  too  muoh  of  him,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair 
for  us  to  hold  him  back. 

Wo  have  men  on  our  staff  who  are  constantly  facing  the  temptation  of  bigger 
salaries  offered  by  the  government  schools.  It  is  a  grand  proof  of  their  Chris- 
tian  loyalty  that  they  stay  with  us.  1  say  that  it  is  not  fair  and  shows  lack  of 
Christian  loyalty  on  our  part  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  them  sacrifice  to 

stay  with  us.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  Christian  education  and  gives  our  school  a  bad 

name  in  the  community.  These  young  men  are  in  demand  above  others  because  of  their 
uprightness  and  ability  and  must  not  be  held  back  because  we  can  not  pay  them  the 
salaries  that  are  their  due.  We  can  not  afford  to  have  the  school  have  the  name 
of  hanging  a  mill-stone  about  their  necks. 

Again ,  one  of  our  boys  said  wistfully  to  me  the  other  day,  "I  wish  our  build¬ 
ings  looked  better,  I  am  ashamed  to  bring  my  friends  to  sea  them.”  This  happened 
just  after  I  had  had  a  very  expensive  instrument  fall  off  a  cabinet  shelf  because 
the  floor  shook  so  badly  when  the  students  marched  out. 

Oh,  friends:  When  we  see  the  "fields  white  already  to  harvest,”  it  is  no 
time  to  retrench: 

I  have  not  had  time  to  tell  you  about  our  "Ppiritual  Life"  movement;  or  about 
how  the  young  people  have  raised  the  money  to  send  one  of  our  promising  young 
pastors  to  the" Philippines  for  a  four  year  course  in  Bible  training.  How  they  are 
planning  a  health  club  whose  members  will  each  pay  a  share  and  thus  pay  the  salary 
of  one  foreign  missionary  dootor  to  give  his  whole  time  to  treating  the  poor  free 
of  charge,  How  they  have  sent  out  preaching  bands  all  through  the  city  and  even 
to  other  cities. 
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Let  there  be  light!  Let  there  be  light! 

The  school  boys  are  coning  in  from  their  sohools 
The  priests  are  coning  in  fron  their  temples; 

The  merchants  are  coming  fron  their  stores; 
Asking  for  light  as  the  wayfarer  asks  for  food. 
How  can  we  deny  then?  Let  there  be  light! 


Yours  in  His  Nane, 
Allen  Bassett 
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THE  ALL-PHILIPPXNE  ISLANDS  CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE 


WILLIAM  AX  LING 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Christian  Council 
of  the  Philippines  a  “Christian  Conference  and  Retreat” 
was  convened  at  Manila  February  10tli-14th.  The  writer 
having  been,  invited  as  guest  speaker  at  this  gathering 
landed  in  Manila  February  2nd  and  spoke  at  a  series  of 
pre  and  post-conference  meetings  for  the  Japanese,  for  the 
Filipinos  and  for  the  Americans  in  Manila  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Setting 

The  World  Eucharistic  Congress  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  opened  in  Manila  February  3rd.  The  city  was  in 
gala  dress,  some  millions  of  yen  having  been  spent  in 
beautifying  this  “Pearl  of  the  Pacific.”  Those  who  spon¬ 
sored  this  spectacular  religious  festival  claimed  that  100,000 
of  the  faithful  were  in  attendance  at  some  of  the  sessions 
and  that  there  were  300,000  in  the  monster  parade  on  the 
closing  night. 

Those  who  know  insist  that  these  estimates  are  far  too 
large,  as  estimates  of  people  in  the  mass  are  apt  to  be. 
However,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  record  attendance. 
The  streets  were  everywhere  packed  with  people.  The  traf¬ 
fic  congestion  was  terrific.  Plotel  accommodations  were  at 
a  premium  and  thousands  of  the  delegates  from  abroad 
had  to  be  fed  and  slept  on  the  ocean  liners  which  brought 
them.  ii". 

The  gray  heads  and  those  in  middle  life  were  there. 
The  priests  in  their  black  garb  loomed  large  in  the  crowds 
that  gathered.  But  youth  was  also  conspicuous  by  its  pre¬ 
sence.  The  parade  especially  was  a  pageant  of  youth.  As 
these  young  people,  bearing  the  banners  of  the  educational 
institutions  or  organizations  to  which  they  belong  filed 
past,  one  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  age-old 
Catholic  church  is  still  able  to  muster  the  young.  And  as 
long  as  a  church  can  command  the  loyalty  of  its  youth  it 
has  a  future. 

A  spectacular  religious  pageant  such  as  this  Eucharistic 
Congress  may  not  go  deep  in  its  impact  but  it  does  make  the 
man-in-the-street  religion-conscious.  Everyone  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  Congress.  The  press  was  full  of  it  day  after 
day.  Even  the  public  schools  had  to  declare  a  two  days 
vacation  because  the  minds  of  their  pupils  and  students 
were  on  the  Congress  rather  than  on  their  studies. 

This  Congress  also  demonstrated  on  a  large  scale  the 
unity  and  solidarity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Here 
men  from  every  race,  nation  and  class  were  of  one  mind, 
motivated  by  one  purpose  and  moving  toward  one  goal. 
Protestantism  in  the  Philippines 

Protestantism  in  the  Philippines  is  still  young.  Only 
thirty  five  years  have  passed  since  the  Protestant  churches 
launched  their  work  in  these  islands.  The  Catholic  date 
the  beginning  of  their  work  back- to  1521  when  Magellen 
raised  the  Spanish  flag  on  one  of  the  southern  islands. 
They  were  therefore  on  the  ground  387  years  ahead  of  the 


Protestants. 

The  total  population  of  the  islands  is  14,000,000.  Of  this 
number  the  Roman  Catholic  church  claims  from  10,000,000 
to  11,000,000  adherents.  The  Philippine  Independent 
Catholic  church — a  movement  which  broke  away  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  and  maintains  an  independent 
status — numbers  its  followers  at  .1,500,000.  This  sect  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  much  weakened  at  the  present  time. 

Ranged  by  the  side  of  these  figures  the  Protestants  in 
the  islands  make  a  modest  showing,  numbering  250,000. 
However,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  prestige  and  influence 
of  the  Protestant  churches  and  institutions  in  the  islands 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  number  of  their  members  and 
adherents.  The  prestige  of  Protestantism  and  its  influence 
on  the  national  life  is  far  beyond  what  the  membership  of 
its  churches  would  indicate. 

Here  as  in  every  nation  Protestantism  is  the  leaven  which 
leavens  every  phase  of  the  nation’s  life.  Its  program  and 
impact  on  the  Roman  Catholic  church  itself  has  in  no 
small  measure  revived  and  revitalized  that  older  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  Christian  Conference 

The  Christian  Conference  convened  by  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  the  Philippines  brought  together  Fili¬ 
pino  pastors,  laymen,  laywomen  and  missionaries  from 
many  of  these  far  flung  islands.  It  was  a  conference  on 
Christian  strategy.  How  can  the  Protestants  here  unify 
their  forces  and  make  their  work  more  effective?  It  was 
also  a  retreat  in  which  the  delegates  sought  to  tap  the 
springs  of  spiritual  power  and  equip  themselves  in  mind 
and  heart  for  a  more  creative  life  and  service. 

The  writer  was  impressed  with  the  youtlif illness  of  the 
indigenous  leadership  as  represented  at  the  Conference. 
Pastors  and  laity  alike  were  first  generation  Protestant 
Christians.  The  Conference  was  thus  characterized  by  the 
alertness  and  eagnerness  of  youth  in  its  unspent  years, 
alert  to  the  issues  of  the  hour  and  eager  /  o  blaze  new 
trials. 

Some  High  Lights 

The  opening  evening  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  a 
program  of  music  rendered  by  the  vested  choirs  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Manila.  This  was  a  pageant  of 
youth  and  of  music.  Twelve  different  trained  choirs,  com¬ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  young  people  and  wearing  white 
robes,  came  on  the  platform  of  the  cathedral-like  Central 
Student  church  one  after  the  other  and  renedered  selections 
of  sacred  music. 

These  choirs  totaled  more  than  two  hundred  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  when  they  closed  the  program  in  a  great  union 
chorus  of  song  they  presented  a  scene  one  will  never  for¬ 
get.  It  was  a  great  achievement  and  was  a  fine  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  one  way  of  mobilizing  youth  for  the  church  s  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  1938  World  Christian  Conference. which  is  to  be 
held  at  Hangchow,  China  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council  was  given  a  central  place  ii 
the  Conference’s  consideration.  Whole  sessions  were  dc 
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voted  to  the  question  as  to  what  preparations  should  be 
made  for  this  world  gathering  and  how  to  relate  the  work 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  that  meeting  and  to  its  pur¬ 
pose. 

Probably  the  most  epochal  thing  that  the  Conference  did 
was  its  vote,  through  its  Executive  Committee,  to  revamp 
its  organizational  set-up.  Instead  of  continuing  to  func¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  it  voted  to  organize  “The  Philip¬ 
pine  Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches.” 

This  will  be  a  church  centric  organization  in  which  only 
church  communions  will  be  full  members.  Other  organi¬ 
zations  will  be  received  as  associate  members.  The  only 
way  in  which  missionaries  and  representatives  of  these 
organizations  can  become  full  members  of  The  Philippine 
Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches  is  through  their  offi¬ 
cial  connection  with  their  own  communion  or  through  be¬ 
ing  elected  as  a  delegate  from  the  church  group  to  which 
they  belong.  As  far  as  the  writer  knows  this  is  the  first 
National  Christian  Council  in  the  Orient  to  take  this 
significant  step. 

This  Philippine  Federation  of  Evangelical  Church  also 
blazed  a  new  trial  in  voting  to  make  the  realization  of 
church  union  one  of  its  major  goals. 

The  Protestants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  therefore 
come  to  the  Hangchow  World  Christian  Conference  in 


1938  committed  to  a  church  delegated  organization  for 
their  national  set-up  and  church  union  as  their  definitely 
fixed  goal. 

In  its  spirit  of  unity  as  manifested  in  this  Conference, 
its  readiness  to  venture  into  new  paths  and  in  its  sense 
of  mission  the  Protestant  church  in  the  Philippines  gives 
evidence  of  being  awake  and  on  the  march. 

A  Question  Mark 

The  move  to  put  the  leadership  of  the  Protestant  church¬ 
es  in  these  islands  into  the  hands  of  the  indigenous  leaders 
is  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  One  is  compelled  to  wonder,  however, 
if  the  mother  church  in  the  West  is  not  moving  too  fast 
in  withdrawing  her  helping  hand  and  heart.  If  it  was 
worthwhile  starting  the  Protestant  movement  here  ought 
not  the  parent  church  in  the  West  standby  until  this  move¬ 
ment  is  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  life  and  experience  of 
the  Filipino  people. 

Signs  are  not  lacking  that  what  happened  in  Hawaii 
is  in  danger  of  being  repeated  here — the  Hawaiian  church 
was  compelled  to  shift  for  itself  before  Christianity,  got 
sufficiently  into  the  blood  of  the  Hawaiian  people  and  it 
seemingly  has  never  gotten  over  that  handicap.  No  move¬ 
ment  is  permanently  established  in  the  life  of  a  nation  until 
it  is  indigenized  and  runs  in  the  blood  to  the  second  and 
third  generation. 
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.  .  Silliman  s  Fortieth  Birthday  .  . 


and  so 


we  give  you  this  anniversary  number  in  honor  of 
a  great  school  in  a  growing  country  of  alert 
and  ambitious  people 


The  "Silliman  Spirit’’  is  much  talked  of  by  the  alumni  and  students 
of  the  school  —  and  even  by  people  who,  though  never  having  been 
at  Silliman  themselves,  have  come  in  contact  with  her  loyal  gradu¬ 
ates  and  former  students.  It  is  compounded  of  campus  fellowship 
among  faculty  members  and  students,  and  a  cooperative  striving 
toward  Christian  living  and  service  that  is  unique  in  Philippine 
schools,  with  the  Bible  as  the  basic  life-text.  Through  the  ensuing 
articles  we  would  give  a  picture  of  how  that  "spirit"  permeates 
our  daily  activities.  We  would  introduce  the  Silliman  student  as  a 
thoroughly  normal  and  lively  yet  serious-minded  young  person  who 
values  highly  his  privilege  of  "getting  an  education”  and  who 
grows  spiritually  under  the  Silliman  ideal  of  happy,  useful,  self- 
sacrificing  service. 


" An  educational  institution  cannot  stand  s till — and  so 
Silliman  University, 

looking  back  at  what  has  been  accomplished, 
looks  ahead  at  greater  thingsin  the  future 


", Silliman  Is  a  Guiding  Light” .  .  . 


To  know  what  Silliman  really  contributes  to  the  lives  of  Filipino 

young  men  and  women,  ask  her  students:  What  Does  Silliman  Mean 

to  You?  Let  them  answer  in  their  own  words: 

Procopio  Velasco,  freshman,  clerk  to  the  University  Pastor:  Silli¬ 
man  means  a  lot  to  me  because  she  has  changed  my  life  to  a 
better  one,  made  it  beautiful,  and  above  all  given  me  a  better 
understanding  of  God. 

Victoria  Cervantes,  junior,  soloist  of  the  University  Choir:  What 
does  Silliman  mean  to  me?  She  and  everything  she  holds 
high  shall  guide  me  and  challenge  the  best  there  is  in  me  when 
I  leave  her  portals  in  the  future. 

Felino  Diao,  junior,  ROTC  company  commander:  Silliman  is  the 
great  molder  of  the  physique,  the  intellect,  and  the  morals. 

Jose  Rodriguez,  junior,  member  of  the  campus  news  staff:  Silliman, 
in  this  world  of  chaos  and  corruption,  is  "a  quiet  time  like  eve¬ 
ning  in  my  soul.” 

Federico  Tatel,  senior,  theology  student  and  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Choral  Speakers:  Silliman  is  the  builder,  adviser, 
friend,  and  supporter  of  its  students,  making  them  fit  to  live 
most  and  to  serve  best. 

Felix  Lagrito,  law  sophomore,  editor  of  the  campus  news  sheet:  To 
me  Silliman  is  not  merely  a  university.  It  is  a  home  where  I 
find  the  most  democratic  fellowship  and  friendship  among 
teachers  and  students.  Because  Silliman  is  training  me  to  be¬ 
come  both  a  good  and  a  godly  lawyer,  I  am  extremely  grateful. 

Amnui  Sinsook,  junior,  student  from  Bangkok,  Thailand:  Christ, 
parental  love,  and  true  friends  give  one  strength  to  fight  life 
through  with  a  light  heart.  These  I  have  found  at  Silliman. 

Lorenzo  Teves,  law  senior,  president  of  the  Student  Council:  Silli¬ 
man  means  a  whole  lot  to  me,  for  Silliman  is  the  main  source  of 
my  Christian  education—  the  fountain  from  which  I  have  drunk 
many  of  my  spiritual  experiences;  the  reservoir  from  which  I 
continually  draw  inspiration  and  guidance. 

Valentin  Montes,  law  junior,  secretary  to  the  President:  Silliman 
is  more  than  just  a  school.  It  is  a  guiding  light. 
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SILLIMAN  AND  THE  WORLD  CRISIS 

Arthur  L.  Carson 

I^HE  radio  today  carries  an  estimate  of  a  million  casualties  in 
the  battle  of  Russia.  Walking  over  the  campus,  1  found  myself 
trying  to  picture  how  many  universities  such  as  ours,  with  the 
same  eager  young  lives,  would  be  swallowed  up  by  this  tremendous 
figure.  What  contribution  are  we  making,  or  can  we  make,  in  the 
face  of  a  world  crisis  of  such  unprecedented  magnitude? 

The  grim  call  to  arms  is,  of  course,  a  real  possibility  forbilh- 
man  students.  If  it  comes,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  found  in  the 
place  of  duty  wherever  that  may  be.  1  have  watched  our  students 
outmatched  on  the  baseball  field  or  basketball  court,  but  fighting 
on  to  the  last  minute  of  play,  giving  their  best  cheerfully .  I  was 
here  a  few  months  ago  when  they  met  the  crisis  of  the  Dumaguete 
fire  battling  the  flames  for  hours,  saving  the  property  of  others, 
guarding  the  campus  throughout  the  night,  helping  with  relief.  1 
think  of  the  work-students,  careless  and  disappointing  at  times 
like  all  boys  or  girls,  but  never  to  my  knowledge  actually  betray¬ 
ing  a  trust.  Yes,  I  am  sure  Silliman  students  will  rise  to  an  emer¬ 
gency  if  it  comes.  ,  .  .  .  ( 

The  government  requires  military  training  in  all  schools  ot 
secondary  or  college  grade.  We  know  that  today  war  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  armies.  The  two  major  factors  seem  to  be  (1)  equipment, 
with  corresponding  technical  training,  and  (2)  morale.  A  univer¬ 
sity  like  Silliman,  preparing  for  wide  range  of  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions  has  a  vital  contribution  to  both  these  fields.  We  represent  a 
national  asset,  and  the  Filipino  people  express  hearty  agreement 
to  this  claim. 

We  are  unprofitable  servants  of  God,  however,  unless  we  can 
do  more  than  meet  a  national  emergency.  The  world  has  deeper 
ills,  and  no  one  is  safe  until  they  are  cured.  What  are  we  offering 
to  the  cure  of  a  civilization  in  which  we  are  all  concerned. 

First,  we  offer  a  positive  faith  in  God  Our  present  disaster 

may  be  the  inevitable  ending  of  an  age  of  doubt.  There  are  those 

who  would  call  us  back  to  medieval  faith.  Others  offer  new  and 
violent  gods.  Between  these  two  extremes  Silliman  continues  to 
stand  for  a  firm  and  reasonable  faith  in  God  as  a  center  for  indi¬ 
vidual  living  or  for  social  re¬ 
construction. 

Secondly,  Silliman  stands 
for  Christian  character.  There 
must  be  tough  moral  fiber  in 
any  group  today  who  would 
stand  up  to  the  world  crisis. 
Without  it,  all  protestations  of 
religious  faith,  all  outward  piety,  as  well  as  all  schemes  for  social 
reform,  crumble.  One  of  the  most  significant  compliments  for  Silli¬ 
man  came  not  long  ago  from  a  thoughtful  observer,  not  especially 


Dr.  Carson  came  to  Silliman  in  1939  as 
its  third  president.  He  had  previously 
served  under  our  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  China  for  eighteen  years — was 
director  of  the  Rural  Institute  atCheeloo 
University  before  coming  to  Silliman. 
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noted  for  friendship  to  this  school.  Speaking  out  of  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  province,  he  commented  on  the  comparatively 
high  state  of  public  morals,  adding,  "I  can  state  my  personal 
opinion  that  Silliman  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  this.” 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  challenge  to  each  student  for  dedication  to 
a  life  of  service. 

Next,  there  has  been  through  the  years  preparation  for  ef¬ 
ficient  service  along  lines  of  community  needs.  We  are  hard  put  to 
maintain  this  standard  and  to  adapt  our  program  to  changing 
needs.  One  of  the  first  schools  to  offer  a  modern  curriculum,  Silli¬ 
man  has  helped  to  build  up  practically  all  the  professions,  and 
has  furnished  a  full  share  of  national  leadership.  The  shops  and 
press  have  set  an  example  for  vocational  training.  Now,  we  are 
entering  with  fresh  purpose  into  the  field  of  building  up  local  com¬ 
munities,  with  emphasis  upon  use  of  local  resources  within  a  frame¬ 
work  of  cooperative  organization.  Peace  and  prosperity,  as  well 
as  defense,  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  healthy  communities. 

Also,  we  believe  in  democracy  and  in  the  common  man.  It  is 
schools  like  this  which  will  ensure  the  future  of  democracy  in  our 
part  of  the  world. 

Finally,  we  have  here  a  school  of  international  friendship.  It 
is  almost  startling  to  reflect  on  the  history  of  hatred  and  strife 
which  forms  the  background  of  the  races  who  meet  in  friendly 
comradeship  on  our  campus.  In  the  town  plaza  is  a  watch  tower 
where  a  generation  ago  guard  was  kept  against  the  dread  Moro 
raiders  of  Mindanao.  Today  Moro  students  join  with  other  students, 
some  from  headhunting  tribes  of  the  Luzon  mountains,  as  Filipinos 
and  comrades.  There  may  be,  and  usually  are,  a  few  gang  fights, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  soon  works  its  miracle.  Here  are 
Chinese  with  friendly  schoolmates  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood 
of  the  Nippon  invader.  Thai  students  go  on  serenely,  despite 
stories  of  international  intrigue  in  their  homeland.  Spanish  Cabal¬ 
leros  play  football  instead  of  fighting  the  war's  of  Europe  or  of  the 
broken  Spanish  empire.  And  the  Americans  seem  to  have  for-gotten 
the  race  problem  which  leaves  such  a  sad  trail  across  so  much  of 
the  history  of  their  native  laud.  In  a  world  mad  with  hate  and  sus¬ 
picion,  Silliman  furnishes  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  mankind. 

7  have  watched  uur  students. .  fighting  on  to  the  last  minute  of  play,  giving  their  best ..” 


sssas  paja-~ 


Sillimari  Has  a  Religious  Program. .  .  . 


NEMESIO  GOES  TO  CHURCH 

Benjamin  IS.  Viloria 


SUNDAY  Sunday  morning  breaks  all  of  a  sudden  in  Dumaguete, 
especially  in  Guy  Hall  where  it  is  only  fifty  meters  fromthe 
rAMPUS  shoreline,  and  the  sun  in  the  east  seems  larger  and  nearer. 


Sundays  than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week,  many  people,  tartaml- 
las  and  ears  crowd  each  other,  and  the  place  is  as  alive  as  if  there 
had  been  no  night  before  -  just  morning.  Even  Nemesio,  a  typical 
Silliman  high  school  lad  from  a  small  but  rich  lumber  town  in  Min¬ 
danao,  notices  that  Sunday  seems  to  be  a  special  morning. 

Like  most  of  the  other  students  living  in  Guy  Hall,  Nemesio 
folds  his  cot  early  and  prepares  for  breakfast  in  the  dining  room 
on  the  basement  floor  of  the  dormitory.  But  the  lure  of  the  lively 
pier  and  the  large  ships  is  too  strong  to  be  long  resisted,  and  he 
soon  goes  with  several  friends  to  take  a  stroll  along  the  boulevard. 
They  are  all  dressed  up  in  their  white  suits  because  they  are  ready, 
together  with  about  three  hundred  other  boys  and  girls,  for  the 
high  school  worship  service  in  the  Assembly  Hall  at  eight  o  clock. 

They  are  proud  of  their  church  service.  There  is  a  vested  choir 
composed  of  high  school  students,  a  church  calendar  where  they 
read  announcements,  prim  ushers  who  pass  the  collection  plates, 
and  an  inspiring  sermon  from  the  associate  pastor,  one  of  the  finest 


immediately  joined  the  faculty  staff 
of  the  English  department.  He  has 
served  as  a  church  steward  end  is 
beginning  his  third  year  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Session. 


first;  they  had  never  seen  one  or 
heard  one  before,  and  they  had 
spent  several  afternoons  figuring 
out  how  it  could  release  such  loud, 
resounding  tones  or .  high,  soft 
notes.  Sure,  he  had  said,  he  has  a 
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piano  in  his  home  but  an  organ  is  different;  it  is  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  Especially  so  when  one  college  student  told  him  that  Mrs. 
Silliman  once  played  the  sound  of  several  instruments  on  that  or¬ 
gan — like  the  violin,  the  cornet,  even  the  flute! 

Nevertheless,  Nemesio  consoled  himself  that  in  two  years  he 
would  be  in  college,  and  he,  too,  could  attend  the  college  morning 
worship  service  with  pride.  Once,  with  a  group  of  younger  boys, 
he  had  attended  a  college  service;  from  that  time  on  he  had  always 
thought  that  it  is  the  service  of  the  day.  He  noticed  the  special 
coats  and  dresses  of  the  college  students,  their  hair-do’s  and  hair¬ 
cuts,  their  dignified  and  quiet  manner  of  entering  the  hall  and  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  benches.  Many  people  were  in  attendance;  most  of  the 
faculty  members  were  present;  there  were  several  visitors  from 
various  towns;  the  pledge  envelopes  piled  higher  on  the  wooden  col¬ 
lection  plates;  there  were  more  ushers;  there  were  more  in  the  choir, 
and  their  song  was  more  difficult  and  beautiful.  The  minister  gave 
a  very  stirring  message.  College,  Nemesio  mused,  was  something, 
indeed,  to  look  forward  to! 

Then  Nemesio  knows  that  after  this  morning  worship  service 
many  of  the  well-dressed  college  men  go  to  Oriental  Hall  where 
they  chat  with  their  friends  in  the  reception  hall  or  under  the  aca¬ 
cia  trees  on  the  premises.  Many  times  several  groups  go  to  faculty 
homes  to  gather  flowers  which  are  arranged  in  vases  and  carried 
to  the  Mission  Hospital  to  cheer  the  patients. 

In  the  afternoon  Nemesio  joins  the  Sunday  afternoon  discussion 
groups  or  nature  hikes,  and  after  the  regular  vesper  service  he 
attends  the  Lightbearer’s  Society  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  build¬ 
ing;  (the  college  students  still  occupy  the  Assembly  Hall  for  their 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  meeting).  Often, on  clear  evenings,  the 
advisers  of  both  groups  take  the  students  for  walks. 

Nemesio  usually  goes  home  to  Guy  Hall  in  the  evening  wishing 
that  tomorrow  were  again  another  morning—  of  Sunday! 

story  .most  students,  Nemesio  believes  that  the  central  figure 
b ioky  jn  this  church  program  is  the  energetic  and  extremely  ge¬ 
nial  university  pastor,  Douglas  Vernon.  Does  he  not  often  eat  with 
them  in  the  Guy  Hall  dining  room?  Does  he  not  visit  them  in  the 
dormitories  at  night  and  at  other  odd  hours,  inquiring  about  their 
health  or  parents  or  studies?  And  once,  on  an  afternoon  hike,  Ne¬ 
mesio  and  several  boys  had  seen  their  pastor  eat  bibingka .  The 
boys  had  been  shocked  because  they  had  never  expected  Americans 
would  eat  that  native  delicacy.  Always  they  deeply  admire  him 
and  like  him;  the  pastor  is  one  of  them. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Nemesio  has  a  schoolmate,  Lilio  by  name, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  High  School  Cabinet— a  group  of  interested 
boys  and  girls  who  help  the  pastor  carry  out  plans  for  the  church 
program.  They  give  him  suggestions  on  what  sermons  they  enjoy, 
what  speakers  they  would  like  invited,  what  changes  they  would 
like  made  to  make  the  high  school  service  more  inspiring  and  in¬ 
teresting.  From  Lilio  he  learns  that  there  is  also  a  college  cabinet 
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composed  o£  student  leaders  who  continually  meet  with  the  pastor 

and  help  improve  the  college  service. 

Nemesio,  one  time,  attended  the  Galilean  Fellowship  at  the 
Vernon  home,  a  small  group  of  students  who  had  newly  decid¬ 
ed  to  follow  Christ.  The  elders  of  the  church  were  introduced.  He 
had  fancied  all  along,  before  that,  that  the  elders  are  very  old  and 
dignified  looking,  and  unapproachable.  Why,  at  this  Fellowship,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  out  that  most  of  the  elders  are  young  members 
of  the  Faculty.  One  of  them  is  his  teacher  in  world  history;  another 
is  his  teacher  in  literature;  another  is  his  assistant  principal;  then 
that  iolly  and  popular  biology  teacher.  Nemesio  was  almost  breath¬ 
less;  these  fellows  are  his  teachers,  his  friends  And  he  felt  impor¬ 
tant  in  their  company;  he  was  doubly  proud  of  his  teachers,  Ihese 
elders  he  figured  out.  were  like  the  board  of  directors  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  firm  back  in  his  hometown;  they  helped  the  pastor  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  policies  and  activities  of  the  church.  ,  , 

In  that  Galilean  Fellowship,  also,  were  the  student  stewards. 
One  of  them  is  Wilfredo,  Nemesio’s  townmate,  who  lives  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  Guy  Hall  and  who  is  one  of  the  college  ushers.  1 ihese 
stewards  had  explained  to  him  the  pledge  cards  and  envelopes 
when  he  first  came  to  Silliman;  some  of  them  haa  presented  the 
church  budget  one  Sunday.  ,  ,  • _ . 

Who  would  not  give  his  mite  to  support  the  benevolent  projects 
of  the  Silliman  Church?  The  church  is  helping  pay  teachers  in  Ma- 
asin  Institute,  in  Bolinsong  Institute;  the  church  gives  for  student 
relief,  for  the  Dumaguete  Conference,  for  the  equipment  of  the 
new  church  building.  The  Hammond  organ  was  bought  from  funds 
pledged  by  students,  regardless  of  race  or  creeds,  who  gladly 
shared  their  blessings  so  that  others  might  be  blessed,  too.  Why, 


The  University  Choir  as  it  appears  each  Sunday  morning.  This  year  it  has 
forty-five  loyal  members. 
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This  is  what  a  high  school  church  cabinet  looks  like — at  Silliman! 


Seated:  Aurora  Crapa,  the  Rev.  Douglas  Vernon,  Agustina  Rey 
Standing:  Jaime  Brodeth,  Romeo  Grapa,  Prisilla  Lopong,  Allen 
Heflin,  Benjamin  Osias 

even  a  Buddhist  student  from  Thailand,  Nemesio  recalled,  gave  to 
the  church  the  prize  money  he  had  won  for  being  the  best  chem¬ 
istry  student  that  year. 

Half  of  the  three-thousand-peso  budget  is  covered  by  faculty 
pledges;  the  other  half  is  taken  care  of  by  students,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  not  Evangelicals  but  who  believe  in  Christ  and  are 
glad  to  be  in  a  church  whose  program  embraces  their  ideals, 
whose  services  meet  their  needs,  whose  leaders  are  sympathetic 
friends. 

Yes,  Nemesio  is  proud  he  is  a  member  of  this  church;  he  often 
writes  home  about  it,  sends  his  mother  the  Sunday  calendar  given 
at  the  door,  and  usually  invites  his  friends  to  go  with  him  to  the 
religious  services.  This  year  he  is  a  patrol  leader  in  the  Silliman 
troop  of  Boy  Scouts  which  this  church  supports. 

Next  December  he  plans  to  contribute  to  the  White  Gift  in  his 
Sunday  School  class;  and  he  continually  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  "new  church”  will  be  finished  so  that  on  Sundays,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  early  morning,  he  can  look  toward  the  east  for  the  new 
sun  and  large  ships;  and  to  the  west,  he  can  see  the  spire  of  the 
University  Church,  the  symbol  of  Christian  ideals  made  flesh  and 
blood  in  a  school  he  loves  and  to  which  he  will  be  loyal-— /or  al¬ 
ways. 
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“CHURCH  OF  OUR  DREAMS” 

Nestorio  B.  Melocoton 

THE  "Church  of  our  Dreams”  is  fast  becoming  a  reality.  At  long 
last  the  new  building  is  going  up  on  one  of  the  most  prominent 
corners  of  the  campus-  the  first  church  building  that  Silliman  has 
ever  had.  It  is  significant  that  the  church  is  occupying  this  place 
of  prominence  because,  after  all,  life  at  Silliman  has  been  and  al* 
ways  will  be  centered  about  the  church. 

On  April  23  of  this  year,  before  a  large  crowd  of  summer  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers,  the  ground  was  broken  for  the  church  building. 
Appropriately,  Charles  A.  Glunz,  our  shop  superintendent,  was 
the  one  to  turn  the  first  shovelful  of  earth.  One  who  writes  about 
building  construction  at  Silliman  cannot  fail  to  mention  Mr.  Glunz, 
the  Number  One  Builder  of  the  campus.  Either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  he  has  had  something  to  do  with  practically  every  campus 
building  for  the  last  forty  years.  And  so  Mr.  Glunz  broke  the  first 
ground  for  our  church!  President  Carson  gave  the  main  address  at 
the  ceremony,  exhorting  everyone  present  to  dedicate  himself  to  the 
ideals  and  the  mission  of  the  church.  Members  of  the  Session  took 
part,  Francisco  Somera  giving  the  invocation  and  Mrs,  H.  Roy  Bell 
a  dedicatory  prayer. 

And  now,  on  Founders  Day  (August  28),  the  cornerstone  will  be 
laid.  Thereafter  it  is  hoped  that  work  can  continue  unhampered. 

Many  hands  have  shared  and  are  continuing  to  share  in  the 
construction  of  our  Silliman  church  building.  Mr.  Glunz  is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  construction.  Working  directly  under  him  is  Gil  Severn- 
no,  foreman,  who  is  a  former  Silliman  student.  Structural  steel 
details  were  designed  by  Francisco  Banogon,  acting  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University.  He 
was  helped  by  Victorio  Verano,  also  of  the  engineering  staff. 

When  finished,  this  church  on  the  Silliman  campus  should  be  a 
landmark  for  evangelical  Christianity  in  the  Philippines— large, 
simple,  dignified,  beautiful.  Persons  coming  into  the  Dumaguete 
harbor  will  catch  a  glimpse  first  of  all  of  its  gleaming  spires  tower¬ 
ing  above  the  ever-green  acacias.  . 

And  so  this  church  building  of  which  Silliman  faculty  members 
and  students  have  long  dreamed  is  now  becoming  a  reality, _  to  fill 
a  need  of  long  standing.  Everyone  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
work  at  Silliman  is  moved  anew  by  the  sight  of  the  walls  going 
higher  daily.  There  is  every  reason  to  be  happy.  Our  need  is  be- 
ino-  filled:  and  it  is  being  filled  primarily  because  countless  church 
people  in  the  United  States  have 
been  willing  to  give  of  their  sub¬ 
stance  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Kingdom  in  this  our  country  of  the 
Philippines.  We  who  will  soon  be 
worshipping  under  the  roof  of 
this  new  church  building  shall  be 
ever  grateful. 


Mr.  Melocoton,  principal  of  the  Sil¬ 
liman  Elementary  School,  i3  clerk 
of  the  Session  and  a  member  of 
the  Church  Building  Committee. 
He  has  received  both  his  B.  S.  E. 
and  his  M.  A.  from  Silliman. 


SILLIMAN  CHURCH  HEADLINES  FOR  1941... 


More  Than  225  Students  Take  Pari  In  Church  Program 
As  Choir  Members,  Cabinet  Members,  Group  Officers 

*  *  * 

CHURCH  BUDGET  FOR  THIS  YEAR  IS  P3095 


*  *•  * 

Filipino,  Chinese,  Thai,  And  American  Students 
Preside  At  World  Communion  Service 

*  *  * 

Associate  Pastor,  Tfineology  Graduate  Of  1933, 

Supported  By  University  Church 

*  *  * 

ENROLLMENT  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  NEARLY  400 

*  *  * 

Some  50  Faculty  Members  Serve  As 
Sunday  School  Teachers,  Stewards, 

Eiders,  Group  Advisers 

*  *  * 

Window  And  Door  Frames  For  New  Church  Are  Of  Native  Molave. 
Wood  With  Duration  Guarantee  Of  200  Years 

*  *  * 

STUDENTS  DRILL  3000  HOLES  IN  TRUSS  PLATES 
OF  NEW  CHURCH  WITH  SHOP-MADE  DRILL 

*  *  * 

Narra  For  100  Church  Benches  Cut, 

Seasoned,  Beady  For  Student 
Workmen  To  Use 
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THE  SILLIIVIAN  STUDENT  AND 
CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

James  F.  McKinley 


teaching  Silliman  students  almost  since  the  beginning  have  gone 

AND  .  out  on  Sundays  to  preach  and  teach  in  the  surrounding 

PREACHING  country  There  are  now  seven  congregations  served 
by  students  Average  attendance  for  these  services  is  two 
hundred  each  Sunday,  with  peak  records  of  one  thousand. 
Morning  and  afternoon  Sunday  Schools  are  taught  in  twelve 
places  including  some  twenty  classes.  Attendance  averages  three 
hundred  ana  fifty,  with  peaks  up  to  two  thousand  for  Christmas 


programs. 

VACATION  During  vacations,  Silliman  students  carry  on  many  ser- 
HOME  vices  in  their  hometowns,  taking  the  Gospel  through- 

SERVICES  out  the  Philippines.  One  went  into  a  rural  group 
far  from  the  Agusan  highway  in  Mindanao  and,  gathering 
thirty  children,  conducted  a  fine  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School. 
Two-thirds  of  these  children  were  not  Evangelicals  and  had  never 
had  a  chance  to  study  the  Bible  before,  nor  enjoy  the  songs, 
games,  and  handwork  loved  by  children.  For  the  past  two  years 
students  of  the  College  of  Theology  have  carried  on  Bible  sales 
campaigns  in  Negros  Oriental.  Though  people  are  eager  to  buy 
Bibles,  testaments,  and  portions,  cash  is  hard  to  find,  it  was  a 
great  achievement  to  sell  more  than  the  monthly  goal  of  Std5  set  by 
the  American  Bible  Society.  Success  was  won  by  returning  until 
the  accumulation,  of  cash,  chickens,  and  eggs  totalled  the  co9t  ot 
the  desired  Bible. 

"UNTO  ONE  Rarely  does  a  great  emergency  arise  in  Dumaguete  or 
OF  THE  jj*s  neighboring  villages  but  that  Silliman  students  meet 
LEAST  ancj  wjn  appreciation.  A  flood  swept  down  forty 
homes  in  the  section  by  the  river  where  the  poorest  people  live. 
Silliman  students  surveyed  the  area  and  brought  what  help  they 
could.  Finding  their  own  resources  too  small,  they  organized  a 
"one-centavo-a-day"  group.  This  meant  a  gift  of  one-half  cent  U.S. 
currency.  The  Silliman  Student  Church  and  the  Dumaguete 
Church ‘helped  with  gifts.  Babies  got  milk,  needed  medicine,  was 

uiven,  and  building  materials  for  temporary  shelters  was  provided. 

“  After  the  horror  of  the  half-million-dollar  fire  last  February, 

Silliman  students  received  due  recognition  for  their  heroic  help. 

Thanks  came  from  the  Mother  Superior  of  St  Paul  s  College,  a 

Catholic  girls’ school.  Almost  the  entire  stock  of  the  Consumers 

Cooperative  store  m  the  market 

- was  saved  by  the  work  of  students. 

After  the  fire  fighting,  students 
assisted  in  the  survey  directed  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  helped  to  col¬ 
lect  and  distribute  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  needy. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  McKinley,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Theology,  serves  un¬ 
der  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  (Congregational).  He  has 
been  at  Silliman  for  eleven  years. 
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LIGHT  FOR  THOSE  Silliman  students  have  done  much  to  aid  the  Div- 
IN  DARKNESS  ision  of  Adult  Education  of  the  Government  in 
their  effort  to  teach  adult  illiterates  how  to  read  and  write.  Most 
successful  were  the  ventures  led  by  Manuel  Kangleon  in  Piapi  pub¬ 
lic  school  last  year,  and  that  under  Joaquin  Funda,  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion,  in  the  mountains  of  Luzuriaga.  In  several  places  ministers, 
trained  in  Silliman,  have  been  chosen  as  municipal  directors  of 
this  important  work.  In  Gingo-og,  in  Mindanao,  the  "Jose  Rizal 
School  on  Wheels,”  with  its  director,  was  given  a  prominent  place 
in  the  town  fiesta  through  the  vision  of  Silliman-trained  Rev. 
Graciano  Alegado,  local  director. 


rnn^ATimi  Maasin  Institute  in  Leyte  was  modelled  by  a  graduate, 
the  Rev.  Angel  Espina,  after  his  beloved  alma  mater. 
Another  school  inspired  by  Silliman  and  the  Berry  School  in  Geor¬ 
gia  was  started  more  recently  by  the  Rev.  Proculo  Rodriguez,  ano¬ 
ther  graduate.  In  both  of  these  schools  there  is  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  with  a  strong  foundation  of  Bible  teaching. 


i^av1? P*  nolhing  is  Silliman  prouder  than  her  great  part 
a  lla  LKbH  in  training  ministerial  and  Jay  leaders  for  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Philippines.  Graduates  of  the  College 
of  Theology  have  been  called  in  the  middle  and  southern  islands 
to  places  of  responsibility  in  the  church.  The  lay  leaders  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  Silliman  people.  The  ministers,  some  of  high  aca¬ 
demic  rank,  go  out  to  salaries  seldom  reaching  above  §25  monthly 
after  years  of  service.  Their  classmates  go  right  away  into  teach¬ 
ing  jobs  for  §30  or  better.  Keeping  a  family  in  food,  clothing,  med¬ 
icine,  and  education  is  a  major  feat  of  financial  juggling  for  Fili¬ 
pino  ministers.  Silliman  not  only  trains  these  men  but  backs 
them  up  in  the  work  for  the  church  in  which  she  takes  just  pride. 


HOME  BECOMES  CLASSROOM 

[A  letter  from  Ernest  Frei  tells  of  a  recent  visit  to  Maasin  Institute,  the  school  found¬ 
ed  by  a  Silliman  graduate  and  upholding  the  Silliman  ideals  in  Leyte.  We  print  excerpts .] 


We  were  entertained  in  the  Espina  home  with  the  usual  hospitality,  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  the  Espina  family  lives.  An  interesting  account  could  lie  written 
of  "The  Private  Life  of  Mrs.  Espina,”  for  there  is  none.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Espina 
home,  we  found  six  or  seven  large  book  cases  along  the  walls  of  the  living  and  dining 
rooms,  with  numerous  chairs  and  tables  all  over  these  two  rooms  and  the  porch.  We  soon 
found  out  the  use  of  all  these  fixtures.  The  enrollment  of  the  normal  department  (first 
and  second  year)  reaches  now  eighty.  But  there  is  no  room  in  Mausin  Institute  fortheclass- 
es  and  the  library  for  this  department.  In  the  main  building  are  the  high  school  and  the 
elementary  classes,  badly  crowded  for  space.  In  the  home  economics  building  the  girls  of 
the  elementary  department  share  the  space  with  the  two  normal  classes  when  the  latter  do 
not  assemble  in  the  science  classrooms  of  the  high  school.  '1  hey  cannot  use  the  one  room 
which  they  had  last  year  (too  small  even  then),  for  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  kindergar¬ 
ten.  I  here  is  nothing  left  for  the  normal  students  but  the  Espina  residence.  So  they  troop 
upstairs  between  classes  and  park  themselves  on  the  chairs  and  benches  there,  frequently 
two  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  often  several  using  the  same  book  for  lack  of  equipment. 
They  come  at  6:30  in  the  morning  and  depart  at  5:30  in  the  evening,  and  the  place  is  like 
a  bee  hive  between  those  hours.  Mrs.  Espina’s  job  is  to  see  that  there  are  no  collisions 
between  the  children,  the  guests,  the  students,  the  dogs,  and  the  cat. 
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THE  BIBLE  ON  “WEEKDAYS” 

Leodegario  C.  Orendain 

SILLIMAN  University  is  one  of  the  few  universities  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  today  which  make  the  Bible  the  pivot  of  their  program. 
Here,  we  believe  in  educating  both  mind  and  spirit.  We  try  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  true  Christian  character  must  be  built  after  divine 
patterns  for  we  believe  that  every  man's  life  is  a  plan  of  God. 

To  develop  this  Christian  character  in  our  students,  we  give 
Bible  as  a  required  subject  for  study  in  the  elementary,  high 
school,  and  college  departments  of  the  University  To  graduate 
from  the  elementary  grades,  a  student  must  pass  his  Bible  studies 
from  fifth  through  the  seventh  grades.  He  is  taught  the  Bible  three 
times  a  week  with  his  character-education  subject  m  each  of  the 
elementary  grades.  In  high  school,  a  student  has  to  attend  Bible 

classes  three  times  a  week  from  the  time  he  enters  the  first  year 
until  he  finishes  the  fourth.  In  the  different  colleges  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  regardless  of  what  college  a  student  may  enter,  he  has  to 
finish  at  least  twelve  units  of  Bible,  or  two  years  of  three  hours  a 
week,  before  he  can  get  any  diploma  or  degree  from  Silliman. 

Most  of  the  students  who  come  to  Silliman  University  for  the 
first  time  do  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  except  as  it 
is  read  in  the  churches,  for  in  most  of  our  homes  it  is  heard  but  not 
seen-  if  seen,  it  is  not  read.  That  is  why  some  of  the  Bible  courses 
we  have  are  for  the  students  who  have  not  had  any  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Bible.  „  ..  ,  ,  . 

The  formal  courses  which  we  offer  to  college  students  are. 

For  Freshmen  Students 

Bible  1.  Orientation  Course:  How  the  Bible  Came  toUs-Forthe  students 
who  have  not  had  any  previous  study  of  the  Bible. 

Bible  2.  The  study  of  the  Old  Testament-its  geography,  history,  and 
biography,  with  the  development  of  religious  ideas. 

Bible  3.  A  survey  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Bible  4.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

For  Sophomores  and  Advanced  Students 
Bible  5.  A  study  of  various  types  of  Biblical  literature. 

Bible  6.  A  study  of  the  living  religions  of  the  world.  _ 

Bible  7.  The  present-day  application  of  the  socia  teachings  oi  Jesus. 

Bible  8.  The  Art  of  Jesus  as  a  Teacher:  An  analysis  of  the  methods  oi 
Jesus  as  the  Master  Teacher. 

For  the  sake  of  public  school  teachers  and  other  professional 
men  and  women  who  are  actively  engaged  in  their  profession  «id 

who  want  to  work  for  Bible  cred¬ 
its  toward  their  graduation  from 
Silliman,  we  are  starting  this 
year  a  correspondence  course  in 
Bible.  The  University  feels  that 
in  offering  this  Bible  correspon¬ 
dence  course,  we  are  encouraging 
people  to  make  the  Bible  an  Open 
Book  in  more  homes—homes  which 
perhaps  have  never  seen  a  Bible. 


Mr.  Orendain,  who  is  beginning  his 
second  year  as  head  of  the  Silliman 
Bible  department,  spent  twelve 
years  in  the  States,  from  1926-1938. 
He  received  his  M.A.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  his  B.D. 
from  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 


Silliman  Has  an  Educational  Program 

FROM  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TO  UNIVERSITY 

James  W.  Chapman 

SILLIMAN  opened  in  1901  as  an 
elementary. school  for  boys.  By 
1910  she  had  graduated  her  first  col¬ 
lege  students,  three  in  number1. 

At  about  this  time  women  students 
were  admitted.  At  present  the  wo¬ 
men  make  up  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment. 

From  1910  to  1926  the  major  part  of 
the  instruction  was  in  preparatory 
courses— law,  medicine,  and  educa- 
tion-as  during  those  years  all  who 
finished  these  two-year  courses  were 
permitted  to  teach  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  Philippines.  In 
1926  a  professional  Senior  College  of 
Education  was  opened  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Philippines,  which  raised 
the  college  standard  to  four  years. 

Silliman  was  the  first  private  college 
to  conform  to  this  standard.  All  pre¬ 
paratory  courses  were  left  at  two 
years  and  a  title  of  associate  in  arts 
was  granted  for  their  completion. 

In  the  early  thirties  Silliman, 
because  of  increased  enrollment  and  greater  demand  for  profes¬ 
sional  training,  became  a  university,  and  began  to  offer  additional 
courses  in  commerce,  engineering,  law,  theology,  and  graduate 
work  in  education. 

At  present  Silliman  has  complete  courses  in  the  Junior  Normal 
College,  consisting  of  two  years  in  general,  home  economics,  or  vo¬ 
cational  work;  and  a  Senior  College  of  Education  offering  majors  in 
biology,  chemistry,  English,  home  economics,  mathematics,  physics, 
and  vocational  (the  elementary  and  high  school  departments  are 
used  as  training  schools  for  the  students  in  the  Junior  Normal  and 
Senior  Colleges  of  Education);  Liberal  Arts,  with  strong  prepara¬ 
tory  courses  in  law  and  medicine;  the  College  of  Chemistry  offering 
a  two-year  preparatory  course  in  chemical  engineering  and  the  B. 

S.  degree  in  chemistry;  the  College 
of  Commerce;  the  College  of  En¬ 
gineering;  the  College  of  Law;  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  extending 
the  graduate  work  to  English  and 
history  and  to  giving  the  master  of 
science  in  biology  and  chemistry. 


Dr.  Chapman,  two  years  ago  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  vice-president  of 
the  University,  has  been  in  Silliman 
sinoe  1916.  At  present  he  is  serving 
as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
head  of  the  department  of  biology. 


Johnman  Yam 

Elementary,  High  Schnul,  and 
College  irork  in  Silliman 
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TRAINING  IN  COOPERATIVES 

SILLIMAN  University  tries  to  keep  abreast  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  movements  of  the  times.  In  view  of  rising  interest  in 
cooperative  organizations  in  the  Philippines  and  with  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  potentialities,  the  University  is  encouraging  students 
to  handle  their  own  campus  cooperatives,  with  the  hope  that  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  such  smaller  organizations  will  give  them  a 
vision  of  varied  possibilities  on  a  larger  scale. 

USCU  At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  the  Silliman  University 
formed  student  Credit  Union  was  organized  under  the  initiative  of 
students  in  the  College  of  Theology.  Membership  is  9pen  to  all  stu¬ 
dents.  The  object  of  this  association,  as  given  in  the  SiUimaman,  the 
student  weekly  news  sheet,  is  three-fold:  (1)  To  cultivate  and  en¬ 
courage  thrift  among  the  members;  (2)  To  practice  Christian  bro¬ 
therhood  by  helping  one  another  through  financial  loans;  (3)  To 
promote  a  general  interest  in  the  cooperative  movement. 

BAKERY  A  Bakery  Cooperative  is  also  functioning  among  the  stu- 
GROUP  dents,  with  one  of  the  faculty  wives  as  adviser.  Of  this  or¬ 
ganization  the  Sillimanian  reports: 

"The  Bakery  Cooperative,  a  cooperative  of  students  which  will 
cater  to  the  gastronomic  needs  of  students,  faculty  members,  and 
townspeople  alike,  will  help  students  earn  something  while  in 
school  as  well  as  supply  the  university  population  with  between- 
meal  eats. 

"Membership  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  culinary  ability 
and  who  is  desirous  of  earning  some  money  while  studying ....  Any 
net  profit  which  the  venture  will  bring  will  be  apportioned. 

FACULTY  As  far  back  as  1937  the  local  Dumaguete  Consumers’  Co- 
GROUPS  0perative  was  started  by  members  of  the  Silliman  Faculty. 
It  is  now  a  thriving  group  whose  privileges  extend  to  Silliman  facul¬ 
ty  members  and  townspeople  alike.  A  distinctly  campus  group  is  the 
Faculty  Credit  Union  which  was  first  discussed  as  a  project  of  the 
church  Session.  In  1940  it  was  organized  under  general  faculty  ini¬ 
tiative  and  to  date  has  a  membership  of  58.  1940  statistics—  *  1228 
contributed;  41  loans,  totaling  P3Q98,  at  6  per  cent  interest;  no 
defaults! 

Activity  center  of  the  campus  —  the  Shop 
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WE  MAKE  EVERYTHING  BUT  TEETH! 

Charles  A.  Glunz 

WHEN  Silliman  started  in  1901,  the  idea  was  to  develop  an  in- 
.  ’  *  dustrial  institute;  but  for  the  first  students,  who  were  boys 
in  the  elementary  grades,  there  was  no  industrial  equipment.  The 
so-called  industrial  work  did  not  really  start  until  1904.  The  first 
cabinet  work  in  that  early  day  was  the  making  of  some  drawing 
boards  for  a  project  class  in  mechanical  drawing;  the  first  actual 
work  on  the  grounds  was  the  building  of  a  fence.  At  this  latter 
job  the  boys  looked  askance.  Were  students  supposed  to  work?  So 
the  teacher  demonstrated  by  working  with  them,  with  crowbar 
and  shovel. 

So  new  was  the  idea  that  one  Pablo  Zarco,  now  holding  a 
high  position  with  the  Manila  Railroad  Company  and  a  trustee  of 
Silliman,  came  to  work  in  a  white  shirt  and  a  high  stiff  collar.  He 
had  to  be  sent  back  to  the  dormitory  to  find  a  more  suitable  outfit. 

Ihere  was,  of  course,  much  work  laying  out  and  grading  the 
grounds.  There  was  an  inlet  from  the  sea  that  had  to  be  filled.  For 
a  number  of  years  a  large  number  of  externos,  who  reported  for 
work  on  Saturday  mornings  only,  were  given  this  task.  Delivery  of 
£  tsn-gallon  carbide  cans  (we  had  acetylene  lights  in  those  days) 
°f  vjkc  enabled  the  student  to  earn  one  ticket— and  four  tickets 
paid  for  a  month  s  tuition.  Two  boys  working  together  frequently 
earned  their  tickets  in  two  hours. 

Soon  came  Dr.  Silliman  s  gift  of  the  industrial  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  saw  mill  and  funds  for  the  shop  building.  From  then 
?n.,  ,?re  was  no  lack  real  shop  work.  Even  the  timbers  of  the 
building  were  sawed  by  the  students. 

From  the  beginning,  making  equipment  for  the  school  has  been 
Par>t  °f  the  shop  work.  Also,  there  being  no  shop  fa¬ 
cilities  in  town,  there  were  many  demands  for  outside  work  of  all 
kinds.  Once  we  repaired  the  lighting  equipment  of  the  Apo  Island 
Light  House.  1  he  strangest  request  we  ever  received,  however, 
was  from  a  man  who  wanted  us  to  make  a  set  of  teeth  for  him! 
this  is  one  job  we  had  to  refuse.  Since  then  we  have  made  many 
braces  and  the  like  for  the  hospital,  and  one  artificial  leg— but  we 
still  shy  at  teeth! 

At  length  there  came  a  time  when,  students  having  finished 
the  elementary  grades  and  a  high  school  having  been  started, 

there  was  need  for  physics  ap¬ 
paratus.  Practically  all  of  this, 
in  those  _  days,  was  shop- 
made;  it  included  such  things 
as  galvanometers  and  balances 
for  weighing.  The  writer  was 
then  so  eager  to  save  everything 
that  could  possibly  be  used  for 
laboratory  material,  from  bot¬ 
tles  to  nickel-plated  soap  box- 


In  point  of  service  Mr.  Glunz  is  the 
oldest  missionary  on  the  campus,  having 
come  to  Silliman  in  1904.  Of  him  a 
student  once  wrote  enthusiastically,  "Mr. 
Glunz— he  is  the  Shop.”  Ungrammatical, 
perhaps— but,  in  implication,  entirely 
true!  His  formal  title  is  "Shop  Super¬ 
intendent.” 
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es,  that  his  family  was  indelibly  impressed  by  his  obsession. 
Once,  when  he  was  taking  a  walk  with  the  children,  little  Marga- 
ret,  aged  four,  seeing  a  broken  bottle  on  the  ground,  said,  See, 
papa's  physics.” 

Later  came  the  time  when  the  general  scheme  of  giving  tuition 
or  tuition  and  board  tor  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  work  did  not 
produce  satisfactory  results.  A  system  of  pay  on  the  basis  o  merit 
was  then  instituted.  This  put  the  students  more  on  their  mettle. 

As  time  went  on  and  greater  stress  was  laid  by  the  govern- 
ment  on  vocational  education,  the  need  for  teachers  became  appar¬ 
ent.  The  secondary  vocational  courses  were,  therefore,  discontin¬ 
ued  and  two  courses  of  collegiate  grade-a  two-year  vocational 
normal  and  a  four-year  bachelor  of  science  in  education  with  vo¬ 
cational  major— were  offered.  These  are  the  formal  class  courses 
being  given  at  Silliman  today. 

't  here  has  been  an  attempt  to  show  the  students  that  they  do  not 
need  to  depend  exclusively  on  expensively  imported  tools i  and  ma¬ 
chines.  Very  early  they  built  their  own  circular  saws.  They  have 
also  constructed  a  wood  boring  machine  that  has  bored  a  million 
holes  more  or  less,  in  chair  seats  and  rattan  bed  frames,  a  high 
speed  metal  drill,  a  ball-bearing  emery  wheel,  an  electric  welder, 
rotary  metal  shears;  a  power  metal  hack  &  that  stops  itself  and 
ri rps  a  bell  when  the  piece  is  cut;  and  a  combination  metal  sheai 
that  will  shear  half-inch  steel,  cut  one-inch  bars  an_  punch 
inch  holes  in  one-quarter-inch  steel  plate.  All  of  the  steel  for  the 
new  church  has  been  cut  on  this  shear. 

The  students  built  the  school  fire  pump  that  has  played  its 
part  in  preventing  the  spread  of  several  school  and  town  [ires. 
They  built  the  school  gas  machine  that  makes  gasoline  gas  fo1  the 
various  laboratories;  it  is  entirely  automata,  electncaily  operated. 
Much  of  the  tubular,  white  enamel  equipment  ot  he  Mission  Hospi 
tai  ls  of  shop  construction.  Concrete  wood-burning  stoves,  alcohol 
stoves,  and  standard  rotary  mimeographs  are  also  among  the  items 
regularly  made. 

The  shop  students  are  having  considerable  to  do  with  the  con- 
struction  of  the  new  church  building.  The  el®ctri|;hc%c^ 
and  distributing  system  was  campus-made  1  he  hand-wrougnt 
hinges  and  hardware  for  the  main  doors  and  the  auto-transforiner 
dimmers  for  the  lighting  system  are  taking  shape  in  the  shop.  In 
dusU'fal  Students  will  hive  a  large  part  in  the  construction  of  he 
Gained  glass  windows,  having  already  designed  and  made  the 
machine8  for  making  a  new-style  muntm  that  will  make  such 
windows  possible  for  us. 

What  has  been  the  product  of  the  shop  and  the  campus  indus¬ 
trial  work  during  the  years?  Men  in  all  walks  of  hfe  who  appreciate 
heir  Silliman Industrial  and  vocational  training .  an  addition  to 
successful  foremen,  efficient  vocational  teachers— all  these  with  a 
background  of  the  material  incidentals  produced  from  day '  to  day 
these  are  the  product  of  Silliman’s  program  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  through  the  year. 
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HE  PREPARED  TO  TEACH  SCHOOL 

Whether  a  student  is  to  leave  the 
campus  as  a  preacher,  a  Bible 
worker,  a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  a  doc¬ 
tor,  Silliman  wishes  to  give  him  the 
basic  technique  for  making  the 
small  corner  in  which  he  may  be  a 
happier  corner  for  others  to  share 
with  him.  Many  and  varied  are  the 
opportunities  for  service  which 
come  to  the  man  aglow  with  the  real 
"Silliman  Spirit.” 

To  Joaquin  Funda,  a  B.S.E. 
graduate  of  this  year,  have  already 
come  enriching  experiences  that  are 
illustrative  of  those  which  have  come 

Assignment:  A  good  bath!  to  many  others  like  him  who  are  im¬ 

bued  with  the  zest  for  pioneering  and  for  service.  During  the  va¬ 
cation  months  following  his  graduation  Joaquin  volunteered  to 
carry  on  a  DVBS  project  among  the  friendly  but  illiterate  people 
in  the  mountains  back  of  Dumaguete. 

We  quote  from  his  report  of  the  work: 

Saturday,  April  19,  I  started  enrolling  children.  That  morning  I  had  16  ill-clad, 
unwashed  youngsters  on  my  list.  1  asked  them  what  they  had  for  breakfast,  their 
usual  work  at  home,  winding  up  with  my  first  assignment  for  the  next  day:  paper, 
pencils,  scissors,  and  a  good  bath!  By  the  end  of  the  season  1  had  22  boys  and  girls 
in  all.  Only  one  of  them  was  a  third  grader,  3  second  graders,  4  first  graders,  and 
the  rest  were  completely  new  and  green. 

I  told  the  children  stories  from  the  Bible.  Later  we  took  up  memorizing  Bible 
verses.  I  insisted  that  they  should  do  their  best,  tell  the  truth,  keep  clean  in  mind 
and  body  in  order  to  be  better  children  worthy  of  their  parents  and  their  God. 

To  my  surprise  the  people  asked  for  adult  education  in  the  evening,  primarily  to 
qualify  them  to  vote,  write  their  names,  and  read  the  vernacular.  Not  all  of  them 
could  he  accommodated  inside  and  not  all  could  make  use  of  the  light  furnished  by 
three  lanterns. 

Knowing  that  one  of  the  major  motives  why  the  adults  wanted  to  learn  how  to 
write  and  read  a  little  was  to  become  a  qualified  voter,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
lecturing  to  them  on  the  civic  duty  of  rightly  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  receiv¬ 
ing  money  during  politics  being  an  accepted  practice  by  the  average  voter,  a  practice 
encouraged  by  the  politicians  themselves.  1  tried  hard  to  stress  the  disadvantages 
and  gross  wrong  of  some  of  our  habits:  gambling,  laziness,  pleasure-seeking. 

Another  phase  of  study  with  the  adults  was  why  there  are  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  phenomena  of  wind,  day  and  night,  tides.  In  connection  with  this  I  said  that  the 
only  explanation  is  divine  power  which  all  religion  tries  to  explain  and  interpret. 
That  if  they  want  to  learn  more  of  life,  they  must  learn  of  God.  Industry,  vision, 
and  honesty,  these  I  told  them  were  among  the  secrets  of  men’s  successes. 

Aside  from  meeting  his  mountain  friends  in  the  schoolroom, 
which  was  the  reception  room  of  the  little  building  where  doctors 
from  the  Mission  Hospital  hold  weekly  clinics,  Joaquin  visited  their 
homes  and  learned  a  lot  about  highland  life  in  the  unwashed  "raw.” 

To  check  up  on  the  cleanliness  of  their  homes,  I  visited  their  houses  every  after¬ 
noon  and  discussed  the  next  day  the  reasons  why  their  homes  were  not  clean.  These 
afternoon  visits  led  me  to  discovery  of  what  the  people  are  doing.  I  discovered  that 
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they  indulge  in  illegal  cock-fighting  and  drinking;  that  they  allow  cows  to  live  under 
their  houses  to  save  the  manure  for  fertilizer;  that  some  houses  have  pigs  upstairs. 
Practically  all  houses  have  pictures  of  the  saints,  practically  all  have  fighting  cocks, 
and  all  lack  tables  and  chairs  since  the  income  hardly  reaches  twenty  pesos  a  year. 

The  people  eat  mostly  corn,  camotes ,  bananas,  and  dried  fish;  and  most  ol  them 
sleep  on  mats  made  of  abaca  sheaf,  usually  minus  any  blanket  and  with  no  pillows. 

The  highest  grade  any  of  their  number  has  reached  is  sixth  grade. 

Several  teaching  positions  were  open  to  Joaquin  tor  this  year. 
Typical  of  many  a  Silliman  boy,  he  chose  the  one  which  is  in  many 
ways  the  hardest,  certainly  not  the  most  lucrative.  He  went  to  a 
new  barrio  in  the  vast,  undeveloped  island  of  Mindanao  to  work  in 
the  Farmers'  Institute  under  a  principal  who  is  also^a  biinman 
graduate.  The  Farmers'  Institute  is  something  of  a  community 
school”  which  was  founded  in  1934  at  the  initiative  of  the  Rev.  Pro- 
culo  Rodriguez,  now  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  billiman  Bible 
School  Us  classes  (of  secondary  ranking)  are  open  to  children 
and  adults.  Its  opportunities  for  service  are  very  nearly  unlimited. 
That  Joaquin  is  finding  these  opportunities  is  apparent. 

He  writes: 

At  first  sight  I  fell  in  love  with  tbis  place,  Bonifacio.  It  is  a  newly  created  town, 

b“reYe°ster5ayrw<>i!‘formed  a  committee  to  zonify  this  town  while  il  is  still  young  and 
unpopulated.  We  ate  going  to  dralt  an  ordinance  for  the  Council  to  pasa.  If  tills 
civilian  initiative  will  work  this  way,  we  are  going  to  approach  other  vital  matters. 

I  was  about  to  he  given  the  job  of  laking  the  pulpit  next  e 

Sumabong  is  going  to  be  away.  He  is  giving  two  Sundays  a  month  to  the  other  hree 
churches  under  him  around  this  neighborhood.  But  I  requested  the  elders  to .  put  me 
off  for  some  indefinite  future  because  I  feel  that  I  am  not  Bpmlually  tilled  yet. 
Within  this  year,  maybe  I'll  do  it.  When  I  was  in  Silliman,  1  never  dreamed  of  tins. 

In  another  letter  we  learn  that  Joaquin  did '  do  what  he  had 
never  "dreamed  of  doing”  during  his  days  at  Silliman.  He  actual¬ 
ly  preached  a  sermon!  . .  , 

Here  ore  my  subjects:  first-year  English  literature,  first-year  coWEp.t|ion,  second- 
year  literature,  second-year  history  third-year  English,  PhlbPP'ne  “  " „Pnd  C 
third-year  biology,  military  science.  We  have  classes  from  8.40  to  11.20  and  Irom 
12-40  to  5  20  l  have  to  study  and  prepare  like  a  Trojan. .  .  and  now. 

Us.  Sunday  I  did  something  exciting.  I  preached!  And  what  a  time  !  had  the 
niMit  hefore  I  changed  my  topic  three  times.  I  wrote  and  wrote  up  to  11.00.  Be 
ing  my  first  pulpit  experience,  I  was  ail  excited  like  a  woman.  Nobody  knew  my  in¬ 
sides,  of  course. 


And  there  you  have  it  — 
something  of  the  spirit  which 
moves  many  a  loyal  Silli¬ 
man  alumnus.  Hemay  prepare 
himself  to  be  a  high  school 
teacher  but  he  is  not  too  aloof 
to  put  an  arm  about  the 
shoulders  of  illiterate  moun¬ 
taineers.  He  realizes  that  his 
classroom  extends  to  the 
entire  community.  He  will 
even  step  in  as  a  "pulpit  sup¬ 
ply”  if  by  so  doing  he  can 
better  serve. 


His  classroom  is  the  community 


.  .  .  Forty  Years  of  Progress  in.  Christian  Education  at  Silliman  University 


1901 . 1941  AUGWT28  1901  .  1941 

15  students  . Slimmer  session:  602  No  campus . 20-hectare  ramtnis 

16-  hectare  farm 

Regular  session:  1669  Elementary  department  .  ..  . Elementary ,  high  school ,  college 

2  faculty  member,  .  96  faculty  members  ""d  ^a,l"a,e 


1901  Opening  of  Silliman  as  an  elementary  school 

1902  Baptism  of  first  students. . . .  Restituto  and  Enrique  Malahay 

1903  Sending  of  first  Filipino  pension  a  din  to  the  States,  among  them  two  Silliman 

boy  - 

Opening  of  first  hospital  in  the  eustern  Visayas _ the  Dumaguete  Mission  Hos¬ 

pital 

Dedication  of  Silliman  Hall,  first  campus  building 

1906  First  celebration  of  Founders  Day 

Erection  of  Industrial  Building — in  campus  parlance  "the  Shop” 

1907  Formation  of  first  library. ...two  shelves  of  books  in  a  faculty  room 

1909  Ordination  to  the  ministry  of  first  student. . . .  Restituto  Malahay 
Organization  of  first  Christian  Endeavor  Society 

Holding  of  first  athletic  meet  in  the  Visayas ....  Silliman  versus  Cebu 

1910  Governmental  upproval  of  right  to  bestow  degrees 
Graduation  of  first  college  class  (three  members) 

1912  Inauguration  of  coeducational  work 

1915  Erection  of  present  hospital  building 

First  full-time  pastor.  Dr.  Paul  Doltz,  takes  over  religious  work  on  the  campus 

1916  Organization  of  the  Silliman  Student  Church 
Construction  of  present  Science  Building 

Silliman  Hall 


1917  Appearance  of  electric  lights  in  Dumaguete  for  the  first  time 
Erection  of  Guy  Hall,  dormitory  foi  men 

1920  Organization  of  Intermediate  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
Erection  of  Oriental  Hall,  dormitory  lor  women 
Adoption  of  four-year  B  A.  course 

1921  Opening  of  present  College  of  Theology  ns  the  Silliman  Bible  School 

1922  Organization  of  first  Boy  Scout  troop  in  the  Visayas— at  Silliman 
1924  Granting  of  first  B.S.E..  B.A..  and  B.S.  degrees 

1929  Resignation  of  Dr.  David  S.  Hibbard  as  president,  after  28  years  of  servin' 

1930  Inauguration  ol  Dr.  Charles  R.  Hamilton  as  acting  president 

1931  Opening  of  secondary  vocational.  B.  Til.,  and  deaconess  courses 

1932  Inauguration  of  Di.  Roy  II.  Brown  as  president 
Dedication  of  first  unit  of  Hibbard  Hall 

1933  Opening  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
1931  Opening  of  first  year  of  engineering  course 
1935  Opening  of  the  College  of  Low 

1937  Approval  of  granting  of  M.A.  degrees 

1938  Final  approval  of  university  status 

1940  Inauguration  of  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Carson  as  president 
Guy  Hall 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  SERI' ICR 
AT  SILLIMAN 

Members  of  the  present  faculty 
staff  who  have  given  more  than  20 
years  of  service  to  Silliman  are:  Loren¬ 
zo  lie.rnurdez,  principal  of  the  high 
school;  Guillermo  Mazdamo,  College 
of  Science;  Alejandro  Nnzureno.  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administration; 
Charles  Ghr nz.  head  of  the  industrial 
department:  Henrietta  Glunz.  College 
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of  Liberal  Arts;  James  If.  Chap, 
man ,  executive  vice-president,  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  College 
of  Science;  Ethel  Chapman.  College 
of  Liberal  Arts;  Frances  Rodgers. 
College  of  Education:  Clyde  F. 

Heflin,  dean  of  College  of  Lihet^ 
al  Arts:  Josephine  llejlm.  College' 
of  Liberal  Arts;  II.  Roy  Hell.  Col- 
lege  of  Science;  Edna  Hell.  College 
of  Education. 


Introducing  the  Silliman  Student.  .  .  . 


I  KNOW  A  BOY 

Edith  L .  Tiempo 

JUAN  LIKES  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Juan,  the  bespectacled 
TO  SING  young  man  whom  [  often  see  poring  over  books  at  the 
Library  during  my  vacant  periods,  can  be  the  lusty-voiced  serena- 
der  who  shatters  the  evening  quiet  of  our  streets  in  company  with 
a  bunch  of  other  ukulele-strumming  lads  on  a  Saturday  night.  From 
a  concerted  chorus  united  in  a  common  cause  under  the  window  of 
the  pretty  girl  in  the  next  house,  one  voice— Juan’s  —  stands  out  in 
a  bellowing  baritone.  Not  infrequently  it  induces  the  neighbor’s 
dog  across  the  way  to  set  up  enthusiastic,  if  belligerent,  accom¬ 
paniment.  The  resulting  combination  is  not  exactly  a  symphony. 

1  am  startled  to  realize  that  my  serious,  myopic  acquaintance 
of  the  Library  is  the  stentorian  gallant  of  our  neighborhood  on  Sat¬ 
urday  nights.  My  husband,  however,  refuses  to  be  surprised.  Boys 
will  be  boys— and  all  that  sort  of  thing— he  says-  It  would  be  a  line 
school  with  only  little  Methuselahs  for  students,  he  reminds  me! 

Silliman  boys  work  hard,  sometimes  almost  unbelievably  hard. 
But  like  the  American  students,  they  have  their  "lighter  moments.” 

PEDRO  IS  A  Silliman  boys  work  hard  in  this  business  of  getting 
WORK-STUDENT  an  eciUCa.tion,  yes.  Many  of  them  are  self-help  stu¬ 
dents  who  must  find  time  to  carry  out  tuition  or  board-and-room 
jobs  as  a  part  of  their  daily  program.  There  is  Pedro.  Pedro’s  every 
action  is  marked  by  a  complete  absence  of  boyish  frivolity.  His 
careful  strides  as  he  walks  the  campus  put  to  shame  the  dignified 
poise  of  many  of  our  university  instructors,  including  my  husband 
himself.  One  might  think  that  being  told  to  scuttle  around  deliver¬ 
ing  messages  to  campus  "big-wigs”  would  soften  his  austerity.  But 
he  delivers  letters  and  notes  with  a  certain  grave  condescension 
which  is  truly  admirable. 

I  have  been  told  that  two  years  ago  his  assignment  was  to  pick 
up  papers  scattered  about  the  buildings.  No  doubt  Pedro  would 
have  preferred  the  work  of  assistant  librarian  or  part-time  depart¬ 
mental  clerk;  but  since  there  was  no  other  work  available,  pick  up 
papers  he  did.  And  cheerfully,  too!  With  his  meticulous  dignity  he 
suggested,  no  doubt,  the  proprietor  merrily  engaged  in  picking  up 
papers  left  ungathered  by  some  careless  hired  hand. 

The  campus  is  full  of  work- 
students  like  Pedro,  who  go 
about  happily  and  helpfully 
doing  tasks  however  menial. 

RAMON  STUDIES  The  typical  Sil- 
AND  PLAYS  liman  boy —he 
applies  himself  diligently  to  his 
studies,  does  as  diligently  any 
other  work  during  off  hours.  He 
likes  to  play  soccer  football  of 


Mrs.  Tiempo,  one  of  the  "faculty  wives,” 
i3  very  much  "lilerarilv  inclined.” 
Several  of  her  short  stories  and  poems 
have  appeared  in  leading  Philippine 
magazines.  At  present  she  is  working 
toward  a  B.S.E.  degree,  with  English  as 
her  major  subject. 
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afternoons  or  swim  in  the  sea  at  the  Silliman  Farm  on  vacation 
days.  He  is  the  boy  who  can  sing  in  the  choir-ami  loves  it  He  is 
wliat  he  is,  and  looks  it.  s 

Such  a  boy  is  Ramon.  Like  the  other  conscientious  students  lie 
frequents  the  Library  where  the  first  thing  that  holds  his  rant  alien 
tion  is  the  radio  news  broadcast  on  the  bulletin  board  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  see  many  boys  crowded  about  before  the  board  while  a 
little  freshman  stares  fascinated  at  their  half-gaping  mouths  and 
T  S-ireb“  u  ro.'l,nS  fwe  and  aft  as  they  rapidly  scan  the  lines 
the  Silliman  boy  is  vitally  interested  in  the  international  situation 
ot  the  day.  Of  course,  being  "all  boy,"  Ramon  will  steal  a  moment  to 
gravitate  naturally  toward  the  news  racks  and  the  comics  sectiun 
this  latter  he  reads  with  concentration  until  his  English  instruc' 
tor  comes  into  sight,  when  he  performs  a  hand-quicker-than-lhe-eve 
trick  worthy  ot  a  Houdini.  J 

Not  very  often  does  Ramon  sit  sleepily  through  a  lecture  with 

his  lids  wide  open,  his  dull,  dilated  orbs  giving  him  the  semblance 
of  a  petrified  mummy  who  has  been  stricken  dead  with  his  eves 
open.  Ramon  is  not  bored  in  the  classroom  because  he  is  at  Silliman 
to  learn,  not  to  drowse. 

For  extra-curricular  activities  Ramon  has  many  choices—  ath¬ 
letics.  writing  for  the  university  paper,  singing  in  ‘the  choir  join¬ 
ing  the  numerous  campus  dubs,  playing  in  the  orchestra  or  the 
band.  His  life  is  a  balanced  program  of  work  and  play.  Yes  I 
know  these  boys  well— Juan,  Pedro.  Ramon— they  are  typical  Silli- 
man  boys  much  like  the  boys  on  any  campus  in  the  States  save 
perhaps,  for  a  greater  seriousness  of  purpose.  For  them,  education 
is  a  high  and  shining  goal  for  which  they  begrudge  no  amount  of 
time  and  effort. 

And  at  Silliman  they  find  a  Christian  training  and  a  Christian 
fellowship  that  is  unique  among  Philippine  colleges. 

"Fall  in!  Fall  in!  Follow  the  fife  and  the  drum''— at  Silliman. 
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THE  SILLIMAN  COED  AND  DORMITORY  LIFE 

Oliva  J.  Jovero 

Asfudent  once  remarked.  Oriental  Hall  is  the  heart  of  the  cnm- 
'pUS.  Even  young  men’s  hearts  lie  throbbing  there  "  1  his 
statement  is  pretty  significant.  Each  year  Oriental  Hall,  the  Silli- 
man  dormitory  for  women,  keeps  under  her  benign  protection 
lrom.S0tol.30  young  women-charming,  vivacious,  fair  hopes  ot 
the  land.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  interests  of  the  Silliman  con¬ 
stituency  should  revolve  about  her? 

When  school  opened  this  June,  1941,  the  dormitory  reached  its 
maximum  capacity.  Reluctantly  we  had  to  turn  away  several  girls 
who  sought  admission. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  where  all  these  girls  come  from. 
Some  of  them  travel  from  500  to  1000  miles  to  come  to  Silliman. 
There  are  girls  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Islands-the  dig¬ 
nified  and  charming  girls  of  Luzon.  There  are  big  numbers  from 
the  different  regions  of  the  Vi  say  as— the  sophisticated  llongas.  ttie 
demure  Boholanas,  the  captivating  Cebuanas.  And,  of  course, 
from  the  south  come  the  flashing  beauties  of  the  Moro  lands.  We 
have  girls  from  far  away  Thailand,  too .  graceful,  delicate  rep¬ 

resentatives  of  their  people. 

When  we  think  of  so  many  girls  of  different  temperaments  and 
personalities  living  in  the  dormitory,  it  seems  a  miracle  that  they 
can  get  along  harmoniously.  But  life  in  our  dormitory  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  rules,  a  time  schedule . and  pood  sense.  there  is  a  bell 

■it  five-thirty  in  the  morning  which  calls  the  sleeping  beauties 
from  their  beds  to  begin  the  routine  of  the  day.  Breakfast  is 
served  any  time  from  six  to  seven,  after  which  the  dining  hall  is 
Closed  At'seven  the  girls  disperse  lo  their  respective  duties— to 
classes  to  work,  or  perhaps  back  to  bed  when  one  is  fortunate 
enough  not  lo  tie  summoned  lo  school  first  period  m  the  morning. 
Lunch  is  served  at  noon;  supper,  at  six  in  the  evening. 

Uo  girls  in  the  Philippines  get  hungry  between  meals?  Our 

girls  are  just  like  American  girls . they  do!  they  are  incessantly 

nibbling  at  combo  (fried  bananas),  peanuts,  sour  green  mangoes, 
halo  Iml v  (an  iced  fruit  mixture)  But  when  they  come  to  regular 
meals,  they  eat  delicately  like  birds.  Their  favorite  dishes  are  sa  - 
ads  fruit  salad,  vegetable  salad,  chicken  salad,  they  are  al¬ 
so  fond  of  pansit,  empanada,  and  iompia,  all  of  these  being  meat 
and  vegetable  dishes.  Chicken  is  a  treat  which  comes  with  ice 
cream  only  on  Saturdays  or  at 
special  dinners. 

To  give  a  balanced  training  to 
our  girls,  we  provide  them  with 
every  opportunity  to  express  them¬ 
selves  properly  and  gracefully  at 
social  functions.  We  have  formal 
and  informal  parties,  dinners  and 
picnics  to  which  we  invite  boys 


Miss  Jovero  already  has  a  B.lh.  de¬ 
gree  and  is  completing  work  toward 
her  B.S.L.  at  the  same  lime  that  she 
acts  as  a  capable  and  understanding 
campus  mother  lor  the  girls  living 
in  Oriental  Hall,  of  which  she  is 
the  matron- 
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and  externa  girls  and  faculty  members. 

On  school  evenings  at  six-thirty,  just  before  study  hour,  we 
have  dormitory  devotions.  Occasionally  a  faculty  woman  is  invited 
to  give  a  little  message  which  may  help  the  girls  in  character 
building.  Some  of  the  girls  themselves,  who  have  had  experience 
in  Christian  leadership,  are  also  given  the  opportunity  to  lead  at 
these  prayers.  This  is  a  beautiful,  homey  practice  which  the  girls 
love.  Following  devotions,  the  girls  separate  for  study  — from 
seven  to  nine  for  high  school  girls,  up  to  eleven  for  college  women. 

Visiting  days  come  three  times  a  week,  for  two  hours  each 
time— Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  and  Sunday  morning 
after  the  church  service.  Also,  one  Sunday  afternoon  each  month 
a  larger  group  of  boys  and  externa  girls  come  to  the  dormitory  for 
friendly  sociability.  It  is  an  accepted  custom  that  girls  leave  the 
Silliman  campus  at  night  only  with  chaperons,  though  during  the 
day  an  upper-class  girl  may  act  as  chaperon  for  the  younger  ones. 

There  are  little  bits  of  laughter  and  tears  in  our  dormitory  life 
that  claim  at  least  passing  attention.  Failure  in  examinations, 
misunderstanding  between  sweethearts,  quarrels  among  the  girls, 
and  any  serious  breaking  of  the  rules  usually  cause  sorrow  and 
discomfort.  However,  there  are  ripples  of  laughter  that  transcend 
these  moments  of  gloom.  To  receive  good  news  from  home,  to  share 
a  bit  of  cake  with  a  friend  are  sources  of  sunshine.  To  be  able  to 
cement  friendships  that  last  a  life-time  is  the  height  of  joy.  Above 
all,  to  learn  to  live  life  fully,  unselfishly,  and  in  harmony  with 
others  is  a  valuable  experience. 

In  the  Oriental  Hall  sala  girls  read,  relax,  play,  and  chatter. 


And  Campus  Life.  .  . 

GOOD  MUSIC-AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Ramon  Tapales 

ALL  desirable  feelings  which  are  the  gift  of  God  to  all  men,  from 
the  street-sweeper  to  the  man  with  the  top  hat,  should  receive 
more  attention,  especially  in  the  education  of  children.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  up  to  this  day,  we  do  not  know  of  any  one  academic 
course  that  can  really  develop  these  desirable  instincts.  We  know 
that  everything  is  being  done  by  way  of  lectures  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  approaches  in  teaching  methods,  >but,  somehow,  these  have  not 
proved  entirely  effective. 

I  believe  in  an  intense  campaign  to  bring  to  our  school  children 
the  blessings  of  music  and  of  the  other  arts. 

The  feeling  and  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime, 

I  believe,  cannot  be  regarded  too  lightly  as  something  that  can  be 
postponed  until  one  has  established  himself  in  business  and  in  so¬ 
ciety.  In  that  case,  it  will  only  be  a  pose  or  a  thin  cultural  veneer 
and,  more  often  than  not,  this  kind  of  appreciation  is  more  harmful 
than  beneficial  to  the  community.  Imagine  an  unscrupulous  busi¬ 
nessman  boldly  exploiting  the  poor  during  the  day  and  hearing 
symphony  concerts  and  talking  of  art  in  the  evening.  Yet  these 
will  be  our  "cultured’5  men  of  the  future  unless  we  start  the  cul¬ 
tural  training  of  the  children  early. 

In  pleading  for  this  movement  to  bring  good  music  to  the  school 
children,  I  am  not  initiating  something  new  of  my  own.  Nor  am  1 
copying  the  idea  just  because  it  is  being  done  in  foreign  countries. 

1  am  pleading  for  this  movement  because  I  firmly  believe  it  suits 
well  the  character  and  feelings  of  our  race.  We  are  one  of  the  most 
musical  peoples  in  the  world. 

There  will  always  be  some  people  who  will  raise  the  question 
why  our  fathers  apparently  did  not  need  concerts,  paintings,  and 
similar  cultural  outlets.  Our  answer  is  simple.  There  were  fewer 
unhealthy  influences  then,  such  as  low-class  literature,  gangster 
pictures,  and  a  thousand  other  unsavory  things.  Today  we  are 
surrounded  by  so  many  of  these  influences  that  we  not  only  need  a 
warning  but  also  an  antidote. 

I  know  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  music  supervisors  of  the 
city  schools  in  group  singing  and  simple  technical  training 
in  music  for  school  children.  I 
also  know  that  the  present  Director 
of  Education  is  emphasizing  the 
revival  of  folk  songs  and  folk 
dances  for  the  school  children. 
I  feel,  however,  that  despite  the 
excellent  work  being  done  in  this 
direction,  this  part  of  cultural 
training  in  music  among  the  school 
children  is  just  half,  or  rather,  the 


Professor  Tapales,  new  director  of 
the  Silliman  Conservatory  of  Music, 
is  an  artist  of  wide  repute — violin 
virtuoso,  composer,  and  chamber 
music  authority.  He  has  come  to  the 
campus  from  the  faculty  staff  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines,  bring¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  many  years  of 
training  in  European  Conservatories. 
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second  half  of  the  children’s  complete  activity  in  this  particular 
artistic  line,  for  it  only  gives  them  the  joy  of  participation.  But 
previous  to  this  step  we  should  first  arouse  their  enthusiasm  by 
giving  them  the  chance  to  hear,  observe,  and  enjoy  the  music  pro¬ 
perly  and  artistically  performed  by  artists. 

It  is  neither  easy  nor  simple  to  impart  to  the  young-even  to 
the  old,  for  that  matter-the  appreciation  of  good  music.  Before 
they  ever  learn  to  enjoy  good  music,  they  usually  have  to  pass  four 
different  stages  in  their  reaction  towards  a  concert.  First  they 
are  bored  with  it.  Second,  they  tolerate  it.  Third,  they  begin  to 
understand  it.  And  fourth,  they  start  to  enjoy  it.  After  that,  the 
desire  to  be  a  part  of  the  group  will  come  to  them.  Unconsciously, 
after  enjoying  a  piece  of  music,  one  begins  to  hum  or  whistle  the 
salient  melodies.  Sometimes  one  goes  out  of  tune.  But  it  does  not 
make  so  much  difference.  The  person  whistling  or  humming  does 
not  really  hear  himself  but  the  performance  which  impressed  him 
so  much  as  to  haunt  him  with  its  most  beautiful  melodies. 

At  Silliman  we  hope  to  develop  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  mu¬ 
sic— its  beauty  and  its  inspiration— in  all  of  our  students.  Though 
we  cannot  make  all  of  them  artists,  we  can  at  least  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  good  music  and  of  participating  to  a  certain 
extent  in  our  campus  program. 

CAMPUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  Conservatory  Concert  Chorus,  with  a  membership  of  60 

The  Silliman  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra  (witli  complete  instrumentation) 
— 50  members 

The  Toy  Symphony,  composed  of  children  taking  lessons  in  the  Conservatory, 
and  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Rhythm  Band  of  the  kindergarten  department 

The  University  ROTC  Band,  including  a  recently  formed  bugle  and  drum  corps 
—41  members 

The  String  Quartet,  composed  of  the  Conservatory  stringed  instrument  faculty 
members— the  only  formally  organized  group  of  its  kind  in  the  Islands 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Recitals  for  the  university  constituency  and  the  community  by  faculty  members 
of  the  Conservatory  and  guest  artists 

Informal  Sunday  afternoon  musicales  for  the  students  as  a  part  of  the  approved 
Sunday  recreation  program 

Chamber  music  concerts 

Tea  musicales  in  sundry  faculty  homes 

Yearly  symphony  concert  season  for  students  and  townspeople 

As  a  sponsoring  group  for  the  symphony  concerts  and  as  an 
interest-bond  between  Silliman  and  the  local  community,  the  Duma- 
guete  Symphony  Society  has  been  formed.  Many  friends  who  are 
interested  in  seeing  an  expansion  of  the  Silliman  musical  program 
are  already  members. 

Silliman  University  has  the  opportunity  of  building  to  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  our  race  not  only  in  the  academic  field  but  also  in  the  more 
distinctly  cultural.  No  matter  what  kind  of  work  a  man  is  trained 
to  do  for  a  living,  if  he  is  bred  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  nobler 
arts  of  life  are  fostered,  he  will  be  able  to  meet  each  new  day  with 
greater  joy  and  to  help  his  fellow-man  with  greater  understanding. 
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I’LL  MEET  YOU  AT  THE  LIBRARY 

Pedro  D.  Dimaya 

THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  Silliman  Library  appeared  in 
swaddling  clothes.  From  a  few  books  donated  in  1908  by  Dr. 
H.  V.  Church,  a  former  classmate  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Hib¬ 
bard  at  Emporia  College,  to  a  modest  collection  of  23,000  volumes 
at  this  writing,  it  has  become  "probably  the  best  equipped  of  any 
library  in  the  South.” 

In  the  "good  old  days”  a  teacher  could  make  work  as  librarian 
a  sort  of  "extra-curricular  activity”;  now,  there  are  a  full-time 
librarian,  a  full-time  reference  assistant,  nine  student  assistants, 
and  five  apprentices.  Once  upon  a  time,  for  lack  of  a  separate  room 
in  the  school  exclusively  for  a  library,  the  collection  was  housed 
with  an  early  missionary,  Carlos  B.  Smith,  in  his  living  quarters; 
today,  there  are  six  branches,  a  central  library  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  200,  a  good-sized  workroom  for  the  librarian,  and  a 
stackroom  with  a  unique  history. 

The  present  library  building  was  finished  in  September,  1927. 
It  might  be  made  of  record  here  that  the  initial  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  present  building  were  the  "remains”  of  the 
first  dining  room  on  the  campus. 

The  Library  now  has  23,000  volumes.  While  we  are  still  below 
the  standards  set  by  American  university  and  college  libraries, 
we  compare  favorably  with  other  libraries  in  the  Philippines.  The 
average  annual  increase  to  date  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
1000  volumes.  Our  goal  should  be  an  increase  of  4000  volumes  a 
year  until  we  have  50,000.  When  we  have  that  number,  we  can  go 
on  slower,  say  1000  annually. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  all  of  us  to  have  a  periodical  list  such 
as  we  have  now.  Compared  to  81  in  1929,  we  now  receive  182  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspapers  regularly.  About  10  of  these  are  faculty 
donations  and  about  the  same  number  come  from  benevolent  in¬ 
dividuals  or  groups. 

One  of  the  major  needs  of  the  campus  is  an  adequate  building 
for  the  library.  At  present  the  main  building  has  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  200.  Library  standards  would  set,  for  our  present  enroll¬ 
ment  of  about  1600,  a  reading  room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  750. 
It  must  be  said  in  this  connection  that  while  we  are  "tops”  in  col¬ 
lection-quantity  and  quality— we  rate  very  low  indeed  in  reading 
space.  Time  has  come  for  us  to  plan  for  a  building  that  will  house 

a  collection  of  100,000  volumes, 
a  reading  room  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  800,  a  circulating 
section  of  10,000  volumes,  peri¬ 
odical  section  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  100,  a  conference 
room,  a  seminar  room,  and  a 
free  reading  room  (open  shelf). 
Expert  opinion  estimates  the 
cost  of  such  at  P8Q,00Q. 


Mr.  Dimaya  has  been  on  the  Silliman 
staff  for  six  years,  for  the  last  three 
having  served  os  librarian.  A  B.S.E. 
graduate  from  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  he  received  his  M.A.  from 
Silliman  in  1939. 
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Sir,  please  do  not  check  us  up  on  discipline  at  7:50  or  8:50  in 
the  morning  ”  one  of  the  young  library  assistants  entreated  one 
day.  II pun  being  asked  why  not,  she  said,  "Because  of  the  radio 
!'elvIs-  Students  and  faculty  members  rush  to  the  Radio  Corner  of 
the  Library  at  these  hours  for  the  latest  news  of  the  duy  At  those 
times  the  reading  room  becomes  a  market  place,  with  people  in  this 
or  that  aisle,  oftentimes  two-  or  three-deep,  necks  outstretched  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  headlines  which  are  written  on  two 
large  blackboards. 

At  61 5,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  morning  except  Sunday, 

I  take  dictation  from  KZRH  (Voice  of  the  Philippines,  short  wave, 
31-meter  band)  news  broadcast.  Static  oftentimes  forces  me  at  6:30 
to  tune  in  to  KZRM  (Radio  Manila,  short  wave,  31-meter  band!  for 
more  news  or  to  clarify  doubtful  items.  This  news  is  transcribed 
and  placed  in  the  Radio  Corner  at  about  seven. 

The  radio  news  section  of  the  library  service  has  eclipsed  all 
the  other  phases  of  the  service  in  popularity  and  use.  I  dare  say 
that  if  a  student  has  only  one  aim  in  going  to  the  Library,  it  is  to 
read  the  news  in  this  section. 

It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  due  to  this  service,  the  libra¬ 
ry  personnel  has,  to  many,  become  a  staff  of  news  commentators- 
worse  yet,  a  forecasting  station-which  is  definitely  embarrassing 
because  we  are  neither! 

The  Cine  Evaluation  Chart  to  help  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
pictures  is  issued  weekly  that  students  may  be  guided  in  what  few 
pictures  it  is  possible  for  them  to  attend.  In  this  connection,  the 
library  staEf  has  the  Parents’  Magazine  Family  Movie  Guide  and 
the  National  Previewing  Group  of  the  Southern  California  Council 
of  Church  Women  to  guide  us  in  the  evaluation  of  imported  pic- 
tures. 

Three  years  ago  the  Sillimaniana  section  of  the  Library  was 
started.  At  this  writing  we  have  already  the  nucleus  of  a  museum 
of  "things  Silliman."  Among  the  valuable  items  in  this  section  are 
books  and  parts  of  books  about  Silliman,  the  Portals  (annual  of 
the  graduating  class)  since  1918,  the  Sillimanian  as  far  back  as 
the  Silliman  Truth  (first  school  paper),  program  announcements, 
and  rarities.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  theses  of  alumni;  articles, 
poems,  stories  of,  for,  by  faculty  members  and  students;  pictures 
depicting  life  here  as  far  back  as  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay;  and 
many  other  interesting  little  things  like  the  first  course  of  study  for 
Silliman,  and  a  copy  of  Popular  Mechanics  on  the  front  cover  of 
which  appears  the  signature  of  Hall  Hibbard. 

Our  hope  is  to  have  this  section  not  a  mere  depository  of  mean¬ 
ingless  articles  nor  just  a  curiosity  shop  but  a  history— a  soul, 
so  to  say— that  shall  project  into  the  future. 

Time  there  was  when  the  Silliman  librarian  was  a  custodian — 
giving  out  and  taking  in  books,  even  without  records;  now,  the 
staff,  in  addition  to  routine  duties,  must  give  information  about  Tu¬ 
tankhamen’s  favorite  perfume,  the  shape  of  Gable’s  ears,  "tail 
facts”  about  the  Cunningham  Comet,  where  Hitler’s  armies  are 
likely  to  strike  next,  and  more  things  of  greater  academic  value! 
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UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Ramon  Ponce  de  Leon 

SOON  after  Silliman  was  founded  and  after  students  from  neigh¬ 
boring  places  began  to  come  and  live  in  the  dormitories,  it  be¬ 
came  increasingly  necessary  for  the  school  authorities  to  provide 
adequate  sanitary  and  medical  facilities  for  the  young  people  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  care.  To  meet  this  pressing  need,  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  was  sent  out  to  start  a  school  infirmary  and  to  look  after 
the  sanitation  of  the  mission  and  school  compound. 

Since  there  was  no  government  hospital  in  the  province  at  the 
time  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  province  needed  some  atten¬ 
tion,  the  mission  doctor  had  to  extend  to  the  public  the  medical  and 
hospital  facilities  then  available.  Outside  patients  needing  hospi¬ 
talization  were  admitted  to  the  infirmary  and  the  doctor  helped  in 
the  sanitary  work  of  the  province.  At  one  time  he  was  serving  as 
provincial  health  officer  in  addition  to  his  work  as  school  phy¬ 
sician  and  mission  doctor.  This  service  extended  to  the  public  tend¬ 
ed  to  increase  with  the  years  until  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  infirmary  into  a  regular  hospital.  A  campaign  was  started  to 
raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital,  and  the  public  responded 
generously-a  glowing  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  medical 
and  hospital  service  then  being  administered. 

The  main  unit  of  the  present  hospital  compound  was  then 
erected  and  the  infirmary  became  a  public  mission  hospital,  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  sick  of  Oriental  Negros  and  neighboring  provinces. 
The  hospital,  however,  continued  to  look  after  the  health  and  sani¬ 
tation  of  the  school.  A  student  ward  was  maintained  for  the  care 
of  sick  students  and  there  was  a  student  clinic  at  the  dispensary. 
The  director  of  the  hospital  continued  to  serve  as  sanitary  officer 
of  the  school. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  Silliman,  especially  after  its  assump¬ 
tion  of  university  status,  the  health,  sanitation,  and  medical  prob¬ 
lems  became  more  and  more  varied  and  important.  At  the  same 
time  the  public  service  of  the  Mission  Hospital  became  more  and 
more  extensive,  a  situation  which  tended  to  bring  about  a  diver¬ 
gence  of  outlook  and  activities.  Under  these  circumstances  it  be¬ 
came  eventually  necessary  to  bring  about  improved  administration 
of  the  school  health  service  through  improved  coordination  of  the 
Hospital-Silliman  health  activities. 
All  medical  activities  were  placed 
under  a  department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  called  the  University  Health 
Service  under  the  direction  of  the 
director  of  the  Hospital  who  thus 
serves  as  a  liaison  officer  be¬ 
tween  the  Hospital  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  This  consolidates  all  health 
activities  and  improves  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  school  health  program. 


Dr.  Ponce  de  Leon  lias  been  in 
the  Dumaguete  Mission  Hospital  for 
twelve  years— first  as  resident  phy¬ 
sician,  now  as  director.  He  took  his 
pre-medioal  work  in  Silliman,  his 
medical  training  in  the  University  of 
the  Philippines,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  highest  honors.  Later 
he  took  short  courses  in  the  States 
and  in  Vienna. 
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The  aim  of  the  University  Health  Service  is  twofold:  health 
conservation  and  health  promotion.  A  sanitary  environment  is  main¬ 
tained  through  sanitary  dormitories  and  a  clean  and  attractive 
campus.  The  University  has  an  excellent  and  adequate  water  sup¬ 
ply.  There  is  a  good  sewerage  system  and  a  refuse  incinerator.  A 
yearly  medical  examination  of  students  is  made  to  determine  their 
fitness  for  school  work  and  to  eliminate  those  who  may  be  harbor¬ 
ing  infectious  diseases.  Prophylactic  innoculalions  against  cholera, 
typhoid,  and  dysentery  are  given  every  year.  The  adequacy  of 
this  health  conservation  program  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
comparatively  low  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  within  the  uni¬ 
versity  community. 

The  Health  Service  is  not  satisfied  merely  with  the  conserving 
of  the  health  of  the  students  and  employees  of  the  University;  it 
aims  further  at  improving  their  health  in  every  way  possible.  The 
medical  clinic  treats  all  minor  ailments  that  do  not  require  hospi¬ 
talization  and  through  individual  consultation  helps  in  getting  the 
students  to  conserve  and  improve  their  individual  healths.  Well- 
supervised  athletic  activities  and  physical  education  courses  help 
in  keeping  students  better  fit  physically  to  stand  the  strain  and 
stress  of  life  Health  lectures  are  given  in  health  education  classes, 
in  the  Hygeia  Club,  and  in  the  dormitories  from  time  to  time.  These 
help  to  make  the  students  more  health  minded. 

Silliman  University  is  blessed  with  a  beautiful  and  a  healthful 
natural  location.  This,  together  with  all  the  man-made  efforts  to 
make  her  sanitary,  contributes  toward  making  her  one  of  the  most 
healthful  spots  in  the  Philippines.  Every  student  who  comes  to 
Silliman  can  be  assured  of  ample  health  protection.  Parents  need 
not  feel  any  concern  for  the  physical  welfare  of  their  children 
during  their  stay  in  the  University. 

Basketball ,  baseball,  soccer  football,  tennis  — all  of  them  have  u  place 
tn  the  athletic  program 
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ACROSS  THE  YEARS 


Charles  R.  Hamilton 


lln  I  he  June  issue  we  primed  the  first  half  of  "Across  the  Years, "  in  which  Dr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  pave  an  account  of  the  first  twenty-one  of  his  thirty-four  years  of  service  in  the 

Islands  This  latter  part  of  his  article  concerns  the  activities  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
from  1929  until  their  departure  for  the  States  in  March  of  this  yeur.J 


MY  relation  to  Silliman  Institute  (now  Silliman  University)  be¬ 
gan  in  1923  when  1  was  elected  as  a  trustee.  This  service  con¬ 
tinued  until  1940  and  took  me  over  at  least  once  each  year  at  com¬ 
mencement  time  for  the  annual  meeting;  and,  for  a  few  years,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  Founders  Day  in  August.  Dr.  David  o.  nib- 
bard,  president  from  the  beginning  through  twenty-nine  years  of 
growth  of  the  institution,  had  told  the  trustees  of  his  intention  to 
resign  as  soon  as  a  successor  could  be  secured.  I  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  a  new  president,  and  beforegomg  on 
furlough  in  1928  I  was  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  in 
New  York  in  the  endeavor  to  find  the  man.  1  spent  considerable 
time  in  interviews  and  correspondence  with  possible  presidents; 
but  when  1  boarded  the  boat  to  return  to  Manila,  the  president  had 
not  been  found.  On  reaching  the  dock  in  Manila  I  was  perfectly 
astounded  when  Mr.  Charles  A.  Glunz,  head  of  the  Silliman  in¬ 
dustrial  department,  calmly  and  coolly  announced  that  1  had  been 
appointed  acting  president  of  Silliman.  Apparently  the  trustees 
were  interpreting  their  instructions  to  me  as  meaning,  "Bring  the 
president  with  you,  or  take  the  job  yourself!”  Had  I  dreamed  of 
that  being  the  alternative,  I  probably  would  have  tried  even  harder 
to  bring  back  the  president  in  my  trunk! 

LIFE  AT  SILLIMAN  BEGINS 


My  thought  of  a  man  for  this  position  was  one  with  years  of 
experience  in  administrative  educational  work,  and  I  was  certain¬ 
ly  short  on  that.  However,  one  of  the  principles  on  which  we  pro¬ 
ceed  in  cooperative  missionary  policy  is  deference  to  the  careful 
and  prayerful  decision  of  our  fellow  missionaries,  whether  we  our¬ 
selves  or  others  are  involved.  I  decided  to  go,  with  the  emphasis 
on  that  word  acting,  for  1  had  had  twenty-two  years  in  Luzon  and 
felt  that  I  belonged  there.  I  had  the  Tagalog  dialect,  and  evangelis¬ 
tic  field  men  were  greatly  needed,  i  had  had  thirty-three  years  in 
the  ministry  and  was  not  primarily  an  educator.  At  ray  installa¬ 
tion  as  acting  president  1  announced  clearly  and  emphatically  that 
1  accepted  the  position,  to  serve  only  until  a  permanent  president 
could  be  found.  .  „  „  ,  , 

1  continued  cooperating  with  the  trustees  and  tne  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  the  search  for  the  man;  and  when  it  became 
known  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  H.  Brown  had  decided,  after  eleven 
years  of  absence  from  the  Philippines,  having  previously  served 
in  the  Bicol  region  and  southern  Luzon  for  eighteen  years,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Islands,  1  suggested  that  Dr.  Brown  be  secured  for  the 
presidency.  He  had  held  three  large  and  important  pastorates  in 
the  United  States  involving  large  administrative  duties.  He  was 
elected  president  and  threw  himself  with  ail  his  energies  into  the 
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work  of  bringing  Silliman  to  a  still  higher  plane  of  usefulness.  He 
broke  under  the  heavy  duties  he  set  for  himself;  but  before  he  left, 
he  had  given  four  years  of  such  intense  and  concentrated  and  in¬ 
spirational  leadership  that  Silliman  was  brought  to  the  status  of  a 
university,  the  monument  to  his  devoted  and  conscientious  service. 
(After  two  years  in  the  States  Dr.  Brown  has  now  been  two  and  a 
half  years  as  head  of  the  practical  theology  department  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Carson,  after  eighteen  years 
of  service  in  China,  latterly  as  head  of  the  rural  education  depart¬ 
ment  of  Cheeloo  University,  is  guiding  Silliman  University  as  its 
new  president  toward  yet  greater  goals.) 

The  two  years  at  Silliman  I  found  most  delightful.  A  high  mor¬ 
al  and  spiritual  purpose  controlling,  the  thorough  scholastic  and 
practical  training  given,  the  fine  Christian  character  of  the  facul¬ 
ty  personnel,  and  the  earnest,  eager  outlook  of  the  young  men  and 
women  constituting  the  student  body  combine  to  make  the  institu¬ 
tion  a  mighty  power  for  good  throughout  the  Islands. 

COMES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TRAIN  MINISTERS 

With  our  task  completed  at  Silliman,  my  thought  turned  again 
toward  the  Laguna  evangelistic  work.  But  before  we  left  Duma- 
guete,  a  telegram  was  received  announcing  that  I  had  been  chosen 
a9  acting  president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Again  1 
felt  I  must  put  away  personal  plans  and  accept  the  work  offered. 
After  two  years,  with  the  resignation  of  the  president,  Dr.  A.  L. 
Ryan,  I  was  elected  president.  Laguna  has  never  been  regained. 
These  nine  years  in  the  Seminary  were  at  first  regarded  as  a 
detour  from  the  main  highway,  but  the  detour  itself  has  taken  us 
to  the  goal.  I  had  no  thought  of  this  particular  type  of  work  as 
mine  before  it  was  offered  as  a  complete  surprise  in  1932,  but  it 
seemed  an  exceedingly  worthwhile  service.  I  have  never  had  any 
other  thought  during  these  years  as  there  has  grown  upon  me  the 
challenge  of  this  task— that  of  training  men  for  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry  to  serve  Christ  and  His  cause  in  the  wide  Philippine  field. 

I  was  able  to  give  a  little  time  during  that  1928  •  1929  furlough 
to  something  besides  hunting  a  Silliman  president.  One  of  those 
other  matters  was  "finding”  money  to  build  a  manse  apartment  ad¬ 
dition  in  the  rear  of  the  San  Pablo  (Laguna)  church  building.  I  re¬ 
member  the  call  I  made  for  the  final  amount  and  the  bulk  of  this 
fund.  It  was  to  visit  a  gracious  lady  in  the  suburbs  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  who,  as  soon  as  the  project  was  made  known  to  her,  said, 
"I  should  be  delighted  to  give  that  money  in  memory  of  my  father 
and  mother,”  and  wrote  her  check  for  the  several  thousand  dollars 
necessary  to  care  for  the  need.  A  bronze  tablet  in  the  wall  of  this 
manse  apartment  records  the  memorial  gift. 

TRAFFIC  JAM  IN  DUTIES 

The  traffic  jam  in  duties  developed  in  the  period  1937  - 1939.  My 
major  task  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  administrative  and  teaching 
work  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  1  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Mission’s  Executive  Committee,  and  its  secretary.  On  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Dr.  Hooper  in  1937, 1  took  his  place  as  secretary  of  the 
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General  Assembly  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  and  acting 
pastor  of  Ellinwood  Church.  For  six  months  of  the  school  year  1931- 

1938  I  was  acting  president  of  Union  College  during  the  absence 

of  the  president.  Dr.  Enrique  C.  Sobrepena  in  the  United  States 
as  representative  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  at  the  ce.ebra- 
tion  of  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  With  trusteeships  at  Silliman  and  Union  High  School, 
committee  work  with  Manila  Conference,  the  Philippine  Federation 
of  Evangelical  Churches  and  Manila  Station,  a  certain  amount  ot 
direction  of  the  leper  work  inherited  from  Dr.  Wright,  making  ad¬ 
dresses  and  writing  articles,  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  up  the 
most  desirable  intimacy  with  one’s  golf  clubs;  the  score  suffered 
terribly.  Gradually,  things  became  easier  as  Mr.  Bousman 
took  over  Ellinwood  Church  on  return  from  furlough,  Dr.  bobre- 
peiia  took  back  the  administration  of  Union  College,  and  1  was  anle 
to  unload  the  secretaryship  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  on 
Mr.  Bollman. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  BY  MRS.  HAMILTON 


In  the  early  years  of  our  Philippine  sojourn  Mrs.  Hamilton’s 
medical  service  was  an  effective  contribution  to  the  work..  After 
passing  the  medical  examination  in  Manila  for  practice  in  this 
country,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  be  registered  in  the  capital  ot 
the  province  in  which  we  resided.  In  order  to  effect  her  registration 
at  Santa  Cruz,  Laguna,  the  officials  were  obliged  to  open  up  a  new 
set  of  books,  as  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  the  first  physician  to  be  regis- 
tered  in  the  province  since  the  law  requiring  it  under  the  new  or" 
der  had  gone  into  effect.  Mrs.  Hamilton  conducted  a  dispensary 
daily  for  several  years,  but  gradually  discontinued  medical  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  formal  way  as  household  and  other  duties  multiplied,  one 
has  never  been  entirely  without  calls  for  advice  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  treatment;  and  through  the  years  she  has  served  on  theMed- 
ical  Committee  of  the  Mission. 

WEATHER  DISRUPTS  SCHEDULES 


We  were  told  before  coming  to  the  Philippines  that  there  were 
wet  and  dry  seasons  and  typhoon  and  non-typhoon  months.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  found  that  the  typhoons  do  come  every  month. 

One  of  these  severe  typhoons  I  experienced  in  the  month  of 
May,  entirely  out  of  turn,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  caught  m 
its  destructive  sweep  through  southern  Luzon  where  heavy  losses 
in  life  and  property  occurred,  with  destruction  of  boats  and  ship¬ 
ping  schedules  entirely  disrupted.  I  reached  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Marinduque,  just  in  time  to  find  shelter  in  the  home  of  an  American 
supervising  teacher  as  the  storm  struck  which  kept  me  for  about  a 
week  beyond  the  time  of  my  planned  departure;  in  the  absence  of 
any  steamer  calling  I  was  finally  compelled  to  charter  a  large  sail¬ 
ing  banca  for  the  town  of  Unisan,  Fayabas,  which  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  reach  in  about  eight  hours.  However,  I  discovered  after  we 
were  well  on  the  way  that  my  crew  had  never  made  the  trip  before 
and  did  not  know  the  coast.  Mistaking  the  light  of  a  fisherman  s 
hut  for  the  harbor  light  of  Unisan,  they  grounded  the  craft  on  a 
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coral  reef  where  it  stuck.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  wind  sprang 
up  which  threatened  to  beat  the  stern  of  the  boat  to  pieces.  By  jump¬ 
ing  out  in  the  shallow  water  on  the  reef  and  pushing  and  poling 
and  maneuvering  with  the  boat,  they  were  able  to  free  it  from  the 
reef  without  damage;  but  instead  of  an  eight-hour  trip,  we  contin¬ 
ued  through  the  entire  night  and  reached  Unisan  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  twenty-four  hours  after  departure  instead  of  eight. 

UNREST  IN  CHINA 

During  a  trip  through  China  in  1925  we  saw  much  that  indicat¬ 
ed  the  unrest  with  w-hich  the  country  was  seething.  While  we  were 
in  North  China,  the  famous  "Nanking  Road  Incident”  occurred 
which  caused  flames  of  indignation  against  foreigners  to  spread 
rapidly  over  the  country  when  the  British  police  in  Shanghai  had 
fired  into  an  unarmed  crowd  of  students  approaching  a  police  sta¬ 
tion  with  the  object  of  securing  the  release  of  their  companions  in 
custody.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  word  of  this  incident  swept 
over  the  country  indicated  how  effectively  quick  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  throughout  China  had  developed  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding.  In  the  large  cities  throughout  the  country  foreign  con¬ 
cessions  were  threatened,  particularly  the  British;  as  we  passed 
through  Hankow  to  take  the  boat  down  the  Yangtze,  we  were  con¬ 
scious  of  the  tense  situation  in  the  city,  with  barbed  wire  entangle¬ 
ments  and  sandbag  barricades  constructed  for  the  protection  of 
the  British  concessions.  We  were  glad  to  get  through  and  aboard 
the  steamer.  China  has  never  gone  back  to  its  former  quiet,  com¬ 
placent  mood,  but  has  been  carried  on  by  the  flood  of  incident  after 
incident  to  the  strong  and  unified  nation  which  we  behold  today, 
resisting  now  for  several  years  the  inroads  of  an  aggressive  enemy. 

CHRISTIAN  UNITY  AND  COOPERATION 

One  of  the  privileges  I  am  grateful  for  is  to  have  had  some  part, 
both  in  an  official  and  unofficial  capacity,  in  emphasizing  unity 
and  cooperation  among  the  evangelical  Christian  forces  in  the  Phi¬ 
lippines,  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  these  movements,  and  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  their  operation.  Since  there  already  exists  an  actual 
unity  of  all  who  are  united  to  Christ,  it  behooves  us  to  manifest 
that  unity  by  an  outward  organization  and  service  expressed  in 
close  cooperation.  Our  Committee  on  Church  Union,  with  the  chair- 
menship  of  which  I  was  honored,  labored  many  years;  at  length 
the  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian,  United  Brethren,  and  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  in  a  memorable  historic  event  took  final  action 
in  1929  in  constituting  one  church—  the  United  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  Philippines —  a  church  truly  national  in  scope,  extending 
from  Aparri  in  the  north  to  Davao  on  the  south  and  embracing  a 
membership  of  50,000  communicants.  Dr.  E.  C.  Sobrepena  was  call¬ 
ed  to  the  leadership  of  this  church  as  the  first  moderator  and  re¬ 
mained  in  this  position  until  1938  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Leonardo  G.  Dia,  who  continues  to  lead  the  growing  church 
in  ever  widening  channels  of  service. 

I  have  been  happy  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Comity  and  Union  of  the  former  National  Christian  Council  and  of 
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the  Committee  on  Cooperation  and  Unity  of  the  Philippine  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Evangelical  Churches.lt  has  been  interesting  and  instructive 
to  preside  over  an  institution  in  which  five  foreign  mission  boards 
with  their  respective  Missions,  together  with  the  representatives  of 
three  of'the  churches  of  the  Filipino  Nationals  related  to  these  Mis¬ 
sions,  cooperate,  as  they  are  doing  in  the  case  of  the  Union  theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary,  in  maintaining  and  operating  this  institution,  me 
Seminary  is  a  living  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  "we  are  workers 
together  with  God.” 

THE  "RURAL  BILLION”  WHO  FEED  THE  WORLD 
It  has  been  an  education  to  the  writer  to  have  as  one  of  his 
duties  at  the  Seminary  the  teaching  of  Christian  rura  sociology. 
This  great  field  of  the  Philippines  and  of  the  world  has  grown 
upon  me  as  I  have  seen  the  needs  of  this  "Rural  Billion,  until  re¬ 
cently  comparatively  inarticulate,  but  becoming  increasingly  ar¬ 
ticulate  in  a  cry  that  rises  in  a  vast  volume  of  tone  from  the  men 

and  women  over  the  world  living  in  close  relation  to  the.  soil  and 
doing  nothing  but  "feeding  the  world.”  They  constitute  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  population  and  they  have  been  forgotten.  thank 
God  the  church  is  awakening  to  their  need.  The  church  in  the 
Philippines  is  and  will  always  be  predominantly  a  rural  church. 
That  fact  determines  what  the  church  policy  should  be -  one 
that  will  plan  to  carry  vigorously  the  whole  church  program  into 
this  vast  rural  area. 


CONFERENCE  DAYS  BEGIN 

One  cannot  forget  the  days  with  the  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  archipelago  as  they  gathered  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
in  the  Baguio  Student  Conference  conducted  for  many  years  by 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  From  high  school,  college, 
and  university  came  these  eager  young  men,  receptive  and  open- 
minded,  seeking  for  guidance  in  planning  their  lives.  What  an 
appeal!  What  an  opportunity!  =  , 

I  was  present  at  the  first  conference,  held  in  191b.  there  1 
met  for  the  first  time  that  princely  Christian  gentleman  1  eodoro 
Yangco.  Mr.  E.  S.  Turner  was  there,  recently  arrived  from  the 
United  States  as  general  secretary  and  still  continuing  as  honorary 
general  secretary  of  the  Association.  All  succeeding  conferences 
were  held  in  Baguio  until  they  were  discontinued  about  1939.  1  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  the  distinction  of  having  attended  the  most  continuously 
of  all  delegates  and  leaders,  having  been  present  at  practically 
every  conference  from  1916  unless  absent  from  the  country. 

In  these  conferences  epochal  decisions,  were  made,  .life  plans 
charted,  and  young  men  dedicated  to  high  ideals. in  Christian  ser¬ 
vice.  The  influence  of  these  mountain-top  gatherings  extended  far 
and  wide  over  the  Philippines.  Again  and  again,  years  after  a 
particular  conference  in  question,  I  have  been  approached  by  men 
with  such  a  remark  as,  "1  was  in  the  Baguio  Conference  in  such 
and  such  a  year,  when  you  spoke”— "1  was  in  your  Bible  discus¬ 
sion  group’’— "I  have  never  forgotten  what  I  received  of  inspira¬ 
tion.”  Christ  spoke  to  many  a  life  through  those  conferences. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  NEEDS  FAITH 

We  need  a  strong  and  sustaining  faith.  Faith  in  the  great 
cause  of  Missions  and  faith  in  one  s  fellow  workers,  remembering 
that  the  Master  has  given  "to  every  man  his  work.”  My  work  may 
not  be  like  that  of  another,  but  there  is  a  variety  of  tasks  and  just 
as  great  a  variety  of  talents  and  gifts. 

We  need  faith  in  the  Boards  that  guide  the  policies,  appoint 
the  vvorkers,  and  raise  the  money  with  which  to  carry  on  this  work 
which  is  the  church's  way  of  obeying  the  last  Great  Commission 
of  our  risen  Lord.  These  men  and  women  chosen  by  the  sending 
church  in  the  land  across  the  seas  are  consecrated  servants  of 
God.  planning  and  praying  and  working,  as  we  are  planning  and 
praying  and  working  on  the  mission  field.  Confidence  in  these 
servants  of  the  church  is  well  based. 

We  need  faith  in  our  fellow  Christians  who  are  Nationals  in 
the  land  to  which  we  have  come  with  the  Gospel-members  of  the 
younger,  the  receiving  churches.  The  same  living  spirit  of  God 
who  called  us  has  called  them.  They  have  responded  to  the  same 
Master  whose  call  we  have  heard-"Follow  thou  me.”  In  the  power 
of  that  new  life  in  Him  they  are  endeavoring  to  live  their  life  and 
give  their  service.  We  need  their  counsel.  They  know  their  coun¬ 
try,  their  people,  their  customs,  their  needs  in  a  way  the  mission¬ 
ary  does  not  and  cannot  know  them.  They  are  grateful  for  the 
coming  of  the  missionary,  and  love  him.  They  wish  to  cooperate  in 
the  challenging  task  of  bringing  the  Kingdom  in  their  own  land. 
We  shall  fail  without  them.  In  the  Philippines  we  have  an  indi¬ 
genous  church,  rooted  deeply  in  the  soil  of  the  lives  of  these  people, 
led  and  ministered  to  by  able,  consecrated,  far-seeing,  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  ministers,  assisted  by  loyal,  faithful  followers.  Cooperating 
with  and  assisting  them  and  receiving  their  cooperation  and  assis¬ 
tance,  "Like  a  mighty  army,  moves  the  church  of  God.” 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH 

The  United  Evangelical  Church  has  grown  to  a  communion 
having  today  400  organized  churches,  while  the  number  of  all 
Protestant  churches  in  the  Islands  is  about  2000.  The  communicant 
membership  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  is  50,000;  the  total 
of  all  Protestant  communicants  being  about  250,000.  We  reckon  the 
total  of  members,  including  children  and  adherents  of  the  United 
Evangelical  Church,  as  130,000;  and  that  of  all  Protestant  church¬ 
es  as  650,000. 

Through  the  years  a  church  building  program  has  been  car¬ 
ried  forward,  and  the  United  Evangelical  Church  today  has  300 
edifices,  while  the  total  number  of  Protestant  church  buildings  is 
estimated  at  1800.  The  value  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  equipment 
of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  is  about  $175,000;  that  of  all  the 
Protestant  churches  about  $1,000,000. 

The  number  of  Sunday  Schools  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  is  300,  with  an  attendance  of  30,000.  The  whole  number  of 
Protestant  Sunday  Schools  is  5000,  with  an  attendance  of  1,500,000. 
During  the  year  1938  the  number  of  new  members  added  to  the 
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United  Evangelical  Church  was  4000;  to  all  Protestant  churches, 
12,000.  Guiding  and  ministering  to  the  United  Evangelical  Church, 
there  are  131  pastors,  182  evangelists,  80  deaconesses  and  8„  mis¬ 
sionaries,  while  with  the  whole  number  of  Protestant  churches  are 
found  500  pastors.  600  evangelists,  670  deaconesses,  and  240  mis- 

sionaries.  .  ,  .  £  iaoo 

The  contributions  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  for  1938 
for  all  purposes  amounted  to  $55,000,  or  about  $1  per  capita.  Those 
of  all  Protestant  churches  were  $200,000,  about  80  cents  per  capita. 

These  results  could  not  have  been  attained  by  the  missionaries 
without  the  Nationals;  they  could  not  have  been  accomplished  bv 
the  Nationals  without  the  missionaries.  It  has  been  a  magnificent 
partnership.  There  are  greater  and  better  things  ahead.  We  need 
to  prepare  for  and  work  toward  that  goal. 


"Build,  thee  more  stalely  mansions,  O  my  soul. 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 

Shut  thee  from  Heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free , 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell 
By  life's  unresting  sea.” 


WE  HAVE  SEEN  CHANGES 

We  have  seen  great  changes  in  the  Philippines  in  these  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  years,  wonderful  progress  m  every  phase  ot  the 
life  of  the  people.  I  saw  the  beginning  of  the  first  Philippine  As¬ 
sembly  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Philippine  Senate.  I  celebrated 
the  beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  with  a  group  or 
Filipinos  and  their  friends  in  international  House  in  New  York  in 
November,  1935.  No  greater  progress  has  been  made  by  any  people 
in  history  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  fields  of  political  de¬ 
velopment  and  evolution  of  democracy;  economic  development,  edu¬ 
cational  achievement,  public  health;  systems  of  communication  by 
nublic  highways,  airways,  water  transportation,  railroad  travel 
postal  telephone,  telegraph  and  radio  systems;  and  freedom  mas 
sembly  in  thought  and  speech,  in  the  press  and  in  religious  wor 
shin.  To  have  witnessed  these  developments  and  to  have  had  now 
ever  small  a  part  in  any  event  has  been  a  highly  appreciated  pnv 
ilege. 

Whether  the  years  are  to  be  many  or  few  after  1  say  "Farewell 
to  the  Philippines,"  I  should  covet  to  be  remembered  as 


"One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched 
breast  forward. 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed ,  though  right  were  worsted, 
wrong  would  triumph. 

Held,  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to 
fight  belter. 

Sleep  to  wake” 
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Manila  Tells  Us  That... 

DR.  AND  MRS.  ROY  BROV'N 9pent  the  vacation  weeks  in  hot,  dusty  Manila,  until  a 
few  days  before  the  opening  of  school  when  they  went  to  Baguio.  Evening  classes  in  the 
Seminary  are  now  adding  to  the  variety  of  life  lor  Doctor  Brown,  and  perhaps  to  its 
spice.  Mrs.  Brown,  teaching  in  Ellinwood  School  for  Girls,  says  she  is  buried  with  the 
Hebrews  and  suffering  with  the  boils  of  Job. 

The  REV.  AND  MRS.  HUGH  BOUSMAN  recently  entertained  the  Clergy  Club  in 
their  home.  The  Club,  organized  last  year,  boasts  of  nineteen  members.  A  newly  formed 
University  Club  meets  with  them  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  Manila  Station  is  grateful  for  new  members,  MR.  AND  MRS.  HENRY  BUCHER 
and  their  three  small  children.  Alreudy  they  seem  like  old-timers.  Their  interests  are 
many:  the  Siamese  students,  the  Chinese  Church  and  Club,  Ellinwood  Sunday  School, 
Union  High  School  anci  Seminary.  Mr.  Bucher  is  teaching  in  both  the  High  School  and 
the  Seminary. 

We  all  rejoice  with  MISS  RUTH  SW ANSON  in  the  splendid  opening  Ellinwood 
School  for  Girls  had  in  June;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  which  has  been  shown  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  Tagalog  course  which  will  soon  begin. 

The  REV.  STEPHEN  SMITH  is  yearning  for  the  arrival  of  the  new  mission 
treasurer,  Mr.  Christie.  He  says  that  lie  feels  as  though  he  were  on  a  merry-go-round. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  so  merry.  He  and  Mrs.  Smith  had  about  ten  days  in  Baguio  before 
school  opened.  In  spite  of  the  rains  he  managed  to  get  a  bit  of  Ian  and  a  few  rounds  of  golf. 

MRS.  SMITH  says  she  is  buried  in  music  and  loves  it.  She  has  church  music,  be¬ 
ginners  in  organ  and  voice  for  all  the  girls  at  Ellinwood  School.  Then,  over  at  the  Union 
High  School,  the  choir,  with  individual  lessons  for  all  the  members,  und  work  for  the 
junior  group  at  the  Ellinwood  Church  ought  to  wear  her  thin.  But  she  thrives  on  it  all. 

The  REV.  AND  MRS.  ALBERT  SANDERS  and  David  enjoyed  five  weeks  in  Los 
Banos.  They  hud  charge  of  the  church  services  in  the  absence  ol  Mr.  and  Mr9.  Bollman 
who  were  in  Baguio.  At  present  they  are  all  in  school  and  like  it.  Mr.  Sanders  is  teaching 
in  the  Seminary;  Mrs.  Sanders,  at  Ellinwood  School  for  Girls;  David  is  in  kindergarten. 

Work  Goes  On  in  Tagbilaran 

MISS  MERNE  GRAHAM,  who  has  held  down  the  Station  alone  for  the  past  year, 
is  busy  as  usual  with  her  varied  activities. . .  .supervising  the  housekeeping  in  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  preparing  for  and  moving  the  dormitory  girls  into  larger  and  more  home-like  quar¬ 
ters  which  we  have  rented  for  this  school  year,  and  going  each  Sunday  afternoon  to  sev¬ 
eral  barrios  with  the  Gospel  Team  (a  group  of  volunteer  workers  who  conduct  out-of- 
door  services).  She  reports  that  recently  there  has  been  markedly  more  interest  in  the 
gospel  preaching  in  many  places,  that  two  new  places  formerly  closed  to  them  have 
opened  up  with  encouraging  responsiveness. 

Under  Miss  Graham's  supervision  100  vacation  Bible  schools  were  held  between 
April  and  June,  with  an  attendance  of  over  3000  pupils. 

The  REV.  AND  MRS.  J.  B.  LIVESAY  of  the  Chosen  Mission,  who  have  been 
temporarily  assigned  to  the  Philippines,  arrived  in  Tagbilaran  April  30  and  have  since 
devoted  most  of  their  time  (except  when  house  hunting  or  trying  to  keep  cool)  to  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Student  Christian  Centre  which  opened  June  24,  in  time  to  welcome  to 
Tagbilaran  the  2500  students  who  flocked  to  register  for  high  and  trade  schools. 

Dumaguete  Delights  in.... 

The  return  of  DR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  IV.  CHAPMAN  from  a  short  furlough, 
bringing  a  breath  of  "States  air”  to  the  Graduate  School,  the  biology,  and  the  English 
departments. 

A  “Personal”  from  Laguna 

The  BOLLMANS  spent  their  vacation  in  Baguio  during  April  and  part  of  May. 
Mr.  Bollman  returned  to  Manila  for  the  meeting  of  the  Manila  Conference,  and  later 
joined  the  delegates  attending  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Dansalan,  Lunao. 
He  was  re-elected  treasurer  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  Baguio  Jay  and  his  friends  spent  most  of  their  time  digging  dug-outs  in  the 
9ide  of  the  mountains,  and  sliding  down  the  pine  needles  on  sleds.  Baby  Lynn  liked 
Baguio,  but  contracted  whooping  cough  and  came  home  feeling  "not  so  well." 
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Mrs.  Magill  Writes. . 

News  about  MAGILLS  and  Tayabas  province  always  seems  so  commonplace- but 
we're  still  on  the  job  and  going  as  strong  as  the  heat  will  permit.  This  morning  lm 
packing  a  box  of  handwork,  toys,  and  the  like  to  start  a  new  kindergarten  in  Unis; 
old  teacher  who  had  left  the  work  because  of  ill  health  now  feels  called  to  com 
and  help  out  in  the  Lord’s  work,”  and  that  is  the  kind  we  like  to  encourage. 

At  noon  today  and  every  Thursday  we  drive  out  six  miles  lor  a  Bible  class  in  a 
bi-'  barrio  school,  and  back  in  time  for  the  afternoon  kindergarten  where  42  bright  little 
kiddies  are  enrolled.  There  are  1 1 1  enrolled  in  the  morning  kindergarten  of  Lucena 
Church;  with  six  teachers,  we’ve  divided  them  and  feel  as  if  we  were  almost  running  an 
"institute.”  They  are  a  cute  bunch  and  all  very  easy  to  manage  until  an  aeroplane  or  two 
flies  over,  and  then  every  child  wants  to  r  fly  ’  also. 

From  Albay  Comes  W6rd.... 


DR.  AND  MRS.  LA  PORTE  and  MRS.  MAC  DONALD  spend  the  major  part  of 
their  time  teaching  the  61  students  in  the  Albay  Bible  School.  The  school  started  two 
years  ago  with  20  students,  so  it  is  very  thrilling  to  have  such  growth.  Ihe  Kbv.  DAvlIJ 
MARTIN ,  who  spent  seventeen  years  in  Japan,  is  also  teaching  in  ihe  school,  and  getting 
the  feel  of  student  work  in  Naga  and  Guinobatan.  MISS  ROHRBAUGH  returned  from 
a  trip  to  her  first  Commencement  at  Silliman  and  to  Mindanao  ready  to  attack  her  work 
in  Sorsogon  with  her  usual  pep. 

The  MacDonalds  and  Mr.  Martin  went  to  Mindanao  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Evangelical  Church,  and  enjoyed  their  first  trip  around  that  very  large  island. 
Mindanao  is  the  pioneer  "out-west”  of  the  Philippines.  All  along  the  road  one  could  see 
land  being  cleared  for  farming;  great  corn  fields  reminded  one  of  the  parly  of  Nebras¬ 
ka,”  and  the  high  mountains  with  bare  slopes  and  wooded  gullies  looked  "like  Montana 
to  another. 


The  MC  ANLISES,  including  brother  DR.  ALBERT  MC  AN  LIS  from  our  Korea 
Mission,  spent  a  short  vacation  in  Baguio.  There  are  now  four  Filipino  doctors  on  the 
staff  of  the  Mission  Hospital  in  Legaspi. 


They  Come  and  G®  Its  Cefey 


The  REV.  AND  MRS.  FREDERIC  APPLETON,  Ricky,  and  Donny  sailed  for  the 
United  States  in  June.  "Fred  and  Thelma”  have  made  many  friends  during  their  first 
term,  all  of  whom  wish  them  good  things  for  their  first  furlough,  and  a  return  in  due  time. 
MISS  RUTH  CARSON,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Carson  of  Silliman  Universi¬ 
ty,  sailed  on  the  same  ship  to  enter  William  Woods  College  at  Fulton,  Missouri. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  Appletons  the  REV.  TV.  J.  SMITH  has  been  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  on  the  mission  compound  in  Cebu.  Now  he  writes  that  MRS.  SMITH ,  who  has 
been  in  the  Slates  with  the  children  for  the  last  two  years,  will  reach  here  sometime  in 
September.  She  is  scheduled  to  sail  from  Los  Angeles  August  15;  Pacific  ship  schedules 
being  more  or  less  undependable  at  the  moment,  we  have  learned  never  to  expect  much... 
but  we  are  hoping! 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  REV.  AND  MRS.  KI RKLAND  WEST  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  lent  to  us  by  the  China  Mission  for  a  few  months,  were  obliged  to  return 
to  the  States.  During  their  short  stay  in  Cebu  both  Americans  and  Filipinos  grew  to  like 
them. 


OUR  ROSTER  OF  “REFUGEES” 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Winn  from  China - now  in  Dumaguete 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Lindholm  from  China. . . .  now  in  Dumaguete 

Dr.  J.  A.  McAnlis  from  Chosen. . . .  now  in  Legaspi 

The  Rev.  David  P.  Martin  from  japan.  .  .  now  in  Legaspi 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bucher  from  China. . .  .  now  in  Manila 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Livesay  from  China. . . .  now  in  Bohol 


IFith  Faith  in  God 


What  Dr.  David  S.  Hibbard,  for  twenty-eight  years  (1901-1929) 
beloved  president  of  Silliman,  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  her  twenty- 
fifth  birthday  may  well  be  repeated  on  her  fortieth: 

"A  school  is  comprised  of  three  elements— the  Faculty,  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  from  it.  We  thank 
the  friends  on  the  outside  who  have  demanded  a  higher  moral  stan¬ 
dard  from  Silliman  men  than  from  others;  it  is  a  compliment  and  a 
stimulus.  We  thank  God  for  the  faculty  members  and  students  and 
alumni  of  Silliman-far  from  perfect  but  with  right  ideals  and  a 
fine  spirit  of  service.  We  believe  there  is  no  finer  group  or  spirit. 
There  are  changes  ahead  which  will  try  our  faith  and  our  stead- 
fastness.  There  are  growing  needs  in  buildings  and  equipment  that 
we  must  meet  if  we  fulfill  our  calling,  but  with  faith  in  God  who 
has  led  us  on,  and  with  his  Word  in  our  hands  and  hearts,  let  us 
face  forward  determined  to  make  the  second  quarter  better  and 
more  useful  and  more  beautiful  than  the  first.” 


Let  Us  Face  Forward 


DIRECTORY 


PHILIPPINE  MISSION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  U.S.A. 
(Names  of  those  on  furlough  shown  in  Italics) 

(Address:  156  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y..  care  oj  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.) 


HONORABLY  RETIRED 
Address:  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Rev.  Paul  Dollz,  D.  D. 

Mrs.  Paul  Doltz 

Rev.  J.  Andrew  Hall,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  J.  Andrew  Hall 

Rev.  D.  S.  Hibbard,  D.  D.,  Pb.  D. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Hibbard,  Litt.  D. 

Rev.  P.  Frederick  Jansen* 

Mrs.  P.  Frederick  Jansen* 

Rev.  James  B.  Rodgers.  D.  D.** 

Mrs.  James  B.  Rodgers** 

Mr.  Carlos  E.  Smith 

Rev.  Judson  L.  Underwood,  D.  D. 

Mrs.  Judson  L.  Underwood 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Wright 

MANILA  STATION 
Address:  P.  O.  Box  437,  Manila 

Rev.  Hugh  H.  Bousman 
Mrs.  Hugh  H.  Bousman 
Miss  Mae  Chapin 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Hamilton.  D.D. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hamilton.  M.D. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Sanders 

Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sanders 

Miss  Ruth  Swanson 

Miss  Eunice  L.  Williams 

Rev.  Roy  H.  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Mrs.  Roy  H.  Brown 

LAGUNA  STATION 
Address:  Agricultural  College,  Laguna 

Rev.  B.  E.  Bollman 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Bollman 

CEBU  STATION 
Address:  Cebu,  Cebu 


Rev.  F.  G.  Appleton 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Appleton 
Rev.  W.  J.  Smith 
Mrs.  W.  J-  Smith 

TAYABAS  STATION 
Address:  Lucena,  Tayahas 

Rev.  Charles  N.  Magill,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Magill 


DUMAGUETE  STATION 
Address:  Dumaguete,  Negros  Oriental 

Mr.  H.  Roy  Bell 

Mrs.  H.  Roy  Bell 

Miss  Martha  Bullert 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Carson,  Pb.  D. 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Carson 
Mr.  J.  W.  Chapman,  Sc.  D. 

-Mrs.  J.  W.  Chapman 
Mr.  Leilyn  M.  Cox 
Mrs.  Leilyn  M.  Cox 
Miss  Alice  J.  Fullerton 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Glunz 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Glunz 
Rev.  Clyde  E.  Heflin 
Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Heflin 
Miss  Abby  Jacobs 
Miss  Frances  V.  V.  Rodgers 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Silliman 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Silliman 
Rev.  Douglas  Vernon 
Mrs.  Douglas  Vernon 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Winternheimer 
Mrs.  Louis  C.  Winternheimer 

TACLOBAN-CATBALOGAN  STATION 
Address:  Tacloban,  Leyte 

Rev.  Ernest  J.  Frei 
Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Frei 
Rev.  Leonard  Hogenboom 
Mrs.  Leonard  Hogenboom 

ALBAY-CAMARINES  STATION 
Address:  Legaspi,  Albay 

Rev.  Otho  P.  D.  La  Porte,  Th.  D. 
Mrs.  Otho  P.  D.  La  Porte 
Mr.  W.  W.  McAnlis,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  McAnlis 
Rev.  Kenneth  P.  MacDonald 
Mrs.  Kenneth  P.  MacDonald 
Miss  Olive  Rohrbaugh 
Rev.  Stephen  L.  Smith 
Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Smith 

BOHOL  STATION 
Address:  Tagbilaran,  Bohol 
Miss  Merne  N.  Graham 

*Address:  Box  437,  Manila 
**Address:  Baguio,  Philippines 


Substance  of  an  address  or  sermon  delivered  by  members  of  the  Young 
Men  Buddhist  Association  at  Kyoto  during  Chorry  Festival. 

779  years  ago  the  priest  who  founded  this  temple  taught  to  use  the 
words  "Namu  Amida  Butsu",and  now  he  lies  peacefully  yonder  under  the  tern* 
pie  while  his  religious  system  is  expanding. 


port  others.  If  he  does  not  so  he  is  a  beast. 

The  above  letter  is  like  the  human  mind.  It  is  made  up  of  two  parts, 
one  tendin''  toward  oiety  and  goodnes3,the  other  toward  evil,  it  is  likp 
two  men  in  a  boat. If  they  row  together  the  boat  will  glide  along  peace¬ 
fully  to  its  destination* But  if  they  row  in  opposite  direc tionsdi sas ter 

come • To  keeo  the  mind  right  and  the  minds  01  all  united  there  should 
be  one  chi.  f  idee  and  tli*t  is  to  AS  the  great  nr 

ess  h&5  taught  in  the  six  great  words (famu  Amida  0utau<)  •  This  will  Ice ep 
mind  calm  etc. Do  not  go  to  theatres  or  other  evil  places  to  distu-B  the 

mind*  .  .  .  , 

The  world  of  mind  is  like  an  election  campaign. One  emotion  cries  do 
tills  and  another  do  tnat.but  mar.  must  decide  to  do  n  t.  iuppreas  unkind- 
nc3S  within  and  be  kind  and  courteous  in  disposition.  The  main  Buddha  will 
help  the  good  within  us  to  overcome. The  good  man  in  the  boat  will  win  if 
helped  by  Buddha, but  he  .  il  ilk  e.  atr  In  life  .The  good  in  our 

nature  and  K  rill  c  ■■■  the  ovii,.tf-we  tto  not  yield* 

You  remember  .  r.Yokoi  of  Tokyo  who  was  ....  •  and  took  bribes  .roe  tut 
Nippon  Sugar  Company . Before  this  he  and  his  father  and  his  son  were  high 
class  and  much  respected* Now  he  is  in  jail  and  his  family  disgraced,  .ad 
he  not  yielded  to  the  evil  in  his  nature  this  calamity  would  not  have 

come  upon  him.  „  ,  , , 

■le  all  wish  to  have  our  photos  taken, the  pictures  o.  our  bodies,  me 
time  may  cone  when  one  will  be  able  to  photograph  the  mind.  How  many  of 
us  would  patronise  the  artist,  Rnd  have,  our  inmost  thoughts  and  ieeli  n  '3 
photographed  so  all  men  might  see  them.  Hfflsband, how  would  y<  Li  e  your 
thoughts  and  relations  to  your  wife  to  be  photographed  and  shown  to  her. 
r/l-Pe  are  you  so  true  to  your  husband  that  you  would  li '.e  our  relation 
to  him  and  thoughts  about  him  photographed  and  shown  him? 

You  may  be  saved  by  believing  in  Buddha, else  you  will  go  to  Hell-  Praj 
to  Buddha  and  believe  in  him  as  taught  by  the  great  priest  and  all  wil 
be  well." 
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